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A. 
Every Man his own-Gardener. 


Being a New, and much more Complete { 
GARDENER's KALENDAR, 


AND 
GENERAL DIRECTOR, 


THAN ANY ONE HITHERTO PUBLISHED, 


CONTAINING, 


Not only an Account of what Work is neceſſary to be done in the 

' « K1Tcxrn and Favir GARDEN, Preacunrs GrounD, Frower 

GarrEen and SHkuBBERY; NURSERY, Grrten-Hovsx, and 

HoT-Hovssz for every Month ih the Year, but alſo ample practical 

Directions for performing the ſaid Work, according to the neweſt and 
molt approved Methods now in Practice among the beſt Gardeners, 


With complete practical Directions for Forcing all Kinds of choice Plants, 
Flowers and Fruits, to early Perfection, in Hot-Beds, Hot-Houſes, 
Hot- Walls, Forcing-Frames, Forcing-Houſes, Vineries, &c. 
Alſo particular Directions relative to So1L and StTVAT 1e adapted to | 
| the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, &. 


_ ws And to the Whole are added, complete and uſeful Liſts of 
N Ki renz GaADbI&R [EvVERGREENS, " Butnous and To- 
PLANTS, ANNUAL,BIiENNIALs|, BEROUS - KOOTED 

Favir Tazxzrzs, and Pz&ENNIAL Flows, 
FoxxsT Tze, | FiBRrous-R00TED [GET -Ho vst, and 
Frowztz1nG SHrUBS, | Frow zs, Hor-Housz PAN TS, 


Proper for Cultivation in the Engliſh Gardens and Plantations, &c. &c. 
And, to which, in this Edition, are added, additional Syſtematic General 
Catalogues of Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and Biennials, and of Hot- 


_ Houſe Plants (not in any former 9 8 * general Explanations of 
their Nature and Culture, 
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F [8 by T H O-M A'S M A . 


(GARDENER TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF dae) 


JOHN' ABERCROMBIE, 
Gardener, Newington, Surry ; (formerly of T Tottenham-oourt, Middleſex, 
A M8 OTHER GARDENERS. 


THE TWELFTH EDITION, _ 
Corrected, and greatly Enlarged, with conſiderable material new Addi- 
| tions, and wholly new improved in the moſt copious and general 
+ Manner in every Department of the Work, rendering it much ſuperior, 
„ and more univerſally Inſtruètive than any former Edition. 
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knowledge of gardening, to gentlemen and young pro- 


feſſors, who delight in that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy, our 


readers will not look for choſen phraſes or ſtudied periods ; 
_ The writer of the following ſheets is himſelf a practical 
gardener, and has paſſed his whole. Tife in acquiring that 


knowledge, which he now attempts to reduce into a ſhort 


_ ſyſtem; and his obſervations being the fruit of long expe- 
rience, will * wren Nee. 4 m__ * F 8 N 
One great ad vantage which Every Man hit own Gar, 

dener has over other 8 

whereas other Gardener's Kalendart, in a curſory man, 

ner, only ſet down what buſineſs is neceſſary to be done in 

every month in the year, without giving ſufficient inſtruc- 
tions 2 the practical manner of performing it; 

here the method of wee D 1. 

directions given in veral branches of gardening, ac- 

cording to the beſt modern practice. $f. 


The author takes this opportunity to thank the Public 


in general, for the very kind reception with which they 
ha been pleaſed to. honour this work; and at the fame 


time, to return his moſt grateful acknowledgments to thoſe. 0 


Pim with hints for its improvement; they will ſee that he 
has availed himſelf as much as poſſible of their obſervationg 
and inſtructions. And as ſyſtems like this can never be ab- 
folutely complete, owing to the many new diſcoveries which 
are daily making in the different parts of Europe, he earneſt. 


ly hopes, that thoſe perſons' who are engaged in the cul- 


tivation of gardens, will continue to ob ge kim with ſuch - © - 


diſcoveries as may occur in the 1 of their employ- 


ment, which he ſhall moſt thankfully receive, and gratefu ly | 
acknowledge, Pry 2 5 


In the mean time they, and the Public in general, will 
readily diſcover, that, fince the firſt publication of this 
| book, above eighteen. years ago, having gone through Eleven 


large Editions, the author in every Edition has made” -- 
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N a book of this kind, deſigned to conyey a pradtical 


if the. meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the more fimple  * 


of the ſame kind, is this; that 


rqeeeding I minutely explained, and _ 4 | 
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ntlemen, and gardeners in particular, who have favored - 


2 very conſiderable Additions and Improvements :—And * 


| Newington, Surry, near 


in the further progreſs of his practical experience and ob- 
ſervations very many material diſcoveries and additional 


improvements having occurred, which, together with ſome 


uſeful hints from 5 are, in this Twelfth 
Edition, fully introduced, in the moſt copious and gene- 


ral manner in every department of the work; to which 


alſo, in this edition ate inferted additional ſyſtematic "ol 


- neral catalogues of hardy herbaceous perennials and 


ennials, &c. and of hot-houſe plants (not before given) 
arranged under the botanic and moſt general Engliſh 


names of their genera or families; with the moſt proper 
* names of the ſpecies, and their reſpective varieties belong- 


ing to each genus, and with general hints of their nature, 

ropagation, and culture, whereby the book, in the whole, 
is conſiderably farther enlarged, comprehenſively improved, 
and rendered {till more univerſally inſtructive than any 


* 


© former edition. * 


Thus in the compaſs. of this ſmall volume, the author 


Has exerted his utmoſt endeavours to 55 the true prin- 


ciples and eſſential practice of general Gardening, in a 
comprehenſive nd intelligent manner; and the whole, 
both in its original publication, and very numerous im- 

rovements in Iwelve Editions, being entirely the work of 

cperience, reſulting from upwards of forty years con- 
ſtant practice, continued to the preſent time, October, 
1788, the book continues to be honoured accordingly, in 
every edition, for its ſuperior . by a conſi erably 
encreafed demand; and for which the publiſhers/and'au- 


. thor, beg leave to make their farther acknowledgments 


to the Public in general. 
In the firſt publications of this book, the author, for 
rticular reaſons at that time, having declined putting 
11s name thereto, it · appeared under the name of Thomas 
Mamwe, &c. which is ſtill retained in the title » and 
in the ſeveral latter editions is joined by that « real 
author, or only writer of the book; being wholly the per- 
f a - 1 * 1 | g 


. Formance of the Public's 85 


33 , L \ 
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moſt obedient Pf 


Londen, Oct. 1788. 
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8 it 4s 5 the ambition of 1 ers ta al each 
other in the production 3 cucumbers, all 

: neceſſary preparations ſhould be made this month 

1 for that purpoſe, by preparing dung for hot- beds in which 
. to raiſe the plants; * they being exotics of a very tende 
y quaity4 require the aid of artificial heat under ſhelter. of 
p ames and glaſſes, until June or July, before they can bear 
7 the open ait in this country. TIE 

I But by che aid of hot-beds, defended with frames and, 5 
1 
- 


glaſſes, we obtain early fruit fit_to cut in February, March, 
and April, &. in the greateſt perfeQion.... ©... 
E The proper forts of cucumbers for early crops are, 

. 0 99 Mort Prickly, * cluſter prickly, early tong 
|  pnick] 1 
? The firſt two ſorts come earlieſt, but the laſt is conlider.. | 

| N the handſomeſt fruit. . 

And if early melons are alſo required, the beſt „ 
Romana melon, Cantaloupe melon. 5. 
Obſerve; that in procuring theſe ſeeds for immediate = 
\_ w. both of Facumberk * melons, it is adviſeable to 
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| Have thoſe of two, three, vr Tour years old, if poſſible, as 
the plants of which 8 ſhew fruit ſooner, as well as 
prove more fruitful than thoſe of new ſeeds, which are apt 

to run vigorouſly to vine, often advancing in conſiderable 
length before they emit a ſingle fruſſt. 
That when intended to raiſe cucumbers and trelons 
early, provide a quantity of freſh contig to make a 
ſmall hot-bed for à ſeed- bed, in which to raiſe the plants 
to a proper growth for ridging out into larger hot beds to 
remain to fruit : for this purpoſe a ſmall bed for a one or 
two-light frame may be ſufficient, eſpecially for private 
uſe: in which caſe a good cart load of proper hot dung, 
or about twelve or fifteen large wheel-barrows full, will - 
be enough for making a bed of proper dimenſions for a 
ene-light box, and ſo in proportion for a larger. Having 
procured the dung, it mutt be previouſly prepared by ſhak- 
ing it up in a heap, mixing it well together, and let it re- 
main eight or ten days to ferment z at the expiration. of 
1 - which time it will be arrived at a proper temperament for 

 - making into a hot- bete. vt Van 

1 Chooſe a place on which to make the hot-bed, in a ſhel- 
dry part of the melon ground, &c. open to the morn- 

ing and ſouth ſun: and it may be made either wholly on 
the ſurface of the ground, or in a ſhallow trench, of but 
1 from fx td twelve inches deep, and four or five feet wille, 
5 according to the frame; but if made entirely on the ſur- 

Js face, which is generally the moſt eligible method dt this 
r it affords the opportunity of- lining the fides 

of the bed with freſh hot dung quite down to the bottom, 
1 to augment the heat when it declines, and alſo prevents 
vert from ſettling about the bottom of the bed, as often 
4 happens when made in a trench, which chills the dung, and 

Cauſetk the heat ſoon to decay. e eee 
= il Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 
THY  - dimenſions of the bed with four fakes ; making an allow- 
17 In ance for it to be two or three inches wider than the frame 
1 each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake and mix the 
dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
the back of the fork, as you go on; but I would not adviſe 
treading it; for a bed which is trodden hard, will not work 
e kindly as that which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
 felf:: in this manner proceed. till the bed is arrived;at the 
height of three feet, idea balf, which will nor 
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then raiſe the glaſs behind, that the fteam may paſs away. 


ſteam continues in the bed, it may be proper, When hes 


glaſs a little every day; and if the earth in the pots appears 
| Uo AS OE oo 
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be too much, but let it be full three feet high: as ſoohae ä 
the bed is finiſhed to the intended height, let the/frame 
and glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe till the heat comes up, 


Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 
it, previouſly obſerving if it has ſettled unequally, take off 
the frame and light, and level any inequalities, make the 
ſurface ſmooth, and put on the frame again, and lay in as 
much dry earth as will cover the bed all over about three 
inches thick: then fill ſome ſmall pots with: rich dry-earth,. 
ſet them within the frame, put on the glaſs, and keep it 
cloſe, till the earth in the pots is warm. When that is ef- 
fected, ſow a few ſeeds in each pot, either of cucumbers 
or melons, or both, ſeparately, about half an inch deep. 
This done, place the pots in the middle of the bed, and 
draw ſome of the earth of the bed round each pott. 

Cover the glaſs every night with a ſingle mat only, forthe *- * 
firſt three or four nights after the ſeed is ſown,: but as the 
heat decreaſes augment the covering: being careful in eo- 
vering up, never to ſuffer the ends of the mats to hang down 
low over the fides of the frame, which would draw up a 
hurtful ſteam, keep the plants too cloſe, and dra them 
up weak, and of a yellowiſh unhealthy- like colour; obſerv- 
ing likewiſe in covering up, that whilſt the great heat and 


mats are put on in the evening, to raiſe one of the upper 
corners of the light half an inch, or a little mort ot le 
occaſionally, to give vent to the ſteam; ſuffering dne end - 
of the mat to hang down à little, juſt to defend the part 
where the glaſs is tilted © © + | e 
Great care js-requiſite that the earth in the pots have net 
too much heat, for the bed is yet very hot, which is the 
reaſon theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots 3 bes 
cauſe if any thing of burning ſhould appear, you can en-. 
veniently raiſe the pots farther from the dung, from Which | 
the danger proceeds, without diſturbing the ſeed or plants; 
and thereby prevent all injury from too much heat, - pros. 
vided you examine the bed every day, and give proper 
vent to the rank ſteam within the frame, while of a bun- 
ing qualit7). e e 
n two, three, or four days after the ſeed is ſown,” yon 
may expect the plants to appear; when it will be proper 
to admit freſh air to them, by raiſing the upper end of the 
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dry, refreſh it moderately with a little water that has ſtood 
in the bed all night, and continue to cover the glaſs every 
night with garden mats. At this time alſo if the heat of 
the bed is ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs a little behind with a prop, 
when you cover up inthe evening, to give vent to theſteam ; 
and nail a mat to hang down over the end of the glaſs that 
is raiſed, to break off the external cold air from the plants; 
but when the heat is more moderate, the glaſſes may be 
ſhut cloſe every night, obſerving to continue the admiſſion 
of freſh air at all opportunities in the day- time, and, if 
> windy or a very ſharp air, td hang a mat before the place 
— anS | ene 
On the day that the plants appear, ſow a little more 
- ſeed in the ſame bed, in the manner above-mentioned; 
for theſe tender plants being liable to ſuffer by different 
cauſes at this ſeaſon, it is proper therefore to ſow a little 
ſeed at three different times in the ſame bed, at ſhort in- 
tervals; for if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry, another may 
"Jubcond::- 0275s BE rt 85 
When the plants however, both of the firſt and ſucceed- 
ing en e are two, three, or four days old, they ſhould 
be planted into ſmall pots, which pots 1a uſt be placed alſo 
in the hot-bed, in the manner following. th 1 
Obſerve to fill the pots the day before you intend to re- 
move the plants, with ſome rich dry earth, and ſet them 
within the frame till the next day, when the earth in the 
ts will be warm; then let ſome of the earth be taken 
dut, to the depth of an inch from the top of the pot; form- 
Ang the middle of the remaining earth a little hollow; then 
with your finger carefully raiſe the plants up out of the 
ſieed- pots, with all the roots as entire as poſſible, and with 
"as much earth as will hang about them, and place them in 
the ather. pots, in the hollowed part of the earth, with 
their roots towards the centre, and earth over their ſhanks_ 
near an inch thick, with ſome of the earth that was taken 
out of the pots ; obſerving, if cucumbers, to plant three. 
or four plants in each pot; if melons, two plants in each 
pot will be ſufficient, and if the earth is quite dry, give a 
very little water, juſt to the roots of the plants only; and 
directly plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, cloſe to 
one another, filling up all the ſpaces between the pots 
with earth; and let every part of the bed within the frame 
be covered with as much earth as will prevent the riſing of 
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the rank ſteam immediately from the dung, Which would 
deſtroy the plants. : | 0 IM 


Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that the 


roots of the plants do not receive too much heat : if any 
thing like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as 
far as you ſee neceſlary for the preſervation of the plante, 


replunging them again to their rims when the danger is 


Over. 


Two or three days after planting, if the had 36 in good 


condition, the plants will have taken root; though that is 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. 


When the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little 


water in the warmeſt time of the day; and if performed 
when the ſun ſhines, it will prove more beneficial to the 
plants: let the watering be repeated moderately, accord- 


ing as the earth in the pots appear dry; and for this pur- 


poſe, always have à quart bottle or two full of water ſet 
within the frame, to be ready to water the plants as you 
ſee them require it. 5 


If there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 


| ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſſigle, lay 
ſome dry long hitter, ſtraw, waſte, hay, or dried fern round 
the ſides of the bed, and raifing it by degrees as high on 
the outſides of the frame, as the earth is within. 3 


This will defend the beds from heavy rains or ſnow, if 


either ſhould happen: for theſe, if ſuffered to come at the 
bed, would chill ; 


whereby the plants would certainly receive a great check. 


it, and cauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, 


If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 


pln every day, by tilting the glaſſes, in proportion to the 


eat of the bed, and temperature of the external air; in 
this caſe, however, do not fail, when there is a ſharp air 
or wind ſtirring, to faſten a mat to the frame, ſo as to han 


down over the place where the air enters, as aforeſaid; far 
this will alſo prevent the wind and cold air from entering 
immediately into the frame upon the plants, and they wil 


reap the benefit of the air to a greater advantage than if the 


15 


About a fortnight, or a little more or leſs time after the 


bed is made, you will carefully examine the heat thereof, 
to ſee if it wants augmentation, and when the heat begins 
to decline conſiderably, remove the ſtraw, hay, or fern, 


from the front and back of the bed, if any was laid round 


it, as before adviſed ; then apply a lining of freſh hoe 
. N A 


3 Y ._ * horſe- 
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Horſe-dung, to one 6r both ſides as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 
by the heat being leſs or more decreaſed, laying it eighteen. 
inches wide, but raiſe it very little higher than the dung of 
the bed, leſt it throw in too much heat immediately to the 
earth and plants; and as foon as you have finiſhed the lin- 
ing, cover the top with earth two inches thick; for this 
will prevent the rank ſteam of the new dung from comin 
up, and entering into the frame when the glaſs is tilt 
for the admiſſion of air, where it would prove very deſtruc- 
tive to the plants; the lining will ſoon begin to work, 
when it will greatly revive the heat of the bed, and con- 
tinue it in good condition a fortnight longer. 
' Tenor twelve days after lining the fides, remove the 
litter from the two ends of the bed, and apply alſo a lin- 
| ing of hot dung to each end, as above; it will again aug- 
11 ment the heat for another fortnight to come. oy 
11 After performing the lining, it may be proper to lay 
a quantity of dry long litter of any kind all round the 
general lining, which will protect the whole from driving 
cold rains and ſnow, and preſerve the heat of the bed in a 


wy fine growing temperature. 
By applying theſe liniags of hot dung in due time, and 
_ renewing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you may preſerve ” \ 
| the bed in a proper temperature of heat, of ſufficient dura- 
* WM tion to continue the plants in a free growing ſtate in the 
FF - fame bed, until they are of due ſize for ridging out into 
tthe larger hot-beds where they are to remain to produce 
— 8 | e T 
Obſerve, however, that where there is plenty of hot 
dung. and every proper convenience, you may, in order 
to forward the plants as much as poſſible, prepare a ſecond 
hbuot- bed by way of a nurſery, about a fortnight. after mak- 
Ing the ſeed-bed, in order to receive the plants therefrom 
in their pots, when the heat begins to decline, plunging 
the pots in the earth as above directed; continuing to ſup- 
port the heat of this bed as already explained, and in which 
the plants may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire 
a proper ſize for tranſplanting fmally into the fruiting hot 
beds. See next month. = 5 
When they have formed their two firſt rough leaves, 
about two or three inches broad, and have ſhot runners, 
one or two joints, they are then of a proper ſize for ridging * 
out into the large hot-beds, where they are finally to re- 
main. See next month. | | . | 8 | 
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0 
4 But che r ſtopt ox topped at the firſt or ſecond 
* joint, 1. 6. the top of the firſt advancing runner, when formed | 
f in the centre like a ſmall bud, ſhould be pinched off clois t 
e the joint, as directed in February, which ſee. e 
* =: Care of the Various Sorts of Lettuce 
. If you have lettuce plants in frames, or under hoop-arches 
9 | defended with mats, let them enjoy the open air at all op- 
is portunities, by taking the glaſſes, or other ſhelters, entirely 
off, when che weather is mild and dg... 
* But in very wet weather, and when ſharp cutting winds 
revail, keep the glaſſes over them, obſerving to raiſe them 
= behind three or four inches in mild days, to admit air to the _ 
4 plants: for, if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn 
up weak, and attain to but little perfection; but let the 
12 glaſſes be cloſe ſhut every cold night. In ſevere froſty. wea- 
by ther, keep them eloſe night and day, and cover the Flaſſes 
4 with mats, or ſtraw, &c, both of nights, and occationally ß 
* in the day-time, if no ſun appears, and the froſt is rigor- 
s ous ; alſo thoſe under hoop-arches ; but be ſure let them 
have the full air in all dry open wether. . | =p 
* In the above lettuces pick off all decayed leaves when 
„ any appear, and keep them always cleared from weeds ; 
. and in mild weather ſtir the ſurface of the earth between, 
bo which will much enliven the plants. 1 4 
to „ Sowing Lettuce. „ 
ce About the firſt or ſecond week in this month, if the wea- 
* ther is open, you may ſow ſome green and white Cos let 
ot tuce, common cabbage lettuce, browu Dutch, and Cili- 
er cia kinds, &c. all on a warm border, under a ſouth wall 
ad or pales, &c. and that in digging the border for theſe, if 
k- you lay it a little ſloping to the ſun, the ſeed will ſtand a 
m etter chance to ſucceed at this early ſeaſon 
ng Sowa little more of the ſame ſeed about the middle and 
p- latter end of this month, in order both to ſucceed the crops 
ch ſowed at the beginning, and as a ſubſtitute in caſe they 
ire ſhould be cut off by the ſeverity of the weather, at this 
ot | ſeaſon of the year: but for the greater certainty of having 
1 a ſew forward lettuce, you may ſow a little feed in a dry 
es, warm ſpot, defended with a frame, and put on the glaſſes 
rs, occaſionally ; or ſow ſome under hand-glaſſes,  *_ | 
ng Theſe ſeeds, at this ſeaſon, ſhould be ſown moderately 
re- thick, and raked evenly 5 lightly into che ground, } 
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- Bar when required to raiſe ſome early lettuce, as Nn | 
a8 poſſible, you may ſow ſome green and white Cos kinds, 
in a lender hot-bed under laffes, or occafional- ſhelter of 
mats, for planting out early into warm borders; or the 
young plants may be greatly forwarded, if pricked upon 
another hot-bed next month; and, in March or F Apes 
3 into the full ground, 


| | Forcing early Marte: B 
ö Hot beds for forcing aſparagus, may be rde wich ſue- 
ceſs any time this month, which will furniſh young aſpara- 
gus for the table next month, and in March. 
For the method of performin ow work, ſee the article 
F ene Ajparagi in February, 8 


. 


Sawing Radiſbes. o 
In the beginning, or any time this month, whew: al 
Weather is open, ſow ſome ſhort-topped radiſhes for an- 
1 early crop, on a warm border, that lies well to the ſun, 
onder a wall or other fence; and about the middle or latter 
end of the month, yor may ſow more of the ſame ſort, and 
| ſome ſalmon radiſhes to ſueceed the ſhort- tops. a 
But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of , bath forts together, | 
but let each ſort be ſowed ſeparate; for the ſhort-topped | 
kind will come into uſe ſooner by a week than the en 
radiſh, even if both are ſown at the ſame time: 8 the 
latter runs more to leaves than the former. 
I be ſureſt method is, to ſow a little of the ſhort- pond 
kind at leaſt twice this month: therefore, if you ſow in the 
beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the latter end 
of the month, in the ſame ſituation. 
There may be mixed and ſown. with the radiſh, a  ſprink- 
ling of carrot-ſeed ; for if the radiſhes. ſhould fail, the carrots 
may ſucceed; and, if both ſucceed, | there will be a double 
_ advantage; for when the radiſhes are drawn off for uſe there 
remains a crop of carrots, which will come in at an early ſea- 
_ - - fon: or, inſtead of the carrots you may ſow a {prinkling of 
| * round-leaved ſpinach and a littie lettuce, and when the ra- 
diſhes come off, theſe alſo come in. This is the common | 
e of the London gardeners. 
You ſhould ſow the radiſh ſeeds pretty "thick at this ſea- 
' ſon, for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it 
ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off jome, and the birds too 
being 93 to attack S will deſtroy many; -of | 
t q 


| f 1 
Cy „ 
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y the ſeed evenly over the ſurface, and either take'it in with a 
of large wide teethed rake,, or, if ſowed in beds, cover it with *: 
fa fine earth from the alleys, half an inch deep; then ob- 
> ſerving, eſpecially if appearance of froſt, that after the ſeed 
7 is ſowed, it will be of much advantage to ſpread fome dry | 
a . Jong litter over the ſurface, two inches thick, Which will > 
keep the ſurface warm, reſiſt the froſt, and greatly forward 
Is: che germanation of the feed; 34 005 15 FRO REA 
bs Likewiſe when the plants begin to come up, continue to pro 
4s tet them from the froſt and birds, by Op Its fern, or 
mats over the ſurface, to remain till they are fairly above 
le ground, then uncovered every mild day, covered 0 nights, 
| and when froſty weatter ; uſing a pitch-fork, &c: in ſpreadin 
| on the ſtraw covering, and a light wooden rake to draw it off 
| into the alleys, where it muſt be permitted to lie to be ready 
he do ſpread over the plants every night, and even in the day,, 
Mi when there is occaſion, on account of ſevere froſt, which, 
. however, ſhould always be done every night, when there is 
er an appearance of froſt, but muſt be kept off in mild wea- 
id-; ther: which work of covering early radiſhes ſhould be con- 
1 tinued occaſionally until the plants are fairly in the rough 
er, leaves; but in default of litter or ſtraw: for this purpole, 
ad may cover with garden mats, firſt having a quantity of 
on wooden pegs ſtuck into the groùnd ſlant ways, two or three 
he inches above the ſurface, to keep the mats hollow from the. 
55 radiſfies: both of which methods of covering 5 radiſhes, 
ad is the general practice of the London gardeners, who hereby. i 
* have them 8 to draw for market plentifully in March. 
#2: ww But in order to have radiſhes as early as poſſible, recourſe 


may be had to the aſſiſtance of hot-beds ; therefore, any 
time in this month, make a moderate hot-bed for ane or 
more three- light frames, only about half a yard or two feet 
depth of dung, ſuficient- juſt to promote the early germi> _ 2; 
nation of the feed, and forward the plants-moderately wih- 
out running them up long-ſhanleed, &c. When the bed is 
made, ſet on the frame; lay in about fix, or ſeven inches 
depth of earth, then, having ſome ſeed of the beſt early 
. dwarf ſhort-topped radiſh, ſow it evenly-on the ſurface; and 
cover it half an inch deep with light mould, and put on 


ea the glaſſes, or, fof want of frames and glaſſes, v may fx 

Ni hoops or poles arch-ways over the bed, and cover it win 

too mats, on nights and bad weatger‚ i OO 
When the plants appear, give them a large ſhare ef air, 


either by taking the glaſſes, cc. entirely of in open d 
Weather, or tilting them up high at one end, as the weather 


. 


* 
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ſhall permit, otherwiſe they will be ſpoiled; or if a cover- 
ing of mats, throw them up on the ſouth ſide; and after 
the plants have been up a few. days, thin them regularly 
with your hand, where they ſtand too thick, and leave the 
ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding about an inch and an half aſunder. 
Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm ſpot in the 
common ground, and covered with a frame, &. Theſe 


come in at a very acceptable ſeaſon. 

Ins + * „ Er 

If the weather is open and dry, about the beginning, or 
any time of this month, let a warm ſpot of ground be pre- 
. pared for a few early carrots: dig the ground a full ſpade 
deep, and break the earth well as you goon. 
But this is only intended for a few to come in a little be- 
fore the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall compartment 
"of ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe. Chooſe a 
dry mild day to ſow the ſeed, and let it be raked in as ſoon 
as ſown. 5 ny „„ 
In ſome families, young carrots are required as early as 
poilible, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the ſeed in 
a moderate hot-bed; if you have no frame, or none at 
Jiberty, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and 
coyered with mats occaſionally. « _ 8 . 
Make the hot-bed about two feet thick of dung, and the 
"earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the bed. Sow the ſeed 
2hialy on the ſurface, and cover it a quarter of an inch deep. 
When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free air in 
mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilſt young. 
And when an inch or two high, thin them to about three 
inches aſunder; and you will thus have young ſpring carrots 
for drawing fn | £4 


April and May. | ; 

. 8 Spi nach). | 
On a ſmall ſpot of ground you may ſow a little ſpinach, 
i co come in early in the ſpring ; at which time it will be very 
acceptable in moſt families. The ſmooth-ſeeded, or round- 

leaved ſpinach, is the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon. 1 
The firſt feed may be ſown about the beginning of this 
ment, and a little more about the middle or towards the 
Hatter end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and to 
Have a regular ſucceſſion: ſow it either broad-caſt and rake 
jt in, or in broad flat ſhallow drills, drawn with an hoe flat 
ways, an inch deep and a foot aſunder, or in drills between 


rows of early beans, &. | 
ö | Snali 


— 
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Small Sallading. W 
Mae a flight hot-bed, in which to ſow the Aifferent POS 


of {mall ſallading, that will not now endure the open air at 


_ this ſeaſon of the year: ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, 
and rape, and likewiſe lettuce,” to cut while young, 


Ihe hot-bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more PRA 


eightcen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered with a 
frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, fox a-crols,. 


and cover occaſionally with mats. The earth muſt be hight ; 


and dry, and laid about five or fix inches thick on the bed : 


then either let ſhallow flat drills be drawn from the back to © 
the front of the bed; ſow the ſeed therein, each fort ſepa- 


rately and very thick, W them not more than a. 
uarter of an inch deep with earth; or if but juſt covered is 


ufficient, and the plants will riſe more expeditious and 55 


regular: or the ſeed may be ſown all over the ſurface of the 


| bed; each ſort ſeparate, ſmooth it down with the ſpade, then 
covered by fifting as much 2 earth over as wi juſt cover 
it, as above obſerved ; and dire&l E t on the glaſſes: Or, in 


want of frames and lights, d-glaſſes, or a cover- 


ing * — every night” "nd it bad wea 2 ſupported acroſa s 
the | 


As ſoon as the plants appear; give them air lentifully, 
by raiſing the glaſſes on props ;. otherwiſe they l mould or 
fog, and ſpoil as faſt as they come up. 

f you have not hot dung to ſpare to make hot-beds foe 
this uſe, let a warm border, near or under a ſouth wall, er 
other fence, be laid ſloping to the ſan, raiſed a fopt higher 
on the north ſide, than in front. Set a frame thereon, fink 
ing the back part, &c. ſo as to have the whole ſurface of the 
earth within f, ix inches of the glafſes ; ſow the falliding, pat 
on the glaſſes, and you need not fear ſucceſs, except in very 
ſevere froſty weather, when a hot-bed muſt neceſſarily be 
made to raiſe theſe {mall herbs where OT a e i 


« f Mint. Wo | , 2 
Make a ſmall hot · bed for ſome mint, to.« come 3 


the ſpring. A bed for a one-light box will be ſufficient-fop' 
a middling family, but if for a large family, or for market, 


let the hot-bed be larger in proportion, — it two feet 


thick of dung; if you have no frame, or none do ſpare, fix 
ſome hoops acroſs the "nes in reer te cover 1 n 


e wh — 


. 
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a Lay about four or five inches depth of earth on the bed, 
+ — - then having ſome. roots of common ſpear-mint, place them 
upon the ſurface, pretty thick, and cover them with earth 
about an inch and a half deep; z or may place the roots in 
d and draw the earth over them. 
The mint will appear in about a week or fortnight, and 
je” be in fine- order for mint ſauce, &c. and either to uſe 
r 44 ld. neee e 8 


Panſey. 
"Sow ſome parſley-ſeed, if open weather, about ho mid. 
43 . or towards the latter end of this month. 
Ks There being two forts, the common plane- leaved, and the | 
cCiurled leaved, the latter is preferable, the leaves being large 
thick and buſhy, and is in much requeſt for garniſh to diſhes, 
though both ſorts are eligible as pot-herbs, &c. Let the ſeeds 
be ſowed each fort ſeparate, in any dry ground, in ſhallow 
- _ drills nine inches aſunder, and coverey a in with earth about "= 
= _ quarter of an inch deep. | 
Qr theſe ſeeds may be fowed in x genes drill round the 
2 ,edges of the kitchen garden. . or 8 the edge of 
"the borders next the paths. 
This ſeed ſometimes lies ſix weeks or te months Fate it 
grows. 5 


n 
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Look over the r of cauliflower plants; ; ler 
. withered or damaged leaves appear, let them be pi 
and ſuffer no Weeds to grow among them, and ſtir the — 4 
gently between, which will enliven and cheriſh the plants. 
In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air every 
- Gay, by raiſing the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather is mild and dry: but keep them cloſe 
5 owe every CRIES, and not open them at all in froſty 
In very * 5 — cover the glaſſes 175 night with 
mats, ſtraw, or fern; alſo, if there be occaſion, in the day- 
time, in very rigorous froſt, and no ſun; likewiſe lay ſome 
litter round the outſides of the frame, Fa this will be very 
| - uſeful in preventing the froſt from entering at the ſides. 
Cauliflowers under hand or bell glaſſes muſt alſo have air 
. _ every mild day, by raiſing the glaſſes three or four inches 
* high on the warmeſt ſide; in ſharp weather keep them cloſe ; 
in ſevere froſt, lay ſome litter round each glaſs; this will 
mY” the plan greatly d but 1 in mild dry weather, the 


_ glaſſes | 
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glaſſes may be taken off every day for four or los Ibs: 13 
and in quite mild weather, let. the . glaſſes remain tilted alſo 
on nights, to admit full air, to prevent- their drawing up 
weak, or running into flower, at aw. improper 2 but 
ey muſt be kept cloſe every cold night. R 


bage- plants ; let ſome. rotten 
which ſhould; be well dug one ſpade deep, and the dung. 


a properly buried in the bottom of the trenches. 
mild, and the plants ſtrong, they may be removed, chierv- 


way, or ſome only half that diſtance, when defigned to cut 
the cabbages while young, in a thipning order: 


be planted at chis time. 
have been deſtroyed by t the ſeverity of N the e and the 


ſpring, there may, if you are ſcarce of ground, be ſown a 
thin crop of round-leaved ſpinach, between the rows; 


May . 


work ſhould be done generally i in November or December; 
but where it was omitted in theſe months, it may fill be 
done: if the weather will permit, let it be N in the 


beginning of the month, 
and beſt fall grown cabbages, &c. be taken up in a mild and 85 


they appear wet, place them with the Reads downward a 


may uſe cabbage ſtalks, furniſhed with good heads of 


© ref pects, both in * to the ed of the feed __ 3 
produce. 


g- 7 
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Plant out CG abbage „ 3 


"When the weather is open, pre pare ſome ground ber . 
ung be laid on the ground, 


—_ 


owards. the latter end of the month, if the weather i 18. 


ing to plant them about two feet and a half aſunder every 


The ſugar- Joaf and early Yorkſhire cabbage, | NAY N . 
for this ſeaſon; but any of the larger forts . y likewiſe NY 


% 


Make good the plants in the former ROT rk thee 


vermin, . 
On the ground wherecabbages are planted ow. or in che 


71 FAY. P 


which, if-ſown now, will be fit to e off in * and 


'T las Cabbages,. 't& c. fob TY - 
Tranſplant cabbages and ſavoys, &. for FAY this | 1 


The method of preparing and planting them is "he's 
For the purpoſe of ſaving ſeed, let ſome of the large 


dry day, and diveſt them of the large outer leaves; and if 


day or two, to drain off any moiſture before planted,” ts 
prevent their rotting ; or, in default of full cabbages, 


ſtrong ſprouts, as they will anſwer the ſame purpoſe iu all”. 


— — 
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Let a dry open compartment of ground be choſen for 


planting them, where the ſun and air can freely come: 


and the readieſt method is to plant them in trenches, as 
you dig the ground; and the plants ſhould be allowed 
three feet diſtance each way | | 15 

Dig the ground a full ſpade deep, and keep the trenches 


clear and wide. When you have advanced with the dig- 


ging two feet from the end, then with the ſpade cut the 
edges of the trench, on the ſide that is dug, even, and 
almoſt perpendicularly downward, ang then ſet the cab- 


bages upright in the trench, cloſe to the dug ground, and 


ot 


two or three feet aſunder, with the bottom of their heads a 
little within the ſurtace of the earth; and having planted 
one row, proceed again with the digging, laying the 
ground againſt their flalks and roots, and raiſe it gradually 


round the bottom of each head; continuing with the dig- 


ging till advanced three feet from the row of plants, then 
prepare the trench as before, and plant another row in the 
ſame manner, and ſo proceed till the whole is planted. 
They will ſhoot up into ſtalks in the ſpring, for flower and 


ſeed; which will ripen in Auguſt following. 


When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day, 
before ſetting in of froſt,” to earth up ſuch celery that re- 
quires it. | FT ES 1 

Let the earth be well broken, and laid up to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be craſhed down, or /bruiſed, 
ng the earth very near the top of the plants: for if ſe- 


- 


vere froſt ſets in, it will deſtroy all ſuck parts of the plants as 
are above ground; and if much of the plants ſhould happen 


to be out of the ground in ſuck weather, and be thereby de- 


© royed, it will alſo occaſion a decay of thoſe parts that are 


within the ground. . : LEES 
In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day; but 


if the ground is frozen hard, you cannot eafily take them up; 


. » therefore, at the approach of ſevere weather, cither cover 
ſome of the rows with dry long litter, which will prevent the 


ground from being frozen, and will alfo prote& the plants ; 
or, at the approach of ſevere weather, there may, Fae the 


ſervice of a family, be a quantity of the plants taken up in a 
_ dry day: carry them into ſome theltered place, and there lay 
them in dry earth or fand, as far as their white; or blanched 


Endivee 


1 


* 
- 
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2 In dry open weather, let ſome of the beſt full grown endive 
4 be prepared for r taking opportunity of a dry day, 
f When the plants are alſo dry, and tie the leaves of each plant 


together: they will be blanched for uſe in a, fortnight, proper 
for ſallads, ſoups, ſtewing, ce. i 
Likewiſe may tranſplant endive into ridges of dry earth, 
for blanching more ſecurely from wet or froſt: In a dry mid 
day, take a quantity of the beſt endiye, of full growth, and 
if the plants appear wet in the heart, may place them top 
downward in a dry place for a day or two, to drain off the 
moiſture, otherwiſe will be apt to rot in the ground before: - 
the blanching is effected. Prepare a high ridge of earth, 
where the ground is light and dry, in the n following: 
mark out a ſpace three feet wide, in length proportionable 
to the quantity of endive to be blanched 3 dig it one ſpade 
deep, and break the earth fine, then dig a, two-feet wade 
trench on each fide, caſt the earth thereof in the middle 
- ſpace, forming the wholg into a high ridge, making the ſides. 
as ſteep as poſſible, that heavy rains may run quickly off, 
and not reſt about the plants; and into the ſides of which 
depoſit the endive ; gathering the leaves of each plant up 
regularly and cloſe, make an opening on the ſides of the 
ridge, put the plants ſideways into the- earth, almoſt to the 
tops of the leaves, and pretty cloſe to one another. 
_ After being thus depoſited, protect them in froſty weather 
with a covering of dry litter, and they will here whiten in 
tolerable perfection. FA EE I 
Or for the greater certainty of blanching and preſerving 
good endive at this ſeaſon, there may be laid a quantity of 
ight dry earth, or ſand, into any dry ſhed or other covered 
place, in a high ridge, or round heap, and fo bury the em. 
dive therein as above; or lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, in 
2 garden- frame, in a ridge, and in which plant your endive 
almoſt to the tops of their leaves; and when the weather 
is froſty or wet, the glafles may be put on, and other cover- 
ing if neceſſary ; by this method you may obtain good endive 
in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care be taken to lay in a, 
quantity at the firſt approach of hard froſts. One frame will _ 
contain a great many plants. r 
But wich reſpect to the endive that is growing in the open 
ground, it is proper, in ſevere froſty weather, to cover ſome 
of the beſt plants with any kind of dry long litter, but muſt 
be immediately removed in mild weather to Prevent putre- 
faction. i - | : Beans. 


\ 
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Beans. 


In the Wr nN of this month, if the weather i is open; let 
ſome ground be got ready for a main crop of broad beans. 
The principal large forts are: 4 
Sandwich bean, toker bean, Windſor bean, btoad Spaniſh 
bean, broad long -podded bean. | 
5: + UE; Sandwich bean is an excellent fort, and may be 
planted the firſt week in this month, if the weather permits. 
Alſo the toker bean, which is very fine, and a good bearer. 
Let the rows be three feet diſtant from each other, and ſet 
the beans either by a blunt-ended dibble, two or three inches 
deep, or drill them in that depth; and about four or hve 
inches aſunder in the rows. _ 
Some Windſor beans may be planted Soar the fime wine ; 
but the firſt main crop had better be deferred till after the 
middle of the month. Let the rows be a yard aſunder,. and 
_ the beans five or fix inches apart in the rows. 
Vou may, however, in «his month, plant alſo the 1 50 
: Spaniſh, long-podded,. or any ſort of garden beans that are. 
. moſt approved of, either for family uſe or market. And if 
ſome ſmall early beans were not planted before Chriſtmas, or 
have ſuffered by the froſt, let ſome more pf the ſame kinds 
be now planted the firſt opportunity of mild open weather, 
either cloſe ſowed for tranſplanting, or planted in rows two 
or three feet aſunder, where they are to remain. 


Rog the 18 aps of beans, ſee October and Meter | 
Pas. 


"Let" ſome hot-ſpur peas be ſowed the beninetits is this 
HD; for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to ſuc- 
- ceed the ſame ſorts which was fown 1 m November and Decem- 
ber: the forts are, 


Charlton hot-ſpur, golden hot-ſpur, Reading hot-ſpur, 
- Maſter's Wet Per &c. 

But the two firſt are the earlieſt, and the others are proper 
to fucceed them. Sow each fort in rows, a yard alunder : 
but if the ground is rich, and you intend to ſet Ricks to 


them, to climb upon for i rt, let the rows be three feet 
a £ and a half A oy N 


At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow the firſt crop of mar- 
= Towfat'peas, and*they will ſucceed the hot-{purs ; for they 
will come into bearing as the others go off. This pea is 
BE much admired in moſt families: but the dwarf marrowfat i 18 
the * for ſowing gat this ſeaſon ; oblery1 18 „ if you * 


* = 


7 


— 


* 
ic tend to ſet flicks for theſe peas to run or climb upon for ſup⸗ 
| port, ſow them in rows full four feet diſtant from each other; 
et "2 if no ſticks are intended, three feet and a half will = 5 
8. quite ſufficient. | 
| Por a general lift of peas, ſer the lager * che kitehon 
ſh plants, at the end of the book, any of e SM 5 
| owed now in open weather. Wh | | 
be © ©» Farthing up Peas and Brant. 2 WE mY 
A If you have. peas and beans already up, one, tro, or "ke 
er. 
et 8 high, or more, take advantage of a dry day, when 
. the ſurface of the ground 1 is dry, and draw ſome earth up | to 
: their tems. - - 
* This ſhould not be Enitied: for it will rengthen the 
be | 2 p and TIO | them greatly from the froſt. - .. 
E 2 
the | - Artichokes. - + __ © 4 
and Artichokes, if not en before, would not be neg- 
| lected any longer, except the ſeverity of the froſt prevents 
oa 


it; in which caſe it will be proper, after clearing away the 
wy large leaves, to lay a good thick covering of long litter, Writ, 
d if or ſtraw over them; otherwiſe you will run the riſque of loſing 


ſerving, preparatory to landing up, cut away all the large 
and 43 ah leaves eloſe to the ground; then dig be- 


cember, . 
But the-work of 3 up artichoker thould e be 
performed in the end of November, eee 

for which ſee the work of thoſe months. And the earthing or 
landing them up ſhould never be omitted, for it is the moſt. * 

certain method of preſerving the plants in ſevere winters... 
And after they are landed, if the froſt ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay long litter over the'rows'; 
if the plants are of the true globe ſort, too great care cannot 


per de taken to 11 8 1 them: for ſometimes a ſevere winter 
der: makes great havock among them, and in ſpring young ſets 
3 to recruit the ee pe are often ſo very . W they 
et can ah be obtained for any money, 


N eſprooms. x Z 
Muſhroom. beds ſhould" be carefully . to at 5 


dea 13 
fat! 18 
du in- 


Jeſs * twelve inches thick; and if N rain or ſhow” 
tend 
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alk your plants, if the froſt ſhould prove very rigorous; ob- 


' tween, and earth P the plants, as in November and De- 5 


ſeaſon, They ſhould have ſufficient covering to defend them 
| elfectually from the froſt, rain, or ſnow; which ſhould. not be 


"ould. | > 
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ſhould have penetrated quite through the covering, this muſt 
be removed immediately, or your ſpawn will be in danger of 
periſhing. Replace it with a good covering of Wheat or 
other ſtraw ; and if you find the wet weather likely to con- 
tinue, it will be proper to lay ſome large mats or canvas cloths 
cover the ffraw, which will greatly preſerve the beds. 
Muſhroom beds may now be made, if required; they will 
afford a full crop in ſoring and beginning of ſummer : though 
probably- not ſo ſuccetsful as the autamnal made beds. See 
the Kirchen Garden for S ptember, for the method of making 
and ſpawning the beds, &c. . 


— 
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The Favin GARDEN. 


8 Apple and Pear Trees in Eſpaliers, and vie 
. Walls. 


HERE there are wall and eſpalier apple and pear 
trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now te for- 
as of as much as poſſible, and may- be ſafely performed 
upon all forts, without fearing any danger from froſt, even 
it happens when performing the operation. 
Apple and pear-trecs being of the ſpur-hearing kind, ad 
mode ot bearing ſimilar, one method of pruning 
Aer for both; they producing their fruit upon thort 
natural {urs trem the fides and ends of the branches} and 
the 1ame branches continue bearing for many years, increaſ- 
ing their quantity of fruit-ſpurs as they gradually advance 
in length; let it therefore be remarked, that in the general 
courſe of pruning thoſe trees their branches and ſhoots are not 
to be ſhortened, but generally trained along horizontally to 
the eſpalier and wall, at their natural length, at leaſt as far 
as there is ſcope of room to extend them ; never ſhortened ex- 
cept on particular ocaſions, below explained; and the whole 
trained five or fix inches afunder. 

Keeping therefore chis in mind, look over the general | 
branches, and it the tree is young and in training, requir- 
ing a farther tuppiy of young wood to form the head, retain W 
2 proper quantity of the beſt- placed laſt ſummer fhoots 
at full length, and cut out aJl the ſuperfluous and irregular 

ones; but in full-trained or old trees, Kill retaining the for- 
mer-trained or fame individual bearing branches for many 
_— as long as they continue - fruitful ; and * examine 


5 2 an { 
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uſt any old branch that appears worn out or decayed, or not in 
of a 4 fines to bear, or any. that are too much crowded” or 
or very irregular, and let ſuch be now / pruned out; at the 
Mn ſame time obſerve where any of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots are. 
ths wanted to ſupply vacant ſpaces, and retain them according- 

| ly; cutting out cloſe to the main branches all the ſuper- 
Lil! fluous or over -abundant thereof, not now wanted for train- 
igh ing as above; likewiſe let all foreright and other irregular- 
See placed ſhoots be cut away; carefully retaining the leading 
Ing ſhoot to all the main branches, where there is ſcope to run 


them; ſo retaining the general branches and the neceſſary 
ſupply of young wood, about five or fix inches aſunder, to 
be trained to the wall, &c. all at their full length, as aforeſaid; 
and according as they advance in-length, fill continue ex- 
tending them to the wall and eſpalier, without ſhortening, 
if room admits. | 15 by 
In the courſe of this pruning have particular care to pre- 
ſerve all the natural fruit-ſpurs ; but cut away all thoſe formed 
of the remaining ſtumps of ſhortened ſhoots, for theſe rarely 
produce any thing but a confuſion of unneceſſary wood ſhoots 
every ſummer : and for which reaſon be careful in pruning cut 
the eee and irregular ſhoots, always to cut them quite 
cloſe to whence they originate. = | N 
Then train in all the remaining proper branches and 
ſhoots at full length, ſix inches — as foreſaid, without 
reducing them in length either in the ſummer or winter 


runing. . iis | 
: By I above practice the ſhoots or branches of theſe trees 
will, about the ſecond or third year after they are laid in, 
. begin to produce ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs (as they are generally 
termed). about an inch or two in length; ſome not above 
half an inch; and from theſe the fruit is produced. 
But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened; it 
would be cutting off the very part where blofſom-buds ar 
ſpurs firſt begin to appear; and inſtead of thoſe fruitful parts, 
they would ſend forth a number of ſtrong wood ſhoots. This 
' plainly ſhews that the ſhoots which are intended for fruit- 
bearing muſt not be ſhortened ; for if that is practiſed, the 
trees would conſtantly run to wood, and never produce any 
tolerable crop of fruit. | | FT 7] 

If, indeed, there is is a want of wood in any part of theſe 
trees, then occaſional ſhortening is neceſſary.  _ | 
For inſtance, if there is any vacant part in the tree, and 
two, three, or more ſhoots, are requiſite to furniſh that va- 

Io Es Cancys 
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can ey, and only one ſhoot was produced in that part the pre- 


ceding ſummer, that ſhoot, in ſuch a caſe, _ now ſhort- 
ened to four or five buds, it, if ſtrong, will produce three or 


flour lateral ſhoots the ſummer following. 


Pruning Plums and Cherries. 


_ _.. This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to prune and nail plums and 
_ cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 1 

Let it be obſerved, in the prunning of theſe trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, that, like the apples and pears, they being 
of the ſpux- bearing kind, producing the fruit upon ſhort na- 

[| tural ſpurs or ſtuds, emitted along the fides of the branches, 
olf from two or three to many years old; ſo maſt accordingly . 
| - retain the ſame branches many years for lap e 
not be ſhortened in the courſe of pruning, but trained hori- 
zontally at fall length, about five or fix inches aſunder ; alſo 

all young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, as are re 
to be reſerved in vacancies, to furniſn the wall or eſpalier 
wich hearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened;z; but every ſuch 
ſhoot or branch muſt be left entire; and this ſhould at all 
times be obſerved, which is the only certain method whereby 

to render the branches fruitful. _ Le . 

+ In the operation of pruning theſe trees, obſerve as adviſed 

for the apple and pear trees, to prune away all irregular 
wood and {uperabundant ſhoots, cloſe to the mother branches, 
and if caſual worn-out or decayed old anfruitful branches 
occur, let them now be cut out, retaining young wobd-of 
laſt ſummer's growth, &c. to ſupply the place of them; 
Preſerving alſo, in all vacant ſpaces, a ſupply of the beſt 
young ſhoots at their natural length, as above adviſed, and a, 
leading one to each branch; being careful to preſerve the 
mort natural fruit ſpurs, and cut away cloſe all ſtumps of 
former ſhortened ſhoots : then, as ſoon: as a tree is thus 
pruned, proceed to train in all the proper ſhoots and branches 

to the wall and eſpalier, at full length, as aforeſaid, at the 
above mentioned diſtances: and all thoſe thus treated, will, 

in two or three year's time, ſend out many ſhort ſhoots, or 
Fruit-ſpurs, about half an inch or an inch in length, and 
| from theſe ſpurs. the fruit is always produced. A 

Ĩ heſe ſpurs generally appear firſt toward the extreme part 
of the branches; and if ſhortening was to be practiſed, thoſe 
parts would conſequently be cut away where the bloſſom buds 
would have otherwiſe firſt made their appearance. There- 
fore, in the courſe of pruning apple, pear, plum, and cher- 


8 


* 
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trees; never ſhorten or top the-young ſhoots, that are left 8 
2 a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing 


N form themſelves into a plentiful bearing ſtatG 
But if ſhortening was generally practiſed to theſe kinds of 
fruit-trees, as is the caſe With many pruners, it would prove 
their manifeſt deſtruction in regard to preventing their fruit - 
fulneſs; for, in the places where fruit buds would otherwiſe 
naturally appear, there would advance nothing but ſtrong 
wood ſhoots; ſo that the trees would be continually crowd 
ed with uſeleſs wood, and produce little or no D 


wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, as 
obſerved above, for the apples and p ears. 


General Obſervations in Pruning all the above Trees. 


We obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of a 
ples, Rr and cherry trees, was not proper in the 
general courſe of pruning; it however, in ſome particular 
caſes, is moſt neceſſary; for which take the following hints: 
For example, that when the trees, for walls and eſpaliers 
particularly, are about one year old from the budding or 
grafting, either in the nurſery, or newly planted againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, with their firſt ſnoot immediately from 
the budding or grafting, at full length, it 1s proper to ſhorten 
or head down theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of the bud or 
peak to force out lateral branches, which is called heading 
own the trees; but this ſhould not be done till ſpring, cut- 
ting them down. to four or. five eyes; which will procure la- 
teral ſhoots near the ground, in order that the wall or eſpa- 
lier may be. regularly furniſhed with branches from the bot- 
tom. After this the branches are to be trained along at their 
full length, except it appears neceſſary to ſhorten ſome, or 
all, of theſe lateral ſhoots, in order that each may throw out 
alſo two or three lateral branches, to furniſh. that part of the 
tree more effectually; training the ſaid lateral ſhoots alſo at 
their full length; but if there appear to be ſtill more 
branches wanting, ſome of the moſt convenient of theſe laſt 
ſaoots. may alſo be ſhortened, to promote their producinga 
tarther ſupply of lateral branches, ſufficient to give the tree 
its proper form; for the great art. is to encourage and aſſiſt 
young wall and eſpalier ee their firſt two or three 

years growth, to produce ſhoots in proper places, ſo as o 

* | 125 2 { cover 


a 


branches, if room to extend them; and they will thus all 


When, however, there is at any time a ſupply of wood _ 
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cover the wall or eſpalier regularly with branches, from 
the bottom to the top. e 
But when the trees have acquired branches enough to ef- 
fect the firſt proper formation of the head, they will after- 
wards naturally furniſn further ſupplies, to cover the wall or 
eſpalier regularly every way, to the allotted extent, without 
any farther ſhortening ;- except on particular occaſions, when 
a vacancy may happen in any part, according to the rule 
mentioned above, m the article of apples and pears. 
There is one thing farther to be obſerved in pruning apple, 
„plum, and cherry trees; and that is, when the trees 
ve acquired branches enough to cover the wall or eſpalier, 
at the diſtance above mentioned, then all thoſe young ſhoots 


of the laſt ſummer's growth, that are not wanted in vacancies 


to form new bearers, muſt be cut off quite cloſe to the place 


from whence they ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but the fruit-ſpurs 


that are naturally produced, which every. branch will be 
plentifully furniſhed with, if the above rules are obſerved. 


Peaches, Nedtarines „ and Apricots: — 


Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and 
nailed any time in this month, if the weather ſhould prove 
mild; or at all opportunities, without danger of any. ma- 
terial injury if pruned in froſty weat ner. 
For although theſe trees are rather tenderer than the ſorts 
before mentioned, and the froſt will affect them more at the 
e that are newly cut; but by what I ever could ob- 
erve, it is only extreme hard froſt that can any way af- 
fect them in conſequence ef pruning, and that not ma- 
terially, TIES. | BE 2 
In the training and pruning of peaches, neQarines, and 
apricots, little or no difference 1s to be obſerved; remark- 
ing of all theſe ſorts, they produce their fruit principally 
upon the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the fruit riſing 
directly from the eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiful ſupply of 


_ which muſt be reſerved annually in every part, to train in 
for bearing: they alſo ſometimes bear on the ſmall ſpurs 


ariſing on the two or three year's wood, but more generally 
the apricots, and all ſuch ſpurs ſhould alſo be preſerved, for 


they often: bear good fruit; keeping in mind however, that 


the young yearling ſhoots are to be confidergd as the genera! 
bearers; obſerving, that the branches and bearing ſhoots are 
to be trained to the wall horizontally, about five or fix inches 
afunder, pruning out annually all ſuperabundant 1 
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that are more than can be trained at that diſtance; like wiſe 
obſerving that as a due ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's 
ſhoots muſt annually be left in a regular manner in every 
part of the tree, to bear the fruit the ſucceeding ſummer, 
each of the ſaid ſhoots of each year muſt be ſhortened more 
or leſs according to their ſtrength, now in the winter pruning, 
as directed below, in order to encourage them to produce a 
more regular ſucceſſion of bearing wood in the enſuing ſum- 
mer. The wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit in 
the ſummer after that; and the fame ſhoots both bear the 
fruit and a ſupply of ſucceſſional ſhoots at the ſame time for 
future bearers, cc. S Bein 
Before you begin to prune, generally un- nail the greateſt 
part of the tree, by which means you will have room to exa- 
mine the ſhoots, and to uſe your knife properly. \ _ 

That in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be ſure to ſelect 
the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated ſhoots, which ſhoots maſt 
be left at a regular diſtance as above, and in ſuch order as to. 
be, as it were, coming up in a regular manner, one after 
another, in every part of the tree, making room for them, 
by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or unneceſſary ſnoots, to- 
gether with a proportionable ſhare of the former bearers, 
and old naked braaches, not furniſned with bearing wood. 

For example, you are to obſerve that theſe young ſhoots: 
we e of, are, as above hinted, produced only prin- 
cipally upon thoſe young ſhoots which were laid in laſt wiu- 
ter, and which produced the fruit laſt ſummer: and we will 
ſuppoſe each of the faid ſhoots, or branches, which were laid 
in laſt winter, to have produced three ſhoots laſt ſummer, . 
and that they now all remain, but that there may not be 
room to lay in more than one of the ſaid ſhoots on each of 
the branches; it remains to be conſidered, which of theſe 
three ſhoòts on each branch is proper to be left; whether 
the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the three: there is no 
rule for this, but we will ſuppoſe the middlemoſt of them, 
in which caſe, cut off the lower one quite cloſe to the 
branch, and then that part of the branch which hath the up- 
per ſhoot. upon it, muſt be cut off cloſe down to the middle 
one; ſo that there is only the middle ſhoot now remaining, 
Which terminates or makes the end of the branch: but, on 
the other hand, if it is thought moſt convenient to leave 
the uppermoſt of the three, the middle and lower are to be 
eat away cloſe to the branch: ſo, on the contrary, 7 3 I 
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lower one is to be left, cut off the branch with the middle 
and upper ſhoot thereon, cloſe to the lower one. and if 
thought moſt proper to leave in any place two out of the 
three ſhoots on a branch, then the upper and lower ſhoots are 
, apparently moſt proper, provided they be the beſt . | 
and ſo cut out the middle one: or if two lower ſhoots a) 
> beſt for your purpoſe, cut off the upper part of the 
anch with the top ſhoot on it cloſe” to the next or middle 
one; ſo that there remains that and the lower one. There 
may not always happen to be juſt three young ſhoots on 
every year's branches; but I choſe to mention that number, 
that I may be the better able, in this ſmall compaſs, to ex- 
plain and convey to the learner, an idea of the method 
praQtiſed i in pruning theſe ſorts of trees. 

Obſerve likewiſe in the courſe of pruning old trees of 
the ſame kinds, to cut out all uſeleſs old wood. 
What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is ſuch old 5 

branches 2s advance a great length without being furniſhed, 
with ſuch young thoots as above mentioned; ſuch branches 
| ſhould he either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to ab young: 
branch proceeding from It, that 1 1s 252 wit! young; 

ſhoots for bearing. // | 

Next let it be sed: that as Wt proceed, let * 
or moſt of thoſe young ſhoots that are left to bear, be 
ſhortened, to promote their producing more certainly a ſup- 
ply of ſucceſſional lateral ſnoots next ſummer, properly ſi- 
tuated, ſo as to continue every part of the tree always well 
furniſhed with bearers; for without this precaution. of 
ſhortening the ſhoots, they are apt to run up, producing 
laterals only, moſtly. towards the upper part, leaving the 
bottom naked: whereby the tree in time becomes devoid of 
bearing ſhoots below /; ſo that the ſhortening ſhould be per- 
formed more or leſs according to their Arength, and. alſo ac- 

cording to that of the tre. | 
Feor inftance, if a tree is weak, the mots Would be. left 
about fix or ſeven. inches diſtance from each other, and they 
_ ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their ſtrength; ſome, 
perhaps, may be left about fix inches long, others erght, ten, 
or twelve inches; for the ſhortening ſhould always he per- 
formed more or leſs in Fare to the ſtrength 1 the if. 
ferent ſhoots. 
When a tree is in puchty good condition, neither wy i 

boat nor ns. the ſhoots Runs de left about foar, five, yo 
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fix inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened. about eight 
ten, and fo to twelve or fifteen inches long, according 
oth? MEE . DTT RRC EOS - 
But where trees are very vigorous, the ſhoots muſt be | 
ſhortened hut little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 


p- fifteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vigo- 
e rous tree may be ſhortened only about one fourth or third 
lle of its length, or to about eighteen inches or two feet long, 
TC and ſome of them, of the moſt luxuriant, may be left at 
0 full length. 75 FV 
er, In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, it will be proper 
X- to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſſible, be cut to an 
od eye that is likely to produce a leading ſhoot ; ſuch an eye, 
a or wood bud, 1s diſtinguiſhed. from the fruit buds, by its 
of being long and flat, the other being round, ſwelling; and 


turgid; or may alſo prune to an eye having two bloſſom- 
buds; as from between theſe twin buds there will generally 
iſſue a ſhoot, which is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit ; 
for where a leading ſhoot 1s produced at the extremity of a 
bearing branch, it draws nouriſhment to the fruit, and the 
.fruit of ſuch will be finer than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of 
leaders. 4581 | | | 

After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nailed 
as you go on; obſerving to lay in the branches and ſhoots 
horizontally, perfectly ſtraight, and parallel to each other, 
at the above-mentioned diſtances, nailing: them all cloſe to 
e wall in a neat manner, | | 


[ 855 
7 nnn 11 Pines. i | | 
| Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. a | 
In training and pruning vines, obſerve that the young 
ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood : and the 
branches and bearing ſhoots ſhould be trained from about 
eight to ten or twelve inches diſtance, either horizontally _ 
or perpendicular, as the ſpace of walling, &c. will admit; 
and therefore in the pruning, carefully leave a ſufficient 
quantity of the laſt year's ſhoots, at the above diſtances, ſo 
that every part may be properly furniſhed with them; for 
it is from theſe only that the bearing ſhoots are produced, 
which yield the fruit in the ſucceeding ſummer; and to 
make room for the ſucceſſional ſupply of bearing ſhoots, 
muſt cut away an equal portion of the old bearers ; together 
with all the ſuperfluous or overabundant and uſeleſs young 


CY 
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wood, cutting them cloſe to the old branches; and let 
each retained ſhoot be ſhortened to from about three or 
four, to five or fix buds, or eyes, according to their 
ſtrength ; cutting them about an inch above an eye, and 

ſomewhat ſloping. | N 
Thus in the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould always 
take care to leave every year: a proper ſupply of young 
ſhoots, both towards the bottom, middle, and top of the 
wall, in order that there may be a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
young wood coming up, in regular order, in every part of 
the tree, pruning out the ſuperabundancy, as juſt obſerv- 
ed: and every year ſome of the former bearers, and moſt 
unſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut out: for when the 

naked old wood hath advanced near the top of the wall, it 
in a manner becomes uſeleſs ; ſo it ſhould be taken off, 
eithes quite to the bottom, or to ſome convenient lateral 
young branch to ſupply its place. See February and 
November. | 8 6 

As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed u 

ſtrait and cloſe to the wall, at-the above-mentioned al. 


tances. | | 
F 19 Trees. De EDN 

- Fig-tree pruning is adviſed to be deferred till next 

month, or March, where ſee the method explained. 
Prune Gooſeberry and Currant Trees. = 
Gooſeberries and currants bear both on the young, one 
or two years wood, and upon the ſeveral year's branches, 
generally upon ſmall ſpurs emitted naturally all along the 
ſides; and in each winter pruning it will be required to 
cut out any caſual worn out, old, or irregular branches, 
and a proportionable ſupply of laſt ſummer's young ſhoots 
retained, and the reſt pruned out, 
In pruning gooſeberries, let them be always kept thin 
of branches, and theſe not permitted to grow W 
acroſs one another, but all pruned to regular order, ſo as 
the main bearers, or general branches and ſhoots ſtand ſix 
or eight inches diſtance at the extremities; and generally, 
either keep the middle ſomewhat hollow, or if permitted 
to run up full in the heart, keep it thin of branches, as 
above adviſed ; ſo that you will now prune out any irregu- 
larities, &c. ſuch as caſual crowding, and croſs-placed 
wood, and any worn-out or naked old branches, retain- 
ing young ſhoots, where neceſſary, to ſupgly their place ; | 
: al 
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let and cut out all the ſuperabundant lateral ſhoots of laſt 
or ſummer, cloſe to the old wood, only retaining here and 
eir there a good one in vacancies, occaſionally towards the 
and lower parts, to be G fr. a bearing ſtate, to ſupply 
5 the place of caſual worn- out bearers; and generally leave, 
ays where practicable, a terminating or leading ſhoot to each 
ung main branch, either ſuch as is placed naturally at or near 
the the end of the branch, or, if branch is too long or 
of rambling, prune it down to ſome convenient lateral ſfioot; 
t of and all thoſe ſhoots now retained. ſhould principally be left 
erv- entire, and only ſhorten long ſtragglers and very bending 
noſt growths, occaſionally, but by no means to ſhotten the 
the ſhoots of theſe trees too much; for by cutting them very 
I, it ' ſhort, they are made to produce a deal of wood, and but 
off, ſmall fruit; and being ſo fall of wood as to exclude the ſun 
eral and free air in ſummer, the fruit cannot ripen well; and 
and- it likewiſe renders it troubleſome to get at the fruit, when 


fit to gather, Never clip the trees with garden ſhears; as 
is the practice of ſome ignorant perſons. '_ | 
Currant buſhes ſhould likewiſe be kept thin and regular, 
not ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly acroſs each 
other; for when they are ſuffered to grow fo irregular and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun ; for 
want of which it will be ſour and ill-flayoured ; obſerving 
nearly the ſame order of pruning as adviſed above for the 


gooſeberries. Keep the general branches thin, about ſix or 


next 


one 


eight inches aſunder; pruning out any too abundant and 

ches, croſs- placed branches, and caſual worn-out old bearers, 
g the together with all the irregular- placed and ſuperabundant 
d to young ſhoots. of laſt ſummer, preſerving a * ſupply of 
ches, the moſt regular ones in vacancies, and a leading one at the 
hoots termination of each branch, agreeable to the rules exhibited 

|: above in pruning the gooleberry buſhes ; alſo leave ſome 
; thin ſhoots occaſionally towards the lower parts, to be ready to 
ingly ſupply the places of any barren branches or decayed old wood. 
ſo as | 3 c Fa 
nd fix Planting  Goofeberries and Currants. 
rally, Currants and-gooſeberries may alſo be planted; and if 
utted the trees are to be placed round the quarters of the kitchen 
25, As garden, or in croſs rows to divide the ground into wide com- 
regu- partments, ſhould prune them up to one clean ſtem, twelve 
placed or fifteen inches before you form the head of the tree; for 
etain- when theſe trees are ſuffered to branch away immediate: 
lace ; | from the bottom, they, by SY out ſo near the i” 7 
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will impede the growth of any crops that grow near them, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them; beſides, 
they do not appear ſo agreeable as when trained to a ſingle 
ſtem ſupporting a regular head of branches. 
Generally plant theſe ſhrubs fix or eight feet diſtance in 
the rows ; and if in continued full plantations, let. the rows 
be eight or ten feet aſunder. | : 


| © Prune Raſpberries. 195 n 
In pruning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 


ſhoots ariſe from the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 
ing the ſucceeding year; for the ſhoots, when but one year 
old only, always produce fruit, and totally die in winter 
following, thoſe of each year being ſucceeded by the ſuc- 
ceſſioual ſupply of young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer to bear 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; therefore as the ſhoots which produced 
fruit laſt year will now be dead, they muſt be cut away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground, and leave ſtanding upon each 
root three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth to bear fruit next year; but cut all the reſt off cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground. = onde are Lobby 
©» Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear, muſt be each of them 
_ ſhortened ; in doing of which you muſt cut off about one 
third or fourth of the length of each ſhoot, according to 
their ſtrength ; obſerving, as they generally form a bend 
at top, it is proper to ſhorten them at or a little below the 
bending part; and if they are left longer, or that they 
ſtraggle wide and irregular from one another, may plait 
them together, either uprightly or archways, to ſupport 
them n an erect poſition,” oo 55 ä 
Ihe ground ſhould then be digged between the rows; 
and, as you goon, the roots that do not belong to the ſtanding 
plants ſhould be taken away, and all ſhoots growing in the 
intervals dug up. | Sa „ 


x... 


Planting Raſpberries. _ | 
You may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, ob- 
ſerving to procure young plants that are furniſhed each with 
one ſtrong ſhoot of laſt ſummer, which may be obtained 
plentifully from any old plantation, as they always ſend up 

abundance of off-ſet ſuckers for ſets, preferring thoſe wi 
good fibrous roots, rejecting ſuch whoſe roots are naked 
and woody; prune off the weak tops of the ſhoots, and the 
long ftraggling roots, and plant them, by opening ſmall 
| apertures 


tained 


nd u 
e with 
naked 
nd the 
ſmall 
>rtures 


_ + Theſe plants ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, 
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apertures with a ſpade, in rows four feet and a half aſun- 
der, and two or three feet diſtance in each row, N 
This diſtance appears conſiderable at firſt, but they 
ſnould never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it will 
be ſeen in two year's time; for when planted too cloſe, 
they will in the ſummer ſeaſon form a perfect thicket, in- 
ſomuch that the fruit will be ſmall and not ripen with a 
good flavour, nor can you come at them readily, when 
fit to gather, . 3 4 | 


For particulars, ſee October. | 77 


a. 


Preparations for Plantations of Fruit Tree. 

If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, either 
for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be trenched 
two ſpades deep: but previouſly, if the ſoil is poor, or ve 
light, and wants augmentation, add a ſupply of freſh 
ſtrong earth or compoſt, a good loamy earth, if it can 
be obtained, and rotten dung, working the whole toge- 
ther; but if only a few trees are wanted at different 
places, this work need not be performed but on ſuch 
places where the trees are to be planted, in a ſpace of 
from three or four to five or ſix feet width for each tree. 

If an orchard is to be planted, and the foil is but indif- 
ferent, it will be of advantage to add ſome: very rotten - 
dung, and freſh loam, or any good earth or compoſt the 
moſt eafily obtained, in each hole where the trees are to 
ſtand ; working the earth, loam and dung well together, 


Planting Fruit Trees. 


Plant fruit trees, where required, in open weather, of 
any. ſorts intended, both for walls, eſpaliers, and ftandards ; 
for wall trees, the forts are apricots, peaches, neQarines, 
plums, cherries, pears, vines, figs: For eſpaliers, 
ples, pears, plums, quinces, cherries ;- and for ſtandards, 
the principal ſorts are apples, pears, plums, - cherries, 
with ſmaller -portions of quinces, medlars, mulberries, 
filberts, ſervices, &c. See February and March, Ne- 
vember, &a. 4 Ca B8:558& 5 IE 

Let the wall and eſpalier trees be planted. fifteen feet 
aſunder, at leaſt, but if eighteen or twenty it will prove 
cf ' conſiderable advantage, by admitting of a larger 
ſcope for the horizontal extenſion of the branches; and + 
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let the ſtandard trees be lanted thirty or forty f t di 
tance, See February, &. #7 5 © 8 7 wo 150 
Protecting the Roots of, and ſupporting xew-plantedT rees. 


If the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be 
proper to protect the roots of new-planted fruit-trees 


from being hurt by the froſt, by laying mulch, or long 


litter, on the ſurface of the ground, particularly the 
choiceſt of the ſtone- fruit kinds. TR 1 
eres all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 
let a hay-band be put round the ſtem of the tree, at the 
place where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake, to prevent 
the bark from being galled. * | | 
: Prune old Standard F ruit-trees. | 
This is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtand- 
ard fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut 
of all dead or irregularly growing branches, and to 
clean the trees from maſs, See the work of November. 
| b 
f Forcing Fruit-trees for early Fruit. 
Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or 


Forcing houſes, for raiſing early tree fruits, as cherries, 


peaches, apricots, &c. may now begin to prepare for 
that buſineſs, by ſhutting all the glaſſes cloſe, and about 
the end of the month begin to make the fires: Andin 
theſe forcing departments where there is a pit in which 
to make a hot-bed of tanner's-bark, or hot horſe-dung, 
make the hot bed firſt, and in a fortnight after, let the 
fres be lighted and continued every night. See the Fruzz- 


Gargen for next month. 8 
Forcing early Strawberries, 


Now is a proper time, about the latter end of this 
month, to begin to make a hot-bed-to raiſe a few early 
ſtrawberries : thoſe which are planted now in a hot-bed 
will produce fruit fit to gather in March and April. 
About the middle or end of this month, provide for 
that purpoſe as much new horſe-dung as will make a hot- 
bed about a yard high, for one or more three-light 
frames, * 269 

Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it it lie 
about eight or ten days: in that time it will be in good 
condition to make the hot- bed. 

But 
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But previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quantity. 


of ſtrawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the ſaid 
hot-bed; and if this was done in autumn before, in Sep- 


tember or October, &c. it will be of particular advantage: : 


the alpine and fcarlet kinds are the beſt ſorts for this pur- 
poſe, and ſhould be plants of two years old, of a full 
bearing ſtate.” The method is this: a 
pots (twenty- fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended. 
for your hot-bed will conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe 
together; at the fame time get fome freſh and good earth g 
if it is loatny, it will be 
broken- with 'the ſpade. Having the pots and the earth, 
ready, put ſome of the earth into each pot to the 70 N 
of three or four inches; then täke up the plants with a 
ball of earth to their roots, pare: the ball neatly. round 
with a knife, and clear the plant from all withered or 
rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the ſpace 
between the ball and the ſides of the pot, with the above 


earth, and cover the ſurface of the ball with the ſame. 


Let them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed plant- 
ing, and remove the pots to a warm ſituation, there to 
remain till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the 
weather ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let 


the plants be protected by covering them, or removin 


them-under a frame and glaſſes, or into ſome ſheltered place. 
Having, however, prepared the dung for the hot-bed, 
make it for one or more frames, about three feet high, and 
directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet 
and draw up the heat ſooner: and when the violent heat is 
over, lay therein ſome earth, four or five inches thick; 
then bring in the plants, and plunge the pots into the earth 
up to the.rims, and cloſe together as can be, filling up alſo 
all the interſtices between with earth. 
+ When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes, and 


keep them cloſe till the ſteam ariſes in the bed, when it 


will be neceſſary to raiſe them a little behind, to let che 
ſteam paſs off,” + | 5 
When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable; for if they 
are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being 
ſucceeded by any tolerable crop of fruit, and let them be 
frequently refreſhed with a little water, and cover the 
glaſſes every night with mats. | — 
| 4 Ni. B. In 


provide as many. * 


better ; and let it be well 2 
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N. B. In forcing ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 
up out of the natural ground with balls of earth, and placed 
immmediately in the earth of the hot- bed without potting 
them. However, when it is intended to force ftrawberries, 

either in a common hot-bed, or in the hot-houſe,. it would 
be a good method to plant ſome bearing plants in pots, in 
September or October, and ſo place SE ts cloſe under 
Tg > as wall till the time they are to be placed in the 
Ot-bed. Nieren 4007.1 

But where there is the convenience of a pine - apple 
ſtove, or any kind of fruit foreing-houſe, or hot-wall, &c. 
may raiſe piency of early ſtrawberries in great perfection, 
with but very, little trouble : having ſome bearing plants 
ready in pots, place them in the hot-houſe, any where 


near the glaſſes, giving frequent light waterings, they 
will fruit early in great abundance, 8 5 i ä 
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( : REAT care ſhould be taken to protect the choiceſt 
\ AI flowers at this unfavourable ſeaſon / 


| | Auriculas.  _ J 1 „ 45 IY 
The beſt auriculas in pots ſhould be well e from 
exceſſive rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts; all of which would 
injure them. F to 5 cb 27 IDS. 
The choiceſt varieties of theſe plants ſhould always be 
removed in their pots, about the end of October, or be- 
ginning of November, and placed in frames, or in a bed 
arched over with hoops, in a warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun, where they can be occaſionally covered when the 
weather is unfavourable; but let the covers be conſtantly 
off when the weather is mild and dry. | 1 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, 
it will be time to think of preparing to add ſome freſh 
earth to the pots of theſe plants. 1 aw” 
Loet ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe 
(ſee Auricula in Auguſt) ; and, if the ſeaſon is mild and 
forward, in the latter end of this month, may dreſs the 
plants therewith, but if unfavourable weather, defer it till 
the next month; firſt clear the plants from dead leaves, 
and take the -old earth away from the top and round the 


fades 
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ſides of the pots, as low as you conveniently can without 
diſturbing their roots; fill up the pot with the earth that 
you have prepared; and when you have finiſhed this work, 
return the pots to the place intended for ſheltering them, 
as above. Ks en 
| Care of Carnations, 8 
Take great care of your fine carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well ſecured 
from hard froſt, exceſſive rains, and fnow, which would 
greatly injure them. dk TT: 
Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry com- 
poſt, in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched 'over 
with hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to 
the plants, if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops 
when the weather 1s ſevere. | 1 
But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it 
would be ſtill better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over 
them in rigorous weather: but when the weather is mild, 
and not immoderately wet, no covering muſt be over the 
plants, but let them have the fret air at all ſuch times, day 
and night. : N n 


C are of choice Hyacinths and Tulips. 


| h ; | v 43d 
In ſevere froſty weather, the beds wherein you have dęepo- 
ſited the choiceſ kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other 
curious bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either with an 
awning of mats; or in default thereof uſe ſtraw, fern, or 
long litter; but it muſt be removed as ſoon as the ſevere 
weether is over. RS 

But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 
curious kinds, begin to appear above ground, it would be 
of much advantage to have the beds arched over with hoops ; 
and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as in ſevere 
froſt, let the mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtened 
down, that the wind may not blow them off; but when the 
weather is open, let them be conſtantly uncovered. 

The fineſt kinds particularby, of hyacinths, tuhps; ranun- 

culuſes, and anemones, merit this care. 5+ eee 


: Planting Ranunculijcs, Anemanes, &c. | : 

Plant ranunculuſes and anemones, in mild dry open 

weather, if you have any now out of the ground; theſe now 
C5 _- planted 
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lanted will ſucceed thoſe which were put in the ground in 
ctober or November, ts 
For their reception, chooſe a dry fituation, where the 
ground is of a light pliable nature. Let it be well digged, 
breaking the earth fine, and form it into beds of three feet 
and a half or four feet wide, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 
then, take an opportunity of a dry mild day, when open 
weather, and plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, 
and allow the diſtance of fix inches between plant and plant 
in the rows; and plant them about two inches and a half deep. 
For the particular method of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, fee the work of September and Ofober. 
Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers. Ina ſmall circle of about fix inches diame- 
ter, you may plant four or five roots: that is, one in the 
middle, nx the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle; - 
Let the patches be from two or three, to five, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen feet aſunder. IX | HT = 
Ihe above practice, however, of planting thoſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant principally for the 
common forts ; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine forts to- 
gether in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when planted 
early, in order that they may be protected in bad weather 
in winter; and alſo in the ſpring, when the plants are in 
bloom, they can be more readily ſheltered from great rains, 
or too much ſun, both of which would haſten the decay of the 
flowers; and as the pleaſure of admiring the bloom is the 
only intention of cultivating theſe lowers, no pains ſhould be 
{pared to protect the more beautiful ſorts. 


| Planting Tulips. 


Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, odd now 
be planted the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, and 
to ſuceeed thoſe planted in laſt autumn. | 

Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit, 

for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 
they will blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in 
beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds ſomewhat 
_ .zounding, both that they may throw off the wet of heavy 
rains, &c. at this ſeaſon more effectually; and. becauſe 
Rower-beds always look beſt when raiſed gradually a little 
higher in the middle than on the fides, 
* | In 
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In a dry mild day, in open weather, let the roots be put 
into the ground; plant them in rows, nine inches diſtant,” 
allowing fix or eight inches between the plants in each row, 


and plant them three or four inches deep. If you plant : | 


ſome of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in 
a row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots be the. 
ſame diſtance from each other. 1 
But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted in the 
borders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps ; that is. 
to ſay, in a circle about ſix or eight inches broad plant four 
or five roots, and about from three or four to five or ten feet 
farther plant another ſuch clump, and ſo on to the end. 


Planting Crocuſes.. | 
Any ſorts. of crocuſes may {till be planted for an early 


ſpring bloom, if dry mild weather ; generally planting: 


em along the edges of the flower- borders next the walks, 
and in flower-beds,. &c, commonly within five or fix inches 


of the edge; though thoſe deſigned for the horders appear 


to greater advantage when diſpoſed in. ſmall patches; than 
in a continued row. Draw a ſmall circle: with your finger, 


about four or five inches diameter; in the middle plant one 


root, and plant three or four round the edge of the circle: 
about twenty inches, or two or three feet farther, make 
another circle, and plant the roots as above; and ſo pro- 


ceed to the end of the border, &c. obſerving, if you have 


different kinds, to, plant each ſort ſeparate; that is, if yon 
plant the firſt pat 
with blue, and ſo proceed with others of different ſarts. 
Planting various Sorts: of Bulbs.: 
Jonquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crownim- 
perials, or any other kind. of bulbous flower roots, that yet 
remain above 


weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen to 


plant: theſe, and all other kind of bulbous roots, and ſee that 


the ground is not too wet. 


When it is intended to plant any of the common ſorts of 


the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, 
it will be the beſt way to plant them in little clumps or 
patches, in the manner mentioned above for. the common: 


— % 
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with yellow crocuſes, plant the next 


ground, ſhould now be-planted as ſoon as the 


: 
* - 
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| Flowers to blow in a Houſe. © 
Several ſorts of bulbous roots may be placed upon glaſſes 
of water for blowing in the apartments of a houle ; {uch as 
hyacinths, narcifluſes, jonquils.. early dwarf. tulips, &c. 
the glaſſes for this purpoſe are to be had at the ſeedſmen and 
glaſs-ſhops, being made concave at the mouth to contain 
the root, and are to be filled with ſoft water, and one root 
placed in each glaſs with its bottom touching the water ; 
placing the bottles in ſome window where the ſun comes; 
and they will blow very agreeably, early in the ſpring ; or 
may be greatly forwarded if placed in a hot-houſe., _ 
Likewiſe may plant various ſorts of bulbous and tuber. 
ous rooted flower roots in pots for blowing in a houſe, ſuch 
as hyacinths, narciſſuſes of all kinds, early tulips, crocus, 
anemones, ranunculus, or any other ſpring flowering kinds ; 
Having ſmall pots or boxes filled with light ſandy earth, 
plant. the roots therein juſt over their crowns, and place the 
Pots near a window, and when the roots begin to ſhoot, 
give occaſional light waterings, and they will flower in 
good perfection at any early ſeaſon. © — 


Blowing Flowers early in a Hot-houſe. 


Any ſorts of bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted pe- 
rennial flowers being planted in pots, and now placed in a 
hot-houſe, or any forcing department at work, they will 

ſhoot and flower very early without trouble, only give acca- 
ſional waterings.— See the Hoz-houſe of this month, &c. 

Pots of 7% an hypericums, ſyringas, and other choice 
flowering ſhrubs, may now be placed in the hot-houſe to 
flower early.— See the Hot-houfe. 


Care of perennial fibrous rooted Plants, in Pots. 


Double wall- flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
ſweet-williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 
pots, ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe 
plants in pots are placed in frames, let the glaſſes, or other 
covering, be kept over them at all times when the froſt 13 
keen, or occaſionally in very wet weather ; but in mild, 
dry weather, the plants muſt not be covered. 
Take care now alſo of all other choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 
{ecure them from froſt. | q 2 

uc 


laid a good thicknefs over them, and cloſe round their Ades, 


pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 


F 
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Such as the double roſe campion, double ſcarlet lychais, 
and all other ſuch like kinds. 

Thoſe plants which are in pots ſhould,” where there is not 
the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims in a 
dry and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered with 
long litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, they ſhould 


be well defended, or moved into {ome ſheltered 5 at 
the approach of ſevere froſt. 


Seedling Flowers,” f 2 2 


Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of ſeedling 
flowers ſhould be covered in froſty weather, either with 


mats, long litter, or fern, or the like, which ſhould be 


or remove them under a garden frame and glaſſes, Kc. 
Likewiſe beds of the more tender and curious ſorts of 
ſeedling flowers, in the common ground, ſhould alſo be 
covet in hard froſts, with mats or long litter; but be ſure 
to remove the covering when the weather 1s open and mild. 


Protecting F lng from F roſt. 
If you have' hardy flowering-ſhrubs or-ever-greens, in 


plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, if omitted do- 
ing in November or December. Chuſe a dry ſpot to plunge 
them in; that is, where water is not apt to ſtand. 

Protect alſo the roots of the choieer kinds of new- lanted 
trees, flowering-ſhrubs, and ever-greens from Fol, if it 
ſhould ſet in hard. This is done by laying dry mulchy 
litter on the furface of the ground, round the ſtem of the 
trees and ſhrubs, as far as their roots extend, or r rather 


farther. | f 
| Support new planted Shrabe: 83 


support tall new-planted ſhrubs, or trees as require it, 
with ſtakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind. 


Pruning F Jowering-ſorubs, and digging between them. 5 


Prune flowering-ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
ſhrubbery, or where they require it. This ſhould generally 
be done with a knife, and not commonly with garden-ſhears, 
as often practiſed: all dead wood ſhould be cut away, allo 
where the branches of different ſhrubs crowd one upon ano- 


ther, let ſome be pruned. out, and ſhorten long rambling | 
ſhoots 
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ſhoots and rude luxuriant growths ; for the ſhrubs in general 
ſhould be kept clear of each other, ſo that each kind may be 
ſeen diſtinctly; and clear away all ſuckers that ariſe from 
me. 5c; | | ws | 
After pruning, as above, the ground between flowering. | 
ſhrubs and evergreens ſhould be digged ; obſerving, as you 
o on, to ſhorten all ſtraggling roots, taking care not to 
Laasb che lants. This will do good to the ſhrubs, deſtroy 
weeds, and the places will appear neat. | 


Planting Flowering-ſhrubs. 


In ſettled open weather, you may now plant, where 
wanted, moſt forts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs. 
 Suclr as roſes, honey- ſuckles, lilacs, and ſyringas, althza 
and ſpiræa frutex, gelder-roſe, Perſian lilacs, laburnums, 
privets, and jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub, and bladder- . 
ſena, the double hawthorn, double-bloſſom. cherry, and 
dwarf almond, with double and ſingle flowers, the mezereon 
and double-flowering peach, with the double and. ſingle 
ſweet-briar, flowering raſpberry, and double bramble; and 
many other fuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time 
be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any thing mild. 
For a lift. of the hardy flowering-ſhrubs, evergreens, &c. 
which may now be planted, ſee the catalogue of ſhrybs at 
the end of the book.. __ ! | 
*  __ * Rules for planting Flowering-fprubs;. ' © 
In planting the various kinds of flowering. ſhrubs, parti- 
. cular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between plant 
and plant, and alſo to the arrangement, or order in placing 
them, ſo that the different plants may be readily diſtin- 
guiſhed; for this is of very great importance. | 
Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the diffe- 
rent heights and manners of growth of the various kinds be 
conſidered, and placed ſo that one plant may not overbear 
another.. 2 12 
The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward: in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole may ſtand 
an a kind of theatrical order. | | | 
The diſtance which ſhould: be allowed between plant and 
plant, is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be underſtood 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or -quarters of 
the ſhrubbery ; but thoſe that are intended to be planted 10 | 
| 5 5 the 
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the common narrow erden muſt be allowed double that 
diſtance at leaſt. | ; 


Propagating by Layers. 


In open weather may continue to lay the young branches: 
and ſhoots of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new 
plants, laying them into the earth four or five inches deep, 
with the tops out, moſt of them will be rooted by next au- 
tumn, fit for tranſplanting. See the Nur/ery. 


| Tranſplant Suckers for Propagation. 

Tranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, 
ſyringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants; 
for by ſuckers many ſorts of ſhrubs may be propagated ; let 
theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, with roots-to each, and: 

| planted in rows eighteen inches aſunder; they will make 
good plants in two years time. 


Propagating by Cuttings. +4 
Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy de- 


* ciduous ſhrubs, may alſo now be Ir, open weather, 

eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, and they will 

c. ſucceed, take root in ſpring and ſummer, ſhoot at top, and 
at form good rooted young plants by next autumn. 

| Care of Graſs Walks an Lawns. © ; 

Take great care now of the graſs: walks and lawns in thig 

5 garden; they ſhould be kept very neat, by frequently pole- 

it ing and rolling them. Poleing ſhould be performed im 


8 open dry weather, which is done with a pliable taper aſh-- 

pole, twelve or fifteen feet long or more, and ſhould be 
uſed to break and ſpread the worm eaſts ahout, whenever 
5 they appear on the graſs. After this, let the graſs be rolled 
with a wooden roller, to which all the worm-caft earth will 
readily adhere, by which means your graſs will be rendered 
quite clean, the ſurface imooth and firm, ſo as to appear ex- 
tremely neat, and you. will reap the advantage of it in mow-- 
1 in g- time. b. rt | M 
d Making Graſs Walks or Lawns.. 

Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather ts open, to 

d lay turf, where wanted, for making or mendigg graſs walks 
d or lawns. | 


of The beſt turf for gardens is to be met with. on commons 
10 or downs, where many ſheep, &c. are paſtured. When you go. 


to 
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to cut turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad: they muſt be cut about an inch thick, with a proper 
turfing iron; and according as they are cut up, they ſhould 
be rolled up, the graſs-fide inward, as cloſe and firm as poſ- 
fible, for the more ready carrying and moving them without 
breaking. | | 

Let the ground where turf is to he laid be made as firm 
and even as poſſible, by good treading and raking, &c. that 
it may not ſettle. unequally hereafter ; having general] 
three or four inches of any light, poor, rubbiſhy ſoil at top, 
to prevent the graſs from growing rank; and rake the ſur- 
face ſmooth ready for the turf. In laying them, make the | 
edges join cloſe and even every way, and as ſoon as laid, the 
whole ſhould be immediately well beaten with a heavy wooden 
beater, and afterwards rolled with a large ſtone or iron roller. 


Gravel Walks. _ LO OY 
The gravel walks which have not been laid up in ridges, 
ſhould be kept clean from litter, and free from weeds; and 
let them be now and then rolled in dry weather. 
Planting Box and Thrift for Edgings. 
Now is a very good time to plant box or thrift, where it 
is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edgings 
may be planted any time this month, when the weather is 
ld. Both theſe make cloſe and agreeable edgings, if 
neatly planted, and well kept afterwards. . N 
But the box is ſuperior to every thing for forming the moſ 
effectual, handſomeſt, and durable edging. i "Gas 
For the method of planting them, ſee O#ober and No- 
| Preparation for Planting, Ge. 
Trench and prepare ſuch parts of the Tg e 
where you intend to plant flowering- ſnrubs, this, or the 
next month. Alſo dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where you 
intend to plant evergreens, in February or March, that they 
may be in readineſs againſt planting-time. 9 
Dig ſuch flower: borders as are vacant, that they may be 


ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, the following 
months. | 


. 
- 


Planting Foreft-trees, &c. 


- Foreſt and ornamental trees may now be planted in dry 
' foils, in open weather; both where defigned for woods and 
Cs 8 - | coppices, 
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coppices, for timber, Ke. and for ornamental plantations. 
For the en ſee the ety re 77 rees at the end 
of the book. 


Pla Hedges , and Plaſs 1% ones. 


Now may alſo plant all forts of hard deciduous hedges; as 
hawthorn, Whitethorn, hornbe » beech, elm, elder, ria 
willow, hazel, &c. where OT See December... ah 

It is alſo a good time to plaſh old naked hedges of any 
outward fences or others, that have run up conſiderably 
above, and anc: thin or * below]. See e 
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1G the ground, if open Weather between the rows of 
D young trees and ſhrubs, of all ſorts. : 
In performing this work, let the ground be digged one 
fpade deep; as you go on, trim off any ſtraggling roots of 
the trees and ſhrubs ; and in digging, give every pit a fair 
turn off the ſpade, that the weer on the ſurface may be bu-. 
ried any po 
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| Tranſplanting of foreſt-trees may be performed any time 

this month, if the weather is open, and the ground not too 

wet. 

Particularly deciduous foreſt- trees, of the hardy kinds, 

may be removed any time this month, if mild weather; but 

this ſhould not be generally praiſed to N except 

the weather appears alſo to be ſettled. 

Trim up the ſtems of foreſt-trees where they require it: 

this may be done when little elſe can be done in the nurſery; 

for if it is performed in froſty weather, the trees will receive 

| ki 4 by . 2 27 ee the hardy deciduous 
nds, 

© Pruning and Ne F W 


Prune honey: ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other kinds of 
hardy 3 flower ing ſhr ubs that want it, training each 
with a ſingle ſtem, and trimming their heads as you ſhall ſee 
occaſion. z, that is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtraggling 
ſhoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee _—_ to 1 their 
heads ſomewhat to a re gular form. 2 
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In open and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant, 
where neceſſary, moſt forts of hardy flowering-fhrubs, in a 
dry foil ; but where the foil is apt to lodge wet, there ml 
not be any planted therein before February. 

Planting Fruit-tree Stocks. _ 

Plant of fruit-tree ſtocks for grafting and budding 
upon, may be made any time of this month, if favourable, 
mild open weather. Many of thoſe raiſed from ſeed, ' &c. 
laſt ſpring, or the year before, will be fit for this, diggin 
them up out of the ſeed-bed, &c. with their full roots, — 
let them be planted in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, 


and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant from each other in the 


rows. For pug methods of 3 _ y ſee the Nur/ery 


Wark in frofly Weather. 2 ” 


In 1 weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch Ack of 


the nurſery as require it. _ 
This may be neceſſary to ſuch quarters as have been lately 
cleared, and that are intended to be planted again with a 
freſh ftock ; and let i it be trenched in regularly, ths 1 
ſpade deep at leaſt. 4 i 
Preparing Ground for planting and Kr N 
In open weather, you ſhould, as much as poſſible, forward 
the digging and trenching vacant compartments of ground 
where young trees and ſhru So are to be planted in ſprang; 
Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to 
"Mw a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of budding and 
r 3 
5 The 18, fn mild e. ha, ſown ako the middle 
or latter end of this month, IL to ſow them in beds 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an ONS and a half deep at 
leaſt with earth, and the kernels near an inch : the plants 
will appear in April and May, when they muſt be kept re- 
markably elean from weeds, by a careful hand-weedang 3 
and moderate waterings in dry weather will be ſerviceable, 
when they are newly come up. 
Some of them will be fit for tranſp 


lanting in nurſery rows 


next November, and the following planting months ; - which 


fee. 
Get ready 2 ſome ground, to ſow the ſeeds, nuts, and 
berries, &c. of hardy un ornamental EIS | and 
N -ſhrubs. 
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The ground for this purpoſe muſt be choſen in a dry and 
ſheltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly digged, and 
divide it in beds three or four feet wide. The ſeed, &c. 
may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt week in the 
month. Let them be ſowed tolerably thick, and covered 
Vith earth about an inch der. 

Let the ſurface of the beds wherein the above ſeeds are 
ſown, be lightly raked, and very well cleared from ſtones. 
See February, . _ 7 W e 

Care of tender and young S. edling Trees. + 

Take great care now of all the tenderer kinds of ſeedling 
trees, ſhrubs, and other plants raiſed from feed laſt year; 
many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. 20435 - 

Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of Le- 
banon, &e. the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, and alfo the ten- 
derer kinds of pines and firs, and the ſeedling plants of 
cypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling evergreen 
plants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of ſevere 
froſt, Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the pots, 
tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others of the 
like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under a common 
garden-frame, and in the time of hard froſts the glaſſes, and 
other covering, if neceſſary, put on; but they muſt be kept 


ad conſtantly open in mild weather. 

ind But ſuch tender ſeedling plants as are ing in beds, 
aud require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould be covered at 
et; ſuch times with mats :. firſt erecting ſome hoops acrofs the 


bed, and the mats to be drawn over them occafionally for | 
the defence of the plants. | MERE SIO &: 
Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young plants 
may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas-ftraw, 
or other long litter, lightly over them; this will protect the 
tender tops and roots from the froſt. Os 
But this covering muſt not be fuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary to defend the plants. | 
Likewiſe any curious or tender young evergreens, &c. that 
are planted in pots, ſhould be placed under ſhelter in ſevere 
froſt ; ſuch as arbutus, magnolia, ciſtuſes, china arbor-vitæ, 
Ke. placing them in a frame, or where they may be de- 
ended either with glaſſes or mats, and other covering, if 
neceſſary, in rigorous weather. 


and : ay by Layers. r 
and Vou may ſtill make ayers in open weather of ſuch trees or 
abs as you deſire to encreaſe. 3 


This 
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This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs or trees 
to propagate them, is very eaſily performed; and there are 
a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be increaſed by 
this operation. The manner of performing it is as follows: 
In the firſt pla ce it muſt be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the moſt pro- 
per parts to be lived, for theſe will put out roots much treer 
than the branches that are a year or two older. Obſerving 
farther, that as many of the ſhrub kinds branching out near 
the earth afford an opportunity of laying them with great 
facility, but ſuch as run up with tall ſtems, and thoſe of the 
the tree kinds, require that ſome hong young plants with 
ſtems, two or three inches thick, be cut down near the ground 
a year or two before, to form ſtools to furniſh a ſupply of 
ſhoots near the earth convenient for laying therein. The 
ground muſt be dug about the ſhrub or tree that is to be lay- 
ed, and as you go on; bring down the branches, and faſten . 
them in the ground with hooked pegs, obſerving to lay down 
all the young wood on each branch into the earth, covering 
therewith the body of each layer three or four inches deep, 
and faſtening each alſo with a peg, if neceſſary, and raiſe 
the tops upright out of the earth. Make ee 
- But in laying ſome hard-wooded trees and ſhrubs, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſhit the layer, by making a gaſh with a knife on the 
under ſide, ſlitting it an inch or more upward ; ſo laying 
that part in the earth, keeping the gaſh a little open, which 
will greatly aſſiſt the rooting, by promoting the emiſſion of 
| fibres at the cut part. 5 e e e, 
Thoſe which are laid in this or next month, will be toler- 
ably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be ſeparated 
from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get ſtrength. 


Propagating Floæver- ſprubs, Ic. by Cuttings. © 
Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles in open weather, to raiſe 
ſome new plants. 324 
- Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering-ſhrubs and 
trees, may alſo ſtill be planted : and there is a vaſt number 
of plants that may be raiſed by this method. There is 
hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be encreaſed either 
by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers from the root. 
But the manner of propagating trees and ſhrubs by cut- 
tings, is this:: N * 
he cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt year's 
growth, which mult be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree 
| | FT 
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or ſhrub you deſire to propagate; they muſt be from about 
fix to ten, twelve, or eighteen inches long, according to their 
ſtrength and manner of growth; let them be planted in a 
ſhady ſituation, in rows a foot aſunder, and about half that 
diſtance from one another in the row, and every cutting 
inſerted about half its length into the ground. a 


Plant Cuttings and Suckers of Gooſeberry and Currant-buſbes, 
80 raiſe a ſupply of new Plants. | 3 
Propagate gooſeberry and currant-buſhes by cuttings of 
which methods they are propagated with great facility and 
abundance, though ſome prefer cuttings, as thinking they 
are not apt to run ſo much to wood, and produce larger fruit 
than ſuckers, and I have formerly been of the ſame opinion, 
but from farther obſervation found no material difference. 
When deſigned to raiſe them from cuttings, they muſt be 
ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhould be cut from 
healthful trees, and muſt be about ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
eighteen inches in length, or more, according to their 
growth. They, muſt be planted in rows, twelve or fifteen 
inches aſunder, introducing each cutting one third, or near 
half way into the ground. e 
Note, theſe guttings ſhould be planted in a ſhady border; 

they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
ſecond or thi year from planting will bear fruit. 


And to propagate them by ſuckers, they xiſing abundantly 
from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them be digged up 
with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter after; trim 
any broken part of the root, and ſhorten the weak tops, then 
plant them in nurſery rows, and they will form good plants 
in a year or two for the garden plantations. 

_ Obſerve to train both the cuttings and ſuckers to fingle 
clear items, fifteen or eighteen inches; then let them branch 
out at top and form heads. 2 pf 
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The GREEN HOUSE. 
CE SOAR plants will require freſh aw at 


all times when the weather will permit, 
In mild days, when the air is any thing moderate, and 
wind ſtill, let the windows be opened a little, about ten or 
eleven o'clock, and about two or three in the afternoon, let 
| them 
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the young ſhoots and ſuckers from the root; by both of . 
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them be ſhut down again. But the time of opening, and the 
time they ſhould be FP! open, mult always be determined 
by the weather; for there are. many changes of weather, 
| ſometimes in one day, at this ſeaſon. e 
In froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
ſhut; and, if very ſevere, let the window - ſnutters, if any, 
alſo be ſhut every night ; and even in the day-time, when 
the froſt is extremely rigorous. If the froſt ſtill threatens the 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
remove the tender plants in front, as far from danger a 
ſible. a 2 
8 the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
keep the floor and every part of the houſe clean, and free 
from litter of every ſort. | 
When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be proper 
to keep the green-houſe cloſe. | „ 
Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it, 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al. 
ways, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and 
if funny, the better. 7 e 
But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 
year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the fuc. 
culent plants. „ n 
L Lxe et it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds, 
as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee negeſſary to water, 
ſhould have but a very moderate quantity giVEn them at aiy 
one time, at this ſeaſon. „„ 
In ſuch green-houſes where there are the convenience d 
flues for occaſional fire heat in very rigorous weather, 
ſhould, in time of continued ſevere ſroſt, make moderate 
fires in the furnace in an evening and morning only, jul 
ſufficient to warm the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the froit; 
alſo in very foggy or moiſt weather, may make a very mo- 
derate fire to expel the damp, which often proves perniciou 
to ſome of the more delicate plants. 8 85 
_ But by no means keep a fire in this de ent hut oni 
occaſionally as above, and let it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into growth at this ſeaſon. 
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T this ſeaſon the hot-houſe requires good attendance, 
for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end of the 
month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance is at no time 
more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for if the 
heat of the bark - bed 1s not kept up at that time, the young 
fruit will receive a check more than may be imagined. As 
notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be ſufficiently 
warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo-require always a 8 
moderately briſk, growing heat to their roots; but eſpecially 
hen the fruit is young; and without that they will be mu 
inferior in ſize to what they otherwiſe would have been. 
Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 
bark bed in which the pots of pines are plunged; and if 
you find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let the bark 
be forked up to the bottom. But before you proceed to 
this, let the bark be firſt well examined; ied if the heat 1s 
found much decayed, or the bark conſiderably waſted, or 
become very ſmall, or earthy, it will be advifcable to add 
at the ſame time a little new tan, firſt removing away ſome - 
pf the waſted bark at top and ſides, and then fill up with 
hew bark, working the old and new well together. When 
hat is done, let the pots be replunged again to their rims, in 
a regular manner, as before. This will enliven the heat 
greatly, and, if done in proper time, the young fruit will 
grow freely. _ 2g | The 
Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, 
-olt; or thatwould be of very bad conſequence, and to avoid this, 
mo-. Nave a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to regulate 
jou he degree of heat. LY BY OT ot 
Water ſhould be given to the pine-apple plants about once 
on week, if there is a good heat in the tan; but give them 
rate, ᷑his article moderately, and let as little as poſſible fall into 
he heart or between the leaves at this ſeaſon. ö 
For the conveniency of watering the pines and other plants 
hat are plunged in the bark-bed, you ſhould have a pipe 
ade of tin: this ſhould be in three different pieces, or joints, 
n order that it may be ſhortened or lengthened, as you ſee 
t convenient; one of theſe joints, or pieces, ſhould have a 
unnel made at the largeſt end, that by pouring the water 
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exactneſs, and without pouring it into the heart of the plants, 


A tub, or ciſtern, if it could be conveniently placed-in 
the hot-houſe, to hold water, juſt to take the chil 


* 


out of a handy watering- pot, into the funnel, the water i 
conveyed to the pots in any part of the bed, with greater 


or in the leaſt diſturbing them. 


off before 
ut is given to the plants, would prove of advantage. 

All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or ſtove, 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. of 

The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that ar 
of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom, or, at leaf 
but very little muſt be given them ata tige. 

Every plant in the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kee per. 
fectly clean from duſt or any ſort of foulneſs; if any thing 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let the large-leavt 
ſorts be waſhed with a ſponge, &c. the others by occaſion. 
ally watering them all over the top. 


 Kidney-beans raiſed in the Het-houſe. 

- Thoſe who have the coveniency of a hot-houſe, may rail 
early kidney-beans with little trouble. The early dwal 
ſorts are proper for this purpoſe, and the {peckled dw 
alſo ſucceeds remarkably well. 

The method is this: fill ſome 2, pots, or long narro 
troughs or boxes with rich dry earth, and place them on ti 
top of the wall that encloſes the. bark-bed; "but 1 
much the beſt for this purpoſe; they ſhould be three fee 
long, nine inches deep, ten or twelve inches wide at top 
and eight at bottom, which being filled with earth, draw 
drill along the middle an inch deep; drop the beans in th 
drill, three inches a-part, and cover them a full inch. 

If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in ead 
pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. 

When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth wil 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe: whe 
they are up, water them frequently. The early whit 
dwarf, negro dwarf, ſpeckled dwarf, and the liver-colourt 
kidney-bean, are the Ned for this purpoſe. 

Let the plants be ſupplied with proper waterings two 
three times a week, and they will grow freely, and produt 
plentiful cro ops of beans in March and April. 

Plant a ſucceſſional crop in a fortnight or three mw 
after, in ſmall pots, ready for turning out with balls 


earth into the lader pots, &c. 19 
ö 0 
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f of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. 


Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and brought to early per- 
fection in the hot-houſG. * 278 
Prepare for that purpoſe ſome boxes, the ſame length and 
depth as for kidney-beans ; but they ſhould be a foot or 
fifteen inches broad: fill theſe with rich earth, and place 
them up near the top glaſſes, or upon the top of the back 
or end flues, obſerving to place the bottom of the boxes a 
foot or more above the top of the flue. 157 3% 
But the beſt ſituation for boxes, or tronghs, for cucum- 
ber plants, is to place them, by means of ſupports, within 
about fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erecting 
them nearly under, or towar is the upper ends of the lights, 
not ta ſhade, &c. the other plante. 
The ſeed may either be ſowed in ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot-bed, or the bark-bed in the hot-houſe to 
raiſe the plants, or may be ſown at once in the boxes, fix 
or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch; and in a box of three feer 
long, you may ſow two or three ſuch patches; and when the 
plants are up, they ſhould be thin=ed out, leaving three or 
# tour of the ſtrongeſt vlants in each placdtde. 
Or, if you raiſe the plants firft in ſmall pots, plunged * | 
the bark-bed, or in a dung hot-bed, let them be afterwards. - 
tranſplanted, with the ball of earth about their roots, into, 
the boxes, or larger pots. | . Sr 5 
When the runners of the plants have advanced to the out- 
fide of the boxes, you may fix up ſome Jaths to ſupport the 
vines, or runners, which ſhould be faſtened to them. Let 
them have water frequently, for they will require it every 
other day at leaſt, „ | 
Ear) Strawberries in the Hot-howſe. . - 
. Strawberries may be brought to perfection in the hot- 
houſe ; and if à few early fruit are deſired, this is the time 
ee 5 Sd 
The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the forts that wil! 
ſucceed beſt; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to 
take them up and plant them with a ball of eartk about 
their roots; but this ſhould be done ſome time before ye 
place them in the hot-houſe. See nextmonth; 
But it is more adviſeable to have the plants for this pr 
poſe patios about Michaelmas, or in October, &cc. #14 - 
Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, \nexrthe 
plaſles, and let them have * frequently, eſpecially FRM 
E as FEA ey 
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they are in bloſſom, and the fruit young; but obſerving, 
that when they are in bloſſom not to water too freely over 
the flowers, giving it only chiefly to the earth in the pots. 
tired Of Flowering Plants in the Hot-houſe. 
In the hot-houſe you may likewife bring many kinds of 
| flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing therein pots or 
boxes containing the plants, any time this month. | 
Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey-ſuckles, and 
other ſmall defirable flowering-ſhrubs ; pots of pinks, car- 
nations, ſweet-williams, wall and ſtock july flowers, &c. 
and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted 
either in earth or fand, alſo ſeeds of any curious annuals. 


Arm. 
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Mork to-be done in the Kitcuten GARDEN. 
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D cer an Melons. 


HERE the raiſing of early cucumbers and melons 

was not begun laſt month, it may now be com- 

menced the beginning or middle of this with a greater 

proſpect of ſucceſs; obſerving exactly the ſame method in 

making the ſeed hot-bed, ſowing the ſeed, and general ma- 

nagement of the bed and plants, as directed under the head 
cucumbers, &c. in the kitchen garden of January. 


R idging out early Cucumbers and Melons raiſed In ft Month. 


If the cucumber and melon plants, which were raiſed the 
beginning or any time laſt month, have not ſuffered by any 
of the accidents that are attendant on them at this ſeaſon, 
they will now be arrived to a proper ſize for ridging out into 
a larger hot-bed, finally to remain; a new ae 40 for one 
or more large frames, ſhould therefore be prepared in due 
time for their reception. | bb 
Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, as 
mych new horſe-dung as will make a bed for one or more 
frames, three feet and a half high. The neceſſary quantity, 
is ne tolerable cart load-to every light; fo, if for a three- 
light frame, three load is requiſite ; or about fix and thirty 
on forty large wheel-barrows full; and fo in proportion for 
every; ſuch frame. The dung being procured, _—_ be 
, va009 1 — | | own 
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thrown up in a high heap; to remain eight, ten, or twelve 
days, according to the condition of it, or quantity you in- 
tend to uſe, that it may ferment to an equal temperature. 
If poſſible, let the heap be turned over once in the time, 
which will let the rank ſteam and ſtrong ſtench of the dung 
paſs off: and by mixing the parts together, it will mellow, 
and prepare the dung well, by which means it will work 
kindly, when made up in the bed; the heat will be Ready 
and laſting, and not apt to hurn, _ x : 4 
The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
hot- bed: begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt dung 
into the bottom, then' take the dung as it comes to hand, 
and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it down with 
the fork from time to time as you go on. . In this manner 
let the bed be carried up neatly and even on every ſide three 
feet and a half high ; which ſubſtance may appear conſider- 
able at firſt, but we muſt allow for ſettling, as it will pro- 
bably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fortnight, _ *. : 
The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the heat 
the ſooner ; rang fhe upper end of the lights a little, that 
the ſteam may paſs off. In a week after the bed is made, ifit 
has ſettled unequally, take off the frame, and make the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 
After this let the ſtate of the bed be daily examined with 
ood attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, 
ay in the earth, but be ſure let the burning heat be over firft. 
The earth for this purppſe ſhould be rich; and it ſhould _ 
alſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be re- 
garded at this ſeaſon. The earth proper for cucumbers, 
may be either any prepared compoſt of rich earth, light 
loam, and rotten dung; or of the temperature of light 
rich kitchen-garden earth, or in default of this, may take a 
quantity from any of the quarters of the kirchen-garden, 
provided it be naturally light and dry, and have been well 
enriched with dung : but theſe earths ſhould be. prepared 
three or four months before you want to uſe them, © ſhould, 
in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought'in and thrown 
up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the ſun and 
free air, mixing therewith at the ſame time ſome good rot- 
ten dung, breaking and blending both well together ,:- a 
due quantity of this compoſt heap ſhould be carried into 
ſome ſhed, or other RO, place, open in froũt to the > 
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ſun, a month or fortnight at leaſt before you want it, that 
it may be preſerved perfectly dry for earthing the bed. 
Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhel, 
or rather more, of earth, juſt under in the middle of each 
light, raifing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or 
| twelve inches high; then let the ſpaces between the hills, 
| and quite to the ſides of the frame, be covered with 
| the ſame fort of earth, only two or three inches thick at this 
time, but which is by degrees to be augmented till raiſed as 
high as the top of the hills, as hereafter directed. + 
The reaſon. for laying the earth in little hills, and not 
earthing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution, 
in caſe of violent after-heat, and in which caſe it will 
more readily paſs off in ſteam, between the hills, and like- 
wiſe becaule we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days 
ſooner than if it was to be earthed all over at once to the full 
thickneſs ; for if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, 
you can more readily prevent the earth, and alſo the roots 
of the plants, from being burnt thereby, by drawing the 
earth away round the bottom of the hills if it burns, and 
ſupply the pars ſtill with more freſh mold: fo that if the 
- - bed was to be molded at once all over to the intended depth, 
the above precaution could not be practiſed. _ 
As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glaſſes: 
and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm; if 
they be, level the top of each a little, ſo that they may be 
about eight or ten inches thick, or thereabouts; then pro- 
ce<d to put in the plants. | 1 
Previous to this, obſerve, that as having, laſt month, 
directed the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, and as 
they are now to be turned out of theſe pots with the ball of 
earth entire, and planted, one pot of plants in each of the 
above hills of earth, it is adviſeable, in order to have the 
whole ball of earth adhere cloſely about the roots, to give 
- the pots ſome water the day before they are to be planted ; 
and the method of planting is this: Having ſome pots of the 
_ Rrongeſt plants ready, place your hand on the ſurface of 
the pot, taking the ftenis of the plants carefully between 
© your fingers; then turn the mouth of the pot downwards, 
and ftrike the edge gently on the frame; the plants, with 
the ball of earth to their roots, will come out entire; then, 
making a hole in the middle of each hill of earth, place 
one pot of plants, with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing 
the earth well round the ball, and about an inch over the 
+2 $64 17 5 ; top, 
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top, bringing che earth cloſe round the ſtems of the plants; 
then give a very moderate watering towards the outſide of 
che ball of the plants; obſerving to uſe ſuch as have ſtood 
in the bed long enough to take the chillneſs off; and let as 
little as poſſible touch their leaves and ſtems at this time: 
this done, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for the preſent, 
till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong, then muſt be tilted a little 
behind in proportion, to give it vent. | ? 
The plants being now ridged out, it is neceſſary to cover 
the lights every night with mats, putting them on about . 
half an hour, or an hour, or little more or leſs, after fun- 
ſet, and uncover again in the morning about ſun-rifing : 
in covering up, never let the ends of the mat 'hang down 
low over the ſides of the frame, which would ſtifle the 
plants, and draw up a hurtful ſteam. oY Wk 
Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the wea- 
ther is any thing favourable, by raifing the upper end of the 
glaſſes an inch or two, or in proportion to the ſharpneſs or 
mildneſs of the outward air and heat and fteam of the bed. 
In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 
ſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of 
the lights, where tilted, to hang down over the place where 
the air enters the frame ; the mat will break the wind and 
ſharp air before it reaches the plants, and yet there will be 
a due proportion of air admitted, without expoſing them 


directly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let he 


ſteam paſs off. Foy £4 
Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, if 
there be a ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, let the li ty 
be raiſedalitfle behind when you cover up, and let them re- 
main ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above mentioned, to 
hang down before the place where the glaſſes are raiſed. 
One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conſtant growing heat in the hot-bed, ſo as to keep the 
Po in a regular growing ſtate. The firſt thing to be ob- 
erved toward this is, that in fix or eight days after ridging 
out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is Become mo- 
gerate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry long 


litter, waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, laying it Har | 


near a foot thick, and as high as five or fix inches up the 
ſides of the frame: but this will be particularly ſerviceable - 
if very wet weather, but more eſpecially if driving rains, 
or ſnow, as alſo, if there be cold piercing winds ; all of 
which would chill the bed, and, without the above precau- 

| 3 tion, 
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tion, would ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden and great decay 
of the heat, as to prove the manifeſt deſtruction of the plants: 
whereas the above lining of litter will defend the bed, and 
preferve a fine heat till the dung begins naturally to decline, 
or decay of itſelf, which is generally in about three weeks or 
a month after the bed 1s 5 5 when the warmth of it muſt be 
renewed by adding alining of freſh hot dung cloſe to its ſides, 
But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, mind that their roots have not too 
much heat; for it ſometimes happens that a bed, after the 
mold and plants are in, will begin afreſh to heat ſo violent- 
ly, as to burn the earth at the bottom of the hills; and, 
without ſome precaution is taken, the burning will ſoon 
reach the roots of the plants : therefore, for the firſt week 
or ten days, let the bottom of the hillocks be at times exa- 
mined, .by drawing away a little of the earth around ; and 
if any burning appear, remove the burnt earth, replace it 
with new, and by drawing ſome of the earth away quite 
round, let the hills be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtand, 
ſo as to ſupport the plants, and ſo let them remain till the 
danger of, burning is over ; and then put the earth round 
them again. | | > | 
When che great heat abates, or the roots of the plants begin 
to appear through the ſides of the hills of earth, then begin 
te add ſome earth all round them; about three days after, 
you may lay ſome more; and in two or three days after 
that, you may earth the bed all over, to the full thickneſs, 
ſo as to be equal with the top of the hillocks. But before 
ou Jay the frei earth to the ſides of the hills, let it firſt 
de a night in the frame, laying it up towards the outſides, 
that it may acquire an equal degree of warmth with that 
in the bed; then it will not be in danger of chilling the 
roots of the plants. 5 
Ihe next particular care is, that of lining the hot-bed, 
When the heat declines ; therefore, when the heat of the 
bed begins to decreaſe much, let a lining of good hot 
dung be apylied in due time to the back or front of the bed, 
or to both, if the heat is very low. The dung for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as that for 
making the bed. Remember, that if there was a lining of 
dry litter laid round the ſides of the bed, to defend it from 
wet, &c. as before directed, this muſt firſt be removed be- 
fore you apply the lining of the dung, then apply the lining 
cloſe to the ſides of the bed, about eighteen inches Wow, 
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and ſhould be raiſed about four or. five inches higher than 
the dung of the bed, to allow for ſettling : lay ſome earth 
on the top of the lining, to keep the ſteam of the. dung 
from coming up that way; which, if it did, would HOP 


to enter the frame, at the place where the lights are rai 


to admit air, and prove of bad conſequence to the plants. 

0/ Stopping or Pruning the above Plants. 
The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, ſhould 

be ſtopped or pruned, if not done before, at the firſt joint, 


by pruning off the top of the firſt Tunner-bud ; this will 


cauſe them to ſend out fruitful runners, $2 | 


This operation ſhould be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the ſecond rough leaf is about 
the breadth of a ſhilling, having the runner - bud at its baſe, 
and the ſooner this is detached, the ſooner the plants acquire 
ſtrength, and put out fruitful runners, „ M 
It is to be done in the following manner 

You will ſee ariſing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 
leaf, and as it were encloſed within it, the end of the firſt 


runner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or | 


runner, being the top of the plant, is now to be taken of 
cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a pen- 
knife or ſmall ſciſſars, or pinched off carefully with the 
finger and thumb; or, when it is very ſmall, it may be 
picked off with the point of a pin or needle; but which- 
ever way you take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as to 
wound the joint from whence it proceeds 
Having thus pruned, or ſtopped. the plants at the firſt 
joint, they will by that means very quickly get ſtrength, as 
will plainly appear in a few days; and in about a week, or 
ten or twelve days, after being thus treated, will each be- 
gin to ſend forth two or three runners; which runners will 
probably ſhew fruit at their firſt, ſecond, or third joints; 


for if the main or firſt runner was not to be topped as 


above, it would perhaps run half a yard, or two feet in 
length, without putting out more runners to fill the frame, 
or without ſhewing a ſingle fruit; ſo that it is upon theſe 
lateral ſhoots, or runners, produced after ſtopping the 
Pate that the fruit is moſt likely firſt to appear in any to- 
erable time in the ſeaſon ; but let it be allo obſerved, that 
when the ſaid lateral ſhoots have three joints, and that if 
any of them do not then ſhew fruit at either of the joints, 
it will be proper to pinch off the tops of ſuch ſhoots at the 
third joint, which will * their putting forth a ſupply . 
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of two or three new ſhoots, ſome or all of which will mo$ 
likely be-fruntul ; and after this, let the plants take their 
ewn courſe of growth: and if the bed is well managed, 
and the plants are forward, they will probably produce 
fruit the end of this month, or beginning, or middle of 
next; but for the farther management of the bed and 
Plants, ſee next month. f 
Of ſowing Cucumber and Melan Seed. 

As there may be many perſons who did not begin laſt 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the beginning, middle, or a ry time 
of this month is ſtill a good time to begin that work, mak- 
ing a ſeed hot - bed for ſowing the ſeed, as directed in anuary. 
Thoſe which are ſown at this time, will, with good ma- 
nagement, produce fruit in the end of March, or beginning 
of April; and thoſe ſown in the middle or latter end of the 

month, will have fruit the end of April, and will bear plen- 

tifully in May. „ 

The beginning of this month is a very good time to be- 
gin to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. 

The ſeed hot-bed which is to be made now, either for 
cucumbers or melons, muſt be of the ſame dimenſions, and 
the ſeed town, and the plants managed as directed laſt 


- 


month. | | | | 
But obſerve, that to be well ſupplied with either cucum- 
beror melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to any already planted out, it 
will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed at three different times 
this month. DE . 
Or theſe may be ſown each time, in ſuch cucumber hot- 
beds or ridges as are already made; and when fit to prick 
out, let it be moſtly in {mall pots, as directed in raifing the 
plants laſt month, and plungedin the back part of ſame bed. 
They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or 
to fupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. 
. Forcing Aſparagus. 
HFot- beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 
time in this month. * HED 
For the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 
vided with proper plants; theſe are previouſly raiſed in the 
natural ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, which be- 
ing tranſplanted from the ſeed-bed into other beds in the 
common ground, and having two or three years growth 
there, they are then in a proper Rate for foreing; obſerv- 
2 | h 9 2 'Þ | | ing, 
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ing, that the neceſſary quantity is from about five to fix or 
ſeven hundred for a bed for a three- light frame, and ſo n 
proportion for two or more ſuch frames; for theſe plants in 
hot-beds ſhould be crowded very cloſe, in order that by 
having as many plants as poſſible in each frame, they, may- 
produce a proportionable {ſupply of aſparagus, to recom- 
pence ſuciently for the great trouble and expence requi- 
ſite in forcing. | To go Rude ot 6 
The hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, 
are made of freſh horſe-dung, full of heat, and mult be 
made very ſubſtantial; 8 therefore, a proper quan- 
tity of the above ſort of dung, and ſhake it up in a heap 
as directed for cucumber e and in a week or fort- 
night, according to the quantity and quality of the dungy 
it will be of a proper temperature for making the hot - bed. 
The dung being thus in order, then prepare to make the 
hot- bed, either upon level ground, if the ſituation is wet, 
or for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
hand for earthing the bed, it may be made in a convenient. _ 
quarter of the Rade garden, where may be digged a 
trench the width of the intended bed, and about half a 
foot deep, laying the earth ready for uſe: then let the hot- 
bed be made for one or more three- light frames in a range, 
allowing for it to be three or four inches wider on every 
fide than the frame, and make it a yard high at leaſt, and 
when at its proper height, level the top even and ſmooth: 
then directly, without putting on the frame as yet earth 
it all over ſix or ſeven inches thick, for the immediate re- 
ception of the plants, for no time muſt be loſt in making 
the moſt of the 1 bek in forcing aſparagus; but remark- 
ing, the frame muſt not yet be put on, for the heat of the 
bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the framing it would make it 
heat too violently. © 8 | | SIS 

The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 
a proper quantity of aſparagus plants, proceed to place tem 
on the ſurface of the earth, previouſly raiſing at one end a 
{mall ridge of earth five or 0 inches high, againſt Which 
to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, mark on the 
ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and place the 
plants againſt this little ridge of carth, as cloſe to one ano- 
ther as poſſible, drawing a little of the earth to the bottom of 

ie roots, then place others againſt theſe in the ſame man- 
ner; and fo continue laying them one againſt another, as 
cloſe every way as poſſible to the width of the mark for the 
frame, from one end to the other of the bed, with their tops 
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or .crowns all upright, and of an equal level: then, when, 
the whole bed is thus planted, let ſome moiſt earth be di- 
rectly banked up againſt the outſide roots, all around, as 
high as their tops; which done, cover the crowns of the 
roots all over with light rich earth, about two inches thick, 


. which concludes the work for the preſent ; till the buds or 


young ſhoots of the aſparagus begin to appear through the 
When the buds therefore of the aſparagus begin to appear 
through the ſurface of the earth, then prepare to add ano- 
ther portion of three or four inches depth of more mold: 
previous to this, a wreath of thick ſtraw bands ſhould be 
fixed round the top of the earth of the bed, cloſe to the 
edge, to ſecure this farther ſupply of earth, and to place 
the frame on: for this purpoſe make ſome large itraw 
bands or ropes, three or four inches thick, and having a 
quantity of ſmall, ſharp-pointed wooden pegs, fix the ſtraw. 
band down neatly along the top of the earth, next the edge, 
juſt in the proper place, to receive the bottom of the frame, 
for it ſerves both to ſecure the ſecond covering of earth, 
and ſupport the frame when it is put on; when the wreath 
is thus fixed, then cover the young buds of the aſparagus 
all over with a ſupply of light earth, three or four ks — 
thick, or as high as the top of the aforeſaid wreath; for 
there muſt be a ſufficient depth of earth for the buds to 
ſhoot through, that they may be of a propet length. _ 
_ Havingapplied the ſecond addition of earth, then, if you 
judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be pro- 
0 to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of ſtraw 
ands, and as ſoon as thus placed; put on the lights. 
Aſter the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
there is a great ſteam, to raiſe the lights at top occaſionally 
an inch high, or thereabouts, to give the ſteam vent to paſs 
away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the buds 
firſt begin to appear. | 
- Obſerve, that if during the time the bed 1s without the 
frame, there ſhould happen exceſſive rains, or great ſnow, 
it is proper to cover occaſionally with mats or ftraw, &c. 
But it muſt be remarked, that for the firſt week or fort- 
night after the bed is made, and the aſparagus planted, that 
the ſtate of its warmth ſhould be every day carefully examin- 
ed: for that purpoſe, thruſt two or three long ſticks down 
betwixt the roots into the dung, in different parts of the bed; 
when upon drawing up the flicks, once or twice a 7, 
: | | a and 


be adviſeable to bore, with a long thick ſtake, ſeveral wide 
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and feeling the lower end, you can readily judge of the de 
gree of heat: if it is found to be ſo violent as to threaten 
to burn the earth and ſcorch the roots, it will in that caſe 


holes in the dung, on each ſide of the bed, alſo in the earth 
juſt under the roots, to admit the air, and to let the rank 
team and burning quality of the dung paſs off more freely; 
but, when the heat is become moderate, the holes muſt be 
cloſed again. 1 8 en 
Likewiſe obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 
very proper to lay a quantity of dry long litter round the 
ſides of the bed, which will preſerve a fine kindly growing 
heat, and will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy - 
rains, ſnow, &e. EET e 
But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 
is put on, the heat will be beginning to decline, when you 
ſhould prepare to renew it as ſoon as poſlible ; which is to 
be done by applying a lining of hot dung to the ſides of it, 
as directed for cucumber and melon beds. | 2 
_ Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci- 
ally if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, When the buds begin 
again to appear, for freſh air is neceſſary both to give them 
colour, and prevent their drawing up too faſt and weak; 
therefore, in fine ſunny days, either tilt the upper ends of 
the lights an inch or two, or ſhove them a little down, as 
may be convenient; but keep them cloſe in all cold or very 
bad weather, asd always on nights e. 
- ee to cover the glaſſes every night with mats or 
AW. g Mes , . . a) x qe 8 | 


The bed, if made and managed as above directed, will 
begin te produce aſparagus e in four or five weeks; 
and, provided the heat be kept up, will continue producing 
buds in great plenty for about three weeks. A bed for a 
three-light frame will, for that time, produoe three of four 
hundred buds a W-,§ůỹe·f.ſym bl ED — 
The method of gathering the aſparagus in hot-beds, is to 
thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break 
the buds off cloſe to the roots, which they will readily do; 
but the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the natu- 
ral ground, would, by reaſon of the buds coming up ſo very 
_ one under — ar deſtroy as many or mere than you 
Zather. ; | OH REM 
When it is intended to have à conſtant ſupply of aſpara- 
Zus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the natural 
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ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot-bed every 
three weeks or a month, 1 = 5 
A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for every 
new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in a hot. Wl 
bed are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in a hot-bed 
or the natural ground, ' e 
When deſigned to raiſe aſparagus plants for forcing, 
mould ſow / ſome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich earth, as 
directed below; obſerving, when the plants are one year 
old, to tranſplant them into an open compartment, in rows, 
nine inches aſunder, and about the ſame diſtance in the row: 
hen they have two or three ſummers growth, they are 
then fit to be taken up for forcing 3 but if they ſtand three 


2 before you take them up, they will produce much 


larger buds. n ä | 
It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground al. 
ways employed at the ſame time with aſparagus plants for 
the above purpoſe ; that is, one piece for the ſeed-bed with 
ſeedling plants, which ſhould never fland longer than one 
year before tranſplanted ; the other two pieces to be with 
tranſplanted plants; one to be a year's growth from the 
time of planting before the other ; by which method of 
ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting out a- quantity of 
plants every ſpring, you will, after the firſt three years, ob- 
tain a freſſi piece of plants every year, fit for forcing. 
Tue ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be {».vn in a ſpot of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerable thick and tread it down 
evenly, then rake it into the ground in a regular manner, 
See Mareh. | 5 
The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed- bed is 
in March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. 
Ihe ſeaſon to begin to make hot-beds for forcing theſe 
plants, is according to the time you deſire to have the plants 
ft for uſe; for inſtance, if you defire them at Chriſtmas, 
begin in the fecond or third week in November. 
Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 
ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with 
plants for that purpoſe till their own are ready, may in ei- 
ther caſe be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the kitchen- 
gardeners near great cities, but particularly thoſe near Lon- 
don, many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely for for- 
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They may be purchaſed generally by the rod of ground 
they grow upon, and about eight or ten ſhillings per rod is the 
price: there are generally between two and three hundred 
roots in a rod; and two and a half, or three rods at moſt, 
is ſufficient for a three-light frame. | B 

Theſe plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or 
boxes, with ſtraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance: I 
have had them come ſixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for 
| forcing, when they have come very ſafe, and produced buds 
plentijully, - . | 

Muſhrooms. 29. 9 3 94 
Take care that the muſhroom beds are ſtill well defended 
from heavy rains and froſt; both of which would deſtroy 
the ſpawn. . WED FERN, ” © Sh 

The covering of ſtraw ſhould never be leſs than twelve 
or fifteen inches thick, on every part of the bed; If the 
wet at any time has penetrated. quite through any part of 
the covering, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and replaced 
with ſome that 1s clean and dry. e 

For the particular management oF theſe beds, ſee Sep- 
tember. eee = +4 
27 f Kidney-Beans. 

The beginning of this month you may make a hot -· bed 
for ſome early kidney-be ans Wy 
Prepare for that purpoſe, ſome new horſe-dung, as di- 
reed for cucumber and other hot- beds; with which let the 
beds be made about two feet and a half high, and long 
enough for one more or frames. Make the ſurface ofthe | 


bed even and ſmooth, and put on the frame. When the 


heat is become moderate, let the bed be covered with rich 
light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills 
from the back to the. front of the- frame, a foot aſunder, 
and an inch deep. Drop the beans therein, two or three 
inches apart, and cover them an inch deep, with earth. | 

The beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, are the early white dwarf, 
black, dun, and liver-coloured dwarf kidney-beans, be- 
cauſe they come earlier, and do not run ſo ſtrong or ram- 
pant as the other ſorts 3 you may alſo plant the ſpeckled 
dwarf kind, which will continue longer in bearing than the 
other ſorts. When the plants begin to appear, raiſe the 
lights every day, to admit air, which will ſtrengthen 
them. When they are up, let them havs moderate ſprink- 
lings of water at times. „„ hs * 

For their farther management, ſee the article Kidnzy- 
Beans in the work of March. Snall 
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- Small Sallading.. 4 


Sow the different ſorts of ſmall n—_— once a week, 
or ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and 
lettuce, &c. \ cnt 
- Theſe ſmall herbs, if open mild weather, may now be 
fown in beds or borders of natural earth, in the common 
ground; but, provided you have the conveniency, it will, 
notwithſtanding, be proper to ſhelter the bed with a frame 
andlights ; or with bell or e peg ; or, where theſe 
are wanting, you may fow the ſeeds on warm borders, and 
ſhelter them at night, and in bad weather, with a cover- 
ing of mats. TN 
Chooſe for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry light ground ; and 
in digging it, let the earth be well broken, and alſo well 
i to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth ; then 
draw flat ſhallow drills, about three inches aſunder; ſow 
the ſeed very thick, and cover it about half a quarter ofan 
inch deep with the earth; and, if it is intended to cover 
with glaſſes, let them be directly put on; and when the 
plants come up, give air by raiſing the lights behind, or 
5 taking them off in fine days. | 855 
But if the weather ſhould now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſupply of 
theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted. a 
ſoon as poſſible, or at any particular time, it will, for the 
greater certainty of procuring them, be ſlill proper, where 
it can be obtained, to raiſe them in a light hot-bed, 
Make the bed with freſh herſe-dung. about eighteen 
inches high, ſet on the frame, and cover the bet with 
earth, four or five inches thick. | Fes 
. Sow the ſeed-thick on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate; 
_ (fee January ;) and ſift as much fine earth over as will juſt 
cover it; put on the lights, and when the plants ap- 
pear, give plenty of air. ä 5 | 
. About the middle of the month, if open and mild wea- 
ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall ſallading on warm bor: 
ders, 1n the open ground ; and, if the weather continue 
mild, it will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 
When theſe plants, both under cover and in the open 
ground, begin to come up, they. ſometimes raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their.tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth; they may be greatly afbſted by bruſh- 
ing or whiſking the earth lightly with your hand, or with 
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the end of a ſmall lender birch broom, which will break, 
ſeparate, and ſcatter the earth ; after which the plants 
will ſhoot freely, and riſe regularly in every part. 
When theſe young plants in the open grand happen 
to be attacked with morning hoar-froſts, that if, before 
the ſun riſes upon them, you water them out of a water- 
ing-pot with the roſe or head on, to waſh off the froſty 
rime, it will prevent them from changing black and going 
off, and they will continue freſh and good for uſe; but if 
the ſun firſt comes and thaws them, they generally become 
black, and of little worth. pry. | i 
Care of Cauliflower Plants. | 8 
Cauliflower- plants in frames ſhould have the free air 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 


About the end of the month, if mild ſettled weather, 


you may tranſplant ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants into the 
ow. place where they are to remain. Plant them in a quarter 
"an of rich, well-duaged ground, thirty inches, or a yard 
ver diſtance each way. | ; 


Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes, 'ſhould alfs be. 
thinned out towards the end of the month, if fine wea- 
ther; that is, if there are more than one or two under 
each glaſs, let all above that number be taken away. Ob- 
ſerve to take up the weakeſt, and let the ſtrongeſt remain, 
and draw ſome earth up round their ſtems, ftill continuing 
the glafſes, and pive air, by tilting one fide, 'The plants 
which are taken up ſhould be planted' in another ſpot of 
ground, the ſame diſtance as Hobs: | gt . 
In tranſplanting cauliflowers, it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of ſpinach and radiſhes, 


ite; which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
juſt I tarding the growth of the cauliflower- plants; for by the 
ap- ume they begin to advance conſiderably, the radiſhes and 


ſpinach will be all oleared off for uſe; but when this is in- 
tended, it is moſt eligible to ſow the ſeed before the cauli- 
flowers are planted: a week or fortnight, or more before, 
if thought neceſſary. GET] 
Soawing Cauliflower-Seed. 


pen Sow cauliflower-ſeed the beginning of this month, to 
arth Hraiſe ſome plants to ſucceed the early crops ; but in order 


to bring the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve 
Gays or a fortnight in their growth, it will be proper to 
low theſe in a {light hot-bed, k : 

| FO ur ve Make 
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Make the bed about twenty inches or two feet high, and 
pur a frame on ; taen lay four or five inches thick of rich 
earth over the bed. | | 
_ Sow: the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put on the glaſs, 

When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
raiſing the glaſſes a conſiderable height; and in mild wea- 
ther the lights may be taken entirely off in the day-time, 
for the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that would 
draw them up weak. 1 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather, with mats, fixing hoops, long ſticks or. poles, 
arch-ways acroſs, and over theſe draw the mats. | 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhow- 
J c 

3 Tranſplant Cabbages. © | 

Early ſugar-loaf cabbages, and other cabbage plants, 
ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain, 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open Wl 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; but 
if they are weakly, or much cut by the froſt, do not put 
them out before the end of this month, or beginning a 
middle of March. F „ 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and let ſome rotten _ be dug in. Put 

in the plants ia rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and al- 
low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deſigned to 
ſtand to grow to full ſize for a main crop; but if intended 
to cut them up young, in May and Jane, plant them only 
half a yard or two feet aſunder. 

N Sow Cabbages and Savoye. 

Sow ſome ſugar-loaf and other ſummer cabbages, and 
large- autumnal kinds, about the middle or latter end of 
the month, for ſummer and autumn uſe, Theſe will 
| ſucceed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in 
July, Auguſt, and September, &c. © f 1 
But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed many 
of the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt, to ſtand the 
winter for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be prope! 
to ſow ſome of the early ſeed as ſoon in the month as tie 
weather will permit ; and, if a few is forwarded by ſowing 
them in a ſlight hot-bed, it would be a great advantage. 

Sow allo ſome red cabbages Tor next wanter's ſupply. 

| | Sayof* 
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nd Savoy-ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 
ch middle or latter end of this month. f M 
Thoſe which are now ſown will be ready in September, 
ch, ind they will be finely page by October, and will con- 
5. inue in good perfection all November and December, &c. 


Cabbages and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this month, 
if not done beſore. Take up the plants in a dry day, 
Wclcar off all the large leaves, and plant them three feet 
WE under each way, by the method explained laſt month, 
Wplacing them ſo deep that no part but the crown of the 
Wead may appear, 1 3 | 

| Sewing early Celery, | ke £65 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the © 
onth, prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to ſow ſome upright celery ſeed in, for an early 


rop. 

Break the earth very fine, and either ſow the ſeed on 
he rough ſurface, and rake it in lightly ; or firſt rake 
he ſurface ſmooth, ſow the ſeed thereon, and cover it 
1th light earth, fifted over near a quarter of an inch 
deep; or the ground being formed into a three or four 
eet wide bed, and the ſurface raked, then with the 
Pack of the rake trim the earth evenly off the ſurface a 
quarter of an inch deep, into the alley; ſow the ſeed on 


n an he bed, and with the rake draw the earth over it evenly; 
Put end lightly trim the ſurface ſmooth.—But thoſe who de- 
g al- ire to have the plants come in pretty forward, ſhould ſow 
a 0 


he ſeed in a ſlight hot- bed, under a frame and lights, or 
and-glaſſes; or in default of theſe, cover on nights and 
dad weather with mats; being careful in either method 
#hen the plants come up, to admit them the free air eve- 
y mild day. The plants for this ſowing come in for uſe 
June and July. | | | ; 
There ſhould not be many of theſe early fown plants 
planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
eral crop; for they will ſoon pipe in the heart, and run 
Ip for ſeed. See March, April, and May. 
F Rad: Ges . 8 

Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to ſow 
me ſhort- topped radiſh - ſeed, to Peel thoſe ſown laſt 
nonth. Dig another piece at the ſame time, and ſow it with 
almon, radiſh-ſeed ; they will ſucceed the ſhort tops. About 


ge fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of both 
ly ts be ſown, in an open ſituation, in larger portions, that 


there 


' 
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there may be a regular ſupply of theſe roots in their pro. t 
per ſeaſon. _ 3 3 
Let them all generally be ſowed broad- caſt on the rough Wil p 
ſurface, either in a continued ſpace, or in four or five feet 
wide beds, and rake tbem in with an even hand; er in fe 
_ ſowing large crops in the main quarters, in one continued 
ſpace, that, if dry light ground, it is eligible, before rak- Ne 
ing in, to tread down the ſeed lightly, then rake it in re. p 
oularly. | A | 3 a 
a You may ſow among the radiſh a ſprinkling of ſpinach e. 
and lettuce- ſced; the tpinach will come in after the radiſh, 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach. LEES | 
If early radiſhes are required as ſoon. as poſſible, let 
ſome dwarf ſhort- tops be ſowed in a ſlender hot- bed, in 
the manner directe l laſt month. Wo 42M 
: Turnep-rooted Radi. 55 
Sow. a few of the ſmall white turnep radiſh to draw ſa 
ſallads in April and May; they eat criſp, and are agreeably 
favoured, ,See March and April, for particulars of them, 
IDE: Spinach. 1 at 
Winter ſpinach will now advance in growth: clear out Wi © 
all weeds, and thin the plants for uſe as wanted. See Mar, Tc 
| Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if mill Wl 
weather; let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 
and ſow it thin and regular, and rake it in evenly. _. Cc 
Spinach may be ſown between rows of cabbages, cauli- f 
flowers and beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce.” The th 
ſmooth-ſeeded,round-leaved kind is the beſt to ſownow ; and Wi** 
if deſired to have a conſtant ſupply, let the ſowings be ne: 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, See March. 8 
4 Sowing and plariing Lettuces, 
About the beginning of this month, if the weather is be 
mild, you may ſow ſeveral forts of lettuce-ſeeds,: on warn 
borders. The white and green cos kind, and the Cilici 
and cabbage lettuce, are proper forts to ſow now ; you may be 
allo ſow ſome of the brown Dutch and Imperial lettuces W 
or any other forts : let the ſeeds be ſown tolerably thick Wl . 
and rake them in lightly as ſoon as ſown. a i 
If the weather ſhould be cold at the beginning of de 
month, you may ſow cos, or other lettuce-ſeeds, in dc 
frame, and cover them occaſionally with glaſſes or mats 
on nights and ſharp weather ; obſerving, that when of due 
ſize they are to be tranſplanted in the full ground. 
But, in order to have a few come in pretty forward i 
r 4 8 . trank: 


— 


— 
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tranſplanting, there may be a little green and white cos 
ſown on a gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to tranſ- 
plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe in the full ground, 
The green cos leftuce is the hardieſt, comes in ſooneſt 
for uſe, and is the belt ſort toſow early, ; 
Lettuces which have ſtood the winter in warm borders, 
or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month, it quite 
mild weather, be thinned out where they ſtand too cloſe: 
let them be thinned regularly, leaving them a foot diſtance 
each way, for they will require ſo much room to grow to 
their full ſize : the plants which are drawn out, thould be 
planted in an open ſpot of rich ground, a foot a{under g 
and give a little water as ſoon as planted, 5h 8 
25 Carrots and Parſneps. | 
Prepare ſome ground about the middle or latter end of 
this month, in which to ſow carrots and parſneps. - -_- 
Theſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, 5 the farther 
from the trees the better; for they thrive beſt in an oper 
expoſure. Let the ground be trenched one full ſpade deep 
at leaſt, but if double digged two moderate * 0 it will 
out de of particular advantage in promoting long handſome 
„roots, both of the carrots and parſneps; let the clods be 
nn well broken, and lay the ſurface even. 
ed, They muſt be fowed ſeparately, each fort in diſtin 
compartments ; either dividing the ground into four or 
five feet-wide beds, or remain in one continued plot; ſow - 
the ſeed on the 'rough ſurface, and not too thick ; as ſoon 
as ſown, and if light dry ground, tread them in evenly 
with the feet pretty cloſe together, then rake the ground. 
dee next month 8 WR. BR 
Plant carrots, parſneps, and beets, for ſeed; let them 
be planted in rows two feet aſunder. 5 | 
VE Beets. 1 5 | 7 
This is now the time to begin to ſow the different ſorts of 
beet; the red beet for its large root; and the green and 
white ſorts for their leaves in ſoups, ſtewing, &c. 1 
Beet- ſeed being pretty large, it is an ef;vibte method 
either to ſow. it in drills, in order that it may be more 


* the regularly interred in the earth, all an equal depth, or to 
in ot it in with a blunt-ended dibble in rows; let drills be 
nat, drawn with an hoe, about an inch deep, and-ten or twelve 
due inches aſunder; ſow the ſeed therein thinly, and earth 


it over an inch thick; and if you ſow it by dotting in, 
ave a blunt dibble, and in lines a foot aſunder, dot holes 
e an 
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an inch deep, and fix or eight inches diſtance in the roy, 
dropping three ſeeds in each as you go on, and cover then 
in : and when the plants come up, leave only one of the 
ſtrongeſt in each hole. | 

The red and the other ſorts muſt be ſown ſeparate, for 
is is the root of the red ſort only that is uſed, and the leaves 
of the white and green kinds. ; "2 

But if you do not chooſe to ſow the ſeed in drills, it 
ſhould be ſown in a piece of ground, whoſe ſurface lie; 
pretty rough; then tread in the ſeed, and rake it with z 

arge rake, that the ſeed may be buried a proper depth. 
Onions and Leeks, | 

About the middle, or latter end of this month, you may 

get ſome ground ready for ſowiag onions and leeks. 


Chooſe a compartment for each where the ground is good, 


and not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten dung in, 
it will be of great advantage to the plants. Either divid 
the ground into four or five feet wide beds, or ſow the ſeed 
in one continued compartment, each fort ſeparate ; foy 
them in a dry day, on the rough ſurface, moderately thick, 
and as regularly as poſſible; then tread them down evenly, 
and rake them in with regularity. 4 : | 
Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leck-ſeed ſom 
with the onions, the onions being generally at their full 
Rn, and drawn off, in the middle of Auguft ; the 
eeks will then have full ſcope, and grow to a large ſize. 
But when it is intended to ſow leeks, in order to be at- 
terwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 
_ ſeparate, and pretty thick, in beds about four fea 

road. X | | 
The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 
July. Obſerve the directions there given. 


In ſowing onions and leeks; let the ſame rule be obs 


ſerved now as directed in March; both with regard ta 
the treading and not treading in the ſeed, and of dae ne 
- ceſlity in particular caſes of dividing the ground into beds, 


| Planting Beans. | | 
Dig an open quarter of ground the beginning of thi 
month for a full crop of beans, Windſcr, Toker, and Sane 
wich, and other large beans, are the propereſt to plant A 
this ſeaſon for the main crops. Plant theſe large beans4l 
rows a full yard aſunder, and plant them five or fix inche 
diſtant in the row. 2 55 od 


\ 
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You may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans, if 
en required. Several of them are great bearers; ſuch as the 
the Wlong-pods, Mumford's, white-bloſſomed, broad Spaniſh, 
and the like kind, ſee the catalogue; planting them in 
for Wrows two feet and a half, or z yard aſunder, either by dib- 
ves ple, or drill them in three inches deep. | 
I | Sowwing Peas. He: | 
„i Sow a principal crop of peas the beginning of this month 
lie in an open piece of ground; may ſtill continue ſowing a 
ſucceſſion of the hotſpurs, and other ſmall kinds ; andit is 
now a fine ſeaſon to ſow full crops of the large ſorts of peas, 
ſuch as marrowfats, -rouncivals, &c. 8 
For the marrowfats and other large peas, draw drills 
three feet and a half aſunder; but if you intend to ſet 
Wiicks for theſe large kinds of peas to climb upon for ſup- 
port, you muſt draw drills four feet afunder to ſow. 
them in. 5 Fo | 
Hotſpur, and other ſmaller kinds of peas, ſhould be 
ſown in drills a yard aſunder; and if you intend to place 
ſticks for them to run upon, allow three feet and à half 
diſtance between the rows. | 
Earthing up Beans and Peas. f ; 
Beans and peas which are up, and advanced from two 
or three to five or fix inches high, ſhould have earth 
drawn up to their ſtems, which will ſtrengthen them, and 
protect them from froſt, Let this be done in a mild dry day. 


e al. Scorxonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſley. 
d de The latter end of the month you may ſow ſcorzonera, 
r feet woe uns hab 


laliafyv, and Hamburgh parſley. 9 SHITE 
Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed for 
their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten 
The roots run pretty deep in the ground, inthe manner 
ff carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
lone or with fleſh-meat, like young carrots, &c. 
Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March, 
Dig a piece for each where the ground is light, and in 
an open ſituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on ſepa- 
rate beds, either in ſhallow drills fix or eight inches 


liſtance, and earthed over half an inch, or ſowed on the 
Sand rough ſurface, and rake them in equally : they are all to 
ant Aemain where ſowed, and the plants thinned in May or 
ans une, to fix inches diſtance. 2 N 
inches Borage, Burnet, Lewvage, Angelica, Cc. 


You may now ſow borage, burnet, clary,and marigolds, 
FTE ; orach, 


if 


% 


. 
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orach, carduus, dill, fennel, bugloſs, ſorrel, and ſuch- lik 


- evenly ;. but the angelica and lovage delight in moiſt 


_ ſome planted out in ſummer in beds that diſtance. See 


Taheſe plants are always to remain whereſowed ; and a 


* 


herbs, about the middle, or any time of this month, whan 
the weather is open. | 
Angelica and lovage may alſo be ſown at the ſame 
time. - 8 5 | N 
Sow all the above ſeeds thin, and each ſort ſeparately, 
in a border or beds of light earth, and rake them in 


ny 


ſoils; ſome” of all the ſorts may both remain where 
ſowed, thinning the plants a foot or more aſunder ; and 


June. | 
Thyme, Marjoram, Sawory, and Hyſſop. 
* Thyme, marjoram, hyſſop, and ſavory, may be'fown 8 
about the latter end of this month. Let a warm ſpot of 
light rich ground, where it is not wet, be prepared for 
theſe ſeeds ; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth ; ſow the ſeeds thereon, each ſort in 
ſeparate beds, and rake them in light and evenly. 
They may remain, ſome where ſowed, and the reſt 
Planted out in June, &c. | : 


_ Coriander and C herwih, 


Coriander and chervil, for ſoups and ſallads, &c. may 
be ſown any time this month, when the weather is open, 
Draw ſome ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein 
thinly, and cover them rather more than a quarter; of an 
inch with mold, eſpecially the coriander-ſeed. , 


they ſoon fly up to feed, muſt be ſowed every month, &c, 


Garlic, Rocambole, and Shallots, 


Prepare ſome beds to plant garlick, rocambole, and 
ſhallots in. Let the beds be four feet wide, and plant the 
roots in rows length-wiſe in the beds: nine inches ſhould 
be allowed between the rows: the roots ſhould be planted 
ſix inches diſtant from each other in the row; and two 0 
three inches deep. | s $146 4508 
They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills 
drawn with a hoe. | i 
5 Siwing Parſleye 3 

This is a proper time to ſow the full crop of parſley 
either in drills along the edges of the quarters, or borer | 


1 


" 
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„or in continued rows nine inches aſunder, as directed the 
© WH lat, and ſucceeding months. , 
* Potatoes. Rel 
Potatoes may be planted, about the middle or latter end 
of this- month, if open weather. | | 5 
Theſe plants are r N by planting their roots, 
1 being the potatoe itſelf, either whole, or cut in pieces. 
; It will be beſt to procure tolerable large roots, and 
by divide, and cut each into two, three, or more pieces, 
minding that every piece be furniſhed with one or two 
buds, or eyes. | EU 2 
They muſt be planted in rows two feet aſunder; and a 
foot or fifteen inches diſtant from each other in the row, 
ah me twin about four or five inches deep. 
= The method of planting them is either with a large 
for WY dibble, making a hole for each ſet, or holeing them in by 
e making ſmall openings with a ſpade, or may be planted 
nas you dig or plough the ground, by placing them in the 
trenches or furrows, allowing them the diſtances above 
rel mentioned. See potatoes in March. 
Or for early potatoes, ſome early dwarf kinds may be 
plan ted in a hot- bed the beginning of this month. | 


may | :  Hor/e-Radifh._ 

den. This plant is propagated by cuttings of the root, either 
rein cut from the top an inch or two long, or ſome old roots 
fu cut into pieces of that length. _ | | 


The method is this: firſt procure a quantity of proper 


d 2 i #ts, which may be either the ſmall off-ſets that ariſe from 
Kc. che ſides of the main roots, of which take cuttings of their 
| tops an inch or two long; or may uſe alſo the top or crowns 
| of the old roots, when taken up for uſe, in cuttings of the 
and above length; or in default of a ſufficiency of crowns or 
t the Wi tops of either, you may divide a quantity of. old knotty 
ould roots into cuttings of an inch or two long, as aforeſaid; 
intel E which, if furniſhed each with two'or three buds, or eyes, 


they will make tolerable ſets: but give preference to cut- 
tings of the crowns or tops, if enough can be procured ; 
obſerving, that when intended to make a freſh plantation, 
you ſhould, during winter, &c. when you take the plants 
I up for uſe, reſerve all the beſt off-ſets for planting ; alſo 
irfley; the crowns of the main roots; but this latter is only prac- 
rden able in private gardens; for where the large roots are 
1 1 _ 


4 1 
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deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt not be taken off, which 
would render them unſaleable in market; therefore the 
market gardeners always reſerve the ſtrongeſt off-ſets 
ariſing either from the bottom, or emitted from the fide of 
the main root. „ 

Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity of ſets, 
then proceed- to prepare the ground for their reception; 
and they may either be planted with a dibble after the 

ground is dug, or trenched in as you proceed in digging 
the ground. 2 8 | Ae OSS. 
Chooſe, however, an open ſituation, and as light and 
deep a ſoil as the garden affords; which trench regularly, 
one good ſpade deep at leaſt. Fig 5 

Then proceed by dibble planting, in the following man- 
ner. Being provided with a long dibble, then beginning 
at one end of the piece of een range a line croſs. ways, 

and with the dibble make holes, about fifteen inches deep, 
and be careful to make them all of an equal depth; which 
|. _ you may readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, 
| - fifteen inches from the lower end, ſo thruſting it always 
down to that mark, making the holes ſix inches aſunder, 
dropping, as you go on, one {et or cutting in each hole, 
| with the crown, &c.-upright, taking care to fill or cloſe 
_ - the holes up properly with che earth, and let the rows be 
=z two feet aſunder. | 3 | 

= The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 
= is, that opening a trench at one end in the common me- 
thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep ; and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 
=_ along the bottom of the trench, with their crowns up- 
= right, about ſix inches aſunder ; then dig the next trench 
| the ſame width and depth, turning the earth into the firl 
trench over the row of ſets; thus proceed, trench and 

trench, to the end, 555 2 55 

By practiſing either of the above methods of planting 
horſe-radiſh, the ſets will ſhoot u perfectly ſtraight 
root- ſhoots, quite to the top, whereby they will be long 
and ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole length ; and 
will ſometimes attain tolerable perfection in one ſummer's 
growth. „ 5 1 ri 

When the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
ſowyn with ſpinach, which will come off time enough to give 

the radiſh full room to grow ; for theſe will not come o 
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till the beginning or middle of May, when the ſpinach 
will be moſtly all gathered. | | 

They muſt be kept clean from weeds for about a month 
or ſix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the groan, 
and prevent the growth of weeds. hgh 
In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michael- 
mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe; » 
but it will be adviſeable to let the principal part ſtand to 
have another ſummer's growth, when they will be very 
fine and large. * r 
When you take up theſe roots, it ſnould be done regu- 
larly, not digging up a root here and there, as we often 
ſee practiſed in private gardens, but beginning at the firſt 
row, and proceeding from row to row, according as you 
want them; obſerving to throw out a trench cloſe along 
to the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the root goes, 
but not to looſen the bottom thereof, which is called the 
tool. Having thus cleared the earth away quite to the 
ſtool, or bottom of the roots, then with a knife, cut each 
root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. ; 

All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 
the ground undiſturbed ; for theſe yield a ſupply of fine 
roots the ſucceeding year; and when the roots are then du 
K. the old {tools ſtill remaining produce another ſupply 

e year after; and thus, if permitted to ſtand, they con- 
tinue, as often as the 3 is gathered, to furniſh. a 
freſh ſupply the ſucceeding ſeaſon : and in that manner 
continue producing a full crop of fine roots for many 
years, PR 72M ' 
But care muſt be taken when digging up the roots, 
always to clear the old ſtool from all ſtraggling or ſmall 
roots whatever ; and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw up 
all ſmall plants riſing between the rows. 


| Sowing Turneps. nn tag 
Sowa little early Dutch turnep-ſeed about the middle 
or latter end of the month, in a warm-lying open ſpot 
of light ground; but as theſe early 8 will ſoon 
run to ſeed before they attain any tolerable ſize, ſnould 
ſow only a ſmall quantity at this time to come in early in 
May. See March and Abril. ; 
VPlanling Liquorice. | 5 
Now prepare ſome deep ground to plant liquorice where 
required; the ground ſhould have three ſpades depth of 
gl E good 
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good ſoil, and alſo digged that depth for the root, the 
only uſeful part, to run conſiderably deep in the earth. 
Procure tets of the ſmall horizontal roots which run 
near the furface of the ground, cut them into lengths of 
fix inches, and plant them by dibble, in rows 'a yard 
aſunder, by halt that diſtance in the row, placing them 
wholly within the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a 
thin crop of onions on the ſame ground the firit year. 
them clean from weeds all ſummer, and when the onions 
come off, hoe the ground well; and in winter ſlightly 
1 ground between the rows.  - 1 
They muſt be permitted to have three years growth, 
cutting down the decayed ſtems every autumn or winter, in 
October or November, and in the third or fourth year, 
the main roots will be of full length and ſize; then dig 
them up in winter, beginning at one end of the ground, 
and opening a trench three feet deep to get quite to the 
bottom of the firſt row of roots; ſo continue trenching the 
ground row and row, the above depth, taking out all the 
roots as you go on, digging them clean up to the bottom. 
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| ? Pruning. N 
TIRUNING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
P ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, 
fore the bloſſom buds are far advanced, When the buds 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them will be unavoidably rubbed off in 
performing that work. 2 
Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 
are uſeleſs, both in the old and young wood, and leave 4 
roper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's young wood for the next 
3 bearing; that is, in reſpect to uſeleſs old wood, 
all ſuch branches as have advanced a conſiderable length, 
and produce no young ſhoots, Pepper for bearing this 
year, nor ſupport branches that do, are uſeleſs, and 
mould now be cut out, to make room for better; ob- 
ſerving that a proper ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year“ 
ſhoots muſt be left, at due and equal diſtances, in every 
part where poſſible; for theſe bear the fruit to be er 
pected next ſummer, leaving them four, five, or fix inches 
aſunder ; at the ſame time.cut away all the ill-placed and 
; „ n ſuperfluous 
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ſuperfluous ſhoots, and very luxuriant growths, together 
with part of the former year's bearers, &c. to make room 
for the ſucceſſional bearing ſhoots, as in January; and as 
you go on, let the ſupply of reſerved ſhoots be ſhortened, 
each according to its ſtrength. Shoots of a vigorous 
ſhould be ſhortened but little; that is, you may 
cut off about one fourth of its original length; thoſe of 
a moderate growth ſhould be ſhortened more in propor- 
tion, by cuiting off about one third: for inſtance, a"thoot 
of eighteen inches may be ſhortened to twelve, or there- 
abouts; and obſerve the {ame proportion, according to 
the different lengths of the ſhoots. 2 1 ad 
But for the more particular method of pruning theſe 
trees, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in January. 
Nail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the wall, 
at the diſtance of four, ſive, or ſix inches from each other. 
And for the method of pruning and ordering (young 
trees of theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch as are one, two, an 
three years old from the budding) ſee the work of the 
Fruit Garden both in Fanuary and March. 1 


Prune Apples and Pears, in Epaliers and Walls. 
Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries againſt walls 
or in eſpaliers; and if poſſible, let the whole of them be 
finiſhed this month. | 


In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, A 


that as the ſame branches or bearers remain many years . 
in a proper fruitful, ſtate, continue them trained cloſe 
and ſtraight to the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening their 
ends, but ſtill continue training each at full length, as 
far as the limited ſpace admits, and laying them in a. 
bout fix inches aſunder. | LO k 
In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be any 
where much crowded, (that is, if the bearing or princi- 
pal branches are cloſer than four, five, or ſix inches from 
one another) ſome ſhould be pruned out; obſerving in 
this caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and par- 
ticularly ſuch as appear to be moſt unlikely to bear, by 
being either worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed with 
fruit-ſpurs or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month. Likewiſe 
obſerve, that when neceſſary to make room in any partis - 
cular part of the tree, to train more regularly any eligis 
ble branches, which are evidently well adapted for 
bearing, room muſt be = for them, by cutting 6 
| 2 un \2UC 
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and which you ſhall t 


ſach barren. branches as above deſcribed. And if the 
branches in general have been laid in too cloſe, let ſome 


of the worſt, as above directed, be here and there taken out, 


When any old or large branches are to be taken out, 
let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they 
ariſe, or to any ee branch which they ſupport, 

ink convenient to leave; for in 
cutting off either old or young branches, never leave any 
—_— ͤ $5t15 | | | 
| Alter taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order 
to be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall fee neceſſary, 
to train theni all at equal diſtances ; or when there are 
feveral large. branches to be taken out in different parts, 
the whole tree ſhould be unnailed; then you can more | 
readily train the whole in exact order. | 

Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood 

is wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated of the laſt 


Summer's ſhoots, ſuch as directed to be left in the fum- 


mer pruning, to fill up the vacancies ; and generally a 
leading one at'the end of each branch, where room to 
train them. But all others of the laſt year's ſhoots, not 


Wanted for the above purpoſe, ſhould every one be cut 
off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, leaving, 


no ſpurs but what are naturally produced. The proper 


Fruit ſpurs are ſuch as were deſcribed laſt month, being 


produced on the ſides and ends of the branches, and 
are from about half an inch to an inch or two in length. 

Let theſe fruit-ſpurs be well attended to in pruning, 
carefully preſerving all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt 


growth; but thoſe of a worn-out or rugged unſightly 


appearance, or that project conſiderably long and irregu- 
lar from the front of the branches in a fore-right direc- 


Bion, ſhould generally be. diſplaced; in order to preſerve 


the regularity of the trees, cutting them off cloſe, and, 


new ones will be encouraged in places contiguous. 


Having, in the courſe of pruning theſe. trees, left moſt 
of the general ſhoots and branches at their natural length, 
as before adviſed, in all places where there 1s full ſcope 
to extend them, let them be all trained in regularly in 


that order, and nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, or 


tied to the eſpalier, five or ſix inches diſtance. . 
For the management of young trees of theſe ſorts, ſee 
the work of the Fruit-Garden, in January and March. 
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Prune Standard Fruit- Nees. 
Standard fruit · trees, in the orchard or garden, may be 
pruned any time this month where neceſſary; obſervin 
only to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, decay: 
branches, and caſual worn out bearers as do not promiſe 
to bear well, and that crowd the others, and all ſuch as 
aſſume a rambling, croſs- placed, very irregular ren 
Where the branches in general are crowded, let ſome be 
cut away in a thinning order, in a regular manner, ſq that 
the principal branches may ſtand clear of each other. 
If any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, which 
ſometimes over-run the branches, let it now be cleared 
off, for it much impoveriſhes the trees and fruit, 


- A Prum Vines. N,, apa = RTE 
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Vines may be pruned now, but the ſooner that work 
is done the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut our 

art of the former bearers, and long extended old naked 
— to make room for the bearing wood. 


" o 


n : 
The laſt year's ſhoots are properly the bearing wood 3 
that is, they produce ſhoots the enſuing ſummer, and theſe | 
ſhoots bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon : care muſt therefore be 
taken to leave a proper ſupply. of the ſtrangeſt of the laſt 
year*s ſhoots in every part of the tree ; and take care al- 
ways to have a ſucceſſion of young wood coming up re- 
gularly, from and towards the bottom of the wall. 
Leave the branches or ſhoots in general at equal diſ- 
tances, at leaſt eight or nine inches from each other. 
Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſtrength; 
from three or four to five or fix joints long, and in ſhorten- 
ing generally cut ſloping behind, and about half an inch 
above an eye or bud. 83 
Let all the branches and ſhoots be trained ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other; 
none cloſer than the diſtances above- mentioned. 
But for the particular method of the winter ordering 
theſe trees, ſee the work of November, January, &. 
Plant cuttings of vines to raiſe a ſupply of new plants 
where required. See next month, 1, T9 4 


Fig Trees. Oak "es a 40 E 
Fig- trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end 

of this month; and may likewiſe be planted. For parti- 

cular remarks and directions, ſee March. we | 
ESE 4 - BK 2 
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Prune and plant Gooſeberry and Currunt- trees. 

 Goolſeberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if 
omitted in the former month. In pruning theſe ſhrubs, 
obſerve to-cnt away all croſs-growing branches; and regu- 
late ſuch as advance in a ſtraggling manner from the reſt. 
Where the branches in general ſtand ſo cloſe as to in. 
terfere, let them be thinned properly, ſo that every 
branch may ſtand clear of the other, ſeven or eight inch- 
es diftance. See the Fruit Garden of laſt month and Ocho 
ber, for more particulars in pruning theſe- ſorts. 

Let theſe ſhrubs, in Randt, be always trained with 
a ſingle ſtem, clear of branches a foot from the ground, ay 
directed in the former month. . 

Gooſeberry and currant trees may be planted any time 
this month. Seven or eight feet is the proper diſtance, 
and they ſhould never be planted cloſer. ING | 
For the method of propagating theſe by cuttings and 
fuckets; fee the work elch ces in this, or ſome other 
of the winter or ſpring months. 
5 n e, | 

. Raſpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould he 
completed this month, In pruning raſpberries, obſerve 
to clear away all the old wood which bore the fruit laſt 
year,. and to leave three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt 
of laſt year's ſhoots, ſtanding on each root, to bear next 
fummer : all above that number, on every root, muſt be | 
cut away cloſe tothe ſurface of the ground, and all ſtraggling 2 
ſhoots between the main plants muſt alſo be taken away. ; 
Each of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, E 
obſerving to cut off about one third or fourth of their ori- 
ginal length. | 
The ſhoots of each root, if confiderably long, may, 8 
when pruned, be plaited or tied moderately two or three 1 
together; for by that method they ſupport one another, pla 
ſo as not to be borne down in ſummer, by the weight of ths 
heavy rains, or violent winds. 55 
When you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground be- of 
tween the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away WW for. 
all ftraggling roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong 1 
to the ſhoots which are left to bear. See the Fruit Garden the 
dia mont. q 

- New. plantations iy raſpberries may be made this month 


where wanted; let them be planted in rows, four feet 2 
i +” HA > er, 
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der, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from each other 
in the rows. See laſt month, ze. 


- Strawberries. 


The plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould now be cleaned, 
and have their ſpring dreſſing. . Firſt pull or cut off any 
remaining ftrings or runners. from the plants, and clear 
the beds from weeds and litter of every ſort; then either 
hoe, dig, or looſen the ground between the plants, or at 
the ſame time, digging the alleys, from which may be ſpread 
ſome earth between the rows, and cloſe round every plant: 
this will ſtrengthen them, and make the plants flower 
ſtrong, and produce large fruit. Ae ets | 
Strawberries may be planted about the middle or latter: 
end of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in 
growth ; but the beſt time is in Auguſt, or the beginning 
of September; then they will bear fruit the ſummer after: 
not but thoſe planted now will take root freely, but will 
not bear any, fruit to ſignify till the next year: obſerving. 
the proper ſets for planting are the young off-ſets or runner 
plants of the laſt ſummer, which procure from beds of old 
plants that are in full perfection for bearing, taking them 
up with good roots, not from worn-out very old ſtools. 
Prepare for theſe -plants a piece of good ground, if 
loamy the better, and let ſome good rotten dung be dug 
In. x 9 ; ' 
Divide the ground into beds, four feet wide, with alleys 
at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant the 
ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot three 


F inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance between plant 
and lant in the rows. 7 Thy 
P 


« 


* But the large kind of ſtrawberries, ſuch as the hautboy, 

„ Chah, &c. ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſtant every 
N way. / | | | Z 

„ue Alpine, or prolific ſtrawberry, ſhould likewiſe be 


| planted fitteen or eighteen inches diſtant every way, that 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 

be. boot, this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its manner 
N of bearing from the others; for the runners which they ſend 

1 forth in ſummer take root at every joint, and each of the 
4 joints produce bloſſoms and ripe fruit the ſame ſeaſon; and 

; theſe runners often yield the largeſt and faireſt fruit, which 
BY fob poly in their utmoſt perfection in Auguſt and Sep- 
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But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in June, 
with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, provided 
the weather continues open and mild till that time. 
Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in hot. 
beds, &c. the * middle, or any time in this 
month, with good ſucceſs: having two years old bearing 
Pons in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in the 

2t-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame work in 
January. | | . 51 
Be careful that all ſtrawberries in hot-beds have the 
glaſſes raiſed a little behind, every day, when the weather 
is any thing favourable, to admit air to them; and let the 
plants have moderate waterings. Bak 

If the heat of the hot-beds fall of much, you ſhould re- 
new eit, by applying a lining of hot dung to one or both 
fides of the bed, as you fee it neceſſary. Cover the glaſſes 
every night with mats, or other covering, A IST 

No is alfo a very ſucceſsful time to place pots of ſtraw- 
berry plants in the hot-houſe, or in any forcing houſes, &c. 
and they will bear early in good perfection. See the hot- 
houſe, and forcing early fruit, page 82. 2 


Planting Fruit- trees. 7 7 
Fruit-trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 
month, when the weather is open, | 
Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, ſo that 
they may q * room to grow without . interfering with 
each other, in the ſpace of a few years, which is often the 
caſe in many gardens, 43 N | 
Peaches, nectarines and apricots, ſhould never be planted 
nearer than fifteen feet aſunder againſt walls, nor need 
they be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet diſtance. 
Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers ſhould not be 
planted leſs than eighteen or twenty feet aſunder, but in 
ſome caſes, twenty-five feet is a more eligible diſtance ; 
though 1t appears conſiderable at firſt, yet it grafted, &c. 
upon free ſtocks, they will readily fill that ſpace, and bear 
conſiderably better than if confined, ſo as to require to be 
often ſhortened to continue them within bounds ; however, 


generally allow them not leſs than eighteen or twenty feet 
diſtance. ö 


Plums 


a 
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Plums and cherries deſigned for walls and efpaliers, 
ſhould be planted from ſifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 
diſtance. 280 Tt 1 r N olg 
The above diſtances 5 a great way, when the trees 
are firſt planted; but in ſeven years time, the advantage 
in allowing them proper room, will appear; and it ſhould 
be obſerved to allow trees planted againſt low walls a great- 
er diſtance than for higher walls, in order. that in default 
of ws rhe there may be proper ſcope to extend them hori- 
zontally, | > SHIT 
For AR particular ſoil and ſituation proper for the dif- 
ferent kinds, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in Novem- 
ber . * +4 * * 
Standard fruit- trees ſnould generally be allowed thirty or 
- forty feet diſtance, and let none be planted cloſer than from 
h twenty to thirty feet diſtance in a garden, eſpecially full 


Li 


„ ime K- 


5 ſtandards; and if an orchard is to be planted, let the trees 
be thirty or forty feet diſtant every way. #3 " 
- The rule which we adviſe, is to plant full ſtandard ap- 


2 ples and pears not leſs than thirty or thirty-five feet dif; 
tance every way; and ſtandard cherries and plums twenty- 

| five feet apart; and almonds, quinces and medlars, wen- 

ty feet: obſerving, thi#ſe are the leaſt diſtances which 

ſhould be allowed . but where there is good ſcope of ground 

to allow them five, ten, or twenty feet more room, it will, 
in the end, prove of greater advantage when the trees ar- 
ive at full growth. p35 243 EIN 0 
Walnuts and cheſnuts ſhould be planted thirty or forty 
feet apart, or more. | R 
Filberts to be ſet fifteen or twenty feet aſunder 

Mulberry- trees twenty-five or thirty feet diſtane. 

In planting fruit-trees of any kind, let care be taken 
that they are not planted too deep, for that is a more ma- 
terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open for 
each tree a hole wide enough to receive the roots freely, 

without preſſing againſt the ſides, and about a ſpade deep. 
Then, having the trees ready, being digged up with a 
good ſpread” of roots, let the ends of the ſtraggling raots 
be pruned, and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed; 
then ſet the tree in the hole, and ſee that all the roots ſ pread 
freely as they ſhould do; and in depth, ſo as the upper- - 
moſt roots be only from about three or four, to five or fix 
inches below the general ſurface. © ' 


3 Break 
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Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 
Toots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in 
cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth is all in, 
tread the ſurface gently, to fx the tree properly. 


Dinar Support neau-planted trees. 
Support tall new-planted ſtandard fruit-trees with ſtakes, 
as ſoon as they are planted, that they may not be rocked 
about by the wind, which would greatly retard their 
taking root. | 
'Dwarf-trees muſt alſo be ſecured from the power of the 
wind; and thoſe againſt walls ſhould alſo be faſtened 
thereto ; and, if eſpaliers, faſten them to the rails, 


Dreſſing Fruit- tree Borders. 


Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly digged, when 
you have finiſhed pruning and nailing. If they have 

een dipped before, let the ſurface be looſened where it 
has been trampled in doing the neceſſary work about the 
trees, | PRE 
This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders 
will appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow 
or plant with what you think neceſſary, - 


Grafting. 


| Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, 
may then be grafted: and you may alſo graft apples. 


For the method of grafting, ſee the work of the Nur/ery 
for this month. N | 


Forcing early Fruit in Forcing-houſes. 

The beginning of this month may begin to force fruit 
trees in hot-walls, peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, &c. by 

aid of fire or other artificial heat; the proper ſorts 
are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 
plums, &c. having young trees for this purpoſe that are 
arrived to a bearing ſtate, and planted in November in 
the borders, &c. of the forcing departments, or may 
have ſome alſo in pots to remove therein at forcing time 
occaſionally. The trees may be both as wall- trees and 
ſome cherries in ſmall ſtandards, and managed, in regard 
to pruning, as thoſe in the open ground. 1 


1 
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Let moderate fires be made every evening, or if there 
is a pit within the forcing houſe, in which to have a bark 
or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or fortnight 
before you begin the fires ; and if a bark bed is intended, 
fill the bark pit with new tanner's bark; or if a dung hot- 
bed, make 1t with freſh hot horſe dung : and when at has 
ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay that depth of tan- 
ner's bark at top. Theſe beds will ſappert a conſtant 
moderate warmth, and ſerve in which to place pots of 
dwarf cherries, and pots of ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawber- 
ries, which will have fruit very early, and in great per- 
fection and plenty. Continue making fires every even- 
ing ſoon after ſun-ſet, and ſupport them till bed-tame, ſo 


-as to warm the air of the houſe till morning, when the fire 


may be renewed moderately, but not conſtantly all day, 
eſpecially if there is the aſſiſtance alſo of a bark or dung. 
hot-bed, unleſs it is froſty or very ſharp cloudy weather, 
or occaſionally in foggy damp mornings for an hour or 
two, | < 1 8 5 
Admit freſh air to the trees every moderate day whe 
ſunny, either by ſliding down ſome of the upper floping 


_ glaſſes, two or three inches, or drawing ſome of the up- 


. 


rights in front a little way open, ſhutting all cloſe time- 
ouſly towards afternoon, or as ſoon as the weather changes 
cold; giving air more fully as the warm ſeaſon increaſes. 

Give alſo occaſional waterings both to the borders and 
over the branches of the trees F fone they bloſſom. ; but 
when in flower, and until the fruit is all fairly well ſet, 
deſiſt from watering over the branches, leſt it deſtroy the 
fecundating male polen of the anthera deſtined. for the 
impregnation of the fruit. Afterwards let them have 
water freely twice a week in ſine weather, always with 
ſoft water, if poſſible. Fg 


ſ 


May, being careful never to make them ſtronger than te 


raiſe the internal heat much above 60 in the thermome» _ 


ter in peach and cherry-houſes, and 70 in vine houſes. 

According as the fruit advances to full growth, conti- 
nue aſſiſting it by proper waterings; and give free air 
every warm ſunny: day; and when advancing towards 
ver „encourage a ſtrong heat by the ſun in the mid- 
dle of the day, by admitting Jeſs or more air in propor- 


don, to forward its maturity, and promote a rich * 


IE, —- 


The fires may be continued every night till April 99 4 
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When the fruit is all gathered, remove all the glaſſes, 
to admit the full air to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. 
In the above forcing departments may alſo place pots of 
eurrants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and ſtrawberries. 
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The PLEASURE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 
Tender Annual Flowers. © & | 


A BOUT the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to prepare for ſow- 

ing ſome of the more curious ſorts of tender annuals.. 
The choiceſt kinds are, the double balſams, cockf- 
combs, and tricolors, the globe aramanthus,. marvel of 
Peru, diamond ficoides, or ice plant, egg ptant, ſtramo- 
mum, browallia, &c. (See next month.) All theſe re- 
quire the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed to bring them forward, 
in order that they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable 

perfection. ba - | | r e ee 
Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide 
ſome new horſe-dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap, 
and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to 
make the bed. Let the bed be made about two feet and 
a half thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſet 
on the frame and glaſs, When the burning heat of the 
bed is over, lay on the earth, obſerving, that for this uſe, 
it muſt be rich, light, and perfectly dry, and muſt be 
broken pretty ſmall, by rubbing it between the hands ; 
the depth of earth on the bed muſt be about five or fix 

inches, making the ſurface level and ſmooth. | -.. 

The ſeed may either be ſowed on the ſurface, obſerving 
to ſow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter 
of an inch deep, with light earth; that hath been fifted ; 

or you may draw ſome ſhallow drills with your finger, 
from the back to the front of the bed, and fow the ſeeds 
therein, and cover them as above, or may ſow them in pots. 
When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 
have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to 

rover the glaſſes every night with mats. 
But in raiſing the above annuals, if it is required to be 
ſaving of hot dung and trouble, and that if there are cu- 
; cumber 


2 
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cumber or melon hot- beds at work, you may ſow them in 
pots, and place them in thoſe beds to raiſe the plants, which 
may be afterwards tranſplanted in the ſame, or into a nut. 
ſery hot- bed, to forward them to a proper ſize. See April 
c Ib A 34 ; 1 
For the further management of theſe plants, and direc- 
tions for ſowing a general ſupply of the ſame ſorts, toge- 
ther with ſeveral other tender annuals, fee the work of the 
Pleaſure Garden in March. 22 2 


. Sow Ten-week Stocks and Mignonette. 

The ten-week ſtock is a pretty annual: none make a 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
it continues a long time in bloom; andthe mignonette im- 
parts a ſweet odour. It is now time, about the beginning, 


and towards the middle or latter end of this month, to 


ſow a little of the ſeed, to raiſe a few plants to blow early 


in the ſummer. 


This ſeed may either be fown in a flight hot- bed, or in 
a warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants are 
tolerably hardy ; but by ſowing the ſeed at this time in a 
moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much for- 


' warder, and the blow will be ſtronger and earlier, by three 


weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown at the ſame time in the 
natural ground. ee yt 440 1 0 
But where a hot-bed cannot be readily procured, ſome 
ſeed may either be fowed in one or more large pots, placed 
under ſhelter of a frame and glaſſes, or hand=glaſſes, &. 
or towards the middle or latter end of this month, let a 
ſmall ſpot of a warm border be neatly digged, and there 
mark out a bed about three feet broad; ſow the ſeed to- 
lerably thick on the furface, and rake it in neatly, or may 
be ſowed in drills; then arch the bed over with hoops, 
and cover them with mats every night, and in bad weather, 
But if the above bed of natural earth could be covered. 
with a frame and glaſs, or with hand-glaſſes, it would be 
a greater advantage to the plant. 
When the plants have been up about a month or ſix 
weeks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, | ' ' — 
But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed-bed, ſome of 
them, when they have been up about three weeks, or when 
about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a ſlight hot- 
bed, which will forward them conſiderably, and ſome in 
imall pots placed therein, three plants in each, or others 
| | Ms 
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upon a warm border, three inches aſunder; and when 
they have Rood a month, all thoſe not potted, ſhould be 
planted where they are to remain. dd. gel. 

Lt Hardy Annual Flower-feeds. 

About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and 
dry, you may ſow many ſorts of hardy annual flower- ſeeds 
in the borders, and other parts of the pleaſure garden, 

The ſorts proper to ſow at this time are lark-ſpur and 
flos-adonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſweet-ſcented and Tan- 
gier-peas, candy-tuft, dwarf-lychnis, Venus? looking. 
glaſs,. Lobel's catch-fly, Venus' navel-wort, dwarf-poppy, 
nigella, annual ſun-flower, oriental mallow, lavatera, and 
hawk-weed, with many other ſorts. See the Catalogue of 
Annuals at the end of the book. 2 

All the above ſeeds muſt be ſewed in the places where 
you intend the plants ſhall flower, in beds, borders, pots, 
&c. they muſt not be tranſplanted, for theſe ſorts will not 

| 8 well by that practice. The following is the me- 
od. | 

Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches, at due diſtances, 
each patch being fix or eight inches; over, roving the 
earth well, and making the ſurface even ; draw a little 
earth off the top to one fide, then ſow the ſeed therein, each 
ſort in ſeparate patches, and cover it with the earth that was 
drawn off, obſerving to cover the ſmall ſeed about a quarter, 

or near half an inch deep, according to their ſize; but the 
ſweet peas, and ſuch like large ſeed, muſt be covered an 
inch deep. | | eee 

When the plants have been come up ſome time, the 
larger- growing kinds ſhould, where they land too thick, 
be regularly thinned; obſerving to allow every kind, ac- 
cording to its growth, proper room to grow. 

For inſtance, the ſun- flower to be left one in a place; the 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not more than three; the 
lupines, four or five in a patch; the convolvulus the ſame 

number; the reſt may be left thicker. ' See May, &c. 
| Blowing Annuals early in a Hot-houſe. 


Any forts of deſirable annuals of moderate growth may 
be flowered early in a hot-houſe with little trouble, ſowing 


” A — 
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e ſeeds in pots, and placing them in the bark-bed, &“. Wi * 
Plant hardy fibrous-rooted Floauering- plants. 0 
Now you may plant, where wanted, moſt ſorts of hardy ! 


fibrous-rooted' flowering-plants both of perennials and Wl : 
1 J ( 


— 
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diennials, ſuch as polyanthuſes, primroſes, London-pride, 


violets, double daiſies, double chamomile, thrift, gen⸗ 


Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch - fly, 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double fever- few, batchelor's- buttons, car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet Williams, columbines, Canterbury- 
bells, monks-hood, Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, fox- 

love, golden rods, perennial aſters, perennial ſun- flowers, 

Ily-hocks, French honey- ſuckles, and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other ſorts, obſerve to diſ- 


tianella, hepaticas, and n 


8 them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in 


uch order as there may be a variety of colours, as well as 
a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during the 
flowering ſeaſon. 2 
; Dreſs the Auricula Plants. | 
Now dreſs the auricula plants in pots, and add ſome 
freſh earth to them, provided it was not done the latter end 
of January. But this is now a more proper ſeaſon for per- 


forming this neceſſary work; obſerving the ſame method 
as directed laſt month, and the ſooner it is now done the 


better. | 


The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower-buds will 
ſoon begin to appear ; therefore the plants ſhould be de- 
fended from froſt and cold heavy rains. 8 

This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glaſs; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 
tirely uncovered. 6 | | I 

| Sew Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 

Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in 
this month ; they will grow freely, and the plants from this 
ſowing will rife well. Theſe feeds may be ſowed in awarm 
ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or large pots filled 
with light rich earth ; but the pots or boxes are often'pre- 
ferred, - becauſe they can readily be removed to different 
ſituations, as the ſeaſon may require. | 

Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerable thick, and covered 
with light earth, about a quarter of an inch deep. ” 

Place the boxes in a ſituation well defended from north- 
erly winds, and open to the morning and mid-day ſun : in 
wo months or ten weeks time they mult be removed to a 
more ſhady place, N eee 29" nl 

| In 
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| Tranſplant Carnation Plants. 


gs raplplant the carnation plants in mild weather, which | 
were raiſed laſt year from layers, into the large pots Where 


Us intend them to remain to blow, if not done in autumn; 
et this be done about the latter end of the month. 
Fill, for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth; 
then, if the plants have ſtood the winter in ſmall pots, turn 
them out with the ball of earth about their roots, entire, or 
if growing in beds, take them up alſo with balls, or as much 
earth as will readily hang about their roots; ſet one plant 
in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the earth well 
about the body of the plants, giving them immediately a 
moderate watering, which will ſettle the earth cloſe to che 
roots, and the plants well in their places. | 
When all is planted, ſet the pots in a ſituation well ſhel- 
tered from cold winds. | | | 
Likewiſe plant carnations in the flower borders, in open 
weather, the middle or latter end of the month. 


5 Tulips, Hyacinths, c. 
:. Defend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, 


hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuſes, from froſt and ex- 


ceſſive rains; the 8 will now begin to appear above 
ground; and the beds wherein the fineit of theſe flower- 


roots are planted, ſhould now, if not done before, be arched 


over with hoops, and in froſty, or extremely bad weather, 
let mats or canvas be drawn over them. 

This ſhould not now be omitted to the choiceſt kinds, 
when required”to have them blow in their ultimate per- 
fection; for although they are hardy enough, yet being 
protected this and next month from inclement weather; 
the blow will be much finer than if full expoſed. ; hqs- 

ever, the more common kinds, either in beds or borders, 


may be permitted to take their chance. 


Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, & M 


Now let the flower-beds and borders in general be 
thoroughly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of 
litter ; for neatneſs in thoſe parts, of the garden is agreeable 
at all times, but more particularly at this ſeaſon, when the 
flowers and plants of moſt Kinds are beginning to puſh. 

| ; 3 
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Therefore, let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day, and 
let them be neatly raked, which will give an air of Iiveli- 
neſs to the ſurface, and the Whole will appear neat and very 
pleaſing to the eye, and will be well worth the labour. | 
\ Likewiſe, if any borders, beds, &. were not digged la 
autumn or winter, it ſhould now be done, ready for the re- 


o 


appear freſh and lively. 


— Y _ 
1 F 


Prune F loweri ng-forubs« 


Finiſh pruning flowering-ſhrubs, and evergreens, whers. 
they want it. SIE 1 1 
In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood; 


firagpling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as you 
ſhall ſee it neceſſary; and likewiſe, where the branches of 


be cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand ſingly and 
clear one of another; then all the different ſhrubs will ſhew 
themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. - 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all the plants, obſerving to take off all ſuckers 
ariſing from the roots: nothing looks better in a ſhrubbery, 
than to ſee the ground neat and freſh between. the flower. 
ing-ſlirubs and evergreens, &c.: | PF, Oe IABRIA 
| * | | inen Lt 
LE Planting Flowering-fbrubs.. . 1 

Moſt ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs may now be ſafely re- 
moved any time in this month when it is open weather. 


11. 
— 


hlacs, honey-ſuckles, roſes, ſpiræas, and althza-frutex, 
hypericum  fratex, Perſian lilac, double- bloſſom cherry, 
double bramble, cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn : 
you may hkewiſe plant bladder-ſena, ſcorpion-ſena, privetz 
Spaniſh broom, jaſmines, ſumach, cytiſuſes, and acacias, 


may now be ſafely tranſplanted; for moſt ſorts will take 
root very freely and ſoon at this ſeaſon. e 


Plantinę 


— 


and where any of the branches are too long, or gro- 


with many other ſorts of hardy deciduous ſhrubs, which 


ception of flower-plants, ſeeds, &c. and that the whole may _ 


Vary 


different ſhrubs interfere, or run into each other, let them 


But particularly the gelder roſe, 9 laburnums, 


— 


Oraſe walks and lawns ſhould be kept extremely clean, 


* 


* 


* 
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| Planting Evergreens. 
About the middle or any time in this month, if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, alaternus, yews, 
evergreen-oaks, junipers, hollies, firs, cypreſs, cedars, lau- 


rels, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, arbutus, arbor-vitz, ciſtuſes, 


with moſt other kinds of evergreen ſhrubs and trees, 
Directions for planting the various forts of & brubs „Ee. 


In planting and decorating the — and quarters in 
the ſhrubbery, care ſhould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt cu- 
rious ſorts of flowering- ſhrubs and plants, in ſuch a manner, 
as that they may be eaſily ſeen from the walks or lawnz 


near where they are planted. They ſhould not be planted 


fo cloſe together as is commonly practiſed, nor ſhould they 
be ſuffered, as they grow up, to interfere with each other; 
for that would deprive you of the. pleaſure of ſeeing the 
moſt valuable ſhrubs to advantage. 2 
When the more curious kinds of ſhrubs are to be con- 
veyed to any great diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to 
pack them well ; they ſhould be tied in bundles, and their 
roots well packed round with ſtraw, and every bundle 

ed up in mats. | 3 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


4 


Now the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole and 
roll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller is beſt 
to roll with immediately after poleing, to take up the worm- 
caſts ; and when the graſs is clean and free from worm-cafts, 
it ſhould be rolled occaſionally with a heavy iron or ſtone 
roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth. | 

7 The edges of the graſs walks, or lawns, ſhould be all 
neatly cut even with an edging-iron about the end of ti4s 
N which will be a vaſt addition to the neatneſs of 

1 3 3 | a TAS TH 


by ps. 


Laying Turf. 


ef 


- Graſs-turf may be laid any time this month, where want- 
ed, either to make new, or mend old work, for it will gro 
freely with little trends ; obſerving to beat it well, and 
roll it with a heavy roller now and then, to make 1t 


Gravel 


and even. See laſt and next month. 
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pack- 
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Keep che gravel walks he. free from. weeds, moſs 
and litter of any fort ; and let them be well rolled once or 
twice every week in dry weather. 


Planting Hedges. 


Plant hedges where wanted, both 1 and ever- 
reen kinds; ſuch as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, 
Neck, 2 elm, holly, yew, box, &c. You December 
for the method of planting. | _ 
Likewiſe is a p . time to ola old hedg , that are run 
up naked, or open See alſo December 


Plant Bur, &c. for E deings 4 Bal and Pera, 


Box, where wanted for edgings to borders, c. may bs 
planted any time in this month; it will take root in a thort 
time, and there will be no fear of its ſucceſs : likewiſe; 
where there are gaps in any former planted edgings, let 
the deficiencies, now be made good; for nothing looks 
worſe in a garden, than ragged box-edgings by the ſides of 


| the walks. 


Ne he method of planting box, ſee the Flower Garden 
Hober. 

Thrift makes a very compact and beautiful edging, i 
planted properly, an "= A his may be planted 
any time this month; ſetting the 9 near enough to 
touch, as at once to form a cloſe row like box, or ſet not 
above WG ee e and, 1 — three” 
good waterings in dry weather, it will grow away freely. 

Double daiſies ps pinks make alſo tolerable good: edg- 
ings, and may be employed both in default of the two for- 
mer, and to effect variety in particular compartments, an 
will make a good appearance in May and June, When f 
flower. Let them be planted in ſeparate edgings, fetting 
the plants three inches diſtance in the row. - 

Thyme, hyſſop, winter-favory, and lavender, are ſome- 
times planted for edgings to borders; but theſe do not 
continue long in good order. 

But, after all, there is nothing makes ſo beat. effeQual, 
and dyrable edgings, as box. 

All edgings ſhould be kept very neat and regular, by 


trimmin . at ſides and top every ſpring and VEN 
dee the fuccooding months. l Ns 


4 
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Forcing 
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Forcing early F. lowers, Se. 


Where early flowers are required, you may, in the begin- 
ning of this month, place various ſorts in pots, in hot- houſes, 
forcing-houſes, &c. now at work: and in hot- beds; ſuch 
as pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet- Williams, anemones, 
ranunculuſes, narciſſus, early tulips, hyacinths, jonquils, 
and any other ornamental and ſweet ſmelling ſpring flowers, 
both of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous rooted kinds, 
and they will blow early, and in good perfection. 
Likewiſe may have pots of roſes, and other defirable 
flowering plants placed now in the hot-houſe, or any forcing 
j d 
About London the gardeners often force various flower 
plants for market, in boarded forcing frames, with the 
aſſiſtance of hot dung applied tg the back part thereof; 
theſe frames being conſtructed of ſtrong inch and half 
boards, made five, fix, or ſeven feet highbehind, the ends in 
88 and fronted with glaſs ſaſhes ſloping to the top 
of the back; may be four, five; or ſix feet wide, at bottom, 
by one foot at top, the length at pleaſure; and in which 


placing pots of plants and ſhrubs, hot dung is piled againſt 
the back and ends half a yard wide at bottom, and gra- 


dually narrowed to a foot width at top. 


The dung will throw in a fine heat, and the plants will 


flower - agreeably at an early time; keeping up the heat, 
when-deereaſed by the application of freſh hot dung. 
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TI NISH digging the ground between the rows of all 
I kinds of young trees and ſhrubs, | 


This work ſhould now) be completed as ſoon as poſſible, 
for it will not only render the ground neat and agreeable | 


to be ſeen, but will be alſo of very great advantage to the 
giowth of the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind. 


— 


2 Propagating by 2 uttings, 2 


Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants; by Which 


method you may propagate the fineſt ſorts in their kinds, 
and may alſo propagate them by ſuckers. Th 


— 
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The cuttings, for this 2 muſt be of the laſt year's 


ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, and let them be 
cut from about ten or twelve, to fifteen or eighteen inches 


in length; plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches 


aſunder, and put each cutting about one third or half way 
into the ground: they will ſoon: take root, and will ſnoot 
out at top, and form tolerable branchy heads by the end of 
ſummer, and in a year or two after will produce fruit. 

By ſuckers alſo may now raiſe theſe trees in abundance. 
They commonly throw out many every year from the bot. 
tom. See F-1pagating by ſuckers below. p. 

Be careful o train theſe trees always with a ſingle ſtem, 
a foot or fifteer inches high, before you form the head. 

Plant alſo cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other hardy 
flowering ſhrubs and trees. There are many ſorts that 
may be propagated by that method, and this 1s ſtill a good 
time to plant moſt kinds. | ** Lond 

The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the former year's growth ; 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, and they muſt not be ſhorter 
than fix inches, nor 1 than twelve. Plant them 
in a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at ſix or eight inches 
diſtance in the row, putting each cutting half way into 
the earth. | f 
Moſt kinds of cuttings which are planted now, will be 
well rooted by next October. i 


Propagating by Sucterr. 


Many kinds of ſhrubby plants furniſh abundance of 
ſuckers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe- 
berries, currffits, roſes, lilacs, fyringas, and many other 
hardy ſhrubs; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated from 
the parent plants, each with ſome roots, and planted either 
in nurſery-rows for a year or two, or the largeſt, at once, 
where they are to remain. N e 


Propagating by Layers. 
Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good ſeaſon 
to make layers of all fuch ſhrubs and trees as are enecreaſ- 
ed by that method; though the beſt time to do this is ſome 


time between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where it 
was omitted at that time, 1t may now be done, and moſt 


\ 
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In making layers of any kind of trees or ſhrubs, ob. 
| ewe to dig round the on that is to be layed, and, as 
you.ga on, being dou the. ſhoots or branches regularly, 
and lay them along in the ground, with the tops out, 


faſtening them Renal there Wich hooked Peg gs, and then | 


let all the young ſhoots on each branch be neatly layed, 
and cover them three or four inches deep with earth, leay, 
ing the top of each three or four T . out of the ground. 
See laſt month. 

Moſt kinds of * PH are now layed, will be 
tolerably well rooted, and fit to be tranſplanted by next 
0 dme not till che ſecond year. 


| Tray planting l Layers. 


Take off the 1 of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as were 
layed down laſt year, and which ſtill remain on the · ſtools. 
Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trim. 
med and planted in rows in an open ſituation; let the 
rows be about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder ; and put 
in the plants about twelve or fifteen inches frdem one ano- 
ther i in the row. | | 


Sow Stones and Kernels, & c. 4 raiſe Stacks * graft 
| ; ing, 
Sow plum and cherry-ſtones, &c. and alſo the kernels 


pb nr and pears, to raiſe a ſupply. of ſtocks to bud and 
t upon. 


857 hey may be ſown any time this month in mild weather, 


but the ſooner the better, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot of 
2 clean and light ground to * them in; let them 

e ſown in beds, about four feet wide, en then 
about an inch deep with earth, 


'The plants from this ſowing * * fi to 1 


next Michaelmas and ſpring. 


* 


Soxwing Seeds of Shrubs and F oreft-trees. 


Sow likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts and "$a &c. of hardy 


Foreſt- trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the begin- 


5 ning of the mouth, proviged the weather be mild. Pre 


pate 


— — 


re- 


ale 
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pare beds for this purpoſe.three: feet and -an half broad; 
let the ſeed be ſcattered or placed as regular as 
poſſible : and cover each Kind a proper lepth with earth; 
none leſs than half an inch, nor any much more than an 
inch and half deep, except any large nut Rind. 


Tragſelant F lewering-ſorubs. 


F lowering-ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely inf 
planted any time when the weather is open, from the ſeed- 
bedsor nurſery-rows where ſtanding too eloſe, and planted 
in wider rows in the quarters, or in des, &c: as aN ; 
and, if the weather will permit, this work ſhould be fully 
1 by the latter e of the month, _ 


Pruning and nine n 


Finiſh pruning or trimming flowering-ſhrubs where they | 
want it. . 
In doing this work, odſobus to prune the plants to 2 
ſingle ſtem; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cutting 
out, or ſhortening with a knife, ſuch ſhoots as may appear 

geceilary, ſo as to form a handſome head. 

All ſuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs of, 
any kind, ſnould alſo, wherever they appear, be taken 
carefully off ; and the beſt of them may be planted out at 
proper diſtances, and 4 24 will make 7 212 in we 
or three years time. 


F © $1 
hy - 
_— 


T ranſplaxt bart F. 0} . 


| Tranfplan you ene where it ĩs neooſſary to de 
done, from the ſeed or nurſery-beds, &c. in rows in the full 
quarters, or bedded in, &c. as the forts 5 wk ; or larger 


| kinds may alſo be removed, where neceſſary. 


. up lanfing Fruit-trees, 


Fruit- trees of any kind may alſo be removed now, and 
there is no time in the lanting ſeaſon in which they will 
ſucceed better, provided they are tranſplanted ſila in 
the month: but -all kinds of theſe trees may with great 
lafety be removed * time in the n when mild 


we cher. 5 . 
Tran 
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* Tranſplanting Stocks tb bud and graft upon.” 
Make new plantations of ſtocks to bud and graft the dif. 


ferent kinds of choice fruit upon 


= 


Thoſe raifed from ſeed, de. laſt year, will now be 


ready for this practice. Ce 
Let theſe be planted out as ſoon in the month as the 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
aſunder, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches dif. 
tance from one another in the row. They ſhould be 
lanted by line, either dibbling in the ſmall plants, or the 
Jar er ones trenched, or holed in with the ſpade; or other- 
wiſe cut out {mall trenches by line, placing the plants 
therein at the above diſtance, and turn the earth in upon 
their roots, and tread it gently to them all the way along, 
Heading down budded Stocks. > 
Head down budded ſtocks, or ſuch: young trees and 
ſhrubs that were budded the laſt ſummer : tet this be done 
with a ſharp knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four 
inches above the place where the bud was inſerted. See the 
work of budding and inoculating in June and July. 
Nn ha : Preparations for graſ ting. 
Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or 
twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 


. The forts proper to begin with are pears, plums; and 


cherries; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed belt when 
grafted ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, 

Apples may alſo be granted at the fame time, or th 
may be deferred a fortnight longer. | 

t ſhould be obſerved, that where grafting 1s to be done, 

you ſhould begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle 
of. this month. 3 4 on 

The firſt thing to be done towards this work is to col. 

lect the grafts; and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be 

young ſhoots, ſuch only as were produced: laſt year z for 


thoſe that are of more than one year's growth never take 


well. Theſe ſhoots or grafts you may begin to cut from 
the trees in the firſt or ſecond week of this month, in mild 
weather; and lay the lower ends of them in dry earth, in 
a warm border, till the grafting time, and if ſevere weather 
ſhould happen in the interim, cover them with long litter. 
Ihe reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon, is, becauſe the 
buds will now begin to ſwell faſt; and if the grafts wele 
not to be cut off in proper time, the buds would * too 5 
* x 1 a vanc 


| crabs. The time for ſowing the kernels o 


\ 
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advanced, and the grafts would by that means not take 


kindly with the ſtock, or at leaſt, not ſhoot ſo freely. . - 
Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will 
firſt be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft 
the different kinds of fruit n; for inſtance, apples 
ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the 


ſame kinds of fruit, 7.” e. any kinds of apples; for the grafts” 
or buds of theſe trees will not take well upon any other 


ſtocks. . | 


It ſhould be obſerved, that for dwarf apple-trees, for walls | 
or eſpaliers, or for mall ſtandards, they ſhould — be 


grafted upon codlin apple-ſtocks, raiſed either from ſuckers 
from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the ſtocks raiſed 
from theſe aye never ſo luxuriant in growth as thoſe of the 
larger growing apple-trees ; and, conſequently, trees graft- 
ed upon ſuch ſtocks, will be flower in growth, and can 


more eaſily be kept within due compaſs, fo will anſwer the 
2 for dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. much better than 


thoſe grafted on any other ſtock. Or if required to have 


them of ſtill more dwarfiſh Te for ſmall gardeus, may 
p ” 


uſe ſtocks of the Dutch ſe apple. 
But for the general ſupply of appie-ſtocks for common 


ftandards, and large eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed 


principally from the ſeed of any fort of es or wild 
apples for 
ſtocks, is either in November or February; but if not ſowa 
till Febrary, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. 
Theſe are to be ſowed in beds three feet and a half wide, 
obſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover them 
about an inch at leaſt with earth. The plants will come u 
in five or fix weeks, and in the autumn or ſpring follow- 
ing, ſome of the largeſt plants ſhould be drawn out aud 


planted in nurſery-beds; and in the ſecond or third year 


after, they will be in order to graft upon for dwarfs ; but for 
ſtandards, let them be four or five years old, particularly 
if you intend to graft them at the height of four, five, or fix 
feet; or may occaſionally graft for ſtandards, as low as is 


commonly practiſed for dwarfs, and to train up one ſtrong 


ſhoot from the graft, till it is five or ſix feet high, and then 


topped at that height to make it put out branches to form 
the head. | | 


Pers are generally grafted or-budded upon ſtocks raiſed 


allo from keruels of any of _ own kinds of fruits; like- 


wiſe 
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wiſe by grafting them upon quince-ſtocks, which ſtocks 
are generally raiſed by ſeed, cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, 
and the pears grafted or budded upon theſe ſtocks are very 
proper for walls or eſpaliers. Sometimes alſo pears are 
grafted upon white-thorn ſtocks ; but this is not ſo com- 
monly practiſed, as theſe ſtocks have an ill effect on ſe. 
veral ſorts of the fruit. The ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels 
of pears to raiſe ſtocks, and the tranſplanting, and time of 
grafting, is the ſame as mentioned above for apples. - 
- Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding them 
upon ſtocks, rated from the ſtones of the common black 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of any 
other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt eſteem. 
ed for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot much 
freer than any other. ? 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for raiſing 
- __ Rocks, is October or November, or in the ſpring ; but 
when not ſown till ſpring; they muſt be laid in boxes of 
ſand all the winter, and myſt be ſown in February. The 
ſtocks will be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year 
after ſowing, and the ſecond year after that will be fit to 
graft or bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or for eſpaliers; but 
jf for ſtandards, they muſt be ſeveral years old, run up with 
tall ſtems; for ſtandard cherries are generally grafted or 
budded at the height of five or fix feet. 5 
Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum flocks ; 
that is, ſtocks ral by ſowing the ſtones of any of the 
common forts of the ſame fruit; alſo raiſed occaſionally by 
| fuckers, ſent up from the roots of any kinds of plum- trees. 
The time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe the ſtocks, is ei- 
ther in autumn or ſpring; but when they are not ſown 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. 
"Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, 
i fourth, and fifth year after ſowing, It muſt be obſeryed 
| the flocks mutt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of them 
nnn the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two or three 
| years after will be ſit to bud or graft upon. 

Thus obſerve as above, let the ſtocks for grafting, both 
of fruit- trees and others, be always of the ſame family or 
genus as that of the reſpectives trees which are to be graſted. 

Note, Stocks raiſed from ſeed, being moſtly of a ſtronger 
growth, are comma ly called free ſtocks. TEIN, 
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'_  » General Obſervations of | performing the Work. | 
There are ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſhall 
only take notice of three or four, which are practiſed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, ſuch as Whip-grafting, Cleft-graft. 
ing, Crown-grafting, and Grafting by Approach or 
Inarching. h 4-4 450 8 
Previous to grafting, you muſt be provided with a pro- 
er grafting knife; a Cov of ſtrong baſs-ſtrings for 
andages, to tie the ſtocks and grafts firmly together; and 
- ſome well-wrought clay, to clay them round over the tying, 
to ſecure them , wa the air and wet, „„ 
Obſerve, that the ſtocks intended to be grafted, muſt, 
previous to the inſertion of the graft, be Fad down 
which, if intended for dwarf trees, for walls or eſpaliers, 
muſt be headed pretty low, 7. e. within five or fix inches 
of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either be 
headed at five or fix feet high; or at one, two, three, or 
four feet, for dwarf or halt ſtandards ; or occaſionally for 
ſtandards, ſome may be headed as low as directed for 
dwarfs, particularly apples and pears, and ſo train up one 
ſtrong ſhoot from the 1 77 for a ſtem, till it is five or fix 
feet high; then topped or cut off at that height, to cauſe it 
to throw out branches to form the head. 2 


F irſt, by Whip-grafting. 


g This kind af grafting. is practiſed with the greateſt ſuc- 
y ceſs, upon ſmall ſtocks, from about a quarter or one third 
4 of an inch, to half an inch, or near an inch in diameter: 
A but commonly prefer ſmall ſtocks of about half an inch, or 
by nearly equal in fize with the grafts ; and the method of per- 
forming the work is this: pO ates ns 3 
_ Have your cions or grafts, &c. u then begin the 
d, work by cutting off the head of the ſtock, at a convenient 
. height, according to rules above hinted; this done, fix upon 
BY a ſmooth part of the ſtock, where headed off, and there-pare. 
— off the rind with a little of the wood in a ſomewhat ſloping 
manner upwards, about an inch, or near an inch and a halt 
th in length; then, having the. cions cut into lengths of four 
1 or five eyes each, prepare one to fit the ſtock, as above, by 


cutting it alſo a little ſloping, ſo as to exactly fit the 
cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame place, that 
or tongue about half an inch in length upwards in the. 

3 „ N | ON, 
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the rinds of both my join in every part; then cut a ſlit EP. 


jt be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 
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cion, and cut a ſlit the ſame length downwards, in the 
ſtock, to receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix the 
graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of both 
may meet, or join as exact as poſſible in every part. Hay. 
mg thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately tied with a 
ſttring of ſoft baſs, bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral 
times round the graft and ſtock, taking care to preſerve 
the graft in its due poſition ; and let the bandage be neatly 
tied, and immediately cover the place with ſome grafting 
clay, obſerving to bring the clay near an inch above the 
top of the ſtock, and a little lower than the bottom. part 
of the graft, leaving a due thickneſs on every fide of the. 
graft and ſtock; making it in a roundiſh oval form, and 
take care to cloſe it well in every part, that no wet, 
wind, or ſun can enter; to prevent which is the whole 
Intention of the clay, for without that precaution, the 
operation would IRR; and in this manner pro- 
ceed with the reſt. | EEG 1 
In performing the operation of whip-grafting ſome 
afters firſt cut and prepare the cion, and then cut and 
it the ſtock to that; but it is not material which, provided 


Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now 
and then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off, 
or cracks: if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay, 

By the laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, the 

afts and ſtocks will be well united, and then take off the 
clay, and looſen the bandages. e 


Second, by Cleft-grafting. 

The next general method of grafting-is that by clefting 
the ſtock, commonly called cleft or ſlit- grafting; becauſe 
the ſtock is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; 
and is performed in the following manner : „ 
The proper: ſized ſtocks on which this kind of grafting | 
is performed, are generally about an inch, or an inch and 
A half, and even two inches, or more, in diameter. Firſt, 
with a ſtrong knife or ſmall ſaw cut off the head of your ſtock, 
and pare it very ſmooth; this done, fix upon a ſmooth part 
of the ſtock, juſt below where headed, to place your graft; 
and on the oppoſite ſide to that, cut away part of the ſtock, 
about an inch and a half, in a Coping manner upwards, ſo 
oe ET 
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as the crown of the ſtock may not be more than about 
half an inch broad. This done, prepare your graft, 
or cion, which is done in this manner: obſerve to cut 
your grafts into due lengths, leaving four or five eyes 
to each: then take your ſharpeſt knife, and pare . away 
the bark and ſome of the wood at the lower end of the 
graft in a ſloping manner, about an inch and a half or 
near two inches in length; and then cut the other fide 
in the ſame form, making it to have a wedge- like ſhape 3 
but let one fide of ic, which is to be placed outwards in 
the ſtock, be left near double the thickneſs of the other 
ſide. The graft being prepared, take your ſtrong knife, 
aud place it on the middle of the ſtock, croſs- Ways the 
top of the floped part, and with your mallet ſtrike the 
-knife to the ſtock, . obſerving to cleave it no farther than 
what is neceſſary to admit the praft readily; then 
place the grafting chiſſel, or ſome inſtrument a little 
way into the cleft, at the floped part of the ſtock, to 
it open tor the reception of the graft, which then di 
introduce into the cleft on the uncut or upright fide 


| of the ſtock, at the back of the ſlope, inferting it wick 

* great exactneſs, as far as it is cut, with the thickeſt edge 

l outwards, and fo that the rind may meet exactly ey 

5 way with the rind of the ſtock. The graft being placed, 
then remove the grafting chiſſel, taking care not to diſ- 

2 place the graft; this done, let it be tied and well clayed 
6 in the manner directed as above, in the work of whip or 


tongue-grafting. | | 
Or, if in this cleft-grafting, you chooſe to put in two 
grafts, it may be performed on large ſtocks, and which 
muſt be twice cleft, and the clefts muſt not be acrofs, but 


9 parallel to each other, and ſo fix the grafts in the ſtock, 
e obſerving to bind and clay them as above. | 
* This kind of grafting may likewiſe be performed on the 


branches of trees that already bear fruie, if you defire to 
g change the ſorts. e 


id The grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt 
> week in May, or the beginning of June, and then take 


off the clay, and looſen the bandages, and a freſh 8 
rt à the top of the ſtock.” © 8 PP 2 
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Third, by Crown-grafting. 


The third kind of grafting, is known by the name of 
- Crown-grafting. _ LEO MN 
This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 
ſtocks as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and 1s often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large pear. 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to 
change the ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing 

wood. 5 2 1 
The manner of doing this ſort of grafting is as 


_ follows: 


= 


Firſt, to cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, 
or of any particular branch of a tree, which you intend 
to graft, and pare the top perfectly ſmooth, then pre- 
Pare your grafts, which 13-done by cutting one fide flat 
and a little ſloping about two inches in length, making a 
kind of ſhoulder at top of the cut, to reſt on the head of 
the ſtock ; and pare off only a little of the bark towards 
each edge of the other fide of the graft ; then raiſe the 
bark of the ſtock, firſt by ſlitting it downwards, and then 
having a ſmall wedge of hard wood, or rather iron, one fide 
of it formed ſomewhat roundiſh, the other flat: let this in- 
fKrument be driven down gently between the bark and 
wood of the ſtock or branch, the flat fide towards the 
. wood, driving it far enough to make room for the graft; 
then drawing out the wedge, ſlip down the graft, placing 
the cut or ſloped fide towards the wood, thruſting it down 
as far as cut, reſting the ſhoulder thereof upon the 
top of the ſtock; and in this manner you may put 
four, five, or ſix grafts. or as many as may ſeem con- 
venient, upon each ſtock or branch, and bind them round 
with ſtrong baſs. © Bt: 
When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im- 
mediately apply a good quantity of well-wrought clay, 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and grafts, obſerving to 
raiſe it at leaſt an inch above the top. of the ſtock in 2 
rounding manner, ſo as to throw the wet quickly off, and 
prevent its lodging or getting into the work, which 

would ruin all. 
Ihoſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, and 
ſhoot very free ; but there is, for the firſt year or two _ 

wot or 


\ 
| 2 5 
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grafting, an inconvenience attending them, and that is the: 7 
being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds ; but this muſt be remedied by r iv or three 
ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch that is grafted, ' 
and the grafts tied to the flicks. _ 1422 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is in 
the laſt week of March, or firſt week in April; for then the 
ſap will begin to be more in motion, which renders the bark 
of the ock much eaſier to be ſeparated from the wood to 
admit the grafts. | 5 i | | 
Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 
the end of May or beginning of June. 
Fourth, grafting by, Approach or Inarching. 5 
Another way of grafting occaſionally practiſed, is gene- 
rally called Inarching, or Grafting by Approach; but 
is not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways before- 
b mentioned, and was chiefly invented for ſuch trees as are 
, not eafily propagated by any other method. 
f The method of performing the operation is this: 1 
When it is intended to propagate any kind of trees or 
: ſhrubs by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, that 
5 the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
e you would take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, or can be 
i 
e 
8 
n 


7 


placed fo near, that the body of the branch you would 
march, can, as it grows, be brought to approach and join 
readily to a convenient part of the body of the ſtock ; for the 
; graft is not to be ſeparated from the mother plant, till ſome . 
months after performing the operation; nor is the head of 
the ſtock to be cut off till that time, except you cannot 
e otherwiſe conveniently fix the graft. | | 
t For inſtance, either having the ſtocks and the trees de- 
- WH figned to inarch from, growing in the full ground near to- 
gether, or in pots; or that you want to inarch ſome branch-- / 
| es of trees, &c. and that the ſaid branches are three, four, 
— or five feet, or more, from the ſurface of the ground, and 
ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; in 
that caſe there muſt be a kind of flight ſtage erected, cloſe 


4 do and as high as the branches of the tree: upon this tage 
xd the pots which contain the ſtocks muft be placed. Thus far 
h obſerved, then, in either caſe, wn of g to the work, 


take one of the branches you deſire to inarch, and bring the 
id body of the ſaid branch to touch that of the ſtock, at ſuch _ 
4 2 convenient height, where the ſtock and graft is 1 
TE F 4 | 


of a ſize, and mark the parts where the graft and ſtock 
will moſt readily join together: then in that part of the 
branch pare away- the bark and part of the wood, about 
three inches in length, and in the ſame manner let the rind 
and wood be pared off that fide of the ſtock where the 
branch is to be joined, the ſame length and breadth, ſo that 
both the cut parts may exactly join rind to rind; then 
cut a ſlit or thin tongue upwards in the branch, and make 
a lit of the ſame length to receive it downwards in the 
ſtock; then let them be joined, placing the branch with 
the top upright, ſlipping the tongue of the graft into the | 
Mit made in the ftock ; and ſee that the cut parts join in an 
exact manner, and' let them be immediately tied together 
with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover over the place with 
a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well cloſed, that 
no air or wet can penetrate. - . 
After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 
and that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to 
A, 3 prevents the graft from being diſplaced by the 
wind. 5 Ry” 
Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in 
chat poſition for at leaſt fifteen' or ſixteen weeks, when 
they will be well united; the ft is then to be ſe- 
Parated from the mother plant; bein careful to do this 
with a perfect ſharp knife, cutting off the branch with a flope 
downwards to the ſtock ; and, if not done in grafting, the 
head of the ſtock to be cut cloſe to the graft. The old 
clay and bandage are at this time to be taken off; and at 
the ſame time it will be adviſeable to tie them 6 gently 
and alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will ſtill be of great 
ſervice, and let them remain ſo for a month or five 
weeks. = 1 
By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 
of tree or ſhrub ; and it is often practiſed by way of cu- 
rioſity, to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit- tree 
upon one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective ſorts; | 
by which means, there is raiſed a new tree bearing fruit in 
a few months: this is ſometimes practiſed upon orange- 
trees, &c. by grafting fruit branches on ſtocks raiſed to a 
proper ſize, from the Viornels of the fruit. | 
Note, In this method of grafting, the ſtocks may oc- 
caſionally be both in the full ground or in pots, the latter 
is neceſlary where the branches of the trees you one 


- 
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arch are not near enough the nd, or for orange and 
other green-houſe trees and fhrubs : but as for ſuch trees 
and thrubs as grow in the common ground, and whole * 
branches are favourably ſituated for that work, there may 

be ſtocks placed either in pots, or planted in the ground 
near the ſaid trees, &c. or it may be performed on ſtocks 

or trees that grow accidentally ner. 


- 
. f { ” . 
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The G REN - HOuSs . "IS. 
HE green - houſe ſhould have good attendance at this 
ſeaſon; the plants will require water now and then, 


but all will not require it alike, nor. all at one time. And 
let them enjoy the benefit of freſh air, by opening the in- 


* od La. ax acl — —_—_ mn hk And — 


| dows every mild day. ß red 
. Examine therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 
K which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mode 
\ Wh rately: a little will be ſerviceable; but too much will be 


1 of bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinds. 
. Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt other af the 
1 woody plants, will require water frequently, but never 


e give them much at a time, and to none but where abſo- | 

A lutely neceſſary. | „ 

0 The herbaceous kinds will alſo require occaſional ſup- 
plies of water, but leſs frequent and in leſs quantities than 

at 

ly the woody tribe, | ls hat 

a Let the ſacculent kinds, ſuch as aloes, ſedums, &c. have 


a water but very ſparingly at this time, and only when the 
earth in the 2 is very dry. | 


a Ax bould be admitted to the plants in the green houſe, 

+ at all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a 

aſe neceflary article, and the plants canot thrive without it. 

7 Every day, when the weather is open, and any „ | 
in let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, for the | * 
ge- admiſſion of air, and take care that they are ut again 

0 in due time; that is, about three, four, or five in the even- 

1 mg, according to the temperature of the air; if calm and 
* mild, leave them open till about four or five o' clock; if a F 
ter cold ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportion, | | 
A Another thing to be regarded, 4 to keep the plants of 


ch all kinds free from decay * for thoſe are more hurt- 


4 x . 
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ful to the plants while in the houſe, than many people are 
aware of; therefore, whenever ſuch leaves appear, let them 
de conſtantly taken off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, and 
green-houſe floor, be cleared from the like, * hag 
dropt from the plants. . 
There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general, and may 
be performed this or next month ; that 1s, to looſen the 
earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a little out, 
half an inch or an inch deep, and add ſome freſh in its 
ſtead ; this will certainly help the plants, and whoever 
will beſtow that little dreſſing upon them, will ſee the ad- 
vantage of it in a ſhort time. | f 


Oranges and Myrtles. 


Where any of the oranges, lemons, and myrtles, &c, 
bave naked or wregular heads, you may now begin to re- 
duce them to the form you deſire. - The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwike ſhortened to the place where 
vou defire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head regular, for they 
will break out in the old wood. | r 
Then, when the trees are thus headed down, it will alſo 
be an advantage to ſhift them, in order to add a little freſh 
earth about their roots; and the method is this: let the 
tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but be careful to pre- 
ſerve the ball of earth entire; and then pare off with your 
knife any very matted roots round the outſide, and alſo, at 
the ſame time, pull away ſome of the old earth from the 
bottom and fides of the ball; then, having ſome freth 
com poſt ready, put ſome into the bottom of the pot or 
tub; place the tree therein, fill it up round the ball with 
freſh earth, and give it a little water. 
But in heading down any of the green-houſe plants, if 
time will net permit, or that you think jit not neceſſary to 
ift them as above directed, do not, however, fail to trea 


them in the following manner; that is, to looſen the earth 


in the top of the tub or pots, and down round the fides, 
and draw all this looſe earth out; then fill up the tub 
again with new compoſt, and give ſome water. 

But ſuch orange or lemon- trees, as are in a very weak 
and fickly condition, ſhould be ſhifted into entire neu 


earth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out of the 


. 
— — — — 


Pot, all the old earth ſhaken entirely from its roots, 4 


WH : — 


G 
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an mouldy and decayed roots cut off; then let the whole 


root be waſhed in water, and plant it again immediately 
in a tub or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it 


too deep. ; 


After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 


if you have the conveniency of a glaſs caſe in which to 


make a hot-bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt ;. 
and if in this bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot. 
fooner, and more freely, both in the root and top. 755 


— — 
— — — — — — 
— — vx 


The HoTr-Hovu-s . 


IRE s muſt be continued every night and morning in 
the hot-houſe, and occaſionally all day when ſevere 


froſts or cold cutting weather. _ 


/ Likewiſe a proper degree of heat muſt now be preſerved 
in the bark bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines are 
plunged, for many of the plants will now begin to ſhew 
fruit ; and to make the young fruit grow freely, there muſt 

be a lively heat in the bark bed. 4 fa 


* 


Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 
bed, wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be not a 
proper heat about the roots of the plants, it is impoſſible 


to make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſize. x 
Therefore, where the bark was not ſtirred up the former 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declined 
heat, it ſhould now-be done, for the heat will wing +. 


begin now to be very faint ; and by ſtirring up the bar 


almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh fermentation 
mit; by which means the bark will again recover a lively 
rowing heat, and the good effect of it will ſoon appear 
oth in the plants and fruit, provided it be done in due 
time; but if the heat is greatly decreaſed, and the bark de- 
cayed, you may augment it at the ſame time with aboutone 
third or fourth part of new tan, otherwiſe defer it till next 
month, which fee. | 
However, where the work of forking up the bark- bed 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the obſerva-  * 
tions above-mentioned, it * if poſſible, be done 455 


— 


HE 
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the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 
longer, the plants and fruit will ey for want of 4 
due proportion of heat, be much checked in their growth, 
* * Obſerve, in the firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 
bark; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out ſome of the bark, and carrying it 
to the other end; this done, begin at the trench, and with 
a fork dig and work up the bark quite to the bottom, tak- 
ing care to break the cakes or lumps, and mix the parts 
all well together, 4 | 
When this is done, let the top be made level, and 
_ immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as 
Ore, | 
This work is ſo very neceſſary, that it ſhould not on 
any conſideration be omitted at the time above-men- 
tioned; that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined in 
. . | ABT: | 
The bark-bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
heat, and retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. £2 PETS 
At the expiration of that time, or ſome time in March, 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ftirred 
up again, and refreſhed with about one third, or at leaſt 
one fourth part of a new tan; the bark-bed after this will 
retain a proper degree of heat till the frujt are ripe. See 
March and Afril. ÿ1 
The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine-plants are 
plunged, ſhould alſo be examined now with attention; 
and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the bed 
ſhould be treated in the manner above direted. 


+» 


,X | 


Watering the Pines. 


The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be often re- 
freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark; and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
—_— together, it will make the young fruit ſwell very | 
ſt. ö 3 
Zut in watering theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
derately at each time. The rale is this: let the earth in 
- the pots which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little 
moiſt, in a middlizg degree; and if this is obſerved, the 
| - plants and fruit will thrive. The 
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The ſucceſſion pine-plants, that is, thoſe which are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water ; in watering theſe let the ſame rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned above. 3 25 

Remember alſo to give water at times to the young ſuc- 
teſſion pines, conſiſting of the laſt year's crowns and ſuckers. 

In watering the pine plants in general, let particular care 
be taken to let no water fall into the hearts of them; for 
; that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe kind 

| of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned 
| in the former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon whey there 
is occaſion to water theſe plants; by the help of which, che 
watering may be performed with greater exactneſs and ex- 


pedition. | 
= - * No hot-houſe ſhould be deſtitute of ſuch a pipe as this, 
n for without it there is no ſuch thing as watering the pines 


and other plants that are plunged 1n the bark with any de- Z 
gree of readineſs and certainty. L | ; | 55 


© Of the various Kinds of Plants in the Hot-houſe. 


4 In ſome hot: houſes there are kept many other kinds of 
d curious exotic plants, beſides the pmes, both of the ſuccu- 
ſt lent and woody kinds, &c. and where ſuch plants are, they 
il ' chould be treated with a proper ſhare of attention. 5 
de All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably clean 

from duſt or any ſort of filth that may at any time gather 
re upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves; and ſuch ſhould always 
de waſhed off as foon as it appears. There is nothing more 
> neceflary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the health of all theſe 

tender plants; and where any ſort of foulneſs is permitted 

upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up thoſe ſmall pores. 

which are ſo neceſſary to the growth of all vegetables, but 


e- will alſo promote inſe&s, and render the whole plant un- 
he healthy. 5 | a 


. 
= 


id Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed 

ry leaves, that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be imme- 
diately taken off, for they would injure the plants. 

0- Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants at times; 


in ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others wilt 
le need it pretty often. - Therefore let good care be taken, that 
he every plant, according to its nature, be properly ſupplied. 
wich that article ; but be ſare never to give any ſort too much 
be at a time, and in giving it, always make a diſtinction be- 
Voeen the ſucculent, and the herbaceous and woody 3 


The woody plants, &c. will need water oftener, and more 
at a time, than the ſucculent kinds ; for ſome of theſe re. 
- quire very little moiſture about their roots, and too much 

would rot the plants. PE 3 

Let the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately wa. 
tered, not leſs than twice a week, and it will be ſerviceable 
to ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches 
of ole plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or 
all-ſpice, and all the < acacias and mimoſa, &c, | 

But the ſacculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiſtles, me. 
Jon; thiſtles, cereuſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and 
the like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, or 
- thereabouts. {$4.4 IT AER SHEETS 

In watering - theſe kinds, let care be taken to give but 
little at each time, juſt as much as will reach the botton 
roots. _ TE 

It will be an advantage to all theſe tender plants, both 
of the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, to ſtir the earth; 

little on the ſurface of the pots now and then. 

; Admit Air. 2 c | 1 

Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 
Other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the weather 
will permit. X 5 | f 

But this, however, muſt never be done but when the 
ſun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and clear: then 
it will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes open a little 
way, in the warmeſt time of the day. 4 
The beſt time of the day to do this, is from about ten 
or twelve to one, two, or three o'clock ; but for the time 
we; Pats and ſhutting the glaſſes, let the weather be tie 
guide. | 


Of Kidney Beans in the Hot-houſe. | 
Now plant ſome more kidney beans, of the early white, 
and ſpeckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and place then 
in hot-houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted laſt month. 
They are to be managed in the manner mentioned la 
8 . | 9 
Do not forget to refreſh, with water, thoſe kidney beans 
which were planted laſt month, they will. require it at lea 
three times a week: give alſo neceſſary waterings to tht 
voung beans advancing for ſucceflion crops. | 


1 


of roſes, hypericum-frutex, Pe 


be removed in ſucce 


e, 


| 
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Of blowing Roſes, and other Plants, early. 


You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet pots 
. 5 * lilacs, ſyringas, * 
honey- ſuckles in the hot-hoaſe, or pots of bulbous ots, 
carnations, pinks, and double ſweet- williams, or pots of any 
other deſireable flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or her- 


| baceous kinds, which you defire, by way of curioſity, to bring 
to an early bloom, ſupplying them with-plenty of water. 


Likewiſe, about the middle and end of the month, may 
introduce more of the ſame ſorts of flowering-plants to pro- 
duce flowers in regular fucceſhon. © | _ 

Likewiſe may introduce pots of any deſireable annuals, of 
moderate growth, to flower early. * | 


- Maling the Fires in this Department. 


The fires muſt be ſtill regularly made in the hot-houfe 


every evening, ind alſo in the mornings, when the weather 


is any thing cold. | 62H he 
In hard froſt the fire muſt be kept up moderately, night 


In very ſevere froſt, it will be of much advantage if the 
glaſſes of the hot-houſe are covered every night with mats, 
canvas, or ſhutters, _ A | Bhs, A 

NY Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houſe. XS; 

Where it is deſired to raiſe early cucumbers in the hot- 
houſe, ſome feed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, 
or young plants planted therein, from any common hot- 
bed. See the Ho7-hou/e for January. | 1 

| Early Strawberries. | 

Likewiſe you may now introduce into the hot-houſe more 
pots of the ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe 
of laſt month; let them be one or two year's old bearing 
plants, eſpecially the ſcarlet kinds; place them near the 
glaſſes, or plunge them in the, bark-bed to forward them 
earlier, giving proper ſupplies of water. 

If ſome freſh, plants are taken into the hot-houſe every 
three weeks, you may obtain a. conſtant ſupply of early __ 
fruit till thoſe in the open ground ripen.” | | 

And if ſome pots of ſtrawberry- plants were kept in one 

or two moderate dung hot- beds to forward them, ſome may 

ve order into the hot-houſe, and others 

remain in the frames, they will continue a ſupply of early 
frat in regular ſucceſſion, | 

MARCH. 


cCording as the young fruit come into bloſſom, do not fail, 
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| Mort to be done in the Kitcurn GARDEN. 
Care of early Cucumbers and Melons. 


XAMINE the ſtate of the cucumber and melon 
5 hot-beds, and ſee if they are of a proper degree of 
heat, ſo as to preſerve the plants in a ftate of free jones 
You muſt let the heat be lively, but moderate, by which 
means they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe will ſwell 
freely, and grow to an handſome fize, 

Therefore, when the heat declines, apply a lining of 
well-prepared, freſh hot horſe-dung to the back or front 
fide of the bed, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but if the heat iy 
not very much declined, it will be proper to line only one 
fide at a time, but line the oppoſite fide ten or twelve days 
after. Make the linings about eighteen inches wide, and 
as high as five or ſix inches up the fides of the frame; lay 
two inches of earth over the top, to keep the team down, 
for the reaſon mentioned laſt month. ER 

Let the plants have freſh air every day, by raiſing the 
upper end of the glaſſes from about half an inch, td one, 
two, or three in height, in proportion to the heat in the 
bed, and warmneſs of the weather, En 
Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be 
given very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; the beſt 

time for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. - 


Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them 
de uncovered in the morning about an hour or thereabout, 
after ſun-riſe; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon as the ſun 
ſhines fully on the frames. 3 | 

As the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now ad- 
vanced confiderably into fruitful runners, and ſnhew fruit 
abundantly, let the runners or vine be trained out regu- 
larly along the ſurface of the bed at equal diſtances, and 


peg them down neatly with. ſmall hooked ſticks ; and ac- 


at this early ſeaſon, to ſet or impregnate the female or 
fruit bloſſoms with the male flowers, agreeable to the rules 
and method adviſed. in the work of April. 


Sow 


m 


' . 
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| Sow Cucumber and Melon Seed. 
Sow in the above, or any new-made hot-beds, the ſeeds of 
cucumbers and , melons at the beginning, and -alſo about 
the middle, and towards the latter end of this month, to 
have a ſupply of young plants in readineſs, either to plant 
into new beds, or to ſupply the place of ſuch plants as may 
fail. | | 
The forts of cucumbers are, | 


of The early ſhort prickly, 

| The long green prickly, | | 

þ The white prickly, _ 8 | 
be long green Turky, e 

f The long white Turky, and i 


7 o in rates » TH 
But the firſt two ſorts are commonly eultivated for the 
early and general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earheſt, 
and is therefore often ſown for the firſt. crop in the frames; 
but the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow for a main crop, 
3 the frames or hand-glaſſes, or in the natural 

round. | a 3 - 
g The white prickly, and the Turky and Smyrna kinds, 
are not eligible for any general crop, becauſe they are very 
indifferent bearers, ſo ſhould ſow only a few by way of va- 
riety : the Turky kinds often grow fitteen or ſixteen inches 


le, * 

the ng, or More. 

* Making new Hot-beds to tranſplant Cucumbers, Cc. 
of Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 


cucumber or melon plants upon, which were fovm the end 
of January, or any time in February. | 
t the dung for this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 
manner directed in the former month, before you work it 
up into a bed; this ſhoyld never be omitted, for a great 
deal depends upon it; make the bed three feet high, or 
thereabouts, beating the dung well down with the fork, as 
you lay it on the bed: but do not tread it, for a bed which 
is trodden hard is rendered ſo compact, that it ſeldom comes 
to a kindly warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the 
deſtruction of the plants. When the bed is finiſhed," put 
on the frame and lights, and let it be managed, in every 
reſpect, as directed in the former month; and let the 
plants, either cucumbers or melona, be planted and treated 
in the manner there directed. 


— 
— 


1 


— 
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There are many gardeners, and others, who cannot con. 
veniently procure dung to begin to make hot - beds for ci. 
cumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon. Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now; a hot-bed may be 

made the beginning, or any time of the month, and the 
© ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein; the 
cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cut by the begin, 
ing of May, but will be in full bearing in the middle or lat 

ter end of that month, and the melons in July. 


 Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand-glaſſes. : 


About the eighteenth or twentieth, or any time towal 
the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the ei. 
cumbers and melons, which are to be planted under hand 

or bell-glaſſes. 3 

They may be ſowed in any of the cucumber hot - beds no 
at work; or if not convenient, or there are no ſuch beds jn 
made, make a hot- bed for that purpoſe, for a one, or a ty, 
or three - light frame, according to the quantity rg 
ſow the ſeed, and manage the bed as directed in the tw 
former months. The p nts will be ready for ridging out 

the middle or latter end of next month, and beginning of 
May, and will bear in June and July. i 


Tran/planting and fowing Cauliflewers,. 1 


Tranſplant the cauliflower-plants which have flood n 
frames, or on warm borders, all winter, if not done la 
month. | 8 | 
Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome rotten dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ' ſpade deep; 
taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner, in 
- bottom of the trenches. erve to plant the canliflowen 
in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the fame dt 
tance between plant and plant in the rows. 
l Savin where this crop of cauliflowers is to bt 
Planted, may be previouſly ſown with ſpinach and radiſity 
. as\mentioned laſt month. © + 5 
Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower- plant 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will Rrength 
them and promote their th. | 
The glaſſes may ſtill be continued over the plants, bu 
muſt be kept conſtantly raiſed, on the ſouth fide, at” lei 
a hand's breadth ligh, en props ; or in mild days the go 


* 


. 


* 


bi ' ff 
: - 


7 
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may be taken off, and let the plants enjoy the benefit of 


warm ſhowers of rain. | | : 
If there are more than one or two plants under each 

glass, let them be removed the beginning of this month ; 

for two plants at moſt, under a glaſs, is ſufficient ; but if 

the glaſſes are ſmall, one plant under each will be enough. . - 
Plant thoſe which you take from under the glaſſes, into 

an open compartment, at the diſtance above mentioned, 
Where cauliflower plants were raiſed from ſeeds ſown. 

the laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed 


T 


o 
- 


a” =* 
— 
Dd - 


= = F F N 


hot-bed can be obtained, it will be moſt adviſeable to prick 
them therein, which will forward them greatly. Make 

the bed about fifteen or eighteen inches high, and put a 
frame on, or arch it over with hoops; lay thereon ſix inches 


nor depth of rich earth, prick the plants therein, two or three 
yet inches apart, and give them a little water, Put on the 
two, glaſſes, or a covering of mats every night, but take them 
ed; off every mild day. 7 | 0 DET | 


Zy pricking out the plants on a little warmth, it will | 


on bring them forward to be fit to 2 —— the _ 
middle or latter end of next month, and they will produce 


their heads in July, C | 
Cauliflower-ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done in February; obſerving to ſow 


| them in a ſlight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will 
e laf 5 the plants up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 
. Theſe ſeeds may be fown''ina of rich earth, 
The in a warm ſituation, in the natural ground; they will 
lung, grow freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by ten 
cep! or twelve days, or a fortnight, as they wauld be if the 
n ſeed was ſown on a little hear. e 
oven The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or heads for 
e dl. uſe in Auguſt, RIEL? SORE Ee 
to bt | Broccoli. n 
;ſhes, Sow broccoli for early crops,” &c. to come in for uſe the 
following autumn, in October, November, and Decem- 
lants ber, &c. ' oy N * 
tber Chuſe ſeed of the early purple, and ſome of the cauli- 
lower broccoli, of each of which ſow a little about the 
s, but or ſecond week in the month, and ſome more towards 
l the latter end, in an open bed of rich earth, and rake 


* 


of rich earth, in a warm ſituation; but where a moderate 


and other forward kinds; but the large late cabbage- plana 
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them in; and when the plants come up, manage them u 
directed in April, May, June, and July. 95 


Tranſplanting and ſowing Cabbages. 


Tranſplant cabbage- plants of all kinds, in the place 
where they are to remain to cabbage. It may be done 
the beginning, or any time this month; but if the plant 
are ſtrong and in good order, the ſooner it is now done the 
better. Let them be planted in good ground, enriched with 
dung, at two feet and a half diſtance, for the fugar-loa, 
ſhould be ſet a yard aſunder every way. 

This diſtance is to be underſtood of ſuch plants as are 
remain to grow to their full ſize ; but ſuch of the forwar 
kinds as are to be cut while young, may be planted cloſer; 
and eighteen or twenty inches apart will be ſufficient, 

Plant out alſo the general crop of red cabbage, if ut 
done in autumn, &. allow them two feet and a half, cr. 

yard diſtance. 2 SED er 260 
Sou the ſeeds of cabbages, of any ſort, the beginning «« 
middle of this month, both of early kinds for: ſucceſſioni 
young ſummer cabbages, and late forts for the genen 
autumn and winter crops ; any of the early kinds may no 
de ſowed if the winter plants raifed laſt autumn for earl 
cabbage 'are much damaged by the froſt, &c. but the large 

ſugar loaf is a fine kind to ſow now for late ſummer, and 
forward autumn cabbage; and for the main autumn, and 

general winter ſupply, ſow a quantity of the large, ho 
low, long-fided, and large round cabbage ; and let the 
be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſeparate 
See the Kitchen Garden in June and July, &c. 

The plants raifed from this ſowing, will, many of then, 
be well cabbaged in Auguſt and September, eſpecially tit 
- fugar-loaf, Batterſea, and Yorkſhire kinds; but the large 

ſorts not till September and October, and continue good 

all the winter. ck | ES 
Red rabbage-ſeed ſhould alſo be ſown about the middl 

or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for wilt 
and next ſpring ſervice; they will be fit for uſe in 1 
ber, or about Michaelmas, and continue good till the a 

The red cabbage · ſeed ſhould be of the true Dutch ki 
In ſowing the Atrerent ſorts of cabbage-ſeed, it will 

molt adviſeable to ſow them in open expoſed ground, g's 
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from trees, fences, or buildings; for when ſown in ſuch 

cloſe ſituations, as is very often practiſed, the plants are 
drawn up weak and long-ſhanked, and are liable to be 
eaten by vermin. | . . 


| Sowing Savoys.” | | | 
Savoy-ſeed, for a principal crop, to ſerve the family 
from about Michaelmas to Chriftmas, ſhould be ſown about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, in an 
open ſituation. 5 | 
But if it is deſired to have ſavoys well cabbaged earlier 
in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time in 
September, they ſhould be ſown in February, or at leaſt 
the firſt week of this month. . 3 
Sow this ſeed in an open ſpot, and not in narrow bor- 
ders, under walls, cc. | PEN 
The ſorts of ſavoys are the green, yellow, and white; 
but the green kind is to be preferred for the main crop. 


Tranſplanting and ſowing. Lettuce. 


Tranſplant ſome more of the lettuce plants from the 
beds or 5 where. they have ſtood all winter; that is, 
if they ſtand too claſe. In doing this, obſerve to draw __ 
the plants out regularly, and let the ſtrongeſt remain in the 
bed or border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance ;- then looſen 
the ſurface of the earth between them with a hoe, andclea 

away weeds and litter. 3 | | : 

The plants which are drawn out ſhould be planted man 
open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches diſtance 
each way, and let them be watered. 

And it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as have ſtood 
ul winter in frames, ſhould be in general tranſplanted into 
a open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. N 
Lettuce-ſeed, of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the be- 
pinning of this month; and to have a regular ſupply let 
dome more, be ſown about the middle, ks, a third, ſowing 
pbout the end of the mont. N | 
The proper. fort of lettuce to ſow at this time, are the 
lite and green cos for the principal crop ; and it is alſo 


es 
5 oper to ſow a little of the Cilicia, common cabbage, and 
mY brown and white Dutch, and grand admirable cabbage- 
„ind ctuce; but any other fort will ſucceed from this time of 
diſtat Wang. | ES : 4 | 6 


Dig 
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Dig for theſe ſeeds a rich ſpot of ground in an open fity. 


ation, and let the earth be well broken. Sow the feeds on 


the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them in lightly, 
taking care not to draw the earth in heaps, | | © 


_— 


; Swing Spinach, | 
Sow ſpinach to ſucceed that ſown laſt month; the foy-. 


ings ſhould be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, ot 


thereabouts, te have a regular ſupply ; for one ſowing vil 
not continue fit for uſe longer than that time, before it wil 
run. Let the ſeed be of the round-leaved, or ſmooth-ſeed. 


ed kind; that being the moſt proper ſort to ſow at this 
| ſeaſon, its leaves being conſiderably thicker, and ever, 


way larger than the prickly-ſeeded ſpinach. | 
This ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be fown either on a ſpot 


alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 


beans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or 
cauliflowers ;- obſerving, that either alone, or with other 
crops, ſpinach- ſeed ſhould be ſown moderately thin, and 
generally in broad caſt, and in which method you may mix. 
a little radiſh-ſeed and ſow with it; when the ſeed i 
ſown, tread the ground all over equally with the feet to. 


 lerablycloſe, taking pretty ſhort ſteps, then let it be evenly 


raked; or may occaſionally ſow it in broad flat drills, net 
an inch deep, and a foot aſunder. e 


— 


Let it be obſerved, that ſpinach ſhould not, at this ſea- 


ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
or huſhes ; for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be drawn | 


up to feed before they arrive to half their growth. , 
Hoe, or hand-weed: the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 


thinning the plants at the ſame time, to five or fix inches 
 Giftance. | 5 | 1 


The crop of winter ſpinach which was fown laſt autumn, 
will now be advancing to good perfection for uſe, and 
ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth be- 
tween the plants ſtirred with a hoe; and in gathering the 


plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them ot 
clean by the roots; but if they already ſtand at wide dif 


tances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, W 
they begin to run, then cut them clean up to the bot 
tom. 5 - 1 "a g N | 


Sou 


> 


| 
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Sooing Onions and Leeks. 


Onions or leeks for the main crop ſhould be ſown the 
beginning or middle of this month, provided it was not 
Jone in the latter end of February. . . 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown on rich ground, and where it 
5 not ſtubborn and wet. WE | | 

Having fixed on a proper ſpot, it will be of great ad van- 
age to ſpread a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, and 
Jig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 

ov th of the plants, and their roots will grow to a larger 
7. | | 22 | 5 

The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may in ſome, either 

We ſown together, orprincipally on ſeparate compartments, 
ut the latter is moſt adviſeable for the general crops, ob. 

erving the rule mentioned laſt month. | + 

The ground being dug and laid level, particular care 

ould be taken to ſow the ſeed at ſuch a time when the 
round will readily rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt 

mmediately after it is dug; ſome requires to lie a day or 
vo; ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain; but 
herule 1s, let the ſeed be ſown when find the ground 

vill readily break or fall to pieces under the rake without 

thereto; and let it be obſerved, that the fooner 


— 


_ — w . Y RP 


— - — — 


loggin 
5 Led is ſown after the ground is dug, the quicker it 
ill grow. - BA | 
The ground where they are to be ſown, may either be 
Livided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in one 
ontinued plat; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 
t will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 


he plants. ' 

The beds ſhould be four feet and a half, or five feet 
road, allowing about a foot for an alley between bed and bed. 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, cither ih beds or otherwiſe, let 
hem be ſowed on the rough ſurface broad caſt; and it 
ill be advifeable, in that ſowed in one continued ſpace, 

light looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are 
dyn, firſt to tread the ground all over with the feet almoſt 
loſe tegether, that the ſeed may be more regularly buried. 
n equal depth; then rake it into the e. evenly: for 
thus treading in the ſeed, it in a manner fixes them. 

where they fall from the hand, and the treading 
lo ſettles the ground equally in every part; ſo as 
you come to rake it, you may fland upon any 

| part 
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art thereof, without your feet ſinking in holes; whereas, 
if, in light, looſe ground, it was not to be trodden a; 
above, after ſowing the ſeed, that when you ſtand thereon 
to rake it in, your feet would fink, at every ſtep, in dee 
holes; and in raking, the ſeed would be unavoidahly 


drawn into them, and the plants would thereby riſe ſtray. 


gling and in cluſters ; but in the other method, they 
will riſe regularly in every part: though when the ground 
is divided into beds, we may readily ſtand in the alleys, 
and rake in the feed, which may be more eligible in a ye 
or very moiſt ſoil. 8 


If the ground is light and is to be in beds, with alleys be. 


tween, you may either occaſionally tread in the ſeed, ornot, 
and pare the alleys an inch or two deep, and ſtrew the earth 
over the beds, which will help to bury the ſeed more et. 
o | 3 

But let it be obſerved, that where the ground is nati- 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper 9 
tread in the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in 
beds, four, five, or fix feet wide, with alleys twelve 
inches wide between, and to ſtand in the alleys to ſow the 
ſeed, and alſo rake it into the ground; or, after the ſeed 
is fown, and before you rake the ground, you may ful 
_ pare the alleys as above mentioned, and ſpread the ear 
over the beds, and then rake them. 

But in ſowing of onions, leeks, and many other {mal 
ſeeds, that inſtead of ſowing on the rough ſurface and 
raking in, the following method is the general pradti 
in ſome places. 3 

The ground is digged or trenched in the common wal, 
and at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in tis 


digging, rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then divide the ground 
into four feet and a half-wide beds, with ſpade-wide alle 
between them; and then with the back of the rake, {ho 
the earth evenly of the ſurface of the beds, half an inch 
an inch deep, into the alleys, in a little ridge along i 
edge of the beds, ready to —— over the ſeeds when ſow 
then directly ſow the ſeed on the ſurface of the bed; and 
with the rake, draw the earth out of the alley evenly ore! 
it an equal depth; and lightly rake the ſurface of each bil 
ſmooth, clearing off all ſtones and hard clods.. _ 
Thoſe who would make the moſt of their ground, n 
fow a thin ſprinking of cos-lettyce ſeed with that of de 
eaions and leeks. 1 25 0 M 


\ 
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Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, ſow / 
their onions and leeks in beds five or fix feet wide, with 
alleys. eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and 
bed; and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucum- 
bers about the middle or latter end of May, or beginning 
of june; and by the time the onions are full grown and 

thered, the cucumbers will be in full bearing, and if 
pread out, will cover the ground where the onions grew z 
and if leeks remain thinly on the ſame ground, the cucum- 
ber vines may.readily be conducted between them. 


Any time in this month jon may ſow ſome borecole 
for the ſervice of autumn, winter and next ſpring. . 
There are two principal forts, the green and the 
brown, both very hardy plants, and defirable open greens 
for winter, as they ſtand the hardeſt froſts. But for a par- 
ticular account of them, ſee the work of next month. 
Let this ſeed be ſowed in a full open expoſure, diſtant _ 
from trees, walls, and other fences, as in ſuch ſituations - _ 
they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long weak ſhanks; ; 
ſow it broad- caſt, and rake it in evenly ;z for other parti- 
culars ſee the ſucceeding months. 76 | 


and Sow more radiſh ſeed to raiſe a ſupply of radiſhes to 
cue ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month. FE HRS Ss Ber 
There ſhould be ſome of this ſeed both of the ſalmon - 
wal; and ſhort-top kind, ſown at three different times this 
month ; that 1s, at the beginning, middle, and latterend ; 
by which means there Will be a due ſucceſſion. of young 
all" radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown now, in an 
ſho - 9 compartment, and where the ground is good and 
of a ſomewhat light, pliable nature. 
ng il In 1 theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned 
owel, WM in Rem months i oO Ce 
3 Thin the crops of early radiſhes, where the plants ſtand 
y on too cloſe, pullin g up the worſt, and leaving the Pins 
ch landing at about two or three inches diſtance, clear 
| them from weeds. RES ooo Mag 
g ＋ In dry weather let the early crops of radiſhes be fre-- 
ol "x quently watered, otherwiſe they will not ſwell freely, and 
Ma vill be ſticky and hot. —. Tt 
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lalian Turn. mne Radiht.,. 


Now ſow ſome ſmall round or Italian turnep-rooted 
radiſh; there are two ſorts, the white and the red; but 
the white is preferable to ſow for the general ſupply: it 

: grows ſmall like a young Dutch turnep, and eats 
+ agreeably in April, May, and June, both alone like 
common radiſnes, or to ſlice into ſallads. See next month. 

Let the ſeed of both ſorts be ſowed ſeparately in an open 
Space of light cog and raked in evenly. 

a 


When the p nts have leaves half an inch or an inch 
broad, thin | 


em to five or ſix inches. 


Carrots and Parſneps. 


© Sow carrots and parſneps the beginning of this month, 
for the principal crop; that is, if they were not ſown the 
latter end of February. ANG fs 
A ſpot of light ground, in an open ſituation, ſhould be 
choſen for theſe ſeeds, for the roots thrive conſiderably : 
beſt in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation. +- NN 
The ground ſhould be trenched one good ſpade deep at 
leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in diggiug to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the / 
roots may have full liberty to run down long and ſtraight; 
for if the earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the root 
are apt to grow both ſhort and forked. 
The ſeeds may either be ſowed broad-caſt all over the 
ſurface, or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 
Rive feet wide beds; however, in either method ſow the 
ſieeds thinly, with an even hand, and rake them in; but 
previous to raking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite light 
and dry, the ſeed may be firſt trodden in evenly: in doing 
which, take care to tread the ground over regularly, with 
the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the ſeed be in- 
mediately raked in even. By this method: the ſeed will be 
\ . buried equally in every part, and the plants will alio come 


3H up regularly. | T7320 | oy” 

: But in ſowing thoſe ſeeds it will be propet to obſerve 
3% that where the ground 15 inclinable to be wet, or Ty 
1 bind, it will in that caſe, be proper to divide it into 

A * four or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade 


wide between: then ſow the ſeed. Do not, howeve! 


A * wead the ground as above: but only ſtand in the wY 
4 = ISS wana an 


Ml , - 
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aud rake the ſeed in regularly, taking particular care not 
to draw the earth in heaps 
Or in ſowing theſe — 4 it may be effected by feſt 
raking the ground as you advance in the digging; then 
forming the ground into four feet wide beds, ſhove. the 
earth off the ſurface with the back of the rake half an inch, 
or an inch deep ; : ſow the ſeed and rake the earth over it, 
as obſerved in ſowing onions, &c. which fee. ; 


4 'L wg wy 5 
Of forking and dreffng the Aparages Beds.” 


This! is now the time to begin to ſpring dreſs af | 
beds, which is done by eng or lightly Arg 0 them 
with a three-pronged fork. 

This work ſhould be begun about the middle, 1 latter | 
end of the month. © | 1 

For the — of digg ing or forking theſe — 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork; it ſhould — 
tines about nine inches long: the tines ſhould be perfe&aly: 
flat, and about an inch broad, pretty thin, _ the a 

them ſhould be rounded and blunt. ale 

In forking the beds, be careful to looſen — to a 


moderate depth, but taking great care not to go too e 
to wound the crowns of the roots. 


The above work of forking theſe beds is ; moſt cel 194 
to be done every ſpring, to improve and looſen the ground, 
and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up: alſoite. 
give free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain. 

The beds being forked, they muſt afterwards'be raked 


10 even; 1 that if you do not rake them immediately 
Fen after they are forked," to defer it no longer than the end of 85 
2 this month, or firſt or ſecond week in April, for by that 243 


time the buds win . to advance woman * furface. * 


%% 22 


11he | P RN Hparagus. £63 rack 

one | New plantations of aſparagus may now: be made, ahis, 

* ant Hr proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; butt * 

* may 5 done any time in the month, when che weather 
is mi 


In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article. 
to be conſidered is, to make choice of a proper ſoil; chooſe _ 
2 beſt the garden affords; it muſt not be wet, nor toe, 
ſtrong or 3 but lach as is moderately light and 
G 2 POOR | 


* M* 


"it 
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_ pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
raking, &c. and in a fituatio that enjoys the full ſun. 
The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
beds, ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quantit 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
twelve or fifteen inches below the furface of the dug ground, 
«The ground being dug and laid level, divide it into 
beds four feet and a half wide, with alleys two feet wide 
between bed and bed. | 
Pour rows of ne are to be planted in each bed, 
and ten or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between 
plant and plant in the row, and let the outſide rows of 
each bed be nine inches from the edge. THE! | 
Next, let it be obſerved, that the plants for this planta- 
tion confiſt now entirely of roots, no top; they muſt 
not be more than two years old; but moſt good gar- 
deners prefer thoſe that are one year, which are 
what I would chooſe to plant; as experience I have | 
found they generally take root much freer, and ſucceed. 
every way better than two years old plants. If you chooſe 
to raiſe the plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing, the ſeed 
any time this 1 in a bed of rich earth; (ſee page 126, 
and they will be proper for planting out next ſpring, or, if 
you do not chooſe to loſe a year or two in waiting for raiſing 
the plants, you may purchaſe them, ready railed, of moſt 
kitchen gardeners near large towns. They a rommonly 
| ſold at a fhalling to eighteen pence or two ſhillings per 


_ hundred. 


their roots ſomewhat regular, 


The following is the method of planting them: 

Strain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from 
the edge, and then with a ſpade eut out a ſmall trench or 
drill cloſe to the line, about ſix inches deep, making that 
fide next the line nearly upright ; and when one trench is 
opened, plant that before you open another, placing the 
plants the diſtance of ten or twelve inches in the row. 

In planting theſe plants, obſerve they muſt not be 
placed flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſeme 

_ _ people praftiſed ; but muſt be placed nearly upright 
-  agamft the back of the trench or drill, and ſo that 

_ the crown of the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and 
two or three inches below the ſurface of the ground; 
and let them be all placed an equal depth, ſpreading 
5 the back of the 
drawing a little earth 


* 5 vp 


the plants come 


and Nowernber, and the article 


; be - | 155 > 
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againſt them with the hand as you plate them, juſt 


5 to fix the plants in their due poſition, till the o.] is 


anted; then when one row is thus planted, immedi- 


ately, with a rake, draw the earth into the drill over de 


lants, and then — — d to open another drill, or 
tte as before directed; plant it in the ſame. man- + 
ner, and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on ill 
the whole is planted. When they are all planied;” let 
the ſurface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them 
from ſtones. 9 © 2 ao ot revedronat”: 
At each corner of every bed; let a firm ſtake be driven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alles. 
ln planting aſparagus, it is cuſtomary with ſuch gat - 
deners as are obliged to make the moſt of every ſpot of 
ground, to ſow a thin crop of onions the firſt year, on the 
new aſparagus beds ; and this ſhould be performed before 
the beds are raked, ſowing the ſeeds, and rake them in; 
and thus a crop of onions may alſo be obtained without 
hurting the aſparagus, provided the onions are not ſuffered 
to grow juit 5 1 14 2K 
aſpara i „the next care is, When 
— 7 which will be about the end of nent 
month, to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be 
well attended to, during the ſummer ſeaſon; For the far- 
ther management, ſee the work of Summer and October 


Of drefſing and forking the 
Beds in this month, page | 


Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus plants produce 
buds large enough to cut for uſe ; though ſometimes a 
few of the largeſt buds may be cut the ſecond ſpring after 


planting ; but I ſhould adviſe to let it be the third or | 


fourth year before you make a general cutting. * 
A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn 
months, will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve 
Nm. ee e e eee 
In making new plantations of aſparagus, it is the cuſ- 


tom of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in 


young plants, | 
as above directed, to ſow the at once in beds, 


where the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way 
for by that practice the plants are not diſturbed by a re 
moyal, and conſequently cannot fail of producing a regu- 


lar crop. þ 
G3. RE. 


* — 
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Zut it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground 
are to be laid down the ſame year in aſparagus, and ſup. 
poſe one piece to be planted with young plants, the other 
owed with ſeed, that piece which was planted will be 
ready to cut a year before that ſowed with ſeed. | 
However, to raiſe a plantation of aſparagus at once 
from the ſeed, as above, the method is this: . 
The beds to be four feet and a half wide, and prepared 
as before directed for the plants; mark out four lines 
lengthways the beds; then along theſe lines, at the di. 
[ſtance of every nine or ten inches, dot in a few ſeeds, co- 
vering them half an inch deep. When the plants have 
been come up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
only one of the ſtrongeſt in each place; and carefully clear 
them from weeds: ee SE 
A plantation of aſparagus thus raiſed, will produce 
- buds fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be 
very large and fine the fifth year. N 2 
As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be fami- 
Jar to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be 
Provided with a ftraight narrow, taper knife, whoſe blade | 
As about eight or nine inches long, and about an inch and 
*a half broad at the haft, narrowing to about half an inch 
at the point which ſhould be rounded off from the back, and 
made ſomewhat blunt, and the edge ſhould be made full 
of ſmall teeth like a ſaw: then obſerving, when the buds 
are from about two to three or four inches high, they ſhould 
be then cut, obſerving to ſlip the knife down cloſe to each 
bud, and cut it off flantingly about three or four inches 
within the ground, taking great care not to wound or break 
off any youn g buds coming up near it from the ſame root, 
for there are always ſeveral buds in different ſtages df 
growth, advancing at the ſame time from the ſame root. 
Plant aſparagus for forcing. See February. 


o 
\ 


i Sawing Aſparagus Seed. _. 

This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
plants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
Tor forcing in hot-beds. - FFT 

This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle 
- © of the month, on beds four feet wide of rich earth. 80% 
it broad · caſt on the ſurface, then tread it in, and caſt ſom? 
"of the earth out of the alleys evenly over the bed, andthe 


4 


— 
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rake them ſmooth. The plants will come up in a month or 
fix weeks, when they mult be kept very clean from weeds 
by a careful hand- weeding at different times in the ſummer. - 
If the weather be very dry when the plants firit come up, 
it will be proper to retreſh them now and then with water, 
which will forward them in their growth. ng 
They will be fit to plant out for good next ſpring. See 
the article for Planting e e in this month, page 123. 
When aſparague is to be planted out for fofcing, ſee 
that article in the work of February. 
12 1 Spring-dreſſing of Artichokes. _ 5 
Make a general dreſſing of artichokes the beginning or 
middle of this mon tn. e 
Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſts, let it 
now be levelled down, eſpecially if the plants have be- 
gan to ſhoot tolerably ſtrong, otherwiſe. defer it till next 
month; obſerving as you proceed in levelling down, to 
dig and looſen all the ground about the plants 3 at the 
lame time N the number of ſhoots or ſuckers ariſing 

on each ſtool. or root, ſelecting two or three of the ſtrongeſt 

on every ſtool to remain, and all above that number to 
be, flipped off cloſe with. your hand ; obſerving, in ws 
forming this work, to open the earth deep enough about 
each ſtock or root, that you may readily get to ſlip the ſu- 
perabundant ſhoots off clean from the place from whence 
they ariſe ; minding, as above, to leave two good ſhoots, 
but never more than three, upon each root or ſtock, cloſing _ 
the earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 


— 


plants, Hes it cloſe about them with your hand. 
Tue ſhoots which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed 
by planting che young ſhoots, and by no other method; 
and this is the ſeaton to do it. See as below. 
du bij, 


Where a plantation of artichokes are intended, let them 
be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure good 
plants: obſerving that thoſe ſlips or ſuckers ſlipped of in 
ipring.dreſſing the old plants as above directed, are the pro- . 
* "a ſets for this purpoſe. r n 
r JET | 
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There are two ſorts, the large g lobe artichoke, andthe 
French or green oval artichoke; but the hy is greatly 
_ | preferable to. plant for the general ſupply, the heads bei 

n larger, and the eatable Party More thick. — 

e | 

They ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and in 
. alſo let à good quantity of rotten dung be 

1 over the piece, and dig it in. And in which plant 

the ſets ſingly with a dibble, in rows a yard and, a 15 

aſunder, nd not leſs than two feet,, nor more than a yard 

diftant from one another in the row. Give them pm Wa- 

ter immediately after they are planted, to ſettle. the earth 

properly about the plants. | 
The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, "and 

- _ Now and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning 
of the ſummer, will not fail to yield An artichokes the 
following autumn. 4. 
But ĩt is proper to e, unt you tnly may ſow a Sin 2 
of onions, lettuce, radiſhes or ſpinach, the firſt year 

«tween the rows of the artichokes. 

A plantation of artichokes will . 
heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but it mut 
be obſerved, that if required to have a ſucceſſion” of theſe 
fruit, for four or ſive months in the 3 pov wy | 
a new plantation every ſpring; for the o $ W | 
| have been planted a year 2 ow produce heads in June or 
July ; and thoſe planted now, 9 5 * 5 wn e 
2 aud OQober. 3 


. 4 8 


EAS 4 


Planting 3 EN a nies 6 dl 


&« 


plant e any kind, for all forts ſucceed well frm ; 
this time of planting. 
This is ſtill a proper time to Patt We Windfor, To- 
ker, and Sandwich, and alſo the lon -podded bean; which | 
is a very great bearer. Any of the maller kinds of bears | 
may allo be planted any time this month, particularly the 
white bloſſom, it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding 
ſweet, and is by ſome preferred to all others. 

There ſhould be ſome of the moſt appro oved of theſe ſorts 
put into the ground every fortnight, Thich will afford a re- 


gular fopply of young bears during d e ſon 
x ; 
0 5 Plant 


41 533 
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| Plant the large kind of beans in rows u yard aſundeiy 
4 and the leſſer kinds thirty inches between the roma. But; 
if it is intended to plant 8 4 ar cabbage plants between 


2 yard aſunder. 
Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, in chbedabionds 4 


peas for the table. 
Any other of the large or ſmaller kind of peas, as are 
W mentioned in the former months, may be ſowed now al 
; loing the diſtance of a fortnight, or thereaboute, 
| each ſowing. Draw drills for the different kinds of 
at the diſtance mentioned in the former month, and fow 


TTONTLTT NOT 


and a 
All 3 ſhould now debe h ee too 
tions, not much under low ſpreading trees. 


*  Earthing Peas and Bann. 


Stick peas where intended, according as the different 
crops advance in growth, fixor eight ee HS 


| Turneps. WS, 4 

So turneps for a full crop about the 2271 8 | lk 

the latter end of this month, in an open datos, and 
* the 2 is light. 

Note, urneps may be ſown at 5 begi nning of the 


* 


are apt to run u for- ſeed. before they 2 or at leaſt 
before they arri — * any conſiderable ſize in che roots” +». 
* proper ſeed to ſow now, is that known by the name 


« of Dutch turnep, it being the beſt. ſort to ſow at this 
ſeaſon in gardens, but eſpecially for the firſt 4 ſecond 
ts crop 8. 'p 
2— a Celery. X 7 . 
of If celery was not ſown the lat month, let fora bed 0 


ſown the beginning of this, to plant out in May and June, 
kc, for an early crop ; ſow ſome more of the ſame ſeed 
wy G es about | 


them, the rows in general, AT win” Loa Nee be "ou 858 
Sewing Peas, ee. = 
by which means you will - have « wan ſupply of young 


them re wy and cover them with earth about — inch 


1 Ore exc Rows AC AK pol A Garg 
g now up ſome height; it will ſtrengthen the OE pul, | 
aua vill encourage their growth. — 

= | ' Sticking Peas. | Py 3 27504 3 
r 

, 


wy 


month, if required; but thoſe which are early, . 
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about the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin- 
ipal crop. The ſeed ſhould' be ſown in a warm ſpot of 
rich earth; covering it but lightly, not more Man a 
Auarter of an inch: or you may rake it in with a light 
and even hand. Moiſten the bed with water frequently in 
dry weather. * | SOS, 
Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery ; one 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery; the 
Sther called celeriac, or turnep-rooted celery. The fr 
is that which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which 
there are two varieties, viz. common upright celery. with 
hollow ſtalks, and ſolid-ſtalked celery ; both of whick 
being raiſed from ſeed fowed as above, are afterward 
planted in trenches for blanching their ſtalks, which are 
the principal uſeful parts thereof; but the celeriac is gene. 
rally planted on level ground; the roots of it ſwell Hike a 
turnep, and 45 that part of the plant which is uſed.  * 


e Small Sallading. 8 4 
Small Sallading, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep, ſhould, when a conſtant ſupply. is wanted, 
ſown once a week at leaſt, in a warm border, obſerving 
to draw ſome flat ſhallow drills, three inches aſunder; ſow 
the ſeeds therein, each fort ſeparate, and cover them light-' 
Jy with fine earth. 


For the particular method of ſowing theſe feeds, fee | 
the work of laſt month; and when the plants begin to 
come up, and if the earth cake, ſo as they cannot riſe 
Freely, let the ſurface be Lghtly whiſked with the hand, or 
me end of a ſlender birch broom, or with a Itght rake, 2 
is there mentioned. | 
If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, let them be watered to 
Waſh it off before the ſan comes on them, as obferved hat 
month, which will prevent their turning black and ſpoil 


5 Purſlane. | 
Purſlane, if * early, ſhould be ſowed the begin 
Aing of this month, in a hot-bed. Make the bed {lighh 
eighteen inches high will do: puta frame on and covet 
the bed with earth four or five inches thick: ſow the ſeed 
on the furface, and cover it about a quarter of an inch wich 
> tight earth. ? | "This 


3 ' N 


end, rearing et e 6 im "4 
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Re bing Cbervil aud 923 

pe - coriander ſeeds ;- draw. * ſhallow 
"arills for . 2 or nine inches aſunder: ſow- 
en coyer t hem about half noch deep 
2 ba 

e herb Care all 6 to rene — the chief 
ale chey W 1s to bekept clear ORIG; 1 


be wing Parſley. 


arſley, . 1 not dude laſt. month, may be cer n 4 
't ot drill along the edge of the quarters, or e of 
. * garden: it 10 il 5105 a uſeful and alſo a neat edging, 
1 not ſu . to grow rank, ecially the curled parſley ; 
or 1 e ſupplies NR wanted for market, it may be ſowed 
in continued rows nine inches .aſunder, or upon the gene- 


nal jurface, eee and raked in. bow mY 
xt 38 4289 I. Fon ng Bad. 1 * "4 


tender plant, of buſhy growth, It is raiſed from ſeed, 
| and the middle or latter end of this month, or in April, 


10 wel feaſon'to ſow it, and the plants wiF'be' n ihe | 


ſee nting out in May. 2 
| | Ager the greater eben of — 10 will de d- 
ile viſeable to fow it it in a ſight hot-bed, and in dry earth, 


or ' otherwiſe the feed will rot; ; and be careful to defend ie | 


1 from wet till the plants are come 


They are to be planted out into a warm border Ke. io | 


1 ay and * as rected for capficums : fee page 
t9 134. 1 28 05 17 * 


The ſeeds of dill; fennel, borage, burnet, bugloſs, ſor- 
rel, marygolds, orach, and clary, together with the ſeeds 
of all other herbs of che like kinds, 

N time in this month, in a bed or border of common earth, 
by and rake them in; moſt of which may remain where ſowed, 


ſorrel, ſennel, cl bo be planted 
h x Marl „ dborage, nay 
a out in beds a foot er, ye June, and 2 1 
Thi Plant lips of baum, burnet, tarragon, tanſey, n 


Toal, ys and chamomile. 


6s. . BY 


nnn in whed'6f rich bern. im hs na 


Bal is 5 in 3 ne a0 as a Kitchen derb; ifs 


oil. Swing and planting various forts of Pot ai Medical Herbs. 
be ſowed an 


if the plants are progeny thinned ; or ſome, as — | 


” 
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the beginning; but they ſucceed — well if ſo n an any 
time in this month. Theſe feeds | be 
in deds of rick light earth, and raked. in 5 rr may” alſo be 


_ fown in ſhallow drills, fix inches inde? then 
in with fine earth a quarter of au OS ay be 
- lowed in a ſingle drill alon of borders ers," kt. 


where the E will make ahl edges edgings. 


* 
\ 


In taking off the flips of theſe Plants, be careful to 
preſerve ſome root to each 3 belle een 
prefer from each other; in f rich earth. 

Sow hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, we ſweet-marjoram, at 


fowed ſeparite}y 


Theſe plants may either remain where ſowed, of, . 


. auff fate, for which purpoſe they will be fit 
but if they were to remain were ſown, they ante at the 


above time be thinned to five or fix inches diffhce, and 
thoſe which are drawn out may be planted - in Leber deb, 
Kc. fix inches aſunder. way 

Hut thoſe. which are ſown for gigs nee 4 5 n dt de 
thinned. 801 ot 


Plant flips or cuttings of ſage, hyſlop, thyme, and . | 


vory, any time this month. 


Theſe flips or cpttings ſhould be of the lat year 9 


about five, ſix, on feven inches long; obſerying to ip, or 
. Eat them off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe 


*. 4 
þut there are ſometimes off=ſet ſhoots riſing em the bot 


tom of the old plants that are often furniſhed. with roots; 


which ſhould allo be particularly choſen. © 


Plant all the forts in a ſhady border, 3 


; . ; they will take root in a tart Hens» and wal make 
you 


plants in three or four months, water them in 

iry weather; and in September they will bef ſtrong and 
well rooted, and may then be — at proper di- 
tances in beds of rich cangh. . 


| Roſemary, Rus EY 
Plant flips « or r cuttings of roſemary, mae, | nk 


* 
= 


and lavender. 


Let theſe be planted in a ſhady We ix 1 apart 
they will take root freely, by obſerving to water them in 
2 — ; they may be tranſplanted into a more open 

| firuaton about acdc. when they will be yell rogtel. 
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It muſt. be alſo obſerved in lanting the cuttings of theſe 
plants, that principally the young ſhoots produced laſt year 
are to be choſen. or planting ; Fom Dont five or. fix, to 


eight, ni nine, or ten inches long, accot g as s they OCCUL, 


obſerving | to "lip 2 cut them off cl to the Fart gm 
Mense &y P roceed 


Put Wan tip or cutting, about beo parts out of tek] into 


1 175 und. 


Ir, Gita any 0 let ſhoots bee Bie ine Mi, 55 un 


St the 1 010 the e theſe are partici arly 
e len en en 777 4 28 4 e fly I 81 
roten " Sowving” Nate. bod 4% 455 


0 rid Ale ofte uſed in familie ies; heir whe, | 7 


and young leaves for fallads, the 1 7 al arniſh 
dike, . their, reen berries to pie Ele. 2 Mis 
This it nd} os time to doeh them, en 


the u the better. | 
Drills muſt be 4 ra r KEW 2 1 wy; pradtifed/for 5 Peas. l 
the ſeeds muſt be dr ped i into the rills two or three e 


afunder, and be et an inch de ec. with earth. 

When the plants are cone about ſix inches high, 
mould have | icks placed fer em run upon: for 215 
plants are of the Nad or climbing kind; or för the 
take of ſupport, may f ON them near 2 2 % 


other "RT Las 12-46 3 98. „ 415119 Has * 718 4412 ue 
m2 beiden Civie, r. ans % by: 24 
1 15 18 , 9 
857 pes, been of onion growing BRED 


are uſeful in a family in the ſpring, Nc. as A, ſabe fo for 
young. Fg ca in e to Elo 

ropagate in r 0 5 and 

2 Sink woke 15 : N 5 


e method is to p a 
lips from the old roots, and plant them in beds, where they 
are to remain, at about ht inches diſtance. 


In ſlipping or patting the above roots, obſerve to pre- 


uit d u bem. en e en be togtther in a;clltes, 8 


and in that manner to plant them. bobs 
They are to be planted with a dibble, making boles for 
them at the diſtance above mentioned, putting one eluſter 


of roots as above in each hole, and cloſing. earth well 


about them. They will ſoon take root, and increaſe very 
u e e , <1 038 


105 r #24. 10 £34. 5% IS KJ 16. 14 7837 ex 4 2 : iis 


Uta 5 —  —_ 
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dee; Bk r 


2 L BI. rot. | 


= 
* —_— — 2 


754 Tas K cus” Sb. * 


Hat: 0 9 2 3455: 2618 IL e! 1 ade Ia 2d Den d 
na SAD; 2 eie lt f. 31 VEG 167 1 + 02, * T4 q 
C1 


"Thi is now. A g⁰d time to Hake new. plantations of 
2:09 his plant is Propabzte “ eicher by parting the roots, 
or by ſlips of the young ſpring plants taken, up with zoot 
Abres at the bottom; alſo by cuttings of the y young falks 


Next month and May, 8 but at this ſeaſon the 1 inp | 


It by lips, or parting the roots, 1s mog; ene Tac 
tiled” 11 uh 128850 8 this: 25 0 * 
In the third or fourth week in this month have recourk 

ta ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with young 

ſpring plants, and there flip and draw up a due quagtit) 
of the beſt ſhoots properly rooted; draw them up gently, 

and with the help of your Kütfe at times, to ralſe or 7.4 

parate them ; every plant Will riſe with tolerable Yoo 

roots. 

HFaving procured the plants, let re planted i in won 

about ſix inches aſunder, and five or fix oel diltant in 


the rows, and let them have immediately 4 tolerable water. 


e ſettle the earth cloſe about their roots. L 


he method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted i in a proper 


manner; then draw drills with a hoe fix inches aſunder; 
Place the roots in the drills; cover them about an inch deep 
with the earth, and then rake the ground. 
But when the above method is to be practiſed, the roots 
3 be procured, and planted either i 2 F ebruary, or the 
| begi nning of this month, or in October or November. 
heſe plants will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation, 
Obſerve, that all the ſorts of mint, 15 as fpear- mint, 


pepper-mint, orange- mint, Kc. may all b e 7 
we eee 
i £3907 D340 B83 mog 47 
. * Capficums.. madly 11 267 : 


--$0w ES rages he: -ſeed=pods of theſe" pho being of | 


a hot ſpicy quality, are much eſteemed for pickling : the 
large podded kinds are beſt; but any of ths ſorts may be 
| ſed : See the Catalogue of Plants. 

They are tender plants, and the ſeeds require to be 
ſowed in a hot-bed about the beginning, middle, or to- 
\wards the latter end of this month: and when the plants 
appear, let them have a large portion of free air, and water 


_ am frequently. In the middle or r lancer end of May ar 


— 
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8 


May | 
But if they were to * firſt Nicks 6 out Hom the oa. 
bed the next month, into tid flight hot-bed; three 
or four inches afunder „ to have three or four weeks 
growth, it would forward them greatly: or in default of 
a hot-bed for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a warm 
border early in May {obſerving to arch the bed over with 
hoops, and cover them on nights and bad weather with 
mats ;) they may afterwards be tranſplanted with balls of 
earth to the roots to where they: ane var arena, 
150 hy l es: 2178 a+! e 4 


RT Ry FO | : Ne Abe 


About the middle of this month is the time to fow ſome 
tomato, or love-apple feed; the fruit or apples of theſe - 
, plants are, in ſome families; much ufed in ſouss, ant are 
's alſo often uſed - to erde both when they ave prevns yl 
n when ri 1 _ 
$4 The — — 5 ripe, is of A beautiful red colour. 7 

'The plants are tender; and the ſeed muſt be ſowed 1 
a ſlight hot-bed, whey the plants as. directed above lor 
capſicums. f 


For the farther management of ther, ſee the Kue, | | 
Garden 50 Max. 1128 i | 
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To. bis : 
Plant 3 5 and ſhallots ; let theſe be otente@ i the - 

manner mentioned in the former month; bag the ſooner 

they are planted now, the better. 0 


W Sy DD OI AE od ET, 
The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in the Warns * 


be planted in the garden, four or five. inches aſwider, 


where they will foon take root, and ſhoot up freely, and 
will ſerve to pull up for ſcallions. | 


Scornozera, Slirreti, and Sls: YT 


Sow ewe and ſalfafy where required, if not done 
in February, and alſo ſkirrets : let theſe ſeeds be ſowed 
thin on ſeparate beds, in an open ſituation, and raked ; im; 
they may be ſown any time this mont. 

They are to remain in the places where ſowed, my ir 
io o thin them. to fix a 3 Way. 


9 
3 


1 * 
7 2 ˙-AA — Ä 
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Note, The ſcirrets may alſo be. ꝓropag 


ated, by fp 
from the ſides of old roots, E . chem fix or eight | 


| inches diſtance. 
All theſe plants are eſteemed for their 8 dy roots 


fo: boiling, being in perfection in Aa c. dee 


next Re. | 
| | | Large-rooted 1 


Sor the ſeeds of Hamburgh or 8 parſley if \ 


they were not fown the former mont. 

This is cultivated for its lar parſnip-like root; let 
che ſeeds be ſowed in an ope * „either in ſhalloy 
drills, or on the ſurface, — raked in erenly: when the 
plants are up, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be 
thinned to fix inches diſtance, that the roots may have room 
ol for i it 1s the root of this Plant that 3 is to be eaten. 


. gn | Kidney Beans. 


Ridneyrbeans of the early dwarfs may be planted ag 


ws end of this month; if the weather is dry, and the 
| ground not too wet; they are tender, and plant only a {mall 
2 at this time, cloſe under ſome warm wall. 

; Draw. ſome drills for them in a warm border, bent an 

inch deep, and two feet or thirty inches afunder. 

Place the beans in the-drills about two or three lard 

apart, and cover them wich earth about an inch deep. 

Or may ſow ſome ſeed in a ſlender hot-bed about the 
end of the month, for tranſplanting 1 into warm borders the 
middle or latter end of April, &c, - - - 

For the | different ſorts * Wer beans, ſee the Kula 
Caries or April. 

Sow more kidney beans in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, &c, 
to continue a regular ſupply of the early crops, to ſucceed 
thoſe of the two former months, e the . me- 

eg re wot 


Cardaont. 


5 Sow cardoons in. the middle of this month for tranſplan- 
tation: dig a bed of light earth for them in a free ſituation, 

let the ſeed be ſown thin, and rake it in evenly ; the plants 

will come up in about a fortnight, or three weeks; and in 
about two months. after are to be tranſplanted finally in 

an open ſituation, four or five feet aſunder. | 

But obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 


elbe 3 three weeks, they ba 


| - | eas 
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indes where they are too thick, leaving them ſive or ſix 

inches aſunder, that they may have room to > grow witliout 

| drawing each oNet up oo 4 8 . in J ; 

They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to ant ut une. 
See Ae work of that month. 0 

Or cardoon {eed may be ſowed at once- where the Plats 


are to A in rows five feet aſunder, by four feet 
the Ivy; 


$536 2 "uy A408 2141 908397 * 3 #1 40 155 
N , POET 294, 90A 
potatoes may be 1 any time this month, but 
about the middle ih the month! is a proper t time to begin 
that, works, |; 

Thele; roots thrive beſt i in a moderately light or looſe 
poll, and where it is not wet, ie dung, * 


will, be a great advantage. weed 4 
WH. ln planting potatoes, he care careful to procure good 
1 ſets ; chat is, 2 A. L e the beſt 8 gi 
0 tatoes, = . e erable large ge fue. thoſe 
are do be prep cutting each root into 

two, —— or more pieces, 2 particularly chat each 
f Piece bs farviſheg wich at leaſt one ir tuo eyög dr Pede, | 
D Ws" prepared, th be planted in rows nat 

eing thus. pre ey are to plant in rows 
leſs than eighteen. inches, gift but will be A 
gible if two or three fest under, and to be ſet ve or 


fifteen inches diſtant in 1 5 row, and four or five deep. 


1 to the method of planting, it is moſt commonly per- 
mel with a thick blunt-ended dibble ; but ſome plant 


= as they proceed in digging or plowing the ground, 

placing them in a row along the bottom of the trenches or 
furrows, five or fix inches - turning the earth of the 
next trench or furrow, over them. Gthers firſt dig or 
plow the ground, then draw drills with an hoe or plow, 
about fix inches deep, and fo drop the ſets in the drills, 
and cover: them in; Tad Coen cable — with a ſpade, 
dy taking out a ſmall ſpit pf earth for each ſet, whichia 
oy drops in the — G ft the —— it with the 
artly of the next i ” Mg 
To plant them with dibbles,. nannt the dinbles thick: * 525 


lin 
in blunt-ended ; or thoſe who plant large quantities in fields 

i have dibbles abtiut three feet! lang, wath'\anoroſs handle 
the r top, to rake: hold on with both hands, and the lower 
L ad ſhod with iron, kw a foot or ſhoulder of iron 


* 
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fred at about five” or fix inches from the bottom, to put 
vour foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, 
thruſting it always as far in the ground as the abore 
"ſhoulder, by whic ach means the holes are made all an exag 
de th. 

For! large quantities i in felds, one perſon may be en- 
" ployed | in making the holes, and another to follow after jo 
drop in the potatoe-ſets, Which work of dropping then 
may be e by women, or girls, or boys. | 


n | » Ferufalem Artichokes. . - 


Plant — artichokes where required. 
Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, TR, 
PF ſo exceed} ingly, that. it is not eaſy to clear the g as 

them a gain, 3 the leaſt bit will grow. The root, the 
eatable part 2 the plant, being large fleſtiy tubers, beat. 


. ing ſome feſemblance to a potato, but of a —— irreguln 


form, and taſte fomew t hike the bottom of an artichok, 

(hence probably the name) are in perfection in autum 

and all the winter, and are very (good and wholeſome n 
7 and eat with butter, ccc... 

Vet them be planted in rows a yard afunder; four Py 

| inches deep, eighteen inches, or two feet difizn in be 


N 1 ia 
Oßferbe the ſame method in en the fer ml 
R a 
| Fling W as directed for Potatde * vi 
. A, 11.5 £4 » £5 7,21 891 
eee Tec 21.77 eg To bode 2 
2 Nr tld | SF Pers 2 ua Ak 4 alt | — 
ee $1 An TO EG: ib af  bavootn vor? 
307 vo 21 F - 10 1600330 * I: n 1 19 0 ve 
eee Wig Ur GAApEN. 
12 gi 1% 3196; 9. SST, 19/0, eee ND, e 71 
OG 1 45 980 is © 1720 Haba ein ae 1g vi? vY , 


8 13 n SiH} en Pruning Fig- Trees. 4303015 £3} 3 
ns JRUNE fig-trees; this 2 the beſt time ofthe je 
for performing that work: 


bp Yates prune” figs the latter end of 9 but tht ; 


wrong ; the young bearing ſhoots being tender, many of 
them are liable to be killed by the froſt in. ſevere winters) 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in autumm, 
ol and no more ſtiobts left than what will juſt furmſt th 
3 wall, and ee froſt afterwards deſtroy —— of the wy 
£935 20. 49h: v1.20 1295) \& Aa 1821 151 os buſt y 


- 
li r 
£14 


A” © moe, ow £A ww e awe wc 


| 257 | - 
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vacancies. . * ane 99174 2187 

The beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain 
unpruned till this ſeaſon, nay the whole ſupply df 
young ſhoots till this time; and if ſevere froſts mould 
happen in winter, there will be à chance, out of be 
whole, to find enough that have eſcaped the froſt, to lay. 
in to furniſh the wall. | F 144958 5 

In pruning fig- trees, obſerve, that as they bear only on 
the young wood, muſt leave a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots from the bottom to the extremity, every - 
way, in every part where poſſible, and prune out the ill- 
placed and ſuperfluous thereof, with part of the old bearers 
and naked old woody to have proper room to train the 

roper ſhoots, ſo as the tree may be equally furniſned with 

, at moderate diſtances, for theſe young ſhoots bear 

the figs the enſuing ſeaſon; fig-trees always producing their l 
fruit on the one year old wood on. . 

Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about ſeven 
or eight inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at full lengthy; - 
xt in pruning out the ſuperabundant and improper ſhoots, 
bye and aleleß old wood, cut quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur or 
be ſtump; being careful to cut out the worſt, leave twee 
. ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing well placed-ſhoots, at the - , } 
and n with a leading one to eacn 
Lanz „enger & Of aid 7; FOOT, 't DMs ..AFTS 813 
= Take care always, in particular, to train ia every 
A ſome young 3 at or near the bottom, that there 8 x 
— be a ſupply. of young branches coming up regularly one 
mer another, 'to ſupply the places of long old naked 


* 0 * 
* 


| 

| 
nel branches, which will occur every ſeaſon in ſome part or | 
| other of the tree; for ſuch long-extended naked old | 
branches or others not furniſhed properly with young wood + 
© WW ſhould now. be cut out, that there may be ſufficient room * 
s train the bearing branches regularly, and at proper 
e ye litances. n 16 ii S406 tach gad | | 
(61, In cutting out uſeleſs large branches of theſe trees, either - 
that V8 any too long extended, or unfurniſhed with bearing wood, 
an Ae. ſhould be either cut off cloſe to the place from whence 2 
inen i ey proceed, or to ſome convenient lower young thoot or 
tun branch, cutting them quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumop: * 
1h ul The young branches of ſig: trees muſt not be ſhorten. 

ed or topped, but leave each at. full length; for if 


1 yp + . they 7 
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they were to be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the 
part where fruit would have appeared, but alfo occaſion 
them to run much to wood, thereby never produce 
half a crop of fruit, ſo only cut off caſual dead ends. 

be tree being pruned, let every branch be imme. 
diately nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, at equi] 
diſtances, ſeven or eight inches from each other, or there. 


» 
1 
FR . ” 
4 : 
s 5 o 


Propagating and planting Fig-Trees. 


"7: Plant Bg. tes where wanted, this being rather the bet 


month in the year for removing them ; for they will noy 


der a very ſhort time. 
In planting 6gs, may either e trained young trees 
of ſe years th, or Lick ches are arrived to 1 


growth, 
bearing ſtate, and plant them againſt the beſt ſouth walls, 


at twenty feet diſtance; or as theſe trees are 
in general, either by the ſuckers which b — 
roots of the old trees, or by layers, or cuttings, young 


plants of theſe-may be planted at once where they are to 
remain, as above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots more 
effectually without being afterwards diſturbed by removal, 


as old plants do not root ſo freely as young: therefore, in 
default of trained trees, ſome good ſuckers, of a moderate 
growth, and ſuch. as are firm and well ripened, may be 
a either the beginning of this month, or in Octo. 
ber, ſlipping them off as low as poſſible, with roots, and 
plant ſtrong ones at once where they are to remain; and 
others may be planted in the nurſery, for training a fen 


But to raiſe them by layers, it is performed on the 


young branches any time this month, or in October or 
November, laying them in the earth four or. five inches 
deep with the tops out; and they will be well rooted in 
a year, when they ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, and 
either in the nurſery or where they are to remain. 
. ,- Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted now, 
or in autumn; and they will be well rooted by the autumn 
following, managing them as abordeeeenan. 
Ic cheſe trees axe to be planted againſt walls, or. pales 

let hem be planted at ſeaſt twenty feet diſtance from each 

8 other. f 4 1 . aA NN ne 71 +3” $3 

” "287 | 


| | But 


— 


— 
— 
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But fg trees Asie id half, or quarter ſtandards with 
full heads, may be planted detached, in ſome ſheltered 
ſunny ſituation, permitting g their heads to branch away re- 
gularly around like other ſtandard trees; and they will. . 
in nen 3 betr n of good figs. 82 


4 


Problig Apricot : Peach, and NeBarine Fe | 


Where apricot, peach, and nectarine trees ſtill remain 
unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon as; 
poſſible ; they ſhould be - finiſhed EY the n. of the 
& Se at fartheſt, 
* The buds of theſe trees being now pretty nick {ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable © to I rubbed off with - the 
1 leaſt touch; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when, 
you 1 them, otherwiſe many of the buds wall be diſ- 
plac 
In pruning theſe trees, let the fame 3 be obſerved 
as in the former months. 
Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning, | 


bb ei the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of Wall- Trees. 


When apricot, peach, and nectarĩne· trees are in bloom, 
ome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, if 
it mar's happen at that time, by covering the trees with 
ats, &c. | 

The mats for this purpoſe ſhould be of the larpeſt ſize ; 
ne end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or hooks, to 
he top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 
he lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, 
0 prevent their being blown-to and fro by the wind, 
Which would beat the bloſſoms off on} 

1 2 the weather is mild, the mats ſhould- be taken 
f: for it is only in ſharp froſts that the bloſſom bag py. 
0 be thus ſheltered. 

Or to preſerve the bloſſoms and young fruit, you 
ceatonally ſtick the trees with the N of the — 
ranches of hardy evergreen trees and ſhrubs, that are fur- 
ed with leaves, to afford ſome protection to the bloſſom, 

0 mg I have found to be often ſerviceable, * | ah 


either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards. 


poſſible, that the whole may be finiſhed by the middle or 


N ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtance 
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This ſhould alſo be done juſt whe a the trees are coming 
into bloſſom, having cuttings of the ſhoots or {mal 
branches of Jaurel, yew, fir, and ſome other hardy 
evergreens, preſerving the leaves to them, and obſerving 


to ſtick them between the branches, in ſuch a manner 


to ſhelter all thoſe which are in bloſſom : and permitted to 
remain conſtantly, till the fruit is fairly ſet, as big as large 
eas. | n 


Or in default of evergreens, ſtick the trees, in time of 


their bloom, with branches of dried fern, which have often 
a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſom, 


Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, e. a. 


-_ * Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple- tree, 


Pruning of theſe, and all other .fruit-trees, which yet 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt a; 


end of the month, as directed in February. 

: Planting Fruit. Tres. | — 
Fruit; trees of all kinds may be planted any time of thi 

month, with ſucceſs ; but the ſooner in the month the 
The trees which are planted now will take root in! 

ſhort time; and, with the aſſiſtance of a little water in dry 


weather, they will ſhoot freely. 
In planting fruit trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, c 


mentioned in the former month, and in October, &c. 
For the proper ſoil and ſituation for the ſeveral kinds d 
fruit, ſee the work of October and Nowembrr, , * 
The method of planting is to open a wide hole for eveſ 
tree, about a ſpade deep, ot according to the ſize of the tod 
and looſen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of le 
tree; that is, cut off bruiſed or broken roots, and trim tit 


ends a little of all the very long ſtraggling roots in genen f 


and prune out irregular ſhoots of the head; then place the 
tree in the hole; break the earth well, and throw i 
- equally about the roots ; and when all is in, tread t 
ſuxface gently round the tre. 
Ne planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 


violence of the wind; if they are tall ſtandards, let wy 


9 — 


* 
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dapported with ſtakes; if dwarfs, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
by bolus faſtened thereto, : eme 


Pruning and Training young Apricots, Peach, and Necta- 
a P 2 riue- Trees. 45 9-4) \ 5 
Now is the only proper time to head down 1 | 
cot, peach, and nectarine- trees, planted againſt walls, any 
time fince laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from bud - 
ding at full length; which when a year old, ſhould always 
be headed down low, to force out lower branches; to fur- 
niſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. 
This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh ; 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 
yet Vantage. FOND SLATE TT CCS Bt | ade vr, 
* The head ſhould be cut down to the fifth or 
ch eye from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots 
from the ſame ſtock, let them both be cut down, as 
n en en ie 
By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 
near the ground, ſo that they will be furniſhed equally 
with branches from the ſurface of the earth, to the top of. 
the wall. But if the trees were not to be headed down, 
as above, they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard. 
tree, and not furniſh any branches to ſignify, within two. 
or three feet of the ground; ſo that the uſe of ſo much of 
that part of the wall would be entirely loſt. 
Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as were 
headed down a year ago, and having each produced three 
or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have theſe 
ſhortened to ſuch lengths, as may encourage each ſhoot 
to produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. | 


oo ow wy COLES 


— 
— 
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15 The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to 
cad about one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are 
1 bout two feet long ſhould be ſhortened to ten or twelve 


inches; and thoſe of fifteen or eighteen inches in length 


| ral} 1 „ i'd „ x : i. 
Fi el ſhould be ſhortened to eight or nine inches, and ſo in pro- 
„nnen to the different lengths of the hots. 


By this practice each of theſe ſhoots will produce three 
or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſummer ; fo that by Mi- 
claelmas, each young tree fo, treated, will be furniſhed 


el with, from twelve or fifteen to eighteen, or twenty ſhoots | 
> 


Or | 
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The trees may then be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving ſtill ts 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as the 
may both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood 24 
above ſaid : obſerve the directions given for the full-bear. 
ing trees; that is, to cut off about one third of each 


ſhoot, and then nail them ſtraight. and cloſe to the wall 


about fix inches aſunder, See Fruit Garden in Januar) 
and February ry. 5 | FE MY 


* 


; Pruning and T; deppen Applaus, Se. 


The young dwarf-apples, pears, plums, and ehem. 


trees, which were lately planted againſt walls or eſpalieti, 
cc. with their firſt ſhoots, of only a year or two old, en- 
tire, ſhould now be pruned down to a few eyes, that they 


a ; may put out ſome good ſhoots near the ground, to farnih 


the bottom of the wall, or efpalier therewith. | 
If the heads of theſe trees are but one year's groyth 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to 7 ot 0r 


four 2 obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to form 


duds for ſhooting, as before mentioned. 4 
Suppoſe they are two years from the bud or „ and 
the firſt ſhoots were cut down as above, laſt ſpring ; let 
the ſhoots which were produced from them the laft ſum: 

mer, be alfo ſhortened now to ſix or ſeven inches. 
The ſame rule holds good with theſe, at firft training, 
as mentioned for the, apricots and Ferne for it 1s by 
| ſhortening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, 
from the budding and .grafting, that the whole ſuccels 
depends on forming a uſeful handſome tree. As when 1 
young wall or eſpalier tree is well furniſhed with branches 
near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with mort 

in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards. 
But in the common courſe of pruning apples, pean, 
* „ and cherries, their ſhoots and branches are not iv 
de ſhortened; for after the young trees are furniſhed witl 
A propet ſupply of branches at bottom, their ſhoots mul 
then be trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening 
a particular ſhoot where more wood may be required i 

furniſh that. part. | 
5 For more particulars in that work, ſee the work of ll 

month, _* 55 | 


T | | | Gooſeberrid 
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| | Gooſeberries and Currants. 
. Prune gooſeberry and cutrant-buſhes, where they are 
not yet ons ; but let this work be finiſhed the beginning 
of the month. 1 : 
Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air 
freely, by which means the fruit will be large and well 
taſted. Obſerve the rules exhibited in January, February, 
and October. 2 | 
Dig the ground between the gooſeherry and currant- trees 
where it has not been done in the former months. 3 
The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſhrubs, is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
uſeful than the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to 


* 


ſhoot. | 
Pruning and planting Raſpberries, 5 
Prune raſpberries, where not done before, obſerving to 
cut out all dead wood; and where the live ſhoots which 
were produced laſt ſummer, and which are the bearing 
Ml wood of this year, ſtand too thick, let them be thinned out 


10 45 in the former months, and ſhorten the ſhoots which are 
left. > = | 

let For the particular method of pruning, ſee laſt month, &c. 

= The ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould no, 
be dug, if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the 

b ihoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. ; 


Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginning, 
or middle of this month: they will take root ſoon after they 
are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit the 
* ſame year, provided you give them ſome water now and 

then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh root. 


1 In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young 

* ſhoots which were produced from the old roots laſt year 
, that are the proper plants; chooſing ſuch whoſe roots are 

t te e 

my | well furniſhed with fibres, and one or more buds formed at 


tr bottom for new ſhoots 3 rejecting ſuch as have naked, hard, 
woody roots. 5 \ 


10 Let them be planted in the manner, and at the diſtance 
mentioned in the two former months, 


Digging the Fruit-tree Borders. 


Dig the fruit-tree borders which are not yet done, | 
H | 1 This 


1 
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This will be ſerviceable tothe trees, and will deſtroy the 
weeds ; and after being evenly raked, theborders will ap. 


pear neat and decent. | | 
Stir with a hoe the ſurface of ſuch borders as were dug 

in the former months; that is, ſuch as are not ſown with 

Cloſe crops : ſuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. and 


cen let them be raked ſmooth ; by which means the growth 


of young ſeed weeds will be retarded, and.the whole will 
appear neat. | ; BOY 


P FURE V. ines. 
Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 


be now done as ſoon in the month as poſſible; for when 


vines are pruned too late, it is ſeldom that a good crop 
ſucceeds. E 


For the particular method of pruning them, ſee the work 


of the two laſt months, or November, &c. 


Propagating Fines. 


Plant cuttings of vines the beginning or middle of this 


month, by which means you may propagate any fort you 
deſire, for the cuttings will take root freely. | 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, which if 
cut from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, it 
will be the more eligible; ſhortening them to twelve 


inches in length, or each to about three joints, and let 


each cutting have about an inch, or ſo, of the former 


year's wood at its bottom. Though this is not abſolutely 
neceſſary, as they will ſucceed without any old wood, and 
may divide long ſhoots into two, three, or more lengths, as 
above, for planting. 543 
They may be planted either in nurſery-rows, or in the 
Places where they are finally to remain, either again 
walls, eſpaliers, or elſewhere ; obſerving to plant them 
ſomewhat flanting, and ſo deep that only one eye may 
appear above ground, and that ſhould'be cloſe to the ſur- 
face. : 
. Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to lay the 
young ſhoots, or occaſionally with part of the branch they 
proceed from, laying them four or five inches deep in the 


earth, leaving three or four eyes of the ſhoot out of the. 


ground, ſhortening the top accordingly, if too long. 


Straaoberrii 
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Strawberries. 15 Op 

| Dreſs the ſtrawberry beds if they were not done in the 
former month; the plants will now begin to puſh apace, 
and the ſooner this 1s hone the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from ſtrings, 
and other litter; and if the main plants are crowded with . 
young ones from the laſt year's runners, "let them be 
thinned accordingly ; for it is the beſt method to keep theſe 
plants in fingle bunches, 3s it were, and clear of each other, 
ſo that there may be room to dig round them with a narrow 
ſpade or a trowel. 5 | 8 

The beds being cleared from litter, loaſen the earth be- 
tween the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth from 
the alleys, Kg. to the beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, 
and they will flower 28 and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 
ſerve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 

A farther ſupply of pots of bearing ftrawberry-plants 7 
may ſtill be placed in hot-beds and hot-houſes, &c. to pro- 
duce a ſucceſſion of early ſtrawberries to ſucceed thoſe of 
the former months, and to afford a ſupply of ripe fruit till 
thoſe in the open ground ripen in June. 


Forcing Fruit-trees. :r4Haty 


Continue the care of fruit-trees now forwarding in hot 
walls, forcing-houſes for early fruit, ſuch as peaches,.nec- 
tarines, apricots, cherries, vines, &c. let the fires be made 
every evening ; admit air in ſunny days, and give occa- 
ſional waterings ; each of which by the rules explained in 
the laſt months. A 


Ct —_— * —— Al. * — — — AL — — 
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Pricking out early Aunuali. 5 


FF any tender annuals were ſowed the two former months, = 
make a new hot-bed towards the middle or latter end 
of this, in which to prick them, to forward their growth, / 
Let the hot-bed by about two feet or thirty inches 
ligh, and make the top even; then ſet on the frame; aud, 

28 2 H 2 | when 
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when the great heat is over, let the earth be put in; let 
the earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it 
equally over the bed ſix inches thick. When the earth i 
warm, prick the plants therein at three or four inches 
diſtance each way, and give them a little ſprinkling of 
water; then let the glaſſes be put on, obſerving to raiſe 
them behind a little every day to let out the ſteam ; ſhade 
the plants from the ſun till they have taken freſh root. 
When the plants are rooted, and begin to puſh, they 
mould have freſh air every day; therefore, let the upper 
ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two or three in 
Height, to admit it to them, but ſhut them down towards 
the evening, and cover them on cold nights with mats 
remember to ſprinkle them with water frequently, giving 
but a little at each time. 

Keep up the heat of the bed by occaſional lining with 


hot dung. | 

_ Gowving tender Annuals. 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to ſow the ſeeds of any kind of tender annual 
flowers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus tricolor, double 
balſamine, globe-amaranthus, ice plant, ſenſitive, plant, 


c. Make the bed in every reſpect as directed in the r- 


mer month. The ſame kind of ſeeds may be ſown. For 
the different ſorts ſee April, and the Catalogue of Plants. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful in July, and will conti- 
nue till the froſt deftroys them. | 

Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and 
ſome into the borders. See the work of April, May, and 


June. 


.- Sowrng leſs-tender or hardier Kinds of Arnual. 


A flight hot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third 


week of this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the le(s- 
tender or hardier kinds of annual flowers. Suchas the ſeeds 
of China after, India pink, marvel of Peru, balſam, palmi 
Chrifti, capſicum, mignonette, baſil, French and African 
marigolds, and ten-week ſtocks, chryſanthemum, tree and 
purple amaranthus, perſicarias, love-apple, ſcabiouſes, con- 
volvulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe hollyhocks, 
with ſeveral other ſorts. See the work of April. 

_ + Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, 3 
Afterwards tranſplanted into the borders, &c, Make 
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Make the hot- bed about two feet high; put on the ſrame, 
and then earth the bed, five or fix inches thick, for the re- 
ception of the ſeed. _ a 

The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſhallow 
drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or threc 
inches aſunder ; ſow the ſeeds therein, each fort ſeparate; 
and not too thick; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. When the 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 


r two or three inches high every day; when they have been 

5 up ſome time, and have got a nale ſtrength, they muſt be 

) gradually hardened, to bear the open air, by taking the 

1 lights entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them now an 

p then with moderate ſprinklings of water; ſome of them 
will be fit to prick out next month, and all of them in May- 

h See thoſe months. 7 | | 

Note, In default of frames and lights, may uſe hand or 

bell-glaſſes, or oiled-paper frames ; or you may arch the- 

f bed over with hoops, and in nights and bad weather cover 

a it with large garden-mats, or canvas cloths, &. __ 

le Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 

t, may, towards the middle or end of the month, ſow ſome of 

1. the above mentioned annual flower-ſeeds on a warm bor- 

or der, and cover occaſionally with mats in cold nights and 


bad weather. | 


The ſorts that will ſucceed by that method, are China 
aſters, ten- week-ſlocks, India pink, African and French 
marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 
perſicarias, ſcabiouſes and convolvulus major: ſow the 
ſeeds thin, each ſort ſeparate, and arch the bed over witn 
hoops : then, every night, and in bad weather, let mats 
be drawn acroſs the hoops. With this management the 
plants will come up, and grow freely; and if you refreſh - 
them with water in dry weather, they will be fit to plant 
out about the middle or end of May or beginning of June, 
_— will flower ſtrong, and in tolerable good time in au- 
umn, 

Or, for want either of a hot-bed or any of the other 
above mentioned conveniencies, moſt of the ſeeds will ſuc- 
ceed in a warm border next month, without any pro- 
tection, ; 

For their full management, ſee the work of the three 
ſucceeding months. | 
93 H 3 1 Hardy 
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Hardy anuual Flowers. 


* Sow in the borders and afher parts of the garden, the 
ſeeds of all forts of hardy annual flowers. Tbe forts are 
large and dwarf annual ſun- flower, oriental mallow, laya- 
tera, Venice mallow, larkſpur, flos Adonis, ſweet fultan, 
large fleſh-coloured and blue ard yellow lapines. Sow alfo 
convolvulus major, fweet-ſcented and Tangier peas, and 
naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spanith ni- 
gella, purple and white candy. turf, Venus looking-glafs, 
Venus navel-wort, dwarf double poppy, Lobel's catchfly, 
dwarf annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus 
minor, and ſome others. See next month. 

All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in p.tches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 
month. The plants muſt remain to flower in the places 
where they were ſown, but when they come up, let them 
be thinned where they have riſen too thick: water the 
patches in dry weather, both before and after the plants 
are come up. WED a 


Giving freſp Earth to Plants in Pots, | 
_ Give ſome freſh earth to the pots of carnations, auricu- 
Jas, double wall-flowers, double ſtock July flowers, double 
{weet-williams, rockets, roſe campions, catchfly, cam- 
panulas, and ſcarlet lychnis, and ſuch like plants, which 
were potted laſt autumn or before, and were not dreſſed 
Iaſt month. | 

In deing this, clean the plants firſt from decayed leaves, 
then take ſome of the earth out of the top of the pots, 
but take care not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of 
the plants; then fill up the pots again with freſh earth, 
and give them ſome water; this will ſtrengthen their 
roots, and the plants will ſhoot freely, and produce large 
flowers. | | 5 


Chry/anthemums. 


The cuttings of double chryſanthemums, which wer? 
planted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved all 
winter in frames, &c. ſhould now be planted out ſingly in 
the pots where they are to flower; ſome of them may be 


planted out next month in the borders among other lows 2 
e % 5 Wacle 


2 
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where they will flower early and ſtrong, and make a hand- 


ſome appearance. | 


Auricula Plants. 


If the auriculas in pots were not dreſſed laſt month, let 
it now be done early in this, as formerly directed. 

The ſine auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds and froft ; ſuch weather being 
hurtful to their flower-buds, which are now in forward- 


neſs. Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, 


where the plants can enjoy the open air, and be de- 
fended when there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the 
hoops. © | 7 05 

The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and 
moderate ſhower of rain, which will now prove beneficial 


in promoting a free growth, and will ſtrengthen their ad- 


vancing flower-buds. When the weather is dry, let them 

be refreſhed moderately with water at times, juſt enough 

to keep the earth a little moiſt about their roots. © 
The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the p 


from decayed leaves, - : 


| Carnations. te „ 
The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year, 


and which are not yet planted into the large pots, bor- 
ders, &c. where you intend them to flower, ſhould be 


planted therein the beginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each 
pot; but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
each; cloſe the earth well about them, and give a mo- 
derate watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place 
the pots where the plants may be defended from cold 
winds, and water them moderately and frequently in dry 


weather. The others plant ſingly in borders, &c. 


The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 
into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be 
freth earthed, if not done in February. 9 2 

Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 
roots as poſſible, without diſturbing them; then let the 
pots be filled up with the freſh mould, laying it cloſe 

3 H 4 ö 
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round the plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle 


the earth. "IT | 
The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
will ſtrengthen them; and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers. 
This is now the time to ſow carnation ſeed. See the 
work of Sowing Perennial Plants, in the next page. 


Protecting curious Flowers. 


Now prote& the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinths, 
ranunculuſes, and anemones, in beds, from cold rains and 
froſts, which frequently happen in this month. Their 
flower-buds are now advancing apace ; therefore, if you 
defire to have large and beautiful flowers, it will be of 
much-advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 
bad weather, and they will blow in their true perfection. 
Let the hoop-arches be continued over the beds, as men- 
tioned in the former month, and every night, and at all 
times when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive cold 


rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds, and very cold nights, let 


the mats be drawn over the hoops. £] 

In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that 
they may enjoy the free air; and moderate ſhowers of 
-Fain will do them no harm, but be ſerviceable. 

If the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds, are loy 
and too near th 
mould be removed, and taller hoops ſhould be fixed acrols 


In their places. 


Hyacinths: 


Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace ; if tht 
Dower-ffems are tall, and the ſpike of flowers large 
and heavy, you ſhould prepare ſome ſticks to ſupport 
them, for the large double flowers being heavy, the 
ſtalk alone is not able to bear them up. Let a ſmall neat 
ſtick be fixed in the ground near every plant, and let their 
Aower-ſtalks be brought cloſe, and faſtened thereto neatly 
with ſome ſoft tying. 


Planti ng Ranunculuſes and Anemones. 


Finiſh planting all ranunculus and anemones ; they 


will blow and make a fine appearance in May and rs 
„ e 


e flowers, when advanced in growth, they 
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aſter the early planted ones are gone. In dry weather, 
let the beds be frequently watered after the plants are 
up, and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. | 


Sewing various Kinds of fibrous-rooted perennial and bien- 
nial Plants. / . 


Perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may 
be ſown towards. the middle and latter end of the month. 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe kinds do not flower the 
ſame year they are ſown; but all the ſorts of them 
will flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perfection the year 
after: ; | | 
As every one may not know the meaning of perennial 
and biennial plants, the perennial plants are thoſe 
which continue many years, ſuch as everlaſting ſun-. 
flower, perennial aſters, &c. The biennials are only 
of two years duration, being ſown one year, and flower 
and perfect their ſeeds the next, and ſoon after die; 
ſuch as the French honey-ſackle, Canterbury bell-flower, 
& e. , 
The kinds proper to be ſowed now, are carnations, pinks, 
ſweet-williams, wall-flowers, and ſtock July- flowers, of all 
ſorts. Sow alſo fingle roſe-campion, catch-fly, ſcarlet 
lychnis, columbines, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and 
Canterbury bells. _ 3 
The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honey-ſuckles, helle- - 
bore, honeſty or ſatin-flower, tree-primroſe, ſhrubby mal- 
low, broad-leaved campanula, and fox gloves, with ſeeds 
of moſt other ſorts of perehnial and biennial plants, may 
now be ſown, + 5 | 
For an account of the various ſorts to be raiſed from 
ſeeds, See the Catalogue cf Plants at the end of the book. 
All the above, and other hardy perennial flower ſeeds, 
are to be ſowed in beds of light earth in the open ground. 
Dig a ſpot for them in a warm ſituation, but not in any 
ſhady place: divide the ground into beds three or four fett 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds 
of ſeeds: ſow them thin, and each kind ſeparate, and let 
them either be raked in regular, or covered with earth 
{pread over evenly, the larger ſeed half an inch, and the 
{maller ſeeds about a quarter of an inch deep. I 
But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of perennial: 
flower-ſeeds, you may _ ſhallow drills to ſow-themLin,. 


by pro- 
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proportioning the depth of the drill to the fize of the par. 


ticular ſeeds, ſo that each kind can be more regularly co- 
vered with the proper depth of earth it requires; but, al. 
though this practice is very proper for the larger kinds of 
teeds, ſuch as hollyhocks, &c. yet the ſmaller ſeeds may 
be ſowed by broad-catt on the ſurface of the beds; then 
tread in the ſeeds, and rake the ground ſmooth. Or you 
may practiſe the following method: firſt rake the ſurface 
'of the bed ſmooth, then, with the back of the rake, tum 
the depth of a quarter, or half an inch of earth, equally 
off the ſurface of the beds into the alley ; then ſow the 
ſeed, and, with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth back 
again evenly over the ſeed. 


When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 


with water, but eſpecially when the plants begin to ap- 
pear, and the plants will be fit for pricking out in May 


or June. . 
For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 


perennial and biennial plants raiſed from ' ſeed, are to be 


tranſplanted, firſt pricking them out from the ſeed-hed 
about the end of May, and in June, (fee theſe months,) 


and then, about Michaelmas, to be tranſplanted to where 
they are to remain to flower. | 55 


Dig the Borders. 


Dig ſuch borders or other parts of this garden, as are 


not yet done, and rake them ſmooth; they will then be 
ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of 
others; beſides, they will appear freſh and neat. 


Tranſplanting Perennial Plants. 
Where there ate vacancies, in any of the beds, borders, 


.or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up 


with many different kinds of flower plants, which wall yet 
ſucceed, if planted ſoon in the month, 
The principal ſorts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, 
roſe-campions, rockets, catch-fly, campanulas, carnations, 
pinks, and ſweet-williams, wall flowers, both double and 
lingle; bachelors-buttons, and double fever-few ; golden- 


rod, perennial ſun flowers, perennial aſters, and French 


honey-ſuckles ; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monks- 
hood, fox-gloves, tree-primroſes, and moſt others of the 


like ſort. See the Flower Garden for September. W 
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All the above plants will take root in a ſhort time, and, 
if you ſupply them with water now and then, in dry wea- 
ther, till freſh-rooted, they will all of them flower this 
ſeaſon, | | 

Plant alſo dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers, where wanted, 
in the borders; they will take root freely in a ſhort 
time. | 
Such as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daifies, double 
chamomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift; 
primroſes, and. gentianella ; and any other of the like 
kinds (ſee September) will ſucceed well, if planted any 
time this month, © | | 

Give them ſome water when firſt planted, and at times 
till they are well rooted, and they will grow freely, © 


Hoe and rake the Borders. 


Looſen the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which were 
dug and planted with flowers of any kind laſt autumn, 
or any time ſince. | LE LY 

Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, ſtir- 
ring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care of 
the ſhoots from bulbous roots, &c. which are now juſt peep- 
inz through the ſurface ; then let the beds or borders i 
neatly raked; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 
leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let the 
whole be cleared from weeds and every ſort of rubbiſh., 

By thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, the firſt 
growth of ſeed-weeds will be prevented, and it will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and the borders will 
appear clean and agreeable to be ſen. 85 


3 
Pruning Shrubs and dig the Clumps in the Shrubbery. 


Finiſh pruning all ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs - and ever- 
greens which require it, obſerving the directions of the 
two former months. Oy 

Dig the ground in the clumps or borders between 
towering-ſhrubs and ever-greens, if not done in the for- 
mer months. Let it be done at the beginning of this 
month; which will help the plants greatly, and the ground 


wens turned up freſh, the plants will ſhew themſelves 
ell, = ü ; 


H 6 „  - Plawing 
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Planting deciduous F lowering-Shrubs , ornamental, and Fe- 
reft-T: recs. 


Where deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, or trees, are wanted 
in any part of this garden, they may now be brought in 
and planted, for moſt ſorts will yet ſucceed. | 

Such as the althza-frutex, ſpirzas, ſyringas, roſes, 
gelder-roſe, honey-ſuckles, arbor Judz, jaſmines, com- 
mon lilac, Perſian lilac, mezereons, tacamahacca, labur. 


nums, bypericum-frutex, bladder-nut, fumach, candle. 


berry myrtle, dog-wood or euonymus, Virginia dog- 
wood, double-flowering cherry, dwarf-almond, and al! 
«ro agg of hardy flowermg-ſhrubs, may ſtill be 
lanted. | 
- For a more particular account of the different ſorts, ſee 
The Catalogue of Shrubs at the end of the book, and in the 
work of November. | 
Fmiſh making plantations of all ſuch deciduous, orna- 
mental, and foreſt-trees as are intended ; moſt ſorts may 
fill be ſucceſsfully removed; but it is adviſeable to com- 
or it as ſoon poſſible. See The Catalogue of deciduuut 
rees.. See Foreſt-· Trees, page 161. 


Tranſplanting Evergreens. 


Evergreens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
month, where required; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. 

Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, magnolias, 
and bays, the evergreen ſpindle- tree, or euonymus, pyra- 
cantha, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be tranſplanted 
any time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant 
alſo where wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, 
evergreen oak, hollies, and yews ; alſo cytiſus, and-cif 
tuſes, with any other of the like kinds of evergreen 
ſhrubs or trees. | 

The cedars of Libanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and-firs of all forts) 
expreſs, junipers, arbor vitæ, and ſavin. 

All other. ſorts. of evergreen ſhrubs and trees.may like. 
wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, For a liſt of 
theſe various ſorts, ſee October, or The Catalogue at the 
end of me book, | 

Direcbien 
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Directions for planting all Sorts of Shrubs. 

All flowering -and evergreen ſhrubs, ornamental trees, 
&c. deſigned for the ſhrubbery, and other pleaſurable 
plantations, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that they 
may not crowd each other as they grow up; for they 
always ſhew themſelves beſt when they ſtand ſeparate at 

' ſome diftance. And ſhrubs of all kinds defigned for de- 
tached clumps particularly, ſhould be planted at ſuch 
diſtances, that there may be good room to dig and hoe 
the ground between them, when wanted. 1 55 

Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room propor- 
> tionable to their reſpective growths, and according whe- 

l ther they are deſigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
e clumps, groves, avenues, or thickets, &c. 8 
In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all conve« 
nient expedition be made in doing it, ſo that they may be 
lanted as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken. up, or 
8 from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots 
may not be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the ſhrubs 
are brought from any diſtance, and cannot be immediately _ 
planted, untie the bundles, and lay the roots in a trench, 
and cover them with earth, to lie till the places allotted 
for them are ready to receive them. | 4 

In preparing for planting, dig a round aperture for 
each fhrub and tree, from half a yard, to two or three feet 
wide, and a ſpade deep, capacious enough to receive the 
roots freely, and looſen the bottom well. Then having 
the ſhrubs, &c. ready, prune off broken or bruiſed roots, 
with any irregular production of the head; and then place 
them in the hole upright, break the earth well, and throw 
it in equally about the roots, and let them be covered a 
proper depth, ſhaking the plant gently as the earth is filled 
m, to cauſe it to ſettle cloſe between all the roots and, 
fibres; and tread it moderately, to fix the plants firmly in 
arr upright poſition; making the top of the earth a little 
hollow, round each ſhrub, to hold water when given in 
dry weather ; and lay ſome mulch, on the ſurface, to 

Preſerve the earth moiſt about their roots, particularly to 
the more curious ſorts ; and if they are watered as ſoon as 


| planted, it will ſettle the earth about all the roots more 
. effectually, and promote their freſh rooting. 
w_ Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch tall 


plants as require ſupport, and let them be faſtened 
thereto, 


ent Planting, 


* 
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Planting Roſes. 


Roſe-trees of moſt ſorts may ſtill be removed. 

Thoſe that are planted any time this month, will pro. 
duce flowers the ſame year; but the ſooner they are planted 
the better they will take root, and the ſtronger they will 
flower. | 

But by tranſplanting theſe ſhrubs late in the ſeaſon, 

vou may obtain a late bloom. I have planted them in 

April and May, and they have flowered in July, Auguſt 
and September. | | 


Planting Edgings for Beds or Borders. 


Plant box edging, it will now. take root ſoon, and grow 
free enough, provided you water it a few times. Where 
there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let 
them now be made good; for ragged and uneven edgings 
have a diſagreeable appearance. | 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to 
borders, or flower-beds, both in its evergreen property, 
and as a pretty flowering plant in ſummer. Plant this, 
where required, by the method directed in the former 
planting months, and water it at times, in dry weather, 
till it is well rooted. | 

Pinks may likewiſe be planted for edgings ; and to ſuch 
perſons as fell the flowers, it makes a very profitable 
edping. | 

Double daifies, London-pride, ſtrawberries, &c. are 
alſo ſometimes uſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month: 
but theſe plants ſoon ſpread out of bounds. 


| Plant Hedges. 

Finiſh planting thedges, where intended, as early in the 
month as poſſible; it may ſtill be performed both in ever- 
greens and the late fhooting deciduous kinds. See 
December. N 


Clean the Plaaſire Garden. 


Every part of this garden ſhould be now well cleaned, 
and put into the beſt order. 

Keep the graſs-walks and lawns perfectly clear from 

worm-caft earth, which appears unſightly, and ſpoil the 


Let, 


graſs. 


? ” 
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Let, therefore, the 'worm-caſts be broken and ſpread 
about with a taper pliable aſh-pole, and let the graſs be 
afterwards well rolled, by which means you will be able 
to mow it cloſe and even. 

| Graſs will now begin to grow apace, if the weather is 
mild; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed in good 
time, before the graſs is rank; otherwiſe you cannot cut 
it cloſe, ſo as to have a fine and even bottom, being careful 
in this fi rſt e to cut as cloſe and regular as poſſible 
without ſcoring; for nothing looks more unſightly. ; 
Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all neatly cut even 
and regular now, with a ſharp edging-iron ; it will add 
greatly to the neatneſs of them. | | 

| _ Laying Tarf. | | 3 

New graſs-walks or lawns may ſtill be made any time 
this month. c p ON 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 
down ſoon after it is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it is 
laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and frm. 

Or in default of turf for laying walks, lawns, &c. may 
ſow it with graſs-ſeed, preparing the ground level, firm, 
and even, equally in every part, ſmoothing the ſurface z/ 
then ſow the ſeed thickly, rake it in with a wooden rake. 
lightly, and directly, or when the ground is dry, roll the 
ſurſace finooth. 4 Do 
Gravel Malts. | 


Gravel walks ſhould now be kept perfectly clean from 
weeds, and ſuffer no ſort of litter to he upon them. | 

Roll the walks well twice every week, when the weather 
will permit; by which means they will be firm, the ſur- 
face will be ſmooth, agreeable to walk upon, and have a 
neat appearance. 5 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel walks where the 
ſurface is dirty, or overgrown with moſs, or full of ſmall 
weeds, and is effected by digging them with a ſpade, in a 
ſanting order, turning the ſurface clean to the bottom, and 
the freſh gravel below turned to the top, whereby the 
moſs and weeds will be deſtroyed, and the walks will appear 
as freſh as when firſt made. | 

Such gravel walks as were broken up and laid in ridges, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould now be levelled down, and 

| . put 
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Put into their proper form, -about the middle or latter end 
of this month, or beginning of next: | | 
But this ridging of gravel walks, in winter, is the moſt 
ill looking and unneceſſary contrivance that ever was in. 
troduced into a garden, though a common cuſtom amon 
gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, ſomething 
very contrary to reaſon : the walks are thereby rendered 
altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon ; when, in ſome 
gardens, it muſt certainly be very incommodious, both to 
the proprietor and to the gardener himſelf ; and in all gar. 
dens it has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. The rea- 
ſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it prevents the 
growth of weeds ; but it has rather the contrary effect; ſo 
that I ſhould adviſe that all gravel walks might remain al. 
ways in their proper form, for conſtant uſe, except juſt 
turning them in ſpring to deſtroy the numerous ſmall weeds 
and moſs often appearing on the ſurface, and to give the 
walks a freſh and lively appearance. | 
However, where ridging up the walks in winter has been 
practiſed, let the ridges be levelled down ſome time this or 
next month. | 
Let this work be done in dry days. 

In turning or laying down gravel walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactneſs; the 
walks being a principal part of the garden. | 

- _- Gravel walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; but 
the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould come on gradually from 
both ſides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding, being 
careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden riſe in 
the middle; for a walk made in that form is uneaſy to 

£ to walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A gra- 
vel walk of twelve feet wide, ſhould have a gradual riſe of 
about three or four inches higher in the middle than the 
fides : one of twenty-four wide, ſhould not have more than 
fix inches riſe in the middle; and a walk of fix feet wide 
ſhould not have more riſe than an inch and an half or two 
inches; for the method is, that for every foot the walk is 
wide, allow from about a quarter to half on inch riſe inthe 
middle; and by obſerving nearly the ſame proportion in 
laying walks of different widths, the riſe will be ſufhcient 
to give it the requiſite gradual ſwell, and to throw off wet;. 
and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty feet, that al- 
Iowance ſhould be diminiſhed about one third. a 


- 
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When a gravel-walk is made according to the above 
dimenſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon 
can walk in any part of it with pleaſure ; and there will be 


ſlope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the .- 


ſurface. | | 

As you proceed in turning or laying gravel-walks, ob- 
ſerve to tread, rake, and roll them every fifteen or twenty 
feet, or thereabouts. 'The method is this : . 

When you have advanced with the turning or laying the 
gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that 
be firmly trodden all over equally ; then ſmooth it off with 
the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, 


or level down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, 


and fo proceed to the end of the walk; for go never 
rakes nor rolls ſo well as when freſh ſtirred, eſpecially if it 
is of a loamy nature: in that caſe never level down more 
than you can rake or roll the ſame day, for fear of rain 
happening, which would render it like mortar. | 
After turning or laying gravel walks, let them be fre- 
quently well rolled. | | 
This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel walks, 
having the gravel laid from five or fix, to ten or twelve 
—_ thick; obſerving the directions for laying them as 
ve. - a | 


Planting Foreft-Trees. 


Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may ftill be removed, but any 
general plantation of theſe ſhould .be moſtly performed in 
autumn or winter, or early in ſpring ; that 1s, any time in 
open weather, from October to November, until February, 

For the various ſorts of foreſt-trees, ſee December. 

In planting foreſt-trees for. timber plantations, allow 
them the proper diſtances for the purpoſes intended ; if for 
cloſe plantations, or by way of coppices of underwood for 
gradual thinning and falling for poles and other ſmall pur- 


poſes, every ſeven, eight, or ten years,_&c. may plant them. 


in cloſe rows, only four, five, or ſix feet diſtance ; and when 
they have attained the abovementioned growth, from the 


time of planting, proper for the firſt thinning, ſelect the 


handſomeſt plants at regular diſtances to ſtand for timber, 
and thin the reſt; but when deſigned to have the whole 
ſtand for a full plantation of large ſtandards before any 1s 


thinned, plant them at from ten to fifteen or twenty teer "© I 


ance, 
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| Grafting. 4 . 
: 38 T apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. this being 
the principal ſeaſon for doing that work. | 
Having procured grafts of the proper kinds, as men. 
tioned laſt month, a ſharp knife, ſome new baſs, and a pro- 
per quantity of well- wrought clay, proceed to the work 
the beginning of the month, and let the ſame method be 
practiſed now as mentioned in the work of the Nur/cry la 
month. : 
Grafting may alſo be performed to any defirable wa- 
rieties of ornamental trees, &c. Alſo graft elms. 


Management of Fruit-T rees grafted and budded laſt Year, 


The fruit trees which were grafted and budded a year 
ago, ſhould now have their ſhoots, which. were produced 
laſt ſummer, ſhortened, that they may ſend forth later 
ſhoots or branches, to form a regular head near the flock, 
See the Fruit Garden of this month and February. 


Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort-, 


ening them to four or five eyes: See the Fruit Garden. 
Ihe ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer, ſhould 
now have their heads cut off, a little above the bud- 
ded part ; by which means the whole nouriſhment will go 
to the bud. See Budding, July. 8 ; 
Having a ſharp knife, cut the head of the ſtock off ſlop- 
ing, behind the bud, either almoſt cloſe thereto, or abouta 
- hand's breadth above it; which part of the ſtock remaining 
above, will ſerve to which to tie. the firſt ſhoot from the 
bud in ſummer, to ſecure it from the wind, but mult becut 
down cloſe next ſpring. See laſt month, and the article 
of Budding in July. | g 5 | 


. Sawing Seeds of deciduous Trees and Shrubs. , . 


Now is" the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 
deciduous trees and ſhrubs, IN "FEY 7 
For an account of the various ſorts --hich may be raiſed 


from ſeed, ſee April. And as moſt of the {eed ſhops ate 


now generally well furniſhed with many ſorts of exotic and 


other tree and ſhrub ſeeds, every year, from America and 
other parts; whoever may be inclined to raiſe any of the 
ſorts from ſeed, may be ſupplied with the ſorts they deſire 
from the above ſhops. N "oo 


1 The 
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The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough 
and many forts of them will grow freely with very little 
trouble. Ly | | 

Dig a compartment for them where the ground 1s dry, 
and of a looſe texture, and in a ſituation not too much ex- 
poſed; and let the earth be perfectly well broken, and 
make the ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds 
three feet and a half wide. Sow the ſeeds of each ſort 


| ſeparate, either in drills, or on the level earth, or plant 


them, &c. as you ſee it moſt convenient, according to 
the kinds and ſizes of the different feeds; and cover 
them with fine light earth, taking care that each ſort, 
according to its ſize, be covered a proper depth; ſome 
half an inch, and others an inch, or two inches deep, ac- 
cording to the ſize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. 

In dry weather let the beds be frequently ſprinkled with 
water; and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with mats 
will be ſerviceable to ſome of the more curious and deli- 
cate ſorts, | 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 8 
Trees and ſhrubs of many kinds may be propagated 
from cuttings ; this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat moiſt, 
and not ſtiff ; let the earth be well broken with the ſpade, 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then divide the piece into as 
many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plant, | 
Take off the cuttings with a ſtrong knife, from tne trees 
or ſhrubs you want to increaſe ; let them be of the laſt 
ſummer's thoots, cutting them off from about fix or eight 
to twelve or fifteen inches long, according as you can find 
tem proper for your purpoſe ; and plant them in rows, 
each cutting about half way into the ground, and cloſe 
the earth well about them. In dry weather let them be 
W twice a week, and keep them perfectly clear from 
weeds, | 
The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
that ſucceed. by this method, may ftill be planted, where 
not done in autumn or laſt month. _ | 
For an account of the principal ſorts which may be raiſed 
by this method, ſee the Nurſery in October. 
Sowing hardy evergreen Shrub and Tree Seeds. 
The ſeeds of moſt kinds of evergreen trees and ſhrubs, 


my now be ſowed ; ſuch as the cedar of Lebanon, 2 
85 
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firs, cypreſs, juniper, &c. this being the proper ſeaſon tg 
ſow theſe and the like kinds. | 

Dig a compartment of light ground for theſe ſeeds, and 
divide it into ſmall beds; ſow the ſeed therein, each for 
by itſelf, and cover them with light earth, from abou 
half an inch to an inch deep. Watering and ſhading the 
beds in dry hot weather will be very neceſſary. It vil 
be of great ſervice if you do it while the plants are young. 

The ftrawberry-tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed fron 
feed; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. | 

But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in x 
hot bed. The method is this: fill ſome ſmall pots with 
1.eſh light earth, ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it neu 
half an inch; then plunge the pots to their rims in t 
- Hot-bed. Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and 
when the plants appear, they ſhould have a great deal d 
free air. | | 

Theſe ſeeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them in a bel 
of natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly, nor ſo certain, 

The acorns of evergreen « may be ſown now; ali 
the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in 
beds of light earth, and cover the acorns about an inch, | 
and the others about half an inch deep. _ | 

For a further account of the different ſorts of evergreen, 
which may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the Nurſery next month, 
— Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end of the 


| Tranſplanting young Trees and Shrubs. 


Moft forts of young trees and ſhrubs, both deciduors 
and evergreen kinds, may ftill be removed, either from 
the ſeed-bed, or other compartments where they ſtand to0 
cloſe, and require planting out in wide nurſery rows. 
In tranſplanting the various ſorts in nurſery-rows, ſone 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cloſe rows 
from ſix to twelve inches diſtance, ſuch as the cedars, pines, 
firs, and ſuch like evergreens, &c. but the larger ſeedling 
plants, &c. ſhould be planted in wide rows two feet anda 
| balf aſunder, and the plants placed from about twelve or 
fifteey inches, to half a yard diſtant in each line. 
Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in lat 
planting to ſome of the tenderer evergreens. an 
e | 1 
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to Likewiſe to ſome of the more curious, tenderiſh ſorts, 
it may be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long 
litter, on the ſurface, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying the earth too much about their roots. 

| Weeding S:edling Trees and Shrubs. 


Look over the ſeed-beds of young trees and ſhrubs ; if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out 
by hand in time, before they mix their roots with thoſe 
the plants. 5 


Watering Seedling Trees, Cc. 


In dry weather it will be proper to refreſh the ſeed - beds 
of young trees and ſhrubs, with water, now and then; a 
little at each time will do. 

Vines. 5 
Pines of all ſorts may be propagated by cuttings ; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant them. 

The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
and if cut from the vines in the former months before the 
ſap flows conſiderably, and prefervedin dry earth till now, 
it may be of advantage ; let each be ſhortened to ten or 
twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to each cut- 
ting; plant them in rows half a yard aſunder, and eight or 
ten inches apart in the rows, placing each cutting with two 
of the buds in the ground, the other out, appearing only a 
little above the ſurface. | 

Give them water occaſionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots at top the ſame 
year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. 

The vine may likewiſe be propagated by layers of the 
young ſhoots and branches, which will readily emit roots. 

Digging between th: rows of Trees, Cc. 

Finiſh all digging between the rows of young trees, &c. 

this month; and alſo where plantiag is intended this ſpring, 


[EY 
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THE Gzxren-HovsE. 


PEN the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 
the plants may enjoy the freſh air freely, for now 
| they require that neceſſary article. 3 
When rhere is a ſnarp froſt, cutting winds, or a very cold air, 
the windows ſhould be kept cloſe ; for ſuch weather would 
| run 
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ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be of bad con. 
ſequence to all. | 
Keep the windows cloſe every nipht. . 
* over the tubs or pots every other day, and "ſz 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it be ſup 
plied therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in thx 
caſe. - Water will be ſerviceable to moſt of the plant, 
but eſpecially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it i 
due time, and in moderate quantities, and they will no 
require it frequently. But be ſure not to give them toy 
much water at a time, for that would prove the deſtruftin 
of many kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in ge 
neral, eſpecially while they are confined in the green: Bel 
Keep every 3 in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately pickel 
off: for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudic 
the health of the plants; beſides, they appear diſagreeable 
If any decayed cr mouldy ſhoots appear on any plants 
cut them clean off to the firm live wood. 
Where duft, or mouldineſs, or any ſort of filth appean 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom; 
that if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large. 
leaved kinds are foul, have a ſponge dipped in water, 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one by one, and let tie 
ſmall- leaved forts be cleaned by watering out of a water 
f ing por all over their heads. 


Heading Orange or 1 | 


Where any orange or lemon-trees have decayed, or i- 
regular unſightly heads, it will now be proper to head then 
down, as directed laſt month; at the ſame time, either 
give a little freſh earth at top of the pot, &c. or {hit 


them out of the or tub, with the ball of earth abolt 


the roots, in order to replace them again with ſome felt 
earth, either in the ſame pots, &c. or others a ſize larger, 
whereby they will ſhoot out with greater vigour, ſo ast0 

appear with full and handſome heads, by the end of July. 
Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh earth; 
let this be broken well with the de, and lay it ried 
near the green-houſe. 

Then bring out the trees and prune their heads as you 
oe convenient, and cut out all dead wood. Win 
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When this is done, either looſen the earth at top of the 
pots or tubs, and a little way down round the ſides, taking 
at the looſened mould, and fill up with freſh compoſt; or 
t may be more beneficial, if convenient, to ſhift them into 
ots, &c. -a ſize larger, with ſome freſh earth; in which 
aſe let the tree be taken out of its pot or tub, preſerving 
the ball of earth about thE roots entire, as above obſerved ; 
then with a knife pare away from the bottom and fides all” 
the matted and mouldy roots, with part of the old earth, 
qually round the fide of the ball; this done, put ſome freſh 
earth in the bottom of the pot or tub, and immediately re- 
place the tree, and fill up round the ball with more earth, 
ringing it at leaſt an inch over the top of the ball. | 
Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are either 
freſh earthed or ſhifted, to cauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe. 
about the roots. 5 i 8 
Then return the trees to their places, in the green- 
ouſe, and let them be refreſhed with water frequently ; _ 
but let this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep 
he earth about the roots a little moiſt, Way 
When they are brought out of the houſe for the fummer 
eaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and ſupply 
hem well with water in dry weather. | 22 
But ſach orange-trees, whoſe heads are in a very weak 
pr ſickly condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as directed 
or ſuch trees in the work of the Green-hou/e laſt month. 


Heading-down Myrtles. 


Where myrtles have decayed branches, or the heads are 
nfightly, let them alſo be headed down, more or leſs, as it 
all ſeem proper, and either ſhift them into ſome freſh 
arth, as directed above for the oranges, or let ſome of the 
Forth be taken off the top of the pots, and round the ſides ; 
hen fill up the pot with freſh earth, and water them. 
Theſe trees, with this management, will break out 
gain very freely, and will, in four or five months time, 
Pe vel! furniſhed with entire new heads. Supply them 
luly with water. | IRE 


Shifting Plants that want it, into large Pots. 5 
Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 


louſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhifted there- 
P, with ſome freſh earth, any time this month. 


In 
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the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife; then ſet them in 


little way; then take out the looſe earth, and fill up the 


Watering. 


to ſow the ſeeds of tender plants, either of the green-houk, 


dung, or freſh tanner's bark, and covered with frames 
and glaſſes; or if made of hot dung, lay eight, ten, or 
hot dung, three feet high; ſet a frame on, and when tie 


earth; then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and 
Let the pots in general be frequently ſprinkled with 


- 


In performing this, let each plant intended for ſhifting 
be drawn out of its preſent pot with the ball of earth entire 
but let all the matted or mouldy roots, on the outſide a 


their new pots, and fill up the ſpaces with freſh earth, 

Water them immediately after this, and ſet them in they 
place in the green-houſe, and they will ſhoot freely both 
at top and root. „ OT 


Giving freſb Earth to the Pots of Green-houſe Plants. © 
The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which 
do not require ſhifting, ſhould at this time, if not done laf 
month, have ſome freſh earth added to the tops of their pots 
or tubs; it will encourage the plants greatly, and it j 
ſoon done. 85 . 
Firſt looſen the old earth in the tops of the tubs, or 
pots, quite to the ſurface of the roots, but fo as not u 
diſturb them, and looſen it alſo down round the ſides 


pots with ſome that is new, and give them a moderat 


3 5 Sov Seeds of Green-haufe Plants, Pe, 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this monti 


or ſtove kinds. The bed ſhould be made either of hot 


twelve inches, of tan bark at top, either new or old, it 
which to plunge the pots, &c. ; 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in pots of light earth, and tis 
pots ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 
e moderately watered at times. 0 
Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed af 


burning heat is over, lay on three or four inches depth d 
earth; then fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light mould; fo 
the ſeeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with ifte 
put on the glaſſes. 


water, and when the plants appear, let them have frel 
air, by raiſing the glaſſes a litile way, -: Obſerve te 4 


Mar.] 
up the heat of. the bed, by applyin ga lining of freſh _ 
dung, when the heat declines mac 


| for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears! in winter. TR: 


plant is eaſily raiſed from feed; this is the ſeaſon to ſow 1 it. | 
and the method is this: 


C: oN TN. K a regular s of heat in 55 ele te. | 
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(28! Winter Cherry, or Amomim Plinii. 1 13s | 
The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much ess 


Fill ſome pot with rich earth, bow 195 ſeed on the 1 
face, and cover 1t with light earth; about the third part 
of an inch; then plunge the pots to their rims ins mode-" 4 
rate hot-bed; and water them frequently. 

When the plants are come up, and bra Ger 
high, they may be planted ſingly into ſmall pots, io 
placed'in a 8 hot-bed, where they will take root and 


grow ſurpriſingly, for they are naturalſyofaquick growth. _ 
They may afterwards be planted into larger and 

laced in the open air, till the latter end of F and 
de then taken into the green-houſ e. 
Sorin Kernels of Oakes Al Stocks. ” rd 


' Now i is the time to ſow the kernels of 


ab p 
mons, in order to raiſe focks to bud any of th 
trees upon. | 


kinds = 


The beſt method of ſowing het kernels-3 is dus; An 
ſome middle-fized* pots with very good earth; ſow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an inch deep with 
earth ; then plunge the pots into à hot - bed, and let . | 
he frequently watered, See the Grera-houfe next month.” 

N Propagating by —. „ Loyers, Scr. 

Propagate by cuttings r lech. WMouft ; 
2 as myrtles, geraniums, ex 85 ne” Young" ſhoots 
planted in pots in à hot-bed. * en 0 


Likewiſe propagate y kinds b 1 2 and of f 
different rn ſorts by ſvckers, ae E 4 | 
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by fires every evening and cold mornings ; and a con- . 
Kant heat in the bark-bed.” See Fanuary and F ebruary, 
The pines __ ** general, ſhew "> that is, 


ſueh 
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ſiuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have god 
attendance. 8 | | 
Nee =o ray” ſee 4 | 1 is a proper heat, 
| upon. that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome 
and full-fized fruit. The great article is ne. aa a free 
growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance to the 
time of their maturity; this muſt be done by keeping the 
bark. bed to a proper degree of heat: that is, the Bet ould 
be quite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the pur- 
poſe; therefore, on examining the beds, if you find. the 
t much decreaſed, let preparation be made to renew it 
- as. ſoon as poſſible. 8 1 
Provide wy. that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark from 
the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle. 
ſiaed bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan-vats, | 
The quantity, of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
time, ſhould be equal to near one-third.part of what the 
bark pit will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould 
be thrown up ina heap; and lic eight or ten days, todrain 
and prepare for fermentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould 
be firſt ſpread thin in an open ſunny place for two or thret 
days to dry, and be then thrown in a heap, _ 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken upout 
of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the 
top and ſides to an equal depth, and carry it away, When 
this is done, throw in the new bark, filling up. the bark: 

it therewith to the top; then, with a fork, let the whole 

be worked up, and the new and old be perfectly well mixed 
ether, working it up quite to the bottom. 
evel the top, and immediately let the pots be plunge 


| 
* 
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ſet the new a goi W r as it were g and the new will 
vive the heat br the old, and both together will produce? 
| Kindly growing heat, and will. retain it a long time. 
Watering the Hot-houſe Plants, and efvingyſreſs din ©; 
Mater will be required to the hot-houſe plants in gene 
ral; and ſhould now be given 1 to the pine 
plants, but the fruiting-plants will require it pretty 9 


in particular. 1 & 
| 1 hey ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in 72 
; os 
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five, ot ſix days and be ſure not to give them too much at 
ww muſt alſo be admitted to che hot-houſe plants, at all | 


favourable opportunities, This ſhould be — only in 


warm ſunny” days, nw little wind ſtirring.“ In ſack | 


days, "ſome of the gl may be drawn open à little ways 


bel nine, ten, 8 and thn ſhut cloſe — 2 


bout two, three or four, admitting a larger orſmaller por« 

00 of air, according As the heat of the day increates or 
reaſes. jo +. 

te other neceſſary culture of bor bout plants u a 


| the ſame as in February, Ke. 


j Raifing early F lowers, Fruita, Ke. in 5 Hot-houſe. (= 

Pots of any owering ants may ſtill be introduced in 
the hot-houſe to forward an early bloom, ſuch, as pinks, . 
roſes, and many others. | 

Alſo pots of ſtrawberries and vines, aokn the two former 
months, to continue the ſupply of early fruit. 
Likewiſe a few more kidney-beans, ve. See laſt month 
Md. apo: | 
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Making Hor- buds "for Cucumbers and Melons. 


| OT BED S for cucumbers and melons may Ali p. 
II made, both for ſucceſſional crops to : ſucceed 
early ones; and if none were made in the former — 7 
it may ſtill be done, with ſucceſs, to haye early cucum- | 
bers in May and june, &c. and melons in Aug M. © 
Obſerve Ap ſame methods of making the bet Toy 
the ſeed, planting and managing | the Plants, a8 n the 
three former 1 5 by 
' Mikaging the Beds of early Cicadibers and Melow.. 
Let the cucuniber and melon hot-beds Which were made 


2 month or two be- carefully examined, und fee if 
they are of 2 er e of any 25 f 


W 85 2 be particularly attended to u ſealdn, : 
plants will not yield fine fruit, nor plentiful 


TL Tele beds are deff a proper 
zende den you per 5-1 OO 
I 2 


* 
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the fruit will ſet freely, and they 
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be much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible. Thi 


muſt be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the fide; | 
of 2 beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 
mon ts. Us La * enen ; 
This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which 
means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, ang 
wall allo ſwell Yindt,. and 
will grow to a handſome ſize, -- l 


Air ihould be admitted to che plants every day, This 


is done by raiſing the lights on the back part of the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the temperature of the heat in the beds, and ac, 
cording as the weather will permit; that is, remembering 
if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the weather 
mild, not to fail to raiſe the glaſſes from one, two or three 
inches high, as the heat of the day increaſes, but eſpeci, 
ally in ads days; but in cloudy days, when there is 2 
ſharp air, or high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights but little 
at ſuch a time, or ſometimes not at all if very cold. 

For the purpoſe of raifing the lights to admit air, &c, 
you ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for each 
light, which ſhould be made wedge faſſion, making the 
biggeſt end three inches and a half thick, flop'd off to 
nothing at the other, and with thoſe you can readily rail: 


the lights to what height you ſhall judge proper, according 


to the warmth of the bed or temperature of the weather. 
Let mats be..thrown oyer the glaſſe every evening, 


about ſun-ſetting, and take them off again in the morn- 


ing, about an hour or ſo after it riſes, or as ſoon as the ſun 
mines on the glaſſes, when fun-ſhining weather. 
Water the plants occafionally ; the cucumbers will re- 
quire it often; that is, provided there be a good heat in 


tte hot-bed, fad the weather mild and funny ; whena mo: 


— 


alſo let all decayed male flowers be taken away, pas 


derate watering ner ey Bees or five days, or a weck, 


will be requiſite ; but let this article be applied in moderate 
quantities. | nnn 

Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, 
for they will require it; but when theſe plants are about 
ſetting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly 
at that time, as much humidity would retard. its ſettingand 


prevent its ſwelling freely, 
2 5 — 


. 1 13 : 13 N 44 1 | 
decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon 43 
they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons; | 


ways _ 


/ 
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always a ſufficiency of the'freſh bloſſoms for the office of 
iümpregnation, as below. nn, 
n hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion 
the leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be 
proper to ſhade them for two or three hours, 8 the 
greateſt heat, with a thin mat, or with a little looſe hay 
ai er age en: HS 
Impregnate, or ſet the young fruit of cucumbers with 
the farina of the male bloſſom. The flowers of cucumbers 
and melons are male and female; ſeparate on the ſame 
plant, and the females produce the fruit; the males are 
often erroneouſly called falſe bloſſoms; and many perſons 
in conſequence of that notion, pull them off; but they 
are ſo far from being falſe bloom, that they are by nature 
deſigned to impregnate the female flowers, to render them 
fruitful ; for the antheræ in the centre of the male bloſſom 
being furniſhed with a fine powder, which being diſperſed 
on the ſtigma in the centre of the female, the fecundation 
is effected, and the fruit in a day or two after will begin 
to ſwell, and in a fortnight will be arrived to a proper ſize 
for cutting; ſo that without the aſſiſtance of the male bloſ- 
ſom, the females having the embryo fruit at their baſe; | 
| withers and decays ; and the infant fruit turns yellow and | 
| . 81 . di th F 4 
| erefore it is of e ce to preſerve a ſufficiency 
| of.the male flowers, for the pur poſe —— — | 
temales; and in the early culture of cucumbers, &c. it is 
eligible to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, 
obſerving for this purpoſe, to detach ſome new expanded 
male bloſſoms with the ſtalk to each, and holding the ſtalk . 


1 8 

? between the finger and thumb, and pulling off the petal or 

. flower. leaf ſurrounding the male organ; then with the re- 

: muning enthera, or central part, touch the ſtigma af the 

2 female, ſo as ſome of the farina or niale powder of the 

5 anthera adheres to the ſtigma, a little of which being ſuffi- 

cient ta effect the impregnation. n boy 414 

- | Phis operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be performed 

| by hand, to early plants that are/ſhut up in frames, beforg 

y the ligkts or glaſſes can be admitted ſufficiently open to give 

0 free acceſs toa large current of air, or flying inſects, ſuch ay + 
3 bees, Kc. all of which affiſt in conveying the farina of the 

| male bloom to the females; as is evident in plants expoſed 
3 to the opektzanre 220d e thong 554g eb 24 Ja 2 IS | 
5 05 The above operation of fecundating, or, as.the garden- MK 


* ers 
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ers term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould: be performed the ſame 
day the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully ex. 
panded is the proper period, | K 84 | 
The female or fruit-bearing flowers, are readily: diſtia | 
guiſhed at fight from the males; the former having ahyay; 
the germen or embryo fruit placed immediately under the 
baſe of the flower; or, in other words; the fruit 
Iſſues forth with the flower-bud on its top. viſible from it: 
Art irruption from the ſtem of the plant; but the male. 
bloſſom is placed immediately on the top of its foot-ſtalk, 
without any appearance of germen, or fruit under its baſe, - 
Making Riages 10 plant out Cucumbers and Melons, under 
Dale Hand-Glafſts. ic *: Di dog's 
Make hot-bed ridges,. about the middle or latter end of 
this month, for. the cacumbers or melon plants raiſed laſt 
month; in order to be planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 
Theſe e ne hand or bell-glaffes, ſhould, 
at this time, be made the greateſt part above ground, not 
digging deep trenches, as is often practiſed, herein to 
make them; for by chat practice, you canndt readihy Une 
the beds. quite down to the bottom when the heat declines. 
The making them ix deep trenches in May, when either 
bat very moderate linings, or ſometimes none at all, willbe 
required, is not improper ; but at this ſeaſon do not make 
trenches deeper than about fix inches. 13 
Each bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet and: 
half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be more 
eligible, by-ſupporting a more durable heat; and ſhould | 
be three or four feet wide. 
© But where there is plenty of dung it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide; and if there are more than 
one ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before 
another; allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet 
detween ridge and ridge; and if theſe ſpaces or alleys 
are, in aboũt a month or five weeks after, filled with new 
hot dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in a freſl 
heat to the beds, which will be found to be of great ad- 
vantage to the plants. See May. n 
»The beds being made as above directed, then in two, 
three, or four days after, when the dung will be ſettled, 
and the heat ariſen to the top of the bed, lay on the earth: 
this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every-part, | 
' _ Whenthis is done, mark out the holes for the pls 


z 
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three feet and a half aſunder: then ſet on the bell or hand- 
glaſſes , one over each hole, and keep them cloſe don till 
the dung has thoroughly warmed the-earth ; then proceed 
to put in the plants. Che _ 
et two melon-plants be ſet for each glaſs, but you may 


plant three or four cucumber plarits under each ; s S 
if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of ear 


about their roots, ſo as they may not feel much check in 
their growth by removal. 


As ſoon as they are planted, let them be moderately 
_ watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and the wa- 
terings ſhould be afterwards occaſionally repeated; for 
they will require to be refreſhed with that article once or 


twice a week, according to the degree- of warmth in the 


bed, and a temperature of the weather; but let modera-  * 


tion be always obſerved in performing this work, eſpe- 
cially when newly planted. y "I. 
- Shade the plants occafiunaity from the fun, when it 13 
powerful, till they have taken gobd root in the new earth; 
ut when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag- 
ging, let them enjoy it freely; ß 
Let the glaſſes be covered every night with mats : this 
ſhould be conſtantly praQtifed every night dll the end of 
May, or beginning ot middle of Jane. 
Remember, if the plants have not been ſto or top- 
ped befure, it muſt now be done: this is te be done when 
e plants have.two or three rough leaves z obſerving, at 


time to pinch off the top of the plant in the manner di- 5 


rected laſt month; and each. plant thus treated will 
duce two, three, or four ſhoots, or runners; and when 


theſe runners have three joints, and if no fruit appear, it 
will alio be proper to ſtop them again, by pinching. off 


the top of each at the thard joint, which will cauſe each 
of theie runners to put out two or three more ſhoots; and 
by that practice, the plants will be well farnifhed with 
fruittul runners 3 for it is from theſe lateral ſhoots that we 


at the tirſt joint, &. as above, they 'often produce 
only one or two principal runners from each plant, 

thele would perhaps run a yard in length without ſhewing 
one fruit, but eſpecially the cucumbers, | 
* Song Cucumber and Melon Sceds, ' 

| Sow the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons the beginning 

of this month, to raiſe ſoma plants to ridge out, under 


are to expect the fruit: as when the plants are not — 
and 


n hand 


* a 
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hand or bell- 2 285 in May. See the dee of ll 
mont. 


* Lettucer. 


Tranſplant cos, and Cilicia lettuce, or any. other forts 
that require it, where they ſtand cloſe, both thoſe of the 
| winter ſtanding, and ſuch as were ſown. in February, or 
Karl) in the laſt month. 

Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly, one ſpade deep, and rake the ſurface 

| ſmooth, then plant thefettuces about ten or twelve inches 
diſtant each way; water them immediately, and repeat it 
occaſionally in dry weather, till they have taken 800d 
root. 

Sow cos and cabbage lettuce; alſo. the ſeeds. of the 
large admirable cabbage lettuce, which is ſingularly fine; 
likewiſe the, Cilicia and imperial, or any other ſorts of let. 
tuces, may be ſown any time this month. _. | 

Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open fitwa- 
tion ; ſow the ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake 
them in lightly. 

at the ſowings once à fortnight, or thereabouts 
1 re may be a regular ſucceſſion, 


Small Sallading. 


* e ſmall fallading, at- leaſt once every week ; the 
Forts are creſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and turnep, - 
Draw ſome flat ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where the 
ad is rich and light; ſo the ſeeds therein, each kind | 
ſeparate, and cover them lightly with earth. | 
Water them moderately if the weather ſhould be &y, 
15 which will greatly promote their growth. 
If thoſe In the open ground are attacked with hoary 
morning froſts, water it off before the ſun comes on the 
W as in the two former months. 


#11 Radiſbe. . 


: Thin the general crops of radiſhes where whey: have ariſe 
5 too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches 
aſunder, nal clear them from weeds. 
Radiſh-ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped, and ſalmon-co- 
loured ſorts; ſhould be ſown at three different times this 
month; by which means a conſtant ſupply of young ra- 


I may be obtained, allowing about twelve or- — | 
4 | ye 


apr.) Thin Nr Une e amv 


an open ſituation for this ſeed: ſow it evenly on the ſur- 
face, and rake it well in, and the pants will come. up in 
a few days at this ſeaſon. ,. 

The crops, of early. Aae in general, _ſhould., be 
often watered in dry. weather; this will promote their 
foeljing Rs and will prevent their growing hot. and | 
ſic 1. | 3: 


Where the white turnep-rooted, or ſmall — radiſhes 
are required, ſome ſeed may Mill be un any time this | 
month. 

They Bd de Lowe in an open moll erz acid WI. 
the leaves" of the plants are about an inch broad, "the 
ſhould be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance. * 

Bat as to the large 8 ' turnep-rooted radiſhes, Na 
black and white ſorts, the principal ſeaſon for poo tone 
is in July; and thoſe from that ſowing will be fit to dra 
in September and October, when they will eat very mild 

Hoe the tyrnep-radiſhes ſowed laſt month, to ve or. fix 


"IT arnep-ragted Radl her. 4 * ; a 5 


inches diſtance. 


0 *4% n 


Spinach. 
Sow fpinach where ed; it will yet facceed, and 


may be ſown any time this month. 


Where a conſtant ſupply of this plant i is required, you 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a fortnight at leaſt ; obſervin 
the round-leaved ſpinach is ftill the Lend fort to ſow 
now, which may be ſowed either broad caſt and raked i 1 
or in ſhallow drills. 

Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former month, and 
thin the Plants o out to four or five Inches diſtance. i 


Kidney-Beans. 


"hap Kidney | -beans, of the early kinds, the taint 
of this month.” 


Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them; whine? it is de- 


ended from old winds, and open to the ſun; draw drills 
an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the beans 
in the drills two inches apart, and draw the earth ually 
over them; do not cover them more than an inch deep; 
for, if covered too deep at this * time, they do not 
come up well, but riſe e beſides hogs. are - 
* apt n. N 
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days between each time of ſowing; .choofing at 1 


> 
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© Theſe ſhould be planted in dry weather, for the ſeed 
cannot bear PR at this early ſeaſon ; it be 


in 
rot in the 4, if placted in a rainy tine. 1 "BY 


About the middle ot twentieth of this month, you may 
t ſome kidrey-beans for a principal crop. 


The ſpeckled dwarf Bade We and the Batterſca aul 
— dwarfs, are proper kinds for this plantation, 
They may be planted in à free ſituation, CY tuo 
Feet and a half, at heat, between the rows. 


\ Aparagur. | : | 
Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let thi 
"HG be fniſhed the 525 week in this month, ſor the buds - 
| you ſhopts, will now be forming below in great ſor« 


Rake thebeds ſmooth E after they ＋ forked, 
us may. yok bs planted where required 


now, take root very. freely; but let a 
eule by the middle of f the month *- 1 


all not Reel we if planted later. 


es the ſame method be obſerved in planting den, wu | 
mentioned in the former months. 


Sow aſparagus ſeed, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe 
: a for new plantations, where required. | 
Dreſſing and planting Artie bolt. 
22 * were not dreſſed and flipped laf 
month, be now. done, for: they will n) have 
we þ > ver rig ag bent, which will be ſhot up a little 
"A _— the ground, . 
t 


thy ome *thod bſerved i dreſſing them # 
ATR ME. 0 * 


Plant artichokes where wanted ; they will y * | 
| _—_y = the foll * 88 5 provid Sos a 
in the m 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for ere 1 in 
open fitnation, and lay ſome good. rotten. dung — 


l Fpthy Let yo plants be pro 
and prepùred. as in laſt month, ATED rows, po 
and a, half aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor mot! 


than a yard diſtance from each other in the rome, 2 0 , 


good watcring, 
| 3 Cabbage: and Saws. 4 | 
Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the erde, 


N yet remaining in thei? winter beds, or all . 


— ”- I - 


— 
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tend planting out finally this fo ring, 
= — - s; and — it be 425 e be nning, or as 
ſoon as poſſible this month, that they may get good 
before ry e ſets ia 4 give the plants a little water ag 
ſoon as planted, | 
Dias up ſome earth about the ſtems of forward cabbage 
plants; it will Rrengther them, and greatly Encourage 
their 


Sow ſavoy 25 cadbage feeds, to raiſe fome erte of 
for ſome ummer cabbages, and à general fu 

full earths er ſavoys for « Yue uſe, and a fall whiter 
crop; z the os ſorts mentioned laſt month are proper, Let 
theſe ſeeds be ſown in an open fituation, and rake "them in 


equally, 


dome of the ſaydy and cabbage plants which were fown s 


in February and March, for a forward autumn erop, ſhould 


be thinned and pricked out inte 3 to get firength de · 


1 they are planted out for 3 

Let this be done when the plants have leaves ons or. by 
inches broad : preparirg beds of good earth about three 
and a half wide, in AN open ſituation. - Let the 1153 
plants be drawn out regularly from the ferd-bed; ind 


t them in the beds prepared for them, at four _ five 
| hey diſtance every (ty ware Water them 1 
and repeat it occaſional dry weather, . 
The Tamaller plants I hy are left in the ſeed-bed; Pould 


de cleared ee z then give them 
to ſettle the earth about their roots, . cr 
out the others ; they will chen 8 7 _— * 
three weeks be in ane 

Bore-c E l 


- Yow curled bore - eule, ſometimet an mn 1 and 


green cole, for there are two p ages 24s. one green, ang 
the other of a dark red or brown co are of the 


kind, but never cabbage, of turn in their leaves to forts 


any cloſe head, and . for winter and ſpring. 
Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed, for their being ſo 


| vey handy co alma wo ied the ſevereſt cold ; and they 72 


extremely ſweet, but eſpecially the ſprouts which ariſe from 


the fides of the ſtalks, which 6acrally Fon up tall, and 


furniſh,. beſides the top hend, numerous fige ſprouts, 'their 


whole length, next ſpri 


The ſeed may 2 time this month the carlos 
Wis ſowed now, the wore tine the plas ill las to grow 


ſummer 


both 


„ 
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ſtrong and tall, both to produce large heads, and gręat 
abu —— * ſide ſprouts : but for a more Ne 
count, ſee the work of May, _ rb charts Fans 


% * TE K th «27 A ; 224 
#8 M, Cauli loser. ot 


The N cauliflower plants under hand-glaſſes, ſhould 
have earth drawn up to their ſtems. This will be of great 
ſervice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let 
care be taken that no earth is drawn into their hearts. 
The hand or bell-glaſſes may ſtill be continued over 
theſe plants on nights, and cold wet weather; but in 
warm days, and when there are warm rains, let them be 
at ſuch times expoſed to the free air; but when the plant: 
are conſiderably ad vanced in growth, the glaſſes ſhould be 
raiſed proportionably high on props ; firſt drawing a border 
of earth, two or three inches high, or more, round each 
Plant ; then place the props upon that, and ſet the glaſſes 
on the props; but towards the end of this month, er be- 
Finning of next, if the plants are grown . confiderably 
* the glaſſes ſnould be taken entirely * WY 
» . Young. cauliflower plants raiſed from ſeed, ſowed laf 
. month, ſhould now be pricked out into nurſery-beds or in 
hot-beds, See March. | 1 * r | | 13 

The cauliflower plants which were raiſed from feed early 
this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good, fome of the 
Krongeſt, abgut the Jatter end of this month, and the ref 


L 


in May and June. 2 re | TAE l 
Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in z 
Free-fituation ; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be {pread 
over the piece, and dug in, Put in the e about two 
feet, or thirty inches diſtant from each other every way. 
Water them immediately after they are planted ; and in 
dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, till the plants 
Dave e ed root, 
a *. LE il 15 >. Broccoli. * 5 f LM | 

Sow broccoli for 4 full crop to come in for autumn, 
winter, and early fpring fepply ; chooſe ſome early purple, 
to come in for autumn, and late purple to ſtand the 
winter for the general crop, and à proportionable ſupply of | 
the white or cauliflower broccoli; fow them in an open 
ſpace of light rich ground, each fort ſeparate, and rake 
chem in evenly ; the plants will ſoon come up, and be fit 
% ant ein „nn 


* — 


planted out. 
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If any early plants were raiſed. in the former months for 
autumn uſe and beginning of winter, let ſome of them be 

| now pricked Out into nurſery- beds, to get ſtren gih for 
planting out finally early in June, &c. See that article 

in the work of the laſt and former months. 


Onions and Leeks, © 


Wei . 6.4 * 
Onions and leeks may be yet ſowed where required; 5 
Let theſe ſeeds be ſown the beginning of the month, fbr 
they will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the 
* 4 * 324 ont ' = 5 1 #4 


onions. | 


For the method of preparing the ground and ſowing theſe | 
ſeeds, ſee the article Onions and Lcets in the former month, . 


: . l . p 8 . — 1 
1 + . 4 


. 
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The young celery-plants, which were ſown-in February 


or March, for an early crop, will be fit to prick out tos 
wards the middle or latter end of this month, into a 


.nurſery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot-bed; - wel 


Prepare a ſpot of rich ground, form it into three feet 
wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; then thin out a 


quantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed- bed, and plant 
them into this, at about three inches. diſtance every way; 


or may alſo prick ſome into a moderate hot - bed to forward 
them; then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at 


times till the plants have taken freſn root. 


The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month or ſix 


weeks, to get ſtrength before they are planted out for good 
into the trenches. isse ah ales beg 
As theſe early ſown plants, after they become ſit for 


uſe, will not continue long before they will run up ſor 


ſeed, there ſhould not be any large quantity of them 


U 


” 
if 


Sow ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this. 


month, to raiſe ſome plants for a general crop, and to 


ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in March. 348) a:zx4t 
Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and make 
the ſurface even; ſow the ſeed thereon moderately. thick, 
and either rake it in lightly 3 and in dry weather, give 


. moderate waterings, both before and after the io 


comes up. 


Sowing Cardoons. 


Where cardoons are required, and if the ſowing of 
them was omitted laſt month, it may ſtill be done the 


"2 
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boy of this ; obſerving the ſame method as direQted 
arch. 

And for their farther culture, ſee the work of 11 
June, and Fay. 

Carroti and Parſnepr. 

Carrots may yet be ſowed, if required]; but In order ty 
have tolerable ſi ned roots, in ſome reaſonable time in ſum. 
mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning of the month. 
Where, however, a ſupply of young carrots are required, 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the and the ſecand 
towards the latter end of the mon 

Parſneps may alſo till be ſowed in the 3 tun 

month — if ſowed later, the crop will not ſucceed well, 
For the method of ſowing both cartots and parſneps, ſee 
the work of March. : 
Sewing Nafturtiumt. _ 

Sow naſturtium ſeed 1 1 will c e : draw 
grilt or drills, near an inch deep, 4 under, ot 
a ſingle drill under any fence, &ec, d the ſeed two of 
three inches apart, and draw the earth 3 over m. 

Soaving Pot Herbs, Sc: | 
and fweet-marjoram Mould now be ſown, if not 
done laſt month; alſs ſavory and hyſſop. | 

Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and 


having dug ground evenly, and divided it into ſmall 
beds, ſow the on the arface, each ſort ſeparate, 
and rake them in Fabi. 


Parſley, chervil, a coflander may yet be ſowed ; drin 
Mallow lle for theſe ſeeds ; fow them in the drill 
_ not very thick, and cover them with earth about | 
1 of an inch deep. 
age and bugloſs where wanted ; alſo claty, an 
gelben ** ſeurvy-graſs, carraway, and tarduus, Let 
theſe ſceds be ſown thin, on ſeparate beds of good exrth, 

and rake them in. 
Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds may alſo be ſowed uon, 
Bn any bed or border of common N 5 and raked i 
evenly, or in drifls drawn with an hoe. 
| Planting Pot and Jweet Herbs. 4 
Plant flips of bin, Penng-venal, and chamoinil, 
where: wanted. Theſe ſhould be planted in the place: 
where they are to remain, as eight 1e ee e, 


Mir 


2 


' young Plants, | 


n 4 2 
| of das at 9 85 weelre inches diſtance 5 diſtance every way. 
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Mint ſucceeds very well planted any time thle month ; 
the method o fn, it now is, bach by geriet the 
by cuttings of the ſtalks 

By young plants. > Proceed to ſome old mint- beds, aud 
ſlip off a proper d of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots 
tha ate about three or four to five of fix inches 125 
drawing them up carefully with a 15 root to each 
then ot the them it rows, allowing fix inches between each | 


tow 4 and let them be ſet about 


ur inches apart in the 


| lines. Water them as ſoon as they are plunted, and re- 
eat it frequently in ary weather, till the plants are well 


rodt 
Dy euttings.— When the ſpring ſhoots in the old beds, 
ke have advanced from about, fix to ten of fificen inches 
high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of 
about half a'foot j plant them in rows, as above directed, 


and giv a watering ; they will readily grow and myl- 


tiply-ex 


Slips of — 2 and. tarragon may yet be planted, 
likewiſe chives and ſortel. 
They —_— be planted where they are to remain; al. 


lorng only cight er ine inches ditaace berween plant x 


Plane 0: £6 they. will 
Let e Gp or eg of l ſum⸗ 


wer, thoſe of the year not being 1 till next month or 


i Upplng off» quantity of about five, Git, ar Me, 

4 in feng ng and plant Jn in « ſhady bordet, at 

four or five EY. . inſerting them 1 1570 the n 

lon 5 ah aps: e No fre way in dry 2 
ther. will make good nts guſt or ; 

2 and may then be take beds 


me, hyſſop, ſavory, and marjoram, grow freely 
W rag 6 „ month. * 


Sen be r Ment es 2s the 


ſame. manner as above directed for the fage. 
rn ſtill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, raſe- 
„and lavender, by flips ot cuttings. Likewiſe la- 
ven r-cbtton „and wormwood, 
Let the flips or cuttings be from. four or five to fix os 
eie inches len or thereabouts. Plant them in a ſhady 
wie, ut the ance of fx inch Ben ack ure 


— 


— . — —ä — — ——R a — * 
* 
. 


| | 

| 4 
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and put them full half way in che ground, Let them be 


frequently watered. 


In September they may be OO up, and planted where 


they are to remain, allowing them 2 foot Ts each 
n Shire e 
| | C apficum and Leveragpler: FS 

Soy wag nah and love-apples, for their fruit to ickle 
1 for ſoups, &c. if you omitted ſowing laſt month; the 
beginning or middle of this being ſtill a proper ſeaſon 
for, that work, das! to ſow chem i in a Rer. 4 as di- 
rected i in March. ON SET $6.) 

9676 . 


Tarneps may be fo wed any 5 this * for. a full 


ſummer crop; this feed is of a quick growth, and the 

plants will appear a few days FS the ſeed'is ſoun. 
Let this 10 

derately thin, and as equally as poftble; tread it down re- 

gularly, and rake it in with a light and even han. 
Hoe and thin the early turneps which were ſown the 

former month, leavirig th 

WY from each other. 8 

", Scorzonera' and vella pou?) +>, 
' Sow ſcorzonera and falſafy,” about bat: kde of thi 


month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are ſown 


earlier than that time, are apt to rün up for ſeed before 
the roots acquire their due ſize, and are thereby Tendered 
uſeleſs. 5 n Tay 5 19 21005 en 

"Sow them "ſeparatthy' in open fituativns, © and vals 
them i —__ 57H : | 

They will require thinning in May or Fane to fee or fr 
inches Minde, and the roots will attain perfection in 
autumn, and continue 


LS young. * And mn 250 Ee” * 111 


Purſlans may be coed now, if warts I h n 


bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow it 
evenly on the ſurface, and rake it in lightly; Water the 
bed often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot fun 
till the plants are come up, and have gotten a lite 
ſtrength. 

But if cold or very wet weather, ſow ſome either in 3 
Hot-bed, under ſhelter of _ or in o Oden wy bord 
and defended from cold, Ke. 


- 


- 5 4 
4 N - * ” 
* 
* 1 . 
* 


ed be ſown in an open ſpot Powe? around, 2 


e plants even a eight det 


alt winter till ſpring follow- | 
ing; are by many much eſteemed both to boil Ou 0 | 
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people much eſteemed to uſe in ſummer ſallads. 


each time of planting. 


beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a 


. 
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This plant being of 2 moift cold nature, is by many 
; | Beans. , I 75 = 
plant more beans : this ſhould be done at three different 


times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days between 


The long-podded beans are a proper kind to plant at 
this time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer; it is 
alſo a fine eating bean, if gathered while young; and is a 
2 very profitable bearer for the uſe of a family. They 
may | planted any time this month, allowing the diſtance 
of a yard between the rows. _ 3 

The Windſor bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or atly of | 
the large kinds of beans, may yet be planted. 

Let theſe” be alſo" planted in rows, a yard at leaſt 


aſunder. © © * 5. 


But in planting the 
between the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between; and, if four feet aſunder, may plant two rows, 
either of thoſe or ſpring-ſown cabbages, to come in for 
autumn or winter ſervice. _ 2 FROR® 
The white-bloſſom beans are great favourites with many 
people; they may alſo be * any time this month, 
t the rows be two feet and a half aſunder. Wy 
Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none excel them f. 
eating whilſt young ; and they are plentiful bearers, for 
their ſtalks are generally loaded with pods, from the ,yery 
bottom to the top. e 
Any other ſorts of beans required to increaſe the variety, 
may now be planted. | ne PIs ogg e 
Draw earth to the ſtems of all ſorts of beans which are 
come up ; this ſhould be done when the plants are from 
about three to ſour or five inches high, and it will greatly 
forward their growth. Wen | 1 


. 


above, or any other large kind 


*. 
7 


— 


' 2207 14:2.421 0 
E 1 6 2 wh 4 : 8 * Peas. bs * — 4 Se + - 1 1 
Sew peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where n 


conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
own at leaſt every fortnight. © - 


The marrowfat and Spaniſh morottos; being of the lirge 
kinds, are boch very fine eating peas and great bearers, and 


ak © 
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.are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon ; likewiſe the 
rouncival is a fine large pea for a late crop; but any 
other of the large kind of peas may be ſown any ting 


: is month. i 

2M I The: hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 
alſo proper to be ſowed now, if required: for moſt ſorts vil 

ſucceed if ſown any time in this month. , 
Draw earth to ſuch. rows of peas which are come up and 
advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the plant, 

and forward them greatly in their growth. 1 

Izhꝛis earthing ſhould always be performed, for the fi 
N when the plants are about three or four inche 


8 PW 6 6 

Set ticks to peas where you intend it, for them to climb 
upon. This ſhould be done when the plants are about 
five or fix inches high, obſerving to have ſticks of a pro- 
per height; that is, for the marrowfat and other large 
peng, they ſhanld be fix or ſeven feet high z but thoſe of 
Four or ve. feet, wall do for the hotſpurs, and other (mal 
Torts of peas. - - 1 


* 


5 Petatees. oy 
© Potatoes may yet be ſueceſoſully planted, If it was omi 
ted in the former month ; but they ſhould be Planta the 
friſt or ſeeon d week in this month ; for, when planted laier 
| than that time, they do not always ſucceed well. 
Note, however, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the 
middle or latter end of this month, and have bad very 
fine autumn crops 3 and have ſometimes been obliged io 
: lant in May, and have alſo had tolerable good ſuccels 
* But 1 ſhoyld-not adviſe this late planting for general ptac- 
tice ; only that in caſe the ground intended for Planting 
is not vagant, or cannot be ſooner got ready, and in wh 
caſe, you may venture to plant them, with tolerable hops 
of ſucceſs ; and, eſpecially if it proves a dripping ſumme, 
. Aer, expe a good full crop fit to take up avout 
aelmas. 


For the method of planting theſe roots, ſee the work of | 


"0 7 277 Deſtroy Weeds. | * 
„Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from 
en part of the garden, The uimof diligence ow 


. > 20" ® oz © © <«< it f. . no, ho, 


— 


Take the Ne of dry e and hoe the 
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de uſed to deſtroy them while they. are young, before they 
. the ſtart of the crops. 

Pay particular regard to your (all crops 3 a3 onions, 

2 4 Os and the like ; weeds grow much quicker 

do and if they are not weeded in time, either 

we hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds will. ſoon 

dyertop the plants, and occafion mach labour and trouble 


to clear them. 


und between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and 
e and . e * Pan: ne to . 


44 1 


— 


2 


- Goprgs gn * 
| on may ſow the AY of = 2 MY 
* n 
The orange gourd, | | 
Tho petrſap gourd © * LITAT TIVIATY 
The warted goutd- * Ha e B87 * 
- The long gourd. * * 1 2 . . TENG aff 273677 


The ſquaſh, or eglabaſn. 

Common pompion, or gunbin, many din. - 5 
With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of, . of the above 

forts, i is to be obſerved, that, in order to 


they 5 he ſown.in a hot- bed, either under à frame and 
lights, or dig a wide hole, a ſpade deep, and put therein a 
large wheel-baxrowful ' or two of hot. „ and: cover this 
2 or ſix inches deep with light earth ; then” draw ſmall 
drills, and ſow- 88 chem near half an inch 
deep, and place a hand or dell. $ over the bed; or, for 
want: of thoſe, à ſmall. frame, corered either wich a glaſs 
or oiled=paper light ; obſerving alſo, to throw a mat, &C. 
over the bed On hts. When the plants , give 
4 of air every day, by raiſing the glaſs ; for they muſt 
brought by degrees to the open air fully, to 
and 24 — them for tranſplanting in May. 
ele ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until the third or 


ö rien. 


ring the plants 
to produces and tipen their fruit — in autumn, 


— 


it is highly proper to take up the trees ſome time before, to 
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tranſplant by the third or fourth weck in May, which is 
ſoon. as they can generally thrive in the ſull open air. 
But if required to have any of the curious ſorts of theſe 
plants to produce ripe fruit as early as poſſible, ſow the 
ſeed as above, about the middle of the month; either in | 
the places where they are to remain, upon holes of hot 
dung, covering them with hand-glafſes until the end of 
May, or may be raiſed in a hot-bed as before directed, 
and planted out under hand-glaſſes ; or for want of ſuch, 
plant them cloſe under a warm fence in May, 
But for the method of their further culture, and proper 
places to plant them in, ſee the work of May, 


4 * 
* 3 % + * - ot. 12 * 52 Do 1. 
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Planting Fruit- tree. 


RUIT-TREES may yet be planted, where required, 

The ſorts which will now ſucceed are apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. But rather than loſe a ſeaſon, you 
may alſo venture to plant apricot, peaches, and nectarines, 
or any other ſorts of fruit- trees; for moſt ſorts will yet take 
root tolerably well, though probably they will not ſhoot { 
freely, not be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer 
well as thoſe which were planted a month or two ſooner, 
Obſerving; however, that where late planting is neceſfarj, 


> 


— — a 


— 


check their ſhooting, and lay them by the roots, in a trench 
of earth, till they can be plan tod. 
Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 
kind of fruit - trees now, let them be planted the firſt or ſe: 
cond week in the month, if poſſible; for they will not take 
root fo well if planted later.. 
When they are planted, let every tree have a large wa. 
tering pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe 
among their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking forth feb 
fibres. Let thewaterings be repeated in dry weather, about 
ene wot <6 ron bor een ee OUR 
New planted: trees in general, but particularly ſuch a 
are planted late in the ſpring, ſhould be frequently * 


— 


. ©> 
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ed in dry weather 3 but once in a. week or ten days, or 
thereabouts, will be often enough... In dong of this, let 
their heads be ſometimes watered as well as their roots. 
To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of new 
planted trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 


| 

| WH the ground, round their ſtems; this will keep out the ef- 
feds of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain a due 
| WH -noifture,. with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering, now | 
and then; W Svc | nr 
FA 1 FR | 


Defrey Injetts. © Wee N 
Inſects often do much damage to fruit · trees, if not pre- 
vented. This is the time they begin to breed on the 
leaves and new made ſhoots of young trees, and alſo on 
old trees, which are of a weakly growth. Proper means 
ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them in time, before they ſpread 
too far. OE TED 3 e eee e ee 
Wall-trees in particular, more eſpecially peaches and 
nectarines, ſhould be frequently looked over for them. 
Where you perceive. any of the leaves of theſe trees to 
curl up, it is a n of inſects. Let the worſt of 
theſe leaves be taken off as ſoon as they appear; and if 
. e ends of any of the young ſhoots. are allo. attacked, 
$, prune away ſuch infected parts; and let all the branches 
_ be frequently daſhed with water in dry weather, with a 
hy hand-water engine : this wall do a great deal in preventing 
the inſects from ſpreading, provided the precaution is ta- 


, ken in time, before their numbers are much increaſed. 
bot where any of the wall-trees, uns or Wigs are much 
er. 4 ; . "8 g p 6 1 1 wS vb * : Vs , . f. 0 N * 

over-run with theſe ſmall; vermin, let the following pre- 
Y Kuuon be taken to deſtroy them. ie 1121 [1 P 44306% 
2 | Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 
' | ** 


with inſects; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, and ſcatter ſome 


of itover all the branches, but moſt on thoſe places where 


4 the inſects are troubleſome... This mould be ſtrewed over 
e. the trees on a morning, and! 


de et it remain, It will greatly 
enaaith the ine chr ang vot in che leaf injure the plaps Br 
rult, - | a d 01. 41141 toi beth: 26: 6] * + 242i ; | 
But for deſtroying inſe&s on fruit-'rees, there * 19 
rention called Fumigating Bellows, having a tube or pipe 
to fix on occaſionally, in which is burned tobacco; and hy 
working the bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco wall iſue 


\uth im a full ſtream, and yl the 


* 8 


— 


* 
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This machine is fold by moſt of che tin- men and bn. 
xiers in London, and other great towns. 


KEY Prepagating Hines. 3 155 0 
Where it was omitted in the precedin month, 51, 
may ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a tupply of ney 
plants, - V * pl . 

FE, hor the method of planting them, ſes the work d 

arch. | F | 

Vines are alſo propagated, by layers, and it is not yet 
too late to lay them; obſerving that the one year's ſhoot 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or fou 
inches deep in the earth, together ſometimes with that part 
of the branch the ſhoots proceed from, leaving about three 


+ & Þ» 


buds of the young ſhoots out of the ground,  _—- 
They will be well rooted by Michielmas ; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted whe 
required. E | 
Begin the Summer-drefſing of Vines, 
__ Vines, againſt walls, thould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, be ad. 
ae 5 numerous ſpring-ſhoots, and the uſeleſs ones 
mould be'difplaced, — _ p 
In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to dil. 
-place only ſuch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſelels; 
there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots from the old 
branches, but thefe ſeldom produce grapes; therefore let 
moſt of theſe ſhoots be robbed off cloſe, except in ſuch place 
"where a ſupply of new wood is, or will apparently be 
wanted, which ſhould be well attended to; and leave fo 
the preſent, all the ſhoats which ariſe from the laſt year's: 
w od; but where two ſhoors riſe from one eye, let the \ 
worſt be taken away; for if they were both to be left, one 
Nag ſtarve the other, and the fruit of neither would be 
: Let it be obſerved; that this dreffing or diſplacing 0 
. uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time to be performed chiefly 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe 
Ihe uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful ones, 
wWuhen of due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, n 
a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the . 
vantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth, top* 
ter with that of the fruit. bh 17 


By the above early regulating the gtape-vines, the 
bunches of grapes will be large and fine, and will 'ripta 
more regular and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered: 
to run into confuſion, before they are looked over; be · 
ſides, by timely going over the vines, as above, one may do 
2s much in one hour as in ſix, when the ſhoots of all ſorts 
are ſuffered to run and mix in à confuſed manner, one 
F ad 

The vines in the viney ould now have | 
to them. If it was not done before, let this be done the 
beginning of the month. r £62) * nm: 
Pix the takes firmly in the ground; then let the vines 
be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtan ces. 

The ground between the rows of vineyard vines, ſhould. 
be kept perfectly free from weeds; for a t deal of 
ſaceef depends upon keeping the ſurface with re- 
gard to the of the fruit. aer 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them be- 
fore they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs. | 
 Prote&iing the Blyſoms, c. of Wall-irtes from Froſt, 

Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on 
wall- trees, particularly thoſe of the choice forts — | 
peaches, and neCtarines, as in February and March, _- 

Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould 
be continued . occaſionally all this month; for although 
there may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the 
weather 1s ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, -that we often 
have ſuch very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of 
the bloſſoms and young fruit on ſuch of the above trees as 
are fully expoſed, r 

Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhould 
de continued occaſionally with'mats, &c. till the fruit is as 
large as the end of a man's little finger; and even then 
they are not always paſt danger, as is often experienced; 

They may be protected either with mats every cold 
night, and taken down in ſine mornings; or in default of 
theſe, if euttings of evergreens are uſed, as laurel, yew, 
ke. let them remain'conſtantly, night and day, till the 
rut is paſt danger. See February and March. _ 


y — 


Rubbing 
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Rubbing off the uſeleſs Buds of Wall-irees, | 
Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine- treez, 
about the latter end of this month, and rub off the ney 
advancing buds of fore - right, and of all ſuch young ſhoots 
as are evidently uſeleſs. | | | | 


That is to ſay, all ſhoots which. are produced direcii 


fore - right, on the front of the branches, ſhould be rubbed 
off cloſe. And likewiſe, all ſuch ſhoots as ariſe in parts of 
the tree, where they are evidently not wanted ; and ſuch a; 
are ſituated in places where they cannot be neatly trained 
in, ſhould alſo, at this time, be diſplaced. - t 
But let it be obſerved, that all regular-placed fide-ſhoots, 
end leaders, and ſuch others which are any-wiſe- properly 
fituated for laying in, muſt be left; and ſhould, when 
of a due length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and in 
a regular mann ert. 10 8 0 
For more particulars reſpecting the ſummer - dreſſing of 
theſe trees, fee May and June. N 
Tybinning Mallifruit. 


Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick du che 
trees. The latter end of chis month will be time enough 


to begin that work, | 
© Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt promiſing 
and beſt ſhaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit fo cloſe 
together as to touch, when full grown. * 
Begin at one ſide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one; and ſingle out in each branch the 
fruit Which you would leave, and let all the reſt on that 
branch he cleared away; then go to the next; and fo pro- 
ceed from branch to branch, in a regular manner. Ses 
next month. | . 


Pruning. 


Pruning, where any remains to be done, ſhould be cons | 


pleted the firſt week of this month. 
5 kata 1 Grafting. 


_ Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 

The forts which will yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 
kinds of apples, pears, and plums ; but they muſt be graft- 
end the beginning of the month; for they wall not ſacceed 
if done later than that time. e of 


— 
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Of new-grafted Trees. 


New grafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſce if the clay keeps cloſe about the grafts ; it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off, Where you find it any way 
defective, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, let 
the old clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its ſtead. 

All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock, below the 
graft, muſt be taken off conſtantly as they are produced ; 
theſe, if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of 
nouriſhment, and prevent its ſhooting freely. 


Naw bukdat Trees. 


Look alſo over new-budded trees; that is to ſay, thoſe 
that were budded laſt ſummer ; they will now begin to 
ſhoot. Examine the young ſhoots, and look, with a careful 
eye, for inſects. If the leaves curl up, inſects are the cauſe 
of it: and if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoots in their 
firſt growth. Let the curling leaves be carefully picked off; 
it will prevent the miſchief ſpreading farther. 

Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtock. 
Let them be taken off as often as they ſhoot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw nouriſhment from the bud, 


Strawberry-Beds. 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners produced from the plants ſhould alſo 
be kept conſtantly cleared away as they advance. But 
where new plantations are wanted, ſome of the beſt runners 

mult be ſuffered to remain till June to form young plants, 
then to be tranſplanted, as directed in that month. 

Water the beds of fruiting plants frequently, in dry 
weather, when they are in bloom; for, if they are not 
duly ſupplied with that article, in a dry time, the fruit 
will be mall, and but a thin crop. 


Early Fruits in forcing. Pt 


Let the fame care be taken of the early fruits of all 


kinds now in forcing, as directed laſt month and Fe- 
bruary. | ; | 


* The 


* 
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Tender annual Flower Plants. 


AKE a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the bet 
' kinds of the early tender annuals, which were ſown 


an February, or beginning, or any time of March. 


Such as cocks-combs, tricolors, double balſams, and 


globe amaranthus, egg plant, double ſtramonium, ſen. 


tive plant, and diamond ficoides, or ice plant. 


Where theſe curious plants are required in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, they muſt at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
hot-bed heat under frames and glaſſes ; and where that i 


pro rly attended to the plants will be large and beauti- | 
ful by the h | 


end of June, or beginning of July, 

Therefore, thoſe tender annuals raiſed by ſowing at the 
end of February, or any time laſt month, ſhould now have 
another hot-bed, in which to prick or plant them to for- 
ward their growth as above; or as directions are given in 
March, that ſuch of theſe tender plants as were raiſed the 
preceding, or early in this month, be pricked out from the 
ſeed bed, into a new hot-bed, three or four inches aſunder, 
and which diſtance being ſufficient room for them to grow, 
for about three weeks or a month, when they will be ſo far 
advanced in their growth, as to interfere with each other; 


they muſt then be allowed a greater diſtance, by removing 


them into another freſh bed, which may be made any time 
in this month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion in regard to the 
growth of the plants. 3 ü 
Make the hot-bed for the above purpoſe of the bel 
hot-dung, ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and 
let the bed be made two feet and a half high, and ſet 1 
frame thereon. : 
When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich, not ſifted, but very well 


broken with the ſpade and hands, and muſt be laid fix or 


ſeven inches thick on every part; and when the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four hours or thereabouts, it 
then be in a right condition to receive the plants. 


-- The 
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The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants very 
carefully out of their preſent bed, with a ball of earth, or 
as ron as will conveniently adhere about their roots, 
and plant them in the new bed, about fix. inches diſtant 
each way ; or ſome alſo in pots ſingly, and plunged in the 
hot-bed; then give the whole a light watering, to ſettle 
the earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 
glaſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded from the ſun till they 
1 have taken freſh root, by throwing a ſingle mat over the 
| glaſſes, at thoſe hours when the ſun is ſo, powerful as to oc- 
0 caſon the plants to flag. Obſerve to raiſe the glaſſes a 
little way, every day, to let the ſteam of the bed paſs 
freely off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, 
let the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little at one corner a-nights, 
and hang a mat before the place ; and when the plants have 
gotten root, and begin to puſh, let them have freſh air 
freely, every mild and calm day to ſtrengthen them, by 
raiſing the upper ends of the lights a moderate height, 
with props ; but muſt be ſhut down every night, provided 


there be no great ſteam ; and the glaſſes always covered 
We | i every night with mats. Ss SFB 
or. Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate 
un HY vaterings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 
the When the plants have advanced in height near to the 
the i vlafſes, then let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fix 
der, inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot ; and 
854 according as the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the 
be frame in proportion, in the manner as directed in the work 


of next month. At each time of raiſing the frame, obſerve 
a, to cloſe up. the vacancy below, by nailing mats to the 


bottom of the frame. | 
| For the particular method of managing the above frame, 
bel ſee the work of May. : 8 2 
* But where there is the convenience of a multiplying 
1 1 crawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing the tall-grow- 
wg coeks-combs, tricolors, and other curious annual 
3 plants, to a due height, it will be a great advantage. 
n his frame is compoſed of two, three, or more different 
ce of frames, all of the ſame length and breadth ; and each about 
ws une or ten inches deep, except the frame for the glaſſes, 
t will and that muſt be twelve inches deep in front, and eighteen 
it it the back, and being all of equal dimenſions in width 
ad length, made in a very exact manner, to fix one on the 
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top of another, ap ang as but one frame, when all thus 
joined; and are to be made uſe of in the following manner: 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid frame be taken u 
and in its place, ſet one of the others, and immediately 
the deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 8 

By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of ten 
inches more room for the plants to ſhoot ; then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſery. 
ing, as above, to let the deepeſt frame be always placed 
uppermoſt, in order to receive the glaſſes. | 

As to thoſe cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, and the like 
kinds, which were ſown in the middle or latter end of 
March, they will now be ready to prick out. 

They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
out upon a new hot-bed: therefore, let one be prepared 
for them, about the beginning, or middle of this month, 
making it about two feet high in dung. Set on a frame, 
and lay in five or fix inches depth of rich earth; then te. 
moving the plants from the ſeed-bed, prick them in this, 
at three or four inches diſtance from each other ; give, 
them a very moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, and 
ſhade the plants carefully from the ſun, till they have taken 
good root. Let the glaſſes be raifed every day, as occaſion 
requires, to let the ſteam out, and alſo to admit freſh air 
to the plants. | | 8 

Theſe plants are to be managed, in every reſpect, as d- 
rected above for the early plants of the ſame kinds. 


Sowving tender Annuals. 


Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender annuals 
was omitted in the two former months, it may ſtill be done; 
and the plants raiſed from this ſowing, may be brought tc 
flower in July, Auguſt, &c, | 

The ſorts which you may yet ſow, are cocks-combs, ui. 
colors, balſams,-globe amaranthus, egg plants, and alſo 
the ice-plant, or any other ſorts, obſerving the ſame meth 
in ſowing as directed in February and March. 


Leſi-tender, or Hardier Kinds of Annual Plants. 


A tight hot-bed-ſhould alſo be made now to prick ſome 
of the ſecond claſs-or tender or hardier kinds of annul 
plants upon, which were raiſed laſt month, "ok 


The 
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The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru, China aſters, 


India pinks, ten- week ſtocks, mignonette, French and Afri- 


can marigolds, and chryſanthemums, hkewife common bal- 
ſams, baſil capſicums, and love apples, yellow ſweet ſultan, 
rſicaria, tree-amaranthus, purple amaranthus, prince*s 
feather amaranthus, love-lies-bleeding amaranthus, con- 
volvulus major, ſcarlet convolvulus, palma-chriſti, ſca- 
bious, alkekengi or winter-cherry, tobacco plant, zinnia, 
Indian corn, gourds in variety, &c. See the catalogue of 
the Second Claſs of Annuals at the end of the book: all of 
which, if pricked out upon a moderate hot-bed, may be 
forwarded conſiderably to a flowering ſtate. 
Therefore it is adviſeable to prepare a moderate hot-bed, 


about the middle or any time of this month, to prick out 


a quantity of each of the above ſorts; make the bed only 
about two feet thick of dung ; and having ſet on a frame, 
earth the bed five or fix inches thick; then draw out of the 


ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, and prick them in 


the new bed, four inches diſtant each way, and give a little 
water; then put on the hghts, and allow Macke from the 
ſun, till the plants have ſtruck root; being careful to admit 
freſh air daily, and repeat the waterings occaſionally. Or 
in default of frames, &c. to place over the above hot bed, 


fix ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be drawn 
over them every night, and alſo occaſionally in the day- 


time, when the weather is very cold, by drawing them 
over the north ſide particularly, to break off the cutting air, 
and leave the front next the ſun open. The plants are to 


temain in this bed about a month, or five or ſix weeks; 


then let them be taken up with a ball of earth about their 
roots, and planted in the borders, or where they are to re- 
main to flower, and ſome in pots. 

The ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and chry- 
ſanthemums, may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balſams, marvel of 
Peru, China aſter, and India pink, love-apples, capſicum, 
ten week ſtocks, mignonette, and of all the other kinds 
before mentioned, See the Lift of the Second Claſi of © 


Aunuali. 


Let the above feeds be ſown in a moderate hot-bed, in 
the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be often 
refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, both before and 
after the plants appear. Where there is no frame to ſpare, 
the bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with 


K 3 mats 
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mats every night, and in bad weather. When the plant 

appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by taking the 
covers entirely off every mild day; but let them be ſhe]. 
tered a-nights, and in'bad weather as aforeſaid, | 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plant 
will be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of ligh 
earth in the natural ground ; and when they have flood 
there a month or fre weeks, they muſt be taken up 
with balls of earth, and planted in the borders, 

Where there is not the convenience of hot beds in which 
to ſow and raiſe this claſs of annual flowers, may ſow moſt 
of them in a warm border ; eſpecially towards the middle 
or latter end of the month, or when the weather is become 
ſettled and warm, or ſowed in the beginning of the month, 
and defended on cold nights, &c. with mats, 
| 6 Hardy Annuaſs. 

Hardy annual flower-ſeeds may yet be ſown in the bor. 
ders, and other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, and in pots, &e. 

The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are convolvulus majo 
and minor; the Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, and the 
ſeeds of naſturtiums, Likewiſe lupines, larkſpur, fl 
Adonis, and common ſweet ſultans, poppy, hawk-weed, 
alſo Candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, nigella or devil in a buſh, 

Ln and looking-glab, 
Virgin ftock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, crown pea, 
winged pea, dwarf and large annual ſun-flower, perficaria, 
belvidere or ſummer cypreſs, lavateras, oriental mallow, 
* blite, or ſtrawberry ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy au- 
nuals may ſtill be ſown. See the Li/ of Plants at the end 
of the book. 

Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall 
patches in the borders, to remain, in the manner men- 
tioned in the two former months, or ſome Virgin ſtock may 
be ſowed in a drill for an edging. | 

Let them be frequently watered in dry weather, both 
before and after the plants are come up. F 

When the plants have been up about a fortnight or 
three weeks, let all the larger-growing kinds be thinned 
where they have riſen too thick; obſerving to clear awaſ 
the weakeſt, and leave the ftrongeſt plants ſtanding ; a 
lowing each kind, according to its ſize, full room to grow 

For example, moſt of the forts, except the ſun flower 
and perficaria, &c. ſhould be left ſeveral in each For 
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ſome more, ſome leſs, according to their nature of growth 2 
| hut leave only one plant of the 4 un- flower, perſicaria, and 
pelvidere, in each patch; and of the lavateras, oriental 
mallow, and lrawberry ſpinach, leave only two or three 
lants in each place. 8 
Any of the ſmaller kinds of the above annuals may alſo 
be ſowed in pots, as ſweet- peas, Candy - tuft, Virgin; ſtock. 
convolvulus-minor, &c. 


h Ten.aveerk Stocks and Mignonette. 
g Sow ten-week ſtocks and mignonette, in any warm 


border, and rake them in, or ſow them thin in drills; they 
will readily grow, and be fit for tranſplantation in May 
and june; which ſee. - | 


| Care of Hyacinths and other choice Flaubert. 


| Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and aneniones, will 
how be coming faſt ia to bloom. , ; 


7. Bb | | 
The more curious and valuable varieties of theſe de- 
bghtful flowers, which are planted together in beds, de- 


the ſerve particular care, Heavy rains and high winds would 
0 do them much harm; and the ſun, if permitted to ſnine 
e, gpon them fully, would bring on the decay of the flowers 
lh in a ſhort time. If they are therefore ſcreened from all 
ls, theſe occaſionally, by covering of hoops and mats; it 
ea, will not only preſerve the TN of the flowers, but will 
1a, continue them a long time in bloom. The hoops muſt 
OW, be _ conſtantly over the beds; and the mats, or can- 
» vas, ſhould always be in readineſs, in order that they may 
en 


be ſoon drawn on, whenever it is neceſſary fag*the de- 
fence of the flowers. Obſerving, the hoops or arches 
ſhould now be erected pretty high, to admit of viewing 
the flowers more readily, which may be effected by nail- 
ing them to ſtakes arranged at due diſtances, cn each fide 
of the beds. | | 
When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 


\ over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 


t or and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
med then take them off again. => | | 

way The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times when it 
; al- rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong; for ſuch weather 


would beat down their flowers and break their ſtalks. 
The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 
tch, ihere is an appearance of bad weather. | 

| 170 8 Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, however, the above care of. covering, &c. is 
only adviſed for ſome of the fineſt ſorts in beds, to con- 
tinue the bloom beautiful as long as poſſible; and as to 
the common ſorts, whether growing in beds together, or 

diſperſed about the borders, &c. leave them to nature, 
they will alſo blow freely, only of ſhorter duration in full 
beauty, than thoſe that are occaſionally defended as above. 
Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the like are not able 
to bear up their flowers, let them be ſupported; this is 
done by placing a ſhort ſtick to each plant, and the ſtalk 
muſt then be neatly faſtened to the Rick | 


Carnations in Pots. © 


'The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good ſhare 
of attention, and ſhonld be encouraged as much as poſlible 
in their growth. - 2 4 

Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encourage the 
plants to ſhoot, and will alſo give an air of neatneſs. Water 
the pots often in in dry weather, for they will require it 
moderately every ſecond or third day, which ſhould not be 

omitted, otherwiſe the plants will produce but fmall and 
U-ſhaped flowers; and when the flower ſtalks have ad- 
vanced near a foot long, let them be ſupported with neat + 
ſtrait ſticks. | 


Sowing Carnaticns. 

Now is ſtill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 
and pinks. ; 
But theſe feeds muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week 
of the month ; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 
light ground be neatly dug, and divided into beds, about 
three feet broad, making the ſurface even. Sow the ſeed | 
on the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſeparate; and 
either rake them in lightly, or if the ſurface is firſt raked, 
and the ſeeds then ſowed, cover them a quarter of an inch 

deep, or thereabouts, with a fine light earth. 
Theſe beds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould- | 
be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about two, 


three, or-four weeks the plants 8 a 
For the further management of the plants, ſee the work 
of the preceding month. | : 


| Soauing Polyanthus, 
Polyanthus ſeed may ſtill be ſown, and it will readily * 
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But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in the 
month, otherwiſe the plants will not get ſtrength enough 
to flower next year. | | 

Let this ſeed be ſown on a border of light earth, not 
much expoſed to the ſun ; ſow it pretty thick, and rake 
it in lightly with an even hand. we 07 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, - 
and in July or Auguſt prick them out on a ſhady border, 
three inches aſunder, giving them ſome water. 

Such polyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed will, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and thould be carefully 
looked over, and the beſt flowers ſhould be marked, in or- 


der to their being tranſplanted to a place by themſelves. 


Management of Pots of Perennial Plants in general. 


Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perennial plants as were 
not dreſſed and newearthed in March. The method is this: 

Firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down round the 
ſides of the pots a little way; then take out the looſe earth, 
and clear away all decayed leaves from the plants : this 
done, fill up the pots again with ſome rich, new compoſt, 
and then give the whole a gentle watering. © | 

The plants will receive great benefit from this drefling;. | 
and where it was not done in March, it ſhould not be put 
off longer than the beginning of this month. _- 
Or where plants of theſe kinds are in ſmall pots, and 
{and in need of ſhifting into larger pots and freſh earth, 
it may ſtill be performed early in the month; in doin 
which, turn each plant out of its preſent pot, with. the ball - 
of earth entire, trim the outſide roots, and pare away ſome 
of the old earth, and having freſh mould in the new pot, 

place the plant therein, fill up with more new earth, and 
give water. ; | 
Remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants in pots with 
water: this is a material article, and mould not be omitted. 


Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted Perennial Plants, & 4 EY 
| Where perennial and biennial plants are wanted in any 


part, hey men yer be planted ; but "his ſhould be done” 


dhe beginning of the month.” _ 5 
The ſorts which will yet ſucceed are, golden rods, Mi- 

chaelmas daiſies, perennial aſters, and perennial ſun- flowers; 
alſo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valerian, ſca- 

biouſes, campanulas; catch- fly, roſe campion, rockets, lych- 
8 > 5 niſes, 


7. 
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- Niſes, batchelors buttons, ſweet williams, pinks, carnations, 
wall-flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeyſuckles, peach. 
leaved bell-flower, fox-glove, tree-primroſe, double fever. 
few, everlaſting peas, fraxinella, crimſon cardinal flower, 
double ladies-{mock, double ragged robin, and ly chnides. 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daifies, double 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianella, with moſt 
other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed. See the Catal: gue, 5 

Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind of plants, 
be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
if poſſible, and plant them again immediately in the places 
where they are wanted, and water them. . | 

Repeat the waterings frequently in dry weather, and the 
plants will all flower this year, each at its reſpective time 
of flowering. go. ; 

Sowing Perennials and Biennialt. 
Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds as are 

intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. _ LE „ 
- 'The ſorts proper to ſow now, are wall flowers, ſteck July 
flowers, ſweet-williams, columbines, campanula, tree- 

primroſe, and Greek valerian ; likewiſe hollyhocks and 
French honeyſuckles, with the ſingle catch fly, roſe cam- 

ion, ſcarlet lychnis, and the ſeeds of moſt other forts of 

ardy fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials, as are men- 
tioned in the. Catalogue at the end of the book. 

Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown on borders, or in three- 
 foot-wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered evenly 
with earth: the largeſt ſeed not deeper than half an inch, 
nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter, or the larger ſeeds may 
be ſowed in drills. = | | 

But for the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 

the work of laſt month, | 2 
The beds wherein the above or any other ſorts of peren- 
nial and biennial flower ſeeds are ſown, muſt be frequently 
ſprinkled with water in dry weather ; this ſhould be prac- 
tifed both before and after the plants are come up, by which 
means the plants will riſe tronger, and grow away freely. 

 Tuberoſes, | : 3 
Plant ſome tuberoſes in a hot-bed, or in a hot-houſe, 
the beginning of this month: they will ſucceed thoſe in 
bloom which were planted in March, Tk 


to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in a bar 
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But if none was planted in that month, this now is a very 


* 


good time to begin to put in ſome of theſe roots. | 

Procure ſome good ſound roots from the EW 5 
when they come from abroad; for theſe roots are ſeldom 
propagated in this country, as they are too tender to proſ- 
per in the common ground, ſo that there are great quan- 
tities imported every year from Italy. Having procured 
the roots, let the looſe outer ſkins be taken off; if there 
be any off-ſets, let theſe be alſo taken away; then plant 
the roots in pots of rich light earth; one root in a pot in- 
ſerted an inch or two below the ſurface of the earth; then 
ſet the pots either in a moderate hot-bed, planging them 


-bed of a 

hot-houſe, &c. ; 92 ? 
To thoſe in a hot-bed admit only a ſmall portion of air 
into the bed, till the roots begin to ſhoot ; and they muſt 
have but very little water till they come up-; then water 
them moderately every other day, and admit freſh air every 
day, by raiſing the glaſſes; and as the ſtems of the plants 


riſe in height, the frame ſhould be raiſed accordingly, that 


they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; for the ſtems gene- 
rally riſe a yard or more high, Towards the middle or 

latter end of May, the glaſſes may, in fine days, be taken 
entirely off; which, by admitting the free air, wilt 
firengthen the plants; but put them on every night, and 


Alo in the day-time, when the weather happens to be very 


wet er cold, | 
But thoſe as are placed in a hot-houfe, require no farther 


care than occaſional waterings, and freſh air in common 
with the other plants of rain; Fawn gy fo the Hot-houſe, 
Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to blow 


in July ; at which time the plants may be moved to where 


you think proper, either in the open air, or into any 


apartment of an houſe ; they will continue to flower for 
about a month or ſix weeks. | | 


* Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots, may perform it 
d 


off-fets from the main root, like other bulbs, ſepa- 
rated therefrom when out of the ground; either when 
taken up at the decay of the ſtalk and leaves in autumn, or 
in ſpring, previous to their being planted again; and 
which off- ſets are to be planted in March, or the begin- 
ung of this month, in a bed of perfectly dry and fight 
eatth ; agd the bed to be beef with a common frame 
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and glaſs, till about the middle of May; or in order to 
forward them more in their growth, you may make a {liph; 
' Hot-bed to plant them in at firſt ; they are to remain till 
after Michaelmas, obſerving in dry weather to water them 
frequently, which will cauſe the roots to ſwell ; and are to 
be taken up when their leaves decay, in October, &c. ob- 
ſerving, that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you muſt again ſhelter them as above. 
They muſt be planted again in the following ſpring, ay 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, 
and the year after they will produce flowers. Obſerve to 
manage them as directed for the flowering roots. 


8 of Auriculas in bloom. 


Auriculas will now begin to blow; care muſt therefore 
be taken to protect the curious ſorts in pots, from rain 
and wind, and alſo from too much fun. 

- The farina or meally duſt, which overſpread the ſurface 
of thoſe flowers, contribute exceedingly to their luſtre and 
beauty ; this muſt therefore be preſerved upon them ; the 
leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſh it off; it is alſo liable 
to be blown off by the winds ; and the fun, if permitted tio 
1 freely on the flowers, would occaſion them ſoon to 

e. | 
Let the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 
diately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the auricula 
ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected occaſicnally 
from ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. The ſtand 

or ſtage, ſhould have from three to five or ſix ranges of 
' ſhelves, about ſix inches wide, riſing theatrically one 
above another, from the front; having the back generally 
ores againſt a ſhady wall, pale, or other building; it muſt 

e conſtantly covered at top, but the front and two ends 
muſt only be covered accafionally. There ſhould be ſome 
canvas or mats faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by 
way of curtain; this ſhould be fo contrived, that it may 
be readily let down and drawn up at pleaſure. When 
the air is very ſharp, or in high winds, or driving rains, 
the curtain muſt be let down at ſuch times, to ſhel- 
ter the flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, let 
the front be conſtantly open. The curtain ſhould alſo be 


uſed occaſionally, to the flowers from the ſun when 
| CR LMS”. ag ho it 
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it ſhines fiercely. Obſerve, in this caſe, to let the curtain 
down but juſt as low as neceſſary to ſhade the plants, and 
no lower ; and never let the curtain remain longer down, 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of the flowers. 
Watering muſt likewiſe. be obſerved during the time the 
plants are on the ſtage ; let them therefore be examined, 
at leaſt once every day, to ſee where water is wanted; and 
let ſuch pots as ſtand in need of that article, be immedi- 
ately ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on 
the flowers, for that would allo waſh off the afore-men- 
tioned farinaceous bloom, and greatly deface their beauty. 
Let the water be always given in moderate quan- 
tities. p 5 
Keep the ſurface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds and every ſort of litter: ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, 
be taken off. | g 
By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered ſtage, it 
not only preſerves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
you alſo more readily view them, and they ſhew themſelves 
to much greater advantage, than when placed on the 


ground. ; | oy 
| Sawing Auricula Seed for Propagation. 
Where it is intended to ſave ſeed from auriculas, let the 
flowers of which you would ſave it be marked when 
they are in full bloom ; and removed off the ſtage, as ſoon 
as the flower begins to fade, and plunge them in a border 
where the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till 
about ten or eleven o'clock, but not longer. 
Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds 
to grow in the pots or near them: likewiſe take care that 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large-grow- 
ing plants, but let them enjoy the free air, and the be- 
nefit of ſhowers of rain. | | 
, The ſeed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, 
when you muſt gather the ſeed-pods as they ripen, other- 
wiſe the ſeed will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. 


Propagating Auriculas by Slips. 


Auriculas are alſo increaſed by the off-ſets or ſuckers 
Which riſe from the roots and ſides of the old plants; and 
this is a proper time to ſlip them off and plant them. ä 

e TI They 


* 


— 
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They will now readily take root, and as the rome are 
now in bloom, you have the opportunity of ſeeing the 
flowers, and taking the ſlips from the plants of thoſe 

you like beſt, obſerving to flip them off cloſe with as much 
root part as poſſible. LN Me 

Plant the flips either in a ſhady border, for two or three 
months, then potted, or let each ſlip be planted ſingly, 
in a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and ſet the pots in a ſhady 

. place, and then give the whole a moderate watering ; re. 
peating it often in dry weather. | be 

The propagating theſe plants by ſlips 1s the only method to 

Increaſe the ſorts you like ; for the ſlips or ſuckers, will ; 
duce exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe of the plants 
from whence they were taken; which is not ſo with the 
ſeedling plants; for the principal intention of floriſts by 
raiſing them from ſeed, is to procure new forts ; for there 
are always new varieties obtained from ſeed ; and, per. 
haps, out of ſome hundreds fo raiſed, not one prove exacth 
like the original from whence the ſeeds were ſaved, or pro. 
bably but very few that have the properties requilite for a 
real good flower; but the curious in flowers, are well fa- 
tisfied with the acquiſition of one or two new varieties that 
have all the due properties; and, as above hinted, when 
any new variety 1s thus obtained, the next careis to propa- 
gate it by the ſlips or ſuckers which ariſe from the ſide of 
. + the main plant. | 
Seedling Auriculas, Ge. 

Seedling auriculas, which were ſown laſt autumn, or 
this ſpring, now demand attention; theſe plants, when 
newly come up, or while quite young, will ſucceed bet if 
they have ſome protection from the full ſun when it is pow- 
erful : they muſt therefore be ſhaded from it occaſionally. | 

The boxes, or tubs, wherein theſe plants are growing, 

ſhould be removed to the ſhade, towards the latter end of 
this month: the place ſhould de open to the morning ſun, 
till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the 

day, and watered often in dry weather. | | 

Note, Auricula ſeed may till be ſown; but it muſt be 
done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month. 

Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now many of them begin to flower, when you ſhould 
examine them; and. ſuch as produce the largeſt flowers, 
and have good colours, ſhould be marked «nd planted 

in pots for ſtage flowers; but the plain flowers, 2 


, 


glaſſes and other covering in ſevere weather. 


— 
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thoſe that have but one ordinary colour, ſhould be moſtly 
planted in the borders, among other low flowering plants; 
and thoſe which are planted in pots,. ſhould in the follow- 
more able to judge of their properties ; and thoſe of them 
that do not merit a place among ftage- flowers, ſhould he 
tranſplanted into the common borders ; for none but ſuch 
as are real good flowers, ſhould be placed on the ſtage. 


Balm Gilead. 


- 
* 


— 
” 


This is the Eins 10 fo freds of bales of Git ans 


plants are of the perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves 


"remain all the year if protected in winter; are much 
eſteemed for the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make 


very proper furniture for the beds and borders of this gar- 


den, in ſummer ; their ſtems rifing two or three feet high, - 


they make a handſome appearance. 


The ſeeds may be ſown either on a hot-bed, or in a bed 0 


or border of natural earth, in a warm fituation ; but it 
will be moft adviſeable to ſow them on a moderate hot- 
bed, as the plants raiſed by this method will be brought 
greatly forward in the ſpring ; obſerving the ſame method 
of ſowing the ſeed, and managing the plants, as directed 
for the leſs-tender or hardier ſorts of annual plants, ſuch as 
China after, India pink, African and French marigold, &c. 

The balm of Gitead may likewiſe be propagated by cut- 
tings of the ſtalks, and that where there have been plants 


preſerved in frames, or in green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 


them will have ſtalks proper for that method of propaga- 
tion: or, if they are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they 
will have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of June: 
cut off ſome of the ſtrongeſt, and divide them. into lengtl.s 


_ of fix inches, and plant them either in large pots, ſeveral 


in each, and may be placed in a hot-bed to expedite their 
rooting 5 or, plant them in pots in the open air, in the 
ſhade, or in a ſhady border, four or five inches aſunder, 
giving waterings; and they will readily take root, and be 
kt to tranſplant to pots ſingly, in two months. "Wo 
When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they 
muſt be potted in order to be placed either in a green-houſe, 


or in a garden frame, and defended occaſionally with the 


The 


ing year's bloom be again examined, when you will be 


# 
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The plants will, if protected as above, continue green 
all winter. gt 1 


Planting Evergreens. 


Evergreen ſhrubs and trees of many ſorts, may yet be 
planted. But this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month. | : | 

The forts which will yet bear removal, are hollies, bay; 
and yews ; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lauriſtinus; phil. 

lyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha : cytiſuſes, and ciſtuſes, 
of all forts ; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree ; evergreen 
caſſine and magnolias ; likewiſe pines, firs, cypreſs, and 
* junipers of all forts: and cedars, &c. | | 
Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 
each hole be looſened to ſome depth; then bring in the 
plants, ſet them upright in the holes, and let the earth be 
very well broken; and filled in about the roots. When all is 
in, tread it gently round the plant ; then make the earth at 
top ſomewhat hollow, in order to contain water. 

Where the plants can be conveniently taken up, and 
brought with balls of earth about their roots, it thould he 
done, particularly if large plants, placing them in the 

holes with the balls entire 

Alfo in planting large evergreens, firſt pour a pot of 

water into each hole, and with your ſpade let the water 

x5 earth be well worked up together, then plant them as 
above. | | NN, | 1 
When all is planted, give a good watering to ſettle the 

earth about their roots; then lay ſome mulch on the ſur- 
face round each plant ; this will prevent the ſun and wind 
from drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 

Stakes ſhould be placed to ſuch tall ſhrubs and trees as 
require ſupport ; and this ſhould be done as ſoon: as they ar? 
planted ; let the ſtakes be firmly fixed in the ground, ard 

_ Faſten the ſtem of the plant ſecurely to them in an upright 
direction. = 


F — a | 


Where flowering -ſhrubs are much wanted, they may yet 
be removed; but this muſt be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week of the month, or as ſoon as poſſible. | 

I Thealthea frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bear tran 
planting tolerably well: alſo the bladder and ſcorpion 
ſenas; honeyſuckles and jaſmines ; ſyringas and labu- 
nums ; and moſt other hardy ſhrubs and trees, 
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When they are planted, water them well ; and repeat it 
once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry. | 


Propagat ing Flowering-ſprubs and E vergreens. 


For the methods of propagating flowering-ſhrubs and- 
evergreens, ſee the work of The Flower Garden and Nurjery 
in March; as alſo The Nurſery of this month, June, July, 
OFober, and November. = F ; 


Management of G ra- alls. s 


Graſs-walks and lawns, and other pieces of graſs in this 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good order. © 
Koll them frequently, and let the graſs be regularly 
mown ;- obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as poſ- 
ible : this mould be particularly regarded; for when the 
lawns and walks are ſo _—_ mown, that eve 
the ſcythe appears, they 
ance. 85 


To keep graſs-lawns, &c. in tolerable good order, they 


e a very diſagreeable appear- 


* 


ſhould be mown, in general, once a week or fortnight, or 
thereabouts. However, never ſuffer graſs in this garden 


to grow rank, but apply the ſcythe to it in a proper time: 


then the mowing may be performed with expedition and 
exactneſs, and with greater eaſe to the mower ; generally _ 
taking opportunity of dewing mornings, as early as poſh- 


dle, while the moiſture or dew remains, for n_—_— of 
ſhort graſs in gardens, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to 
mow 1t cloſe and'even. : 3 
Rolling of graſs- walks and lawns, &c. is a very neceſſary 
work, and it ſhould be often done; for it not only makes 
the ſurface firm, ſmooth and clean, but it renders the graſs 
much eaſier to be mown than it otherwiſe would be. 
Let the graſs generally be well rolled the day before you 
intend to mow it, and you will reap the advantage of fo 
doing when you mow it the next morning, 0 

When worm-caſts appear on your graſs, let theſe firſt 


- 


ftroke of © 


be broken, and ſpread about with a pliable pole, before 


you uſe the roller: when that is done, let the graſs be im- 
mediately well rolled with a wooden roller : and the worm- 
Caſts being broken ſmall, and ſcattered about, they will 
readily ſtick to the roller, provided it is done while they 
are ſomewhat moiſt. By this method the graſs will be 
made perfectly clean, and you will be able to mow it to 
greater exactneſs. | PN”, 

The 


+1 
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The edges of the graſs-walks, &c. ſhould now be neat. 
ly edged, or cut even with an edging iron, if omitted laſ 
month; but this ſhould now be particularly practiſed to 
thoſe edges next gravel-walks, and ſhould always be done 
juſt before the gravel is to be turned, or new laid down, 


Gravel-walks. 


Gravel- walks ſhould now be broken up and turned, where 
it was not done in March; for it is now time to put them 
into the beſt order for the ſummer ſeaſon. | 

By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it 
will not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will 
appear with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render 
them very agreeable both to the fight and to walk upon, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, 3 | 

But, beiore you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the 
edges of the walks, it they are grais, ſnould be firft neatly 
pared, or edged even with an edging iron; or, if the ſides are 
123 with box, it ſhould be gone over with the garden 

cars ; and, if there be borders next the walks, they 
ſhould allo be neatly dug, or cleaned, and the ſurface 
raked {mooth, and you will then proceed in a workman-' 
like manner; for when the edgings are trimmed, and the 
burders put into proper order, it 18 a very great addition 
to the beauty-of the walks. 7 
In turning and laying gravel-walks, let the ſame me- 
thod be obſerved now as mentioned in the former month: 
do it in dry weather; and as you advance with the turning, 
or laying the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, and roll the 
ſurface regularly every fifteen, twenty or thirty feet, for 
gravel always binds a great deal the beſt when it is freſh 
ſtirred ; the roller will then have the greater effect in ren- 
dering the body of the walk firm, and the ſurface cloſe and 
ſmocth. 7 
Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or 
new laid ; twice or thrice a week will not be too often; 
but never omit rolling the walks in general, once in thzt 
time. Frequent rollings will render the walks firm and 
beautiful, and will alſo, in a great meaſure, prevent the 
growth of weeds and moſs. - _ 

Gravel walks ridged up in winter ſhould now be levelled 
down as above. 9185 We | | 

Make new gravel-walks'where intended, laying the gra- 
vel from five or ſix, to ten or twelve inches thick. of 
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Of Eagings of Box and Thrift. 


Box may yet be planted, where it is wanted for edgings 
to beds or borders; and it will take root and grow freely, 
with the aſſiſtance of a little water now and then. 

Thrift may alſo be planted. This will make an agree- 
able edging, if planted cloie and neat. , | | 
Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 
done, although this is not the general ſeaſon for clipping 
theſe edgings ; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear 
uneven, let them now be ſheared, and they will then ap- 

r neat till Midſummer, © > ep 


- Likewiſe, where edgings of thrift have 2 very _ + 
1 


broad and uneven, let them be cut in on each ſide by line, 
and they will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again. 


Sticking and trimming F lowering-plants. 5 


Go round and place fticks to all ſuch plants as require 
ſupport, and let them be well ſecured before they take an 
aukward growth; which work ſhould be continued occa- 
fionally, according as the plants advance in height. | 
Fix the ſticks upright and firmly in the ground; let the 
ſtems or ſtalks of the plants be brought near the ſticks, 
and tied neatly to them; let the ends of the tyings be alſo 
cut off cloſe. SIRNA 3 

The ſticks ſhould be well proportioned to the natural 


| height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall flick ſet 


for the ſupport of a plant of low growth. | 
Take off all ſtraggling and broken. ſhoots. from the 

plants of every kind, — let decayed leaves be cleared 

away whenever they appear. i a 


Deſtroy Weeds.. 


Deſtroy weeds in every part before they grow large; 
they will now riſe numerouſly in the borders, &c. 

Let theſe be deftroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is moſt 
convenient ; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. bz; 

Let your hoe be ſharp ; take the- advantage of @ dry 

ay to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ſur- 
face ;and let every part between the plants ny 
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and as you go on, let all dead leaves and ftraggling ſhoots 
be taken off. 5 

Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſmall 
Take : clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 


litter, and let the ſurface be made perfectly clean and 
ſmooth. | | 


—_— —  _l 
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Sowing Evergreens, F howering- ſprubs, and Tree-ſeeds, 


"FINISH fowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
tree and ſhrub-ſeeds, which are intended to be ſown 
this ſpring. 
The ſorts which may be ſown now, are pines and fit; 
of all kinds; cedars, cypreſs, junipers, and bays; alſo 
the acorns of evergreen oaks, and the ſeeds of moſt other 
hardy evergreens. | 
All the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may 
be ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground; cr 
may ſow cedars, pines, &c. in ſmall quantities, in boxes or 
pots, for the conveniency of moving them to different f- 
tuations, according to the ſeaſon of the year. 
The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, may Kill 
be ſown in the beginning of this month. 5 
Moſt other kinds of hardy tree and ſhrub feeds, both of 
our own growth, or from America and other foreign parts, 
may alſo ſtill be ſown this month, but the ſooner in the 
month this is done the better. 
All theſe ſeeds of moſt ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees, 
both of the evergreen and other kinds, may be ſown in 
beds of light earth, in the common ground, chooſing for 
their reception a moderately light, pliable ſoil. 
Prepare beds to ſow them in, about three feet broad; 
the earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurface laid perfect) 
even. Note, if ſome of the more tender, or choicer kinds | 
of theſe ſhrub and tree ſeeds were to be ſown in pots, and 
the pots plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it would for- 
- ward * and would be particularly adviſeable 


for ſome of the very hard- ſeeded or nut kind of * 155 
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tender ſorts : but where there is not that conveniency, let 
them be ſown in beds as above, in the common ground 
and there are but few ſorts, eſpecially of the European, 
and North American deeds, that will not ſucceed.” 

Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, and cover each kind according 
to its ſize, a proper depth, with light earth, from about 
half an inch to one or two inches deep. | 


T, be Management of Seed Beds. | 


Water occaſionally the ſeed-beds of all kinds of trees 
and ſhrubs, in dry weather; but this muſt be praftifed 
-both before and after the plants begin to * „ 
Obſerve at all times to water theſe with modera- 
tion; a little and often muſt be the rule. Likewiſe be 
very careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any 
time, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away from 
the ſeed, and alſo from the young plants now beginnin 
to come up; and to the more curious and delicate ſorts 
let the ee of water be repeated once every two 
or three days in dry weather; for this will be of great 
ſervice to all ſuch kinds of ſeedling plants. | 
Shade will alſo , prove very beneficial in the middle of 
hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling 
trees and ſhrubs, about the time of their firſt appearing, 
and for ſome time after. - | | 
Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun occa- _. 
ſionally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be 
drawn over the hoops as often as occaſion requires. E 
Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs of ſeedling plants, 
let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about the middle, or 
towards the latter end of this month, where they may have 
the morning ſun only. 
All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs whatever, muſt be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds. | 
This ſhould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any ſort, and 
would ſoon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to ſtand, 
and would do much damage. 'Therefore let the weeds, as 
loon as they appear in he Lads: be cleared out before they 


get- to any great kead, performing it by a very careful 
tand-weeding. | | 


ol 


Watering. 
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Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of ever. 
greens and flowering ſhrubs, &c. but in particular, thoſe; 
which were lately planted out from the EAI; theſe 
muſt not be forgotten in dry weather. 

Once a week will be often enough to water any new 
plantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that 
are but lately planted ; but ſuch as have been planted in 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
waterin 

Cuttings, either of fruit or foreſt-trees, flowering 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, 


or this ſpring, muſt alſo be watered now and then, in 7 
: weather. ; 


Tranſplanting. 


Evergreens, of moſt forts, ſeedlings, and others, may 
yet be tranſplanted ; but this ſhould be done at the begin. 
ning of this month. 

Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars and cypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha ; alſo bays, hollies, 
and evergreen oaks ; ciſtuſes and cytiſuſes ; ; arbutus, mag- 
nolias, and many other ſorts of evergreens. 

Thex ſhould be planted in nuriery-rows; which for 
ſmall ſeedlings, may be in rows from ſix to ten or twelve 
inches aſunder; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows 
two feet and a half or a yard diſtance, and fifteen or 


. _ Eighteen inches in the row. 


As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of puck advan · 
tage to give a good watering, to to ſettle the earth about 
their roots. 

Likewiſe any deciduous ſhrubs, and trees of the late- 
ſhooting kinds, that require thinning out or tranſplanting, 
may alſo ſtill be removed, performing it as early in the 
month as poſſible, planting them the above-mentioned diſ- 
tance in the nurſery-rows. 

For the methods of planting all the above kinds in nor- 
ſery rows, lee the former months, 


New grafted Trees. 


Examine new grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes apt to 
falloft, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to che e 
| ere 
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Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
of, and immediately put on ſome more that is freſh and 
well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in every 
part, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. 

Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtocks, 
below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; for theſe, 
if permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts ; and be care- 
ful alſo to eradicate all root-ſuckers, WY 


New-budded T rees. 


' Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over about this time; 
for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer, will now be mak; 
ing their firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand ſome attention. 

The firſt ſhoots from the buds are, in ſome ſeaſons, apt 
to be attacked by inſects or blights ; and theſe, if not pre- 
vented, will hinder the young ſhoots greatly, and ſometimes 
entirely ſpoit them; but by a timely attention, the inj 
may be, in a great meaſure, prevented: that where the en 


of the young ſhoots appear crumpled, and the leaves curled _ : 


up, let them be carefully taken off, for they are full of 
ſmall inſets. By this practice the vermin may be prevented 
from ſpreading farther. 5 SS | 

Likewiſe obſerve, that allſhoots which p#t out from the 
ſocks, befides the proper inſerted bud, muſt be alſo rub. | 
bed off ran yr as they are produced, that the whole ef- 


_ of the ſtock may go to the ſupport of the bud-ſhoots 
only. 1 8 of 
Deftroy Weeds. 
Deftroy weeds between the rows of young trees; they 
will now riſe abundantly from ſeed ; but by applying the 
by i them while young, they may be very eaſily de- 
oyed. 45 e 5 
Chooſe dry weather always to deſtroy weeds by hoe; let 
the hoe be ſharp, and take the advantage of the weeds 
while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within che 
ſurface of the ground. I 
There is nothing like deftroying weeds in due time ; for 
"hen they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
durtful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in particular to 
thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth, 
Beſides, they appear very diſagreeable, and require double 
labour to extirpate them _ 1 
e _ Grafting. 
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; Graft ing . - I 
Grafting may ſtill be performed upon fruit-trees ; but 
it muſt be upon the lateſt ſhooting kinds of the different 
forts ; and it muſt be done the firſt week in the month, or 
not at all. s 3 
Graft hollies, with cuttings of the variegated kinds, 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the proper time to per. 
form that work on theſe plants. 74 
The common plain holly is the proper ſtock to graft the 
the variegated kinds upon ; and the ſtocks for this purpoſe 
muſt not be leſs than three or four years growth from the 
ſeed; but thoſe of five and fix are very proper for this uſe, - 
Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the beſt variegated 
kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according to the ge. 
neral method of whip-grafting. See Grafting in the Nur. 
fery of March. | 
Likewiſe graft any other curious varieties of trees on 
ſtocks of their own kind. ; Ba 


Tnarchings 3 

Inarching may alſo be performed now on evergreeng, 
and on any kinds of trees or ſhrubs that you deſire to pro- 
pagate that way. | | 

This method of grafting is principally intended for 
thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily raiſed 
by commmon Pro or budding, or from ſeed, layers, 
or cuttings, or by any of the other general methods; for 
Aoſt ſorts may be propagated by inarching. 
But this may be practiſed on almoſt any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way 
of curioſity or otherwiſe, | e 

The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this 
month, but the other ſorts generally ſucceed beſt when in- 
arched at the beginning. 


— 
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i Giving Air to the Green-houſe Plants. 
HE green-houſe * pers now require a large portion 
of free air ; and this article ſhould be admitted to 


them every day, when the air is any thing mild, Mot 


a” © 
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Moſt of the plants will now be 8 freely ʒ they 
muſt not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would _ 
weaken the ſhoots, and render the plants in general fo'ex< - 
tremely tender, that they would not be able to bear the 
open air well, when they are firſt brought forch for the | 
| ſummer ſeaſon. - 21 l 26 22915 | 
Therefore, open the green-houſe windows every niorn- 
ing, more or leſs, when the air is mild and calm, about 
an hour or two after ſun- riſing, and let them continue open 
till within an hour, or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting; that 1s 
if the air continues mild till that time of the evening. 


% 


So (oo eo © 50. cats at 
Vater muſt now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they ſtand in need thereo . 

The orange and lemon-rees will require that article 
often. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, amomum Plinii, and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the woody kinds; will re- 
quire to be . refreſhed with moderate waterings. 


But the green- plants in general muſt be often look= 
ed. oyer, to ſee where water is wanted; and let all ſuch 
pots and tubs as ſtand in need of it, be properly ſupplied 
4 therewith, for this is now. a very neceſſary article. 1 5 
& But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given 
I to all kinds with moderat ion, but eſpecially while they are 
ad in the houſe, ; alen the more ſueculent kinds. 
* As to the ſucculent. plants of this department, ſuch as 


aloes, ſedums, opuntias, euphorbiums, craſſulas &ezothey 44 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require ; 


1 much water: giving it only moderately at times, when the 
15 earth in the pots "ap ars very dry; as too much "moiſture 
ö would rot ſome of the very ſucculent kinds. 
bis 5 mA | i 1 1 0 IL 23 14 ; 9875 1 NU . 
in- Shifting Plants into larger Pos. 1 A 


Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle-trets, and any other 

3 of the green - houſe plants, may ſtill be ſhifted into larger 

pots, Where they require it. 17099 

Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 

of the houſe, in a mild day; then take them out of the 
Pots, or tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their i 
190 roots ; 1% let the matted and decayed-roots,--on the out- 

lide and bottom of the balls, be-neasly-gut- off;; and let 

cue of the old earth on the outſide be taken away. 
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Then, having ae freſh earth ready, let ſome be put 
into the bottom of the new pot or tub; ſet the tree, by | 
its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up the . 
pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, raiſing it quite over the 
top of the ball an inch and a half thick. 

According as the plants intended are thus freſh. 
pond. &c. let them immediately well watered, 9 

ttle the new earth cloſe about the ball and roots; then 
- return-them to their places in the green-houſe, and water 

yew ONT. as occaſion requires. 


F reſo-earthing the Plate” > 


Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year into 
larger pots, ſhould have a ſmall augment of freſh earth, if 
not done laſt month, by taking ſome of the old earth out 
of the top of the pots, or tubs, to a little depth, and 
ſome freſh. and rich, compoſt applied i in Its ſtead, x which 
will refreſh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange. lemon, 
and citron · trees, and the like kinds, and to all other plants 
in the green-houſe; and it ſhould not be omitted now, K 
it was not done before. 

Let the earth firſt be looknied on the to of the hots, 0 
tubs, quite to the ſurface of the ory roots, and take 
it out; then looſen the earth a little way down round the 
jp fides, and take that out likewiſe ; then üll up the pots or 
tubs, with the new earth, ans give. 2 little water to ye 


it Ar . 08 | 
Yap Cleaning che Plants, 


222 no decayed leaves remain on any of the green-houſ 
plants; but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, be taken off, 


or theſe make the _ appear Deen; and are allo 
hurtful to them.” 


Let no weeds grow in the pots or tubs ; 3 bas them free 
from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen about them. 
Where the leaves of orange and lemon- trees, &c. have 
2 amn any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perfect j 
clean. 5 
For the large · leaved foals, have ſome ſoft water in apot, 
and a piece of ſponge ; dip this in the water, and clean 
the leaves therewith, one by one. It will open their ne- 


1 ne dan de 122 ſerviceable to the Re 
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And let the myrtles, and other ſmall-leaved kinds be 
cleaned from duſt, &c, by watering all over their heads. 


mia down Myrther, G. 
Where myrtles, or other hardy green-houſe ſhrubs, have 
ſtraggling or irregular heads, they may now beheaded down, 
or have the ſtraggling branches pruned to ſome regular or- 

der; by which means they will put out plenty of ſtrong 
ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form full and regular heads in 
three months time. 95 . 

- In performing this let their heads be cut as cloſe as may 
_ ſcem neceſſary: and then take a little of the old earth at 


& i 
* o 


o 


oy -—— mw ** 
* 


9 


+ Wl the top of the pot but, and fill it up with the ſame quantity 

it of freſh earth; and give a little water; alſo let the head 

4 and ſtem be well watered, to cleanſe them, &c. But 

h ifrhe plants require ſhifting into larger pots, let them be 

taken out of their preſent pots, with the ball of earth whole, 

" cut off the outward matted roots, and trim away ſome of 

ty the old earth from the outſide of the ball; then place the 

if plants in the larger pots, and fill up the vacancy with new 

4 Aſter the above ion, nts wi n begin to 

Ke break forth with freſh vigour. + * * n 25 . 

the R | | 
Inarching. 


Inarch exotics ; this is now the proper time to begin to 

perform that method of grafting, on any of the green- 

* trees eee | 9 33 1 
Orange, lemon, and citron - trees, may be propagated *' , © 3 

of by that method ; alſo pomegranates, and many other ſorts. 
th But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
| nor handſome plants; therefore it is only performed prin- 

45 pally on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily raiſed any other 

| way, and occaſionally by way of curioſity. - | 

m. 1 y Oy way Outy'. -/. 


By way of curioſity,” or as required, you may inarch =P 
55 branch of an orange or lemon tree, that — young fruit n 
e * the e orange ſtocks, and it will be well! 
t Y t e en Auguſt, and may then be ſe ted. Dh. 
yn from the mother plant; and there will be a new — 


it on it raifed in the ſpace of four or five months time. 


i, er. under the article Grafting, in the Nurſery, 


— - 
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"Pa by Seeds, Cuttings, Sc. 


May Rill ſow ſeeds of any of the exotics of this depart 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation ; 8 5 
nerally giving them the aid of à hot- bed, either that af 
tanners bark or hot dung, as ſhall be pen, ang de. 


fended anger — an lights. 12 
| Sow alſo, where required, the kernels a1 lemons, 
and citrons, to raiſe ſtocks, on which to Forauges, lemons | 
tivated varieties of theſe trees, for propagating the a 
tive ſorts. See the method adviſed a laſt month. 
Propagate various forts of green-houſe plants, by 80. 
tings, layers, and ſuckers; and if bed. in d f. ticularly, 


are potted, . and placed in a bark · bed, in 4 oy; le. 
. it will ** en their e 


2 
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Pine-apple Plants. *. 


| UPPORT ill the requiſite degree ofheat in the hok 
i houſe, by aid of moderate evening fires's anda 15 
| ant good heat in the bark-bed. | 

The pine-apple plants now demand daily e nk 
they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they muk 
alſo have freſh air in warni ſunny days. 

But, it will now he neceſſary to Wat that if there 
was no freſh tan added to the bark. bed the former month, 
it muſt now be done, in the firſt week in this month. 

Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, For that 
uſe, which is about one third of what the pit will contain. 

This being ready, let all the pots in the hark-bed be taken 

up: then pare off as neh of the old earthy bark, at the top 
and fides of the bed, as the new parce] will make good, 
allowing it to rife an inch or two above the top of the pit, 
taking this decayed bark quite away; then throw in the 
new tan, and, with a fork, let the old bark which remains 
in the bed, ind the new, be well worked up and mixed 
together . 
The new tan being all in, and p properly worked ap 
| the old, let the ſurface. be OT and then immed NY | 
Pl 
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plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt 
and [talleſt of plane in the back row, and gradually down 
to the low in front. 

But where new tan was added hs laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now : for if the new 
and old batk was then properly worked up and W to- 
1 it _ now bei in excellent order. ; 


} £38 Ns $39 of | Watering the Pines. 43 


Water muſt now be given to the pin e-apple 1712 "ay 
quently in moderate - ſupplies, provided there is a good 
heat in the bark-bed, for the pots in general ſhould de 
1 in a moderate degree of moiſtneſs. 75 

requent and light waterings muſt now be the braktice, 
which will be greatly cee to all, but particularly 
to the fruiting plants. Where the heat of the 8 18 
lively, $a th weather tolerably warm, the pois require 


moderate refreſhment, every tour or ove days, or a week, 
as op ſhall ſee neceſſary. 


Fe a” 
: 


' Admitting Air into the Hot-houſe, 


Freſh air is another very neceſſary article; this ſhould | - * 


be admitted to the ine-apple, and other plants i in the hot- 
houſe, every fine — 

N warm ſunny day, when little wind i is ſtirring, let 

the glaſſes or lights be opened a little way, to let 

in-freſh air; but this muſt not be done before nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has ſuf- 
ficiently warmed the incloſed air of the houſe, 

Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 
in the afteraoon, while the air within the houſe 1 is in a 
proper degree of warmth. 


FSucceſſian . 


The pine-plants in the ſucceſſion-houſe, or-pit, which. 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt-now be ſhafted into larger 
Pots. Fa 

The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the largeſt ſize; 
_ ſizes called twenty-fours will be large enough for the | 
preſent, . | 

Having the pots and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let the 
Plants be taken out of the bark-bed, and immediately 
proceed to ſhifting them. Turn - the plants out of their 
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preſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of earth en. 
tire; then having put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of 
the new pot, place the plant therein immediately, wil 
1 its ball entire, as above, and fill up the pots with the 
new compoſt. _ . | rack 146 hve 
But, in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, that where any 
of the plants are in a ſickly condition, or are. infeſted with 
; inſets, or appear to have bad roots, it will in ſuch caſes 
be proper to clear away all the old earth from the roots of 
the plants ; and trim the roots or fibres pretty cloſe, and 
alſo pare the bottom of the main root, and ſtrip off ſome 
of — lower leaves, then immediately plant it in ney 
When the plants are all ſhifted, let them be immedi. 
ately ſet into the bark-bed again. But the bark muſt fit 
be well ftirred up, and near one third part of new tan 
added, in the manner as above mentioned, for the fruiti 
| veg working the old and new very well together ; then 
t in the pots, plunging them to their rims at proper dif. 
tances, in the order before obſerved. FT 0 
C This work ſhould be done in fine weather, and the whole, 
if 8 completed in the ſame dax. 
efreſh the plants after this often with moderate water- 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt, 
Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and make them healthy and beautiful. 
Ihe plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 
for the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. See 


the work of thoſe months. 


Management of the young Pine apple Plants. 


Where the crowns and ſuckers of the laſt year's pines 
have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them, ſome 
time this month, be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger. 

Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls en- 
tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill them 
up with freſh earth, and give a little water; then ſtir up 
the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; and plunge 


the pots to their rims. | 


Management 


ent 


theſe in the bark-bed. 


Management of the tender Plants in general in the Stove. 


In ſome pine-houſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides 
the pines, many other curions and tender exotic plants: 
theſe muſt alſo have their ſhare of attention. 


1 


Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 


let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with 


new earth. Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims therein; and 


by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants 


will ſend out roots very freely into the freſn earth; which 


a lively colour. ; 1 Et 
Water mult alſo be given to theſe plants at times; ſome 


* 


will give them ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of 


forts will require it pretty often. The coffee · tree, and all 


the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan- 
tities of water, every three or four days: alſo the herba- 


ceous kinds occaſionally : but the ſucculent kinds do not 


require much water, though a little now and then will do 


moiſture is apt to rot theſe kinds of plants. 


| Where the coffee. tree, and the like kind of exotics have 


contraſted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned off. 795 
There is nothing more prejudicial to tender plants con- 
fined in this department, than to ſuffer duſt to remain on 


to preſerve the health, and promote the growth of the 


lants, Therefore, when any fort of foulneſs appears, 
et it be immediately cleaned oft. WES 


Propagating Stowe Exotics. If” 
Now propagate various ſorts of the exotics of this con- 
ſervatory, either by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, accor- 
ding to the nature of the different kinds; placing them in 


pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed, which will pro- 
mote their rooting freely in a ſhort time. 


Likewiſe ſow ſeeds of any kinds of hot-houſe;plants, 


raiſed by that method ; ſowing them in pots, and plunge 


, Allo in the hot-houſe, may expeditiouſly trikecuttings, 
both of many ſorts of green-houſe plants, as myrtles, &. 


Likewiſe of any curious ſhrubs of the open ground, plung- 
ing the pots in the bak. bet. 
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them good; but let this be given ſparingly, for too much 


them; for it cloſes up thoſe ſmall pores which are neceſſarx 


3» #7 Þ 1224 £3 Þ 
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A [ELON plants ſtill require particular care; thoſe 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes, as well 2 

thoſe in frames. | | 

The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plentifully, 
and ſome will be fet and ſwelling ; therefore in order to 
procure a ſufficient quantify of thoſe fruit for a full crop, 
the plants muſt, at this time, haye all the aſſiſtance that is 

in the power of art to give them. 
One 1 ching to be obſerved is, to preſerve 1 
roper degree of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings of 
ot dung, While the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome 
time after; for a kindly warmth is neceſſary to promote the 
ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet ; for it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that although there be often very warm days in 
this month, yet there are often cold nights, which make 
it ſo neceſſary —＋ hap a due heat in theſe beds; for if 
the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the ſame time there 
is but little warmth in the beds, the melons will not ſet 
nor ſwell kindly, but moſt of them will turn yellow and go 
off. Therefore, when it is perceived that the beds have 

much declined in their heat, immediately apply a lining of 
well prepared hot dung to one, or to both ſides of the bed, 
according as there may be occaſion. EY 

The advantage of adding the above freſh lining to ſuch 

beds as are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently 
appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. 
PFreſh air muſt be admitted to the plants every day, 
when the weather is calm and mild; for this will ſtrengthen 
them, and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the 
fruit. This article of air muſt be admitted to the plants, 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights with props, gra- 
dually, one, two, or three inches, according as the power 
of the ſun and warmneſs of the day increaſes, and ſhut them 
down cloſe again about four or five in the evening, of 
| ſooner, if the weather ſhould change cold or prove windy. 


: The 


—2 ww 


this month. Let the mats be thrown over them a little 


About ſix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 


covered as ſoon as the ſun reaches the glaſſes, for the plants 


Ae. a4 mc 4 — 1 
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tile under each far this will preſerve them from the damp 
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| The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all 


before ſun-ſet, or ſoon. after in the evening; but when the , 
air is cold, they may be ſpread over about an hour ſooner. 


of; or when it is a warm ſunny morning, they may be un- 


ſhould not be kept too long in darkneſs, light being very 
eſſential to their 2 ax 3 
Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants in 
frames, for they will require it in proper moderation, pro- 
vided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and ſunny.. Let this article be given very 
moderately, and not too often, for too much moiſture 
would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. 
Once a week or ten days will be often enough to water 
them; and the value of two pots of water to a three - light 
frame will be ſufficient. Ke Et 
_ Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them; 
and about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four m 
the afternoon, are now the beſt times in the day to do that 
work. Shut down the lights immediately after watering; 
and, if the fun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an hour, 
then take it off again. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, 
to let as little as poſſible touch the fruit that are about 
ſetting, or newly ſet, and do not give too much water near 
the head or main ſtem of the plant. n 
In very hot ſunny days, it will be adviſeable to ſhade the 
plants from the ſun, for two or three hours, during its 
herceſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly — when 
there is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the , or when 
the leaves of the plants flag much. Let ſome thin mats, 
or a little looſe hay, &c. be ſpread over the glaſſes, in theſe 
Gays, about eleven o'clock, and taken of again about 


Where the plants advance very near the glaſſes, it will be 
neceſſary to raiſe the frame ſrom about three to ſix inches 
this is done by placing bricks, or ſquare pieces/of wood, 
under each corner of the frame. wet; N | 

According as the melons * obſerve to place a piece of 


of the earth of the bed. 
5 L 5 
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Of Melons to be raiſed under Bell and Hand-glaſſes, and | 
5 vdbiled Paper Frames. oy 
Finiſh making the hot-bed ridges, to plant the melons 


upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand. glaſſes, 


or with frames covered with oiled paper; for which ſee 
the work of June. The plants for this purpoſe being 
raiſed from a ſowing in March, or beginning of laſt month, 
will be now of a proper ſize for final tranſplantation into 
the above hot-beds, which, if poſſible, ſhould be com- 
pleted in the firſt or ſecond week of this month. 
_ Theſe ridges muſt be made of the beſt hot ſtable dung; 
preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former months, 
for other hot-beds. And they may now be made, either 
in trenches, three or four feet wide, and fifteen or eighteen 
inches deep, or on level ground; but by making them 
moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity of add- 
ing a lining to recruit the heat when it declines: however, 
in either method, let the hot- bed ridges be made a yard 
wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligible, and 
two feet and a half high; and where two or more ridges 
are to be made, allow the ſpace' of four feet between, znd 
which ſpace, if filled with any waſte, moderately warm 
dung, and earth at top, in about a month or five weeks 
after, will give a larger ſcope for the runners to extend, 
and greatly aſſiſt the ſetting of the fruit, 2 64 9 
I Vbe ridges being made, get ſome good earth; and if 
this be loamy and have been mixed with one fourth part 
ol very rotten dung ſome months before, it will be the bet. 
ter for this purpoſe; but in default of loam, any rich garden 
earth will do. The earth is not to be ſifted, but very well 
broken, and mixed together with the ſpade, and then laid 
not leſs than ten inches thick, all over the top of the ridge. 
Then mark out along the middle, the holes for the 
plants, allowing the diſtance of four feet between; and 
et a bell or hand-glaſs over each, and · keep them close 
- down till the earth under them is warm, and then bring 


in the plants, which, if now in pots, turn them carefully 


out, with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the 
earth where each glaſs ſtands ; place one pot of mw: 
with the ball into each hole; cloſe the earth very we 
about the ball, and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; pb 
every hole a little water, and immediately put on 
; glafles. Shale 


— 
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and ſettled, not elſe: raiſing each glaſs upon three props, 
a hall 


down; being careful to cover the ridges every nig 
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Shade the plants from the ſan, for the firſt two or three 


days, from about eight to four o'clock ; but, after that, 


let them have more and more ſun every day, till they are 


able to bear it fully without flagging. 


Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the 


warmeſt fide of the glaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down 
r O19. The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every nig 
All thi 


kt, 
month, with mats. 1 
Thoſe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit, 


ſome about the end of July; but the principal crop will be 


in Auguſt and September. 


When any of the melon plants have filled the bell or 


hand-glaſſes, the vines mult then have liberty to run from 


under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the 


latter end of the month, or beginning or middle of next. 
If therefore, about the laſt week in this month, or be- 


ginning of next, the plants have advanced confiderably in 
runners to the extent of the glaſſes, they ſhould be — we 


out ; provided however the ſeaſon is become warm, dry, 


about two inches and high, and let the ends of the 
vines be trained out at regular diſtances, and them 


: 


in all bad weather, with good mats. CITE: x N17 
But when the vines of theſe plants are trained from un- 
der the hand-glaſſes; it would be of E ad vantage to 
place oiled er over ſome of the beds, previouſly 
removing the hand-glaſſes ; theſe frames remaining con- 
ſtantly night and day, and they admitting the light and heat 
of the ſun ſufficiently, will prove moſt beneficial ſhelters. 
See June. : . . 
Management of Cucumber Plants in Frames. 


Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfe i 


of bearing ; they muſt therefore be carefully attended; 


Still ſupport a moderate heat in the beds by the applica- 
tion of linings of hot dung, &c. where neceſſary. See the 
two laſt months. | E 


Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo- 
derate waterings ; this is a moſt needful aſſiſtance, and muſt 


not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not leſs 
than twice a week, in a morning, before nine, or about 
three or four o' clock in the afternoon, is the beſt time of 
the day to water theſe plants at this ſeaſon, 4. 

| l The 


— 
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The plants muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free air. 
every mild day, for the ſun has now great power; and if 
the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the 
plants. Therefore raiſe the upper end of the lights ever 
Warm ſunny morning, about ſeven, eight, or nine o'clock, 
according to the temperature of the weather; and accord. 
ing as the heat of the day increaſes, continus raiſing the glaſſe: 

a proportionable height, from one to two or three inches. 
The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 
five or fix o'cleck ; but in cold evenings ſhut them down 
an hour or two ſooner. a | | 
Shade the plant from the ſun in very hot ſunny days. 
The time to do this is from eleven to two o'clock. 
Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it will 

now be adviſeable to allow them a larger ſpace of room, by 
raiſing the frame five or fix inches at bottom, the plants 
- Wil then be able to ſtand the ſun with leſs danger of ſcorch. 
ing their leaves and parching up their roots. Continte 
covering the glaſſes every night with mats all this month, 
generally covering up towards ſun- ſetting, and uncover 

on after its rifing in the morning. 
Cucumber, to be planted under Hand or Bell glaſſes. 
Cucumbers may now be planted out on hot- bed ridges 
under hand or bell-glaſſes. | 
The plants being raiſed for this purpoſe, in March or 
laſt month, ſhould be planted out the beginning and mid- 
dle of this, and they will begin to bear about the begin- 
ning, or towards the middle of June, and will continue 
bearing till the cold weather in autumn deſtroys the plants. 
The hot-beds or ridges for this purpoſe, muſt be made 
of good hot dung, as formerly obſerved ; and may be made 
either on level ground, or principally now in wide trenches, | 
as they will not require to be lined. EXIF 
If the latter is intended, chooſe any compartment of 
good ground in the full ſun ; there dig a trench, a yard 
wide, and fifteen or eighteen inches deep, laying the earth 
that comes 'out neatly all along the fide of the trench. 
Fill this tiench with freſh hot dung, and raiſc it from fix to 
eight, ten, or twelve inches above. the ſurface of the 
ground ; for the bed ſhould be at leaft rwo feet thick of 
dung, if made the beginning or middle of the month, nor 
indeed ſhould it be much leſs than that at the latter end 
thereof. Then cover the bed with the earth that was thrown 
out ot the trench, eight or nine inches thick over the top 0 


the dung; levelling tlie reſt of the earth cloſe along 2 


* 


= 
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ge of the bed, correſponding with that at top; the whole 


forming the bed like a fort of ridge : hence hot-beds of 
this ſort are often called ridges. * ty 
But when intended to make theſe hot-bed ridges on le- 


vel ground, let them be full four feet wide, and earthed 


with rich earth as above. FE; $4 * 
Then, in either method, as ſoon as the bed is earthed, 
mark out the holes or places for the plants, exactly along 
the middle of the bed, forming them a little hollow, at 
three feet fix inches from one another. Directly cover each 


| 5 with a hand-glaſs, and in a day or two the dung will 


ve warmed the earth, read; for the reception of the plants. 
plant under each glaſs three or four good — and 
give them a little water; then let the glaſſes be immedi- 
ately put on, and ſhade the plants from the ſun till they 
have got root. 9 e e 
Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and 
mild, by tilting the warmeſt ſide of the glaſſes; and let 
them be refreſhed with occaſional moderate waterings. 
They muſt be covered every night with mats, until the 
middle of June. 5 
Zut where good plants cannot be readily procured to 
plant in the above beds, let ſome ſeed be put in early in 
the month; the plants will ſoon come up, and will come 


into bearing at a very acceptable time in June and Jaly. 


The hot- bed being made as above directed, mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, three feet and a half aſunder; make the 
holes in form of a ſhallow baſon, about an inch and a half 
deep, and nine or ten inches wide. In the middle of each 
of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine good ſeeds; cover then 
near half an inch deep with-earth, and then put on the 
bell or hand-glaſſes. After the plants have been up about 
ten or twelve days, they muſt be thinned, leaving only four 


of the ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; and at the ſame time 


draw ſome earth up about their ſhanks, and give a little 
water to ſettle the earth cloſe to them again. 

If theſe feeds are ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed after they are 
come up, begin to bear ſome fruit in the third or fourth 


| week in Tune, W | 


The beſt ſorts of cucumbers, either in plants or ſeeds, 
for the above beds, are the long green prickly, though for 
variety, may plant or ſow other ſorts, as the long green 
Turkey, and the white Turkey, both of which ea 

x N ruit 
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fruit from about ten or twelve to eighteen inches long, but 
are very indifferent bearers. 3 Fes "0m 

. \ Sowcucumbersfor pickling, &c. theſe are tobeſown inthe 


this month. Butif the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it wouldhe 
proper to defer putting in the ſeed till the firſt week in June, 


divide it into beds of five or 


the holes for the ſeed, exactly gong the middle of each bed, 
allowing three feet and a half 

Dig the places for the holes, breaking the earth well with 
the ſpade, and form them with the d like a ſhalloy 


inches over; and ſow in the middle of each hole eight or 
ten ſeeds, covering them near half an inch deep with earth, 


: and dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes with water; 
but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough to 
moiſten the earth a little, for too mach moiſture would rot 
plants coming up, give water freely in dry warm weather, 


When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 
they muſt be thinned ; and leave no more than four, five, 


or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above; and the 
cumber plants 62s to puſh the runners. 


light hot-bed: and when the plants have been up about 
week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method 13 
this: get ſome new horſe- dung, and make a hot-bed about 


plant theſe plants when quite young, in little cluſters to- 


þ C ucumbers to piclle. 


natural ground ; not however generally till the laſt week in 


Prepare for theſe ſeeds a 2 of rich free ground, and 
feet wide; allowing twelve 
inches between bed and bed for an alley; then mark out 


etween hole and hole. 
baſon, about an inch and a half deep, and ten or twelve 


After the ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prove hot 
the ſeed; but when the ſeed is germinated, and the young 


or fix of the beſt plants in every hole. 


When a perſon is ſtraightened for room, he may ſow the 
-pickling cucumbers between the rows of early cauliflowers, 


cauliflowers will be moſtly all gone by that time the cu- 


* 
. . — 


In ſowing picklers, it is the ESC in cold wet ſeaſons, 


with many of the London gar 


ners, to ſow the ſeed on a 


a yard or four feet wide, and eighteen inches high, the 
length to be in proportion to the quantity of plants you 
' wonld raiſe. As ſoon as the bed is made, lay on about 
three inches depth of earth; then, as it is adviſed to tran{-. 


that is, either with a 


ther, ſow the ſeed according! 
ge . ur fingers contraſt 


taick blunt-ended dibble, or wi 


* 


. 
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make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch, or near 


an inch deep, and about an inch and a half afunder, drop- 
ping eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, and cover them in 
with earth; this is called dotting them in; or inſtead 
of this, you may draw drills acroſs the bed: the feed 


to be ſown in the drills, obſerving to ſow them quite 


thick, in little patches, eight or ten good ſeeds in each, 
ſo cloſe as to almoſt touch, and cover them near half 
an inch deep with earth; allow a clear ſpace in each 
drill of two inches between each patch or cluſter of 
ſeed, and let the drills be two or three inches aſunder: 
by thus ſowing the ſeed in patches, the plants will riſe in 


- bunches for tranſplantation. in that order as below; ob- 


ſerving to cover the bed with mats on nights, and all bad 
weather ; and when the plants have been come up fix, 


eight, or ten days, and ſhew the rough leaves in the centre, 
it is proper to plant them out, if the weather is ſettled ; 


taking them up in cluſters as they grow, with the earth 
about their roots, and in that manner let them be planted 
in the places where they are to remain, allotting one 
bunch of plants to a hole, and giving them immediately 
ſome water; they will quickly ſtrike root without hardly 
feeling their remayal. A 2 
This, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and 


worthy to be put in practice. 


Plant and Sow Gourds and Pumkins. . 


Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumkins 
which were ſown in April; it may be done any time to- 


_ wards the middle or latter end of this month. 


Some of them may be planted out in the common 
ground, in a warm fituation, about the middle of this 
month, when the weather is ſettled in warm; they will 
grow freely, and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt; and the 
common pumkin is often ſowed or planted upon old dung- 
hills, where they will ſpread wonderfully, and produce 
many large fruit. e | 

But if you deſire to have any of the curious ſorts in 
fruit ſooner than common, you ſhould, in the beginning 


of the month, plant ſome out upon holes of hot dung, un- 


der hand or bell-glaſſes, or other occaſional ſhelter: make 
lome holes, two or three feet wide, and about a ſpade 
deep, in the places where the plants are to produce their 


kult, filling the holes with a wheel-barrowtul or two of 


new 
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new horſe- dung, covering that eight inches deep with 
earth, and fo plant your gourds, &c. or ſow the ſeeds, 
and cover them with the above glaſſes, or with oiled pa- 
per frames, &c. till they begin to run; then may diſcon- 
tinue the ſhelters. kT AY 2 N37 
However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holeing 
them out as above, plant the more curious ſorts of the 
gourd kinds, in the full ground, in a warm fituation, a 
aforeſaid, towards the middle of this month, when ſettled 
warm weather, and the pumkins, &c. may be planted any 
Where. . F 
Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds © 
near to a wall, or other fence; and when the plants begin 
torun, let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and 
faſtened up cloſe to the wall, pales, &c. Where this is 
practiſed, the plants, together with the fruit, will make an 
agreeable appearance m the months of July, Auguſt, and 
September. EE ESD 2; tet ane Wh 
Theſe plants may be alſo ſupported with Rakes ; that is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and according as their 
vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefully 
round the ſtakes, * \ | 15 
But the pumkins, and large kind of gourds, ſhould be 
planted out in an open ſpot, or upon dung-hills, ſetting 
them eight or ten feet from one another, and muſt be 
ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the ground, where, if 
they have room, they will extend a great way. 2 
The ſeed of gourds and pumkins may ſtill be ſowed in 
the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in the month. 
The ſeeds may now be ſowed either at once in the full 
ground, or upon holes of hot dung, as above, to remain; 
or in a hot- bed for tranſplantation, which will bring the 
plants on much forwarder; and for which they may be 
ſowed in one of the cucumber hot- beds already made, or 
upon holes of hot dung under hand- glaſſes, as in laſt month; 
and when the plants have got rough leaves, one or two inches 
broad, they thould be planted out in the open ground. 
- But in default of hot dung, &c. ſow them now in the 
common ground at once in the places where they are i0 
remain, | 
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as | Kidney Beans,  . © - 
Now plant a full crop of kidney-beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in Apts” | | 
Any of the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may now be 
planted; but the beſt and moſt profitable for this planta- 
tion are the ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea, and Canterbury 
white dwarfs. R ; 857 


aſunder; place the beans in the drills, about three inches 
aſunder; draw the earth evenly over them, and, when all 
are planted, let the ſurface be lightly raked ſmooth. - 
Plant alſo, where required, any of the running kinds 
of ckidgey beans. bid ls ot 4. OR 
Moſt of the running ſorts are exceeding profitable for the 
ſervice. of a family, for they are ſurpriſing great bearers ; 
but, in particular, the ſcarlet lowering bean; and there is 
a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, which, 
both in the ſeed and flowers, is white; but is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in manner of growth, 
nor mode of bearing; and both the varieties are very pro- 
pe for this plantation: the large white Dutch running 


ds are alſo very proper to plant now. © . _ 
Theſe, and all the running or climbing ſorts of kidney- 
beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds; ſo that the drills for theſe large ſorts muſt be opened 
at three feet fix inches diftance from one another, at leaſt, 
but four feet will not be too much, and about an inch and 
fer... 2 | 
Place the beans in the drills three or four inches aſun- 
der, and cover them equally with earth. , © 
When the plants are come up, and begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or poles, be placed to 
each row, far the plants to climb upon, The ruuners will 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves naturally round 
the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, pro- 
ded the poles or ſticks be ſo high; or if any are planted 


us, may ſuſpend ſtrong packthread from above, fix inches 
lltance, faſtened tight at both ends, the runners: of the 
deans will readily aſcend round the firings. 

The 2 of planting theſe running kinds is very 
Neat; for thoſe that are now planted, will, after they 


* 


Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches 


ma row cloſe againft a wall, or any high fence or build- 925 


begin, 
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begin, coatinue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the 


7 Plants. - > 
But it ſhould be obſerved that where there are not the 
convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb u 
upon, they will not ſucceed ; and where that is the caſe, it 
wall be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. 


Capficums for Pickling. 


The capficums for pickling, which were ſown in March 


or April, ſhould now be planted out ; but this ſhould be 

done in moiff weather. . 
Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot- bed, are ſomewhat 

tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon; but 


this may be done any time in the third or fourth week of 


the month, if ſettled warm weather. | 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants by line, a foot 
aſunder every way, and water them. 


Love-apples for ups, & i! 


Plant out tomatoes, or love-apples, from the hot-bed 
where raiſed, About the middle or latter end of the 
| _ is the proper time to remove them into the 
Full air. 3 

 _ Theſe plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and ramb- 
ling in their growth, muſt therefore be planted cloſe to 2 
wall, pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin to branch 
'out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the walls or pales, 
| 2 manner of a wall tree, or may be trained to firong 

| Les. | # 

Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall, er 
other ſouth fence; for if they were to be planted in the 
ſhade the fruit would not ripen. The vacant ſpaces be- 
tween wall-trees would ſuit them well. 

One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them 3 
ſoon, as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun tll 
they have taken root ; and a little ſhelter in cold nights, 
for the firſt fortnight, would be very ſerviceable, 


_ Aſparagus. | 
Aſparagus will now be fit to cut for uſs, Ute 
In cutting the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhow? 


obſerved, that, when they are from about two or * f 


— 
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four or five, or at moſt ſix inches in height, they ſhould be 
gathered; but thoſe about three or four inches high are in 
prime order; when permitted to run much higher, the top 
of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat ſo well as thoſe 
that are cut when the head is quite cloſme. 
When you cut them, be careful to thraſt your knife 
down cloſe by the ſide of the ſhoots you intend to cut, leſt 
- you wound or deſtroy any young buds that are coming up - 
and do yet not appear; cutting the ſhoots off Nanting about 
three or four inches within the ground. See Afril. 
Let the beds of theſe plants be now carefully cleaned, 
for ſeed weeds will now rife very thick on them. 
Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry day, and with 
2 ſmall hand hoe cut up all weeds clean within the ſurface, 
and they will ſoon all die, * x 


Tran/dlanting Lettuce. 7 
In moiſt weather, tranſplant cos lettuce, and other kinds, 
which were ſown the two former months. 
| Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants in a free open fitua- 
tion, or ſuch that is not much incumbered with trees, &c. 
which would draw the plants up ſlender without Og 
good hearts; dig the ground neatly one {pace deep, and 
rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants in rows, 
ten or twelve inches aſunder; and allow the ſame diftance 
between plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water 
to ſettle the earth about their roots. | 
Repeat the waterings as there may be occaſion, till the 
plants have taken root. ; 23, Fell 8 


Sow Lettuce-feed. 


Sow lettuce-ſeed; this ſhould be done at two or three 
different times this month, that there may be a conſtant 
ſupply of theſe plants in good perfection. 
The cos, Cilicia, .and admirable cabbage-lettuce, are 
the proper kinds to ſow now; the brown Dutch, and all 
the other kinds will alſo ſucceed. 1 

An open ſituation muſt be choſen to ſow theſe ſeeds in, 
and where the ground is light and rich; ſow each ſort ſe- 
parate, and rake them in light and evenly. 25 "2 
I be beds wherein theſe. ſeeds, are ſown, muſt be often 


refreſhed with water, if the. weather ſhould prove dry, to 
14 be _ a free growth, both in the ſeed and young 
ee to Plants, | ERS FE 


E. 


| Snall 
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begin, coatinue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the 
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* But it ſhould be obſerved that where there are not tle 
convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb u 
upon, they will not ſucceed ; and where that is the cafe, it 
wall be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. 


Capficums for Pickling. 


The capficums for pickling, which were ſown in March 
or April, - ſhould now be planted out; but this ſhould be 
done in moiff weather. 7 
: [Theſe plants being rarſed in a hot-bed, are ſomewhat 
tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon; but 
this may be done any time in the third or fourth week of 
the month, if ſettled warm weather. FS 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants by line, a fort 
aſunder every way, and water them. | 


| Lowe-apples for '$1uþs, Ge. 


Plant out tomatoes, or love- apples, from the hot - bed 
where raiſed, About the middle or latter end of the 
ern is the proper time to remove them into the 
Theſe plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and ramb- 
ling in their growth, muſt therefore be planted cloſe to: 
wall, pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin to branch 
out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the walls or — 
5 manner of a wall tree, or may be trained to ſtrong 
Kes. | . 5 a 
Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall, or 
other ſouth fence; for if they were to be planted in ide 
ſhade the fruit would not ripen. The vacant ſpaces be- 
tween wall-trees would ſuĩt them well. | 
One ftont plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them: 
ſoon, as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun til 
they have taken root; and a little ſhelter in cold nighüs, 
for the firſt fortnight, would be very ſerviceable, 


Aſparagus. 
Aſparagus will now be fit to cut for uſe. 10 
In cutting the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſnquld d 


obſerved, that, when they are from about two or thee p 


oy - © © © 


£0 


uk 


prime order; when permitted to run much higher, the to 1 
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four or five, or at moſt fix inches it height, they ſhould be 
gathered; but thoſe about three or four inches high are in 


of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat — as tho 
that are cut when the head is quite cloſe. 


When you cut them, be careful to thruſt your knife 


down cloſe by the fide of the ſhoots you intend to cut, leſt 


you wound or deſtroy any young buds that are coming up 


and do yet not appear; cutting the ſhoots off Nanting about 


three or four inches within the ground. See Afril. 
Let the beds of theſe plants be now carefully cleaned, 


for ſeed weeds will now riſe very thick on them. 


Taking, therefore, opportunity of a dry day, and with 


a ſmall hand hoe cut up all an clean within the ſurface, 


and they will ſoon all die. 


Tran/dlanting 3 


In moiſt weather, tranſplant cos lettuce, and other kind 
which were ſown the two former months. 


| Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants in a free open fitua- 
tion, or ſuch that is not much incumbered with 2 &c. 


"<2 


which would draw the plants up ſlender without "_ 


good hearts; dig the ground neatly one ſpade d 
rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then put in the plants 1 rows, 
ten or twelve inches aſunder ; and allow the ſame diftance 


between plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water 
to ſettle the earth about their roots. 


Repeat the waterings as there mw be occaſion, un the E 3 
glans have taken root... 


Saw Lintuci-fed, 


Sow letce 632; this ſhould be done at two or three 
different times this month, that there may be a conſtant 


| ſupply of theſe plants in good perfection. 


The cos, Cilicia, and admirable cabbage-lettuce, are 
the proper kinds to ſow now ; the brown Dutch, and all 
the other kinds will alſo ſucceed. 

An open fituation muſt be choſen to ſow theſe ſeeds) i in, 
and where the ground is light and rich; ſow each ſort ſe- 
parate, and rake them in light and evenly... | 

The beds herein theſe. ſeeds, are fown, muſt be often 
refreſhed with water, if the weather ſhould prove dry, to 


= a free growth, both in the ſeed and young 
lants 


Snall 
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| Small Sallading. 
Sow creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall 
fallad ſeeds often. 5 | 
Where a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are required 
. young, there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each ſort put into the 
ground, once every fix or ſeven days,  _. | 
Obſerve, if the weather proves bot and dry, it is proper 
to ſow theſe ſeeds now on a ſomewhat ſhady border. Dray' 
ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein very thick, and 
cover them lightly with earth. In dry weather give them 
a moderate watering every other day. 


4 
* 8 : p 17141 1 


| | : Spinach. ji, ts ne e 

Spinach may yet be ſown, and it. will ſucceed tolerably 
well, if ſowed in an opeh ſituation, - 

In ſome places this plant is required all ſummer; Where 


this is the caſe, there ſhould be ſome ſeed ſown every 
twelve or fourteen days. Sow it moderately thin, tread 


it down moderately, and rake it evenly into the ground, 


Hoe and thin the ſpinach which was ſown the former | 


month. Cut down all the weeds, and leave the plant 
about four or five inches aſunder. 


| | 2 | Taurnehs. \4 . 
So more turneps, they will come in at a fine ſeaſon; 
fit to draw for the table by the middle or latter end of 


July ; but will be in excellent order by the beginning of 


Anuguſt, apd will continue good a long time. ; 

This ſeed muſt not be ſown in dry hot weather; for if 
it is, all the labour will be loft; but when the weather is 
| ſhowery, or there is a fair proſpect of its being ſo, then 1s 
the right time to ſow this ſmall ſeed. 


Sow it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare ſeed, 


* 


in moderation, but {ow it as equally as poſſible ; tread it 


evenly down, and rake it in with the fame care. 
_ Hoe and chin the turneps which were ſown the former 
month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regu- 
larly, to ſeven or eight inches diſtance. B 
This work of thinning ſhould always be performed, 
when the rough leaves are about the breadth of a mal? 


thumb. i 
Cleaning 
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ter end o 


Chanisg * base Faru * + Parſnps. hs | 


/ Carrdts and parſneps will now be advancing faſt in their 
wth, and they ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear 
them from weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſ· 
tances. 9 
This work may be done either by hand or hoe; thoſe 
that can uſe the ſmall hoe will find it the moſt-expeditious 
method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, - 
by looſening the ſurface of the ground with the er it will 
greatly promote the free grow 5 of the plants. 

However, at any rate, let theſe wr be cleaned, ond 
thinned out to proper diſtances, that they may have full li- 
berty to grow at top and {well at bottom. Thin them out, 
therefore, the general crops, to about ſix or ſeven inches 
diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds. 'There is no- 
thing like allowing theſe plants room enough, for then 
their roots will be large, long, and ſtraight; the parſneps 
in particular, if thinned to ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
the roots will ſwell Ward y large, and attain cheir ut · 
moſt perfection. 

Such crops of carrots, however, as are ranks es to bs | 
drawn gradually for the table while young, need not be 
thinned at firſt to more than four or five inches diſtance z- 
35 by a gradual thinning out the larger, for uſe, the res 
will gain more and more room daily, 

But the main crops of -carrots that vou lend ſhall Ye- 
main to grow to full fize, ſhould be thinned to the proper 


e at once from ſix or ſeven to eight or ten eben 
ance, 


Sowwing Carrots. 


Carrot-ſeed may ſtill be ſowed where required; it will 
grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and they 
vill be ready 2 the table by the latter end of Ju- 


ly, or ſoon in Auguſt, and continue in fine order. all the 
autumn —— n | 


| Ons. 


the! wp 15 onions ould, towards the middle or lat- 
this month, be perfectly well cleared from 

b; and the plants, when three or four inches kigh, 

aa Ou 
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Mould be thinned properly about three or four inches 
aſunder, being careful to leave the ſtrongeſt plants, 
This work may either be performed by hand, or with 
the ſmall hoe; the latter is the quickeſt method, and hy 
ſtirring the ground with the hoe, it is of great ſeryice tg 
the growth of the plants; obſerving to thin them out to 
about four inches diſtance, not leaving any two plants cloſe 
together. | 8 STS 1 
But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for thin. 
ning out by degrees for fallads, or other uſes, there ſhould 
4 t apart, and reſerved unthinned for that put. 
poſe ; but obferving to thin them regularly as you Ke 
_ for aſe, leaving the moſt prowifing plants to Rand to 


Do 


my 


W = 


4 


” 5 
5 
- 


. 4 Hamburgh Parſley, Scorzonera, and Salſafy. * | 


cu «+ n= ws tec VvAF mm. > cow Afro 


The Hamburgh or large-rooted parſley, ſcorzonen, 
and ſalſafy, muſt now be carefully cleaned ; and the 
plants ſhould be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diſtances, 
that their roots may have room to ſwell. Leave theſe 
Ls about ſix or ſeven inches diſtance from one an- 

er. 1 | 
The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy ſhould now be ſown 
for the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond week 
of this month, in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſepa - 


rate, and rake them in. 4 fk | 

-- Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
ſown now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent 
order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till 
ſpring following. „„ eng 5 


— #<_ um mig e 
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> 
: - Savoys and Cabbages, 
| Tranſplant ſpring-ſowed cabbage and Savoy plants for | 
autumn and winter uſe. HS | 
Theſe may be planted between rows of early cauliflov- 
ers, or between wide rows of garden beans, or French 
beans ; that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 
But where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of 
crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe kind of 
plants into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plant them out, 
if poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet and 1 
"LY A \ £3 48 4 TW , 


- 


— 
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aſunder, and about two feet diſtance in the lines; and aas 
ſoon as they are planted, give each a little water. 
Dray earth about the ſtems of early cabbages, and others; 
this is a very needful-work, for it will ſtrengthen the 
plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward in their 
owth. _ 2 | 50 MTS 0 LG. 
be earlieſt cabbages will now be well advanced in 
growth, have formed tolerable full hearts, and begin to 
turn their inner leaves for cabbaging; they may be greatly 
aliſted and brought forward by tying their leaves together. 
Get ſome ſtrong baſs, or ſmall oſier twigs, and go over the 
lants row by row, and let ſuch of the forwardeſt, with 
fulleſt hearts, as have begun to turn their leaves pretty 
much inward, be tied. To doing this, obſerve to gather 
all the leaves up regularly ; and then, with the baſs, or 
an oſier twig, tie them together; but do not tie them too 
trait, for that would occaſion the plants to rot. 
| This will bring the plants forwarder for uſe ſooner by a- 
week or fortnight than they would naturally be of them- 
8. ſelves ; and they will be much whiter in the heart, and 
more tender to eat. hs 2401 


1 


Sow ſugar loaf and other cabbage ſeed for coleworts, 
and young autumn cabbages. 8 \ 


F Early Cauliflowers. | 5 4 
Lock over early cauliflowers often, about the middle or 
later end of the month; ſome of the plants will then be- 
gin to ſhew'their flower-heads in the center; and as ſoon as 
theſe appear, they ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun and wet, 
_ would change the colour from a milk white to a a 
yellow, © "2 | | 
Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears, let ſome of 
the largeſt leaves be broke-down over it. This will anſwer 
the double purpoſe of ſhading the head from the fun, and 
defending it from wet ; whereby the cauliflowers will be 


preſerved in their natural whiteneſs, and will be cloſe, firm, 
| and beautiſul. FEW © | 
2 | Theſe plants ſhould, in very dry weather, be often wa- 
en 


oak for this will cauſe the heads to grow to a larger 
\ But previous to doing. this, you moſt form the earth 


d of v like a baſon, round each t, to contain the water 
out, When even to them, A * | EY 


nder, ö | | OY |  Fran/planting 
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7 Tranſplanting Cauliflowers.. 


„ 


flower plants raiſed this ipring from ſeed. | 
For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of le 
richeſt ground be choſen, and ſpread thereon fome good 
rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade deep; and 
as you go on, let the dung be regularly buried, 

The plants are to be ſet in this compartment at two 
feet, or two feet and a half each way afunder ; and they 
muſt, be watered as ſoon as they are plante. 
There may be ſown, if you chooſe it, on the ſame 

between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of ſpinach, _ 


CH 


4 Tranſplant, if not done laſt month, the young au. 


- "Gavin 2 Cau liflower- Jeed for a Michaelmas C rop. 


. Sow cauliflower-ſeed : the plant hat are raĩſed from this 
ſowing will come into uſe in Octe er, and will be in high 
2 the greateſt part of N. aber, and ſometimes 
a „ - my 

"This is what the London gardeners call the Michaelmas 
cauliflowers. | | Notes AE. 
Obſerve, the ſeed for this crop muſt not be ſowed till about 
the 24th of this month; at which time prepare a three or 
four feet wide bed of rich earth, in a free ſituation,” Get 
ſome good ſeed of the laſt year's ſaving; ſow this equally, 
moderately thick, and rake it in carefully, and ſprinkle 


* 


the bed often in dry weather with water. 


3 


© When the plants have got two or three leaves an inch 
broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery- bed to 
355. ſtrength for final tranſplantation; See Jun and 


Broceoli. ' © *© 3 


Broccoli- ſeeds, both of the purple and white kinds, muſt 
be ſown this month, for the Eeond principal crop, for uſe 
- the following ſpr ing. | 5h 
It will be adviſeable to ſow a little of this ſeed at te 
different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- 
ply; therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the 
week in the month, and more about the twentieth the 
Plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will produce their _ 
r * 1 7 - | 


* 


* 
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in January, February, March and April, but in greateſt 
perfection the two laſt named months ; and after the heads 
are gathered, the ſtalks of the purple fort will yield 


abundance of excellent ſprouts. . 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be {own in a bed or border of rich 
earth, each kind ſeparate, and rake them in even. Theſe 


| ſeeds ſhould not be ſown under a wall, &c.. for that ſfitua-, 


tion would draw the plants up weak, and long ſhanked. 
| But let it be obſerved, if it is required to have broccoli 
) produce heads before Chriſtmas, that is in October, No- 


vember, and December; you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of each 
kind in March, or beginning or middle of April; 
which ſee. - te On © 
5 Bore- cole. | $4 Ss 
Sow bore-cole, otherwiſe brown cole, for next winter 
and ſpring uſe, fn A. | 

This is a ufeful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and 
very well worth raiſing in every kitchen-garden, for the 
ſervice of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and _ 
the green, neither of which form cloſe heads like the com- 
mon cabbage or ſavoy, but always remain open and looſe 
in the heart: but they have, nevertheleſs, great merit for 
their extreme hardineſs to endure cold, and excellence 
tor winter and ſpring uſme. | 

Theſe plants run up with long ſtems, from two 
to three or four feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreading, 
buſhy head of thick curled leaves; and are fo very hardy, 
that they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and in the 
months of February and March their long flems will be 
loaded, from the very bottom to the top, with fine young 
ſprouts ; all of which, as well as the principal head at 
top, will boil remarkabiy green and tender. 4 

he ſeed muſt be ſowed the firſt week in che month; but | 

to have the plants run up tall and and ftrong, with large No 
fall heads, the ſeed ould be ſown in March or April,” as 
directed in thoſe months. Sow it in an open ſpot of good 


ut ground, and rake it in. | ; 4 

uſe In dry weather, give the bed now and then'a moderate > 
Watering, | 2 | | 9 ' TOP! "4-04 

60 The plants will be large enough to plant out, in about 

6 ix weeks after the ſeed is ſown ; but when they have twe - 

17 or three leaves, it is eligible to thin, and prick out a : 


che quantity from the ſeed-bed four inches diſtance, that the 
eads Whole may obtain proper ſtrength for final planting. 


Sa v . 


„ | 9 2 
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Sow and plant Saveys. = 

Sow favoy-ſeed for a latter crop ; the true green ſavoy 
15 the beſt ſort to ſow- now, for it is the hardieſt to Rand 

the winter. | | | 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will 
come in very well for a late crop; but to have a good crop 
of full-headed plants, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month; the plants will ſoon 
come up, and will be fit to tranſplant in the end of June, 

July, and beginning of Auguſt. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be tolerably 
well cabbaged by November, and will continue good till 


— — . — ——P . — ñ — . — —— .. — — 
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March. | 
Plant out ſome early-ſowed ſavoys, two feet and a half 
diſtance. | 


Planting Beans. 


Plant more garden beans for latter crops, in July, Au- 
4 guſt, and September. BY 
| The Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds, will yetſuc- 
| - ceed tolerably well; and the long pods and white bloſſom 
| beans are alſo very proper to plant any time this month. 
But where a conflant ſucceſſion of young beans are de- 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome feed put 
into the ground at three different times this month, allowing 
ten or twelve days between each planting ; and at this ſe- 
ſon it will be of advantage to allow them a fituation where 
the ground is moiſteſt, if there is choice of ſoil ; planting 
them in rows a yard aſunder. | 
Hoe the ground between the rows of beans, that are al- 
ready up, and draw earth about their ſtems. | 


Management of Beans in Bloſſom. 
Nov it will be proper to top ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of-the pods, 3 
This ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, ; 
be particularly practiſed to the early crops, provided it was, | | 
not done laſt month. = 
By this practice the pods will ſet ſooner, and ſwell t 
faſter, and be better nouriſhed, and come in almoſt a week 
ſooner than if the plants were permitted to run; for having | 
vo top to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit, t 
But let this be performed to beans in general now in q 
bloſſom : obſerve to let the ſtems be firſt advanced to fuch 8 


a due height, as to have a ſufficient quantity of pods : 15 
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early Mazagan bean may be topped when about eighteen 
inches high, and the largeſt ſorts ſhould be topped when 


from about two feet and a half to a yard, or three feet and 
a half high. „ ix 17 | 
But with reſpect, however, to the ſmall early beans, if 
would have them come in as early as poſſible, you. 
ſheuld top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of 
So likewife more peas : to have a regular ſupply, let 
ſome be ſown at leaſt twice in this month; but where con- 
fant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, three or 
four ſowings will not be too often, and there will be the. 
greater chance of ſucceſs in this late ſowing: * 4th 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now are the marrowfats, alſo may 
ſow the green and white rouncivals, being fine large ſorts; _ 
likewiſe any of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown. 
any time in this month will ſometimes yield tolerable . 
good crops. . Ne OI 
This 15 now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom᷑ grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well 
when ſown at this ſeaſon. Sow them in drills two feet 
and a half aſunder, ; | SEL 
Now hoe, and let ſome earth be drawn up about. the 
ſtems of the crops of peas which were ſown in April, for 
this will — ul the plants greatly. _- 
| The early hot{pur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 
as directed for the beans; it will cauſe the pods to ſet and 
lwell more freely, and will be fit to gather ſooner. | 


£ Sticking Peas. 
Continue alſo to place ſticks to rows of peas, according 
. 3 the different ſorts require it, for them to climb upon, 


to ſupport them from the ground in an .upright growth, 
Where this is intended, it ſhould always be —_ when 


q the plants are fix or ſeven inches high, or thereabout. 

k There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 
g height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 
: dose peas that have flicks, will yield above double the 


h ground, | 


in quantity of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the 
be 1 M2 The 
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The fticks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or five 
to ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 
ſorts of-peas : the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with 
ſmall lateral branches, that the plants may readily take hold 
without falling on the ground ; and ſhould be prepared in 
a fanned manner, fo as the fide branches extend only the 

way of the rows.  _ 3 OI 
- 'Fhey ſhould be placed on the ſunny fide of the rows; at 
leaſt towards the eaſf and mid-day ſun, for the ſun will na- 
turally incline the plants that way, and they will more 
readily catch the ſticks ; and the ſticks ſhould be placed 
at ſuch diſtances as the branches of each other may meet. 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but 
would be endleſs labour for large crops in fields, &c. for 
ſupply of the markets. 5 4 7 


N Endive, 5 

Sow endive for an early crop; principally ſome of the 
white, and a ſmall portion of the green, and if required 
early, in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable too. 


oR 
© 


ſome ſeed at two different times this month. 


Zut never depend on the ſowings of this month for a 
main crop, the plants being apt to run up ſoon to ſeed the 
fame year; however, where a few early plants are re- 
quired, may ſow a little ſeed about the beginning or mid- 
dle of the month, and a more towards the latter end: 

the plants of the firft ſowing will not continue fit for uſe 

long; but the ſecond ſowing will not run ſo ſoon. 
But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and win- 
ter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end of 
June, and in July. . 1 
This ſeed ſhould be ſowed in an open ſpot of rich earth; 
it muſt not be ſown thick, and take great care to rake it 
, evenly into the ground, „ 


Sowving Poe- herbe, Sc. 


Parſley ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where it has been omit- 
ted in the former months ; but it will be proper to ſow it 
now, where the ſun has not great power, ns 7 

So more purſlane feed ; this ſhould be done in the be- 
ginning of this month, that there may be a due ſupply to 
3 that which was ſown in A pril. This ſeed will 8 
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grow freely, in a bed of light rich earth, in the open 
ground; rake the ſurface even, then draw ſhallow drills 
fix inches afunder. Sow the ſeed moderately thick, and 
cover it about a quarter or half of an inch with earth; 
or you may ſow it broad-caft, and rake it in. 
Where coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now be 
roper to ſow a little more of the ſeed, for that which is 
— early is apt to run; ſow it in drills ſix or ſeven 
inches aſunder. - 35G, 4 9 f SN 
Sow chervil, where wanted, it will ſtill ſucceed ; let this 
ſeed be alſo ſown in ſhallow drills, and cover it hghtly 
with earth, or ſowed broad-caft and raked in. 
The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, and marjoram, or any other 


* ſweetherbs, may alſo ſtill be fown ; but let this be done the 


beginning of the month, - obſerving the ſame method of 
ſowing as directed in March and April. 2 


Propagatisg Aromatic Plants by Cuttings-and lis. 


Propagate aromatic lants by ſlips or cuttings ; moſt | 
forts of them will fill Fed: n n 5 
The forts proper to plant now are, fage, ſavory, and 
hyſſop; marjoram, maſtich, and lavender; and the Fan 5 


or cuttings of theſe ſorts will now grow very freely. 


Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch ſlips as have ſtrength, and 
about ive, fix, or ſeven inches long; ſtrip off the under 
leaves, and twiſt the ſtalk a little towards the lower end; 
then plant chem, each cutting about two thirds into the 
ground, and ſetting them five or ſix inches apart. 

They muſt be planted in a ſhady fituation ; and in dry 
weather ſhould be now and then moderately watered. -,. * 

Plant alſo, where required, ſlips or cuttings of roſemary 
and rue, and wormwood. Let the cuttings or lips of 


theſe plants be fix or eight inches in length; and plant 


them fix inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, infer cing each 
cutting more than half way into x Garde 


3» a "Pp , ; 
+, | 1 | dren? "4 
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Mint may alſo be planted now, where new beds are 
wanted. | Shs | 1 | 
Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either rooted young plants, 
or cuttings of the ſtalks, 1. directed in the two laſt 2 ; 
0 . M 3 they 


/ 
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they muſt be planted in beds or borders, in rows ſix inches 
aſunder, by four inches in the row, and give them ſome 
water to ſettle the earth well about their roots. 


Supporting Plants for & ed. 


Now ſupport the ſtems or ſtalks of ſuch Plants as were 
planted for ſeed. 

© The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
this care; for the ftalks of theſe plants will be run up to a 
good height ; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the 
winds and heavy rains will break them down. 

The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
is to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the 
rows of plants, placing the fakes about three yards afun- 
der in the row: then let ſome long thin poles, or lines, be 
faſtened from ſtake to ſtake on each ſide of the ſtalks. 

Support likewiſe, the ſtems of cabbages, ſavoys, and 
eg which are for ſeed; having ſome ſtout takes, 
let ane or two be driven into the ground, clofe to every 
Want, and the principal ſtems be tied ſecurely to them, 


 Sowing Radifhes. 


Sow more radiſhes ; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 
Sn, but ſow allo ſome ſhort · tops and turnep radiſh ! 
chule an open ſituation, ſow the ſeeds thus, and rake it in 


[t is proper to ſow three different times this month, to 
continue a proper ſucceſſion ; but muſt be often watered 
In dry weather, both before and after the ws are 
come up. 


Planting Rad g. for Seed. 


FTranſplant radiſhes for ſeed: this muſt be done when 

_ "he roots are juſt in their prime; and the firſt and ſecond 
week in the month is the molt proper time to do it; and if 
| Ut is ſhowery weather, it will be a particular advantage. 

| Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 
ſtraight, and with ſhort tops, | 
— Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the root, that 
is, if it is the common red or ſhort-topped radiſh ; thoſe that 
are of a clear pale red are in moſt eſteem, and particularly 
with the London gardeners, for market, as they generally 
eat more criſp and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour; and 


when * to ſave ſeed of the ſalmon radiſh, * 
theſe 


/ 
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theſe will be naturally of a pale red, yet to preſerve the 
ſorts it will be proper to plant the paleſt coloured roots, 
The idee reaſon why we direct radiſhes intended for 
ſeed to be tranſplanted is, that we can readily judge of the 
goodneſs of the root, take only what are of the right ont 
— reject ſuch as are not. 
Plant chem by dibble in rows in an open ſpot; the rows 


muſt be two or three feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be 


ſet about two feet from one another in the row ; let them 
be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the 
earth properly about them. They will ſhoot up * 
. and ripen ſeed in September. 


| Prick out Celery. 


Prick out from the ſeed- bed ſome of the celery plants 
which were ſown in March. 
Dig for this purpoſe one or more beds of light rich earth, 


about forty inches broad; then draw out of the ſeed-bed 


ſome of the beſt plants, prick them in this, three inches 
aſunder in the row, and the rows five or ſix inches diſtance ; 
give them ſome water, and ſhade them from the ſun till 
they bony taken root. 

The lants are to remain in this bed a month or five or 
fix 5 5 till they will have gotten ſtrength; then let a 

quantity of the ſtrongeſt be tranſplanted into the trenches | 
—— ey are to remain to blan See June and Fuly, 

Plant out celery in trenches of the earlieſt lowing of F e 
bruary and __ See June. | 

| Sowving Celery. | 

Sow celery ſeed for a principal latter crop; this ſhould 
be done in the firſt or ſecond week of the month, | 

Dig a bed of light rich earth, and lay the ſurface per- 
feftly level ; then ſow the feeds pretty thick, and rake 
them in lightly with a very even hand. 

In hot ſunny weather, ſhade the bed from the ſun every 
day, from ten till three o' clock, till the plants appear; 
otherwiſe, this ſeed being very ſmall, the fall ſun would, 
in a manner, quite burn it up. 

Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed 
every other evening with a light moderate watering. | 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out into 
trenches, in July, Auguſt, wry. September, and to take up 


for the table from October till Chriſtmas, and for a ſpring _ 


ſu * 
M 4 Cardoan s. 
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1 3 a Car doons. 5 ö 
The cardoons, which were fown in March or April, 
ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtrength by 
next month, when they ſhould be planted where they are to 
remain for landing up to blanch. | REED 
 - Theſe plants ſhould now be thinned to about four or five 
inches diſtance ; or ſome may be pricked that diſtance on 


'a nurſery bed, to remain till next month, when the whole 
ould be tranſplanted finally, ; 


. Deferozing Weeds, 5 
Now let more than 6ommon care be taken to. deſtroy 
weeds among crops of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. OY, * 
There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more detrimental to crops than the preſent. It ſhould, 
therefore, be one of the principal works in this ground to 
deftroy them before they grow large. For weeds, when 
permitted to grow large, not only exhauſt the good- 
. neſs of the ground, and ruin the preſent crops, but 
are alſo a very diſagreeable fight, and require more than 
double labour to clear the ground of them. 
Eut, in particular, let the crops of onions, Jeeks, carrots, 
parineps, lettuce, and all other tmall crops that grow pretty 
cloſe, be timely cleared from weeds. That is, let the 
weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, or 
overtop the plants, which they would ſoon do when once 
they begin to run; and in that caſe would do much da- 
mage to the crops. | a 
Beſides, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large among 
any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one ano- 
ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing 
or weeding them extremely tedious, and very troubleſom 
to perform. 185 
But weeds between rows of peas, beans, and kidney- 
beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers, and ſuch other crops | 
as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more eaſy 
than to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there- is room between 
the plants to admit a large hoe; and wich ſuch an inſtru- 
ment a perſon may go over a large piece of ground 
WS - 0D 


* 
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in a little time; therefore, he that would ſafer weeds to 
grow among ſuch crops, would be much to blame. | 
| Watering new-planted Crops. 

Watering, in dry weather, is now a very needful work 
to all newly tranſplanted crops ; always giving a watering 
at planting, where water is conveniently fituated, and the 
quantity of plants not too conſiderable to render the work 
very laborious and tedious ; repeating the waterings till 
the plants take root and gro- w-. e 
This work proving fo very beneficial in accelerating the 
freſh rooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free growth i 
from. the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, where 
convenience of water and time permits. | 


r —— 
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T7ALL-TREES will now, in general, begin to 

0 make e and and numerous ſhoots; and they 
ſhould be regulated, and trained the right way, before they 


grow into confuſion. . 


Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care now ; and alſo plum and cherry- trees. 
Let all theſe trees be looked over ſome time this month, 
as early as. poſſible, before they advance conſiderably into 
diſorder in their firſt ſhoots, and cleared from all ſuch of 
6 the new ſhoots as are uſeleſs and ill placed; at the ame 
time let all the well-placed uſeful ſhoots be retained, and 
when of due length, trained in cloſe and regular to the wall. 
All fore-right, and other ill- placed ſhoots, are uſeleſs, 
and muſt be diſplaced; theſe are ſuch as are produced 
either from the front of the branches, in a fore-right di- 
rection, or otherwiſe fo irregularly ſituated, as they cannoe 
be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, and muſt 
now be cleared awag. „ | 
_ Likewiſe all very luxuriant ſhoots. are for the general 
part to be conſidered as of the uſeleſs kind; they being ſuch 
4s are remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth 


"14 
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than the reſt, and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any 
ſhalt ſeem neceſſary in particular parts, to fill a vacancy 
or furniſh a future ſupply of wood; in which caſes only 
ſome occaſional ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and all 


the others of them cleared off quite cloſG. 
And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good and 


well - placed ſhoots are much too numerous and ſuperfluous, 


arifing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are 
abſolutely not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe if left 
till the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities, though good in 
themſelves, as they cannot with propriety be trained in, 
are uſeleſs, ſo ſhould be Gitplaeed: and by thus clearing 
the tree early of unneceſſary young ſhcots, the regular 


figure of the tree is all along preſerved, and the fruit will 
receive all proper nouriſhment. NE | 


- 


But a full ſufficiency of the beſt fide-ſhoots that are of a 
kind and moderate growth, and which are well ſituated 
for laying in, muſt be left, as likewiſe the terminal ſhoots of 
each, branch, and all trained in cloſe to the wall, in regular 
order. VF 

For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed ſhoots of aprieots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 


'rella cherry-trees, as can be conveniently Haid in; for theſe 


trees principrlly produce their fruit upon the one year old 
ſhoots; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, 
bear fruit next year. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary at this 


ſeaſon, to leave a * ſufficient quantity of the well-ſituated 
and kindly growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 


ehooſe from in the winter pruning. | 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots' now retained, 


when about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nail- 


ed up cloſe, and as regularly as poſſible to the wall,-and each 
at full length : they ſhould not, *on any conſideration, be 
ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that wall prove 


of wor fe conſequence than may be generally thought. 


For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, it, by topping 
their ſhooting in length, would cauſe them to produce 


from their fides a number of uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from 


each eye; which would not only prove hurtful to the prin- 


- Cipal ſhoots from whence they proceed; but would allo oc- 
caſion ſo full a ſhade as to prevent the ſun and free air from 


having due acceſs to the fruit, to promote its growth in a 
regular manner, for although a ſlight ſhade of leaves, &c- 
proves neceſſary in promoting the free growth of all kinds 


of wall-fruit ; yet a too full ſhade of wood is eee 
a ; E- 7 


deſtructive, and contrary to.the original intent of having 


wall- trees. 


With regard, however, to ſhortening the young ſhoots of 


theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be practiſed 
to particular ſhoots ; for inſtance, if your tree be young, 
and you want to furniſh it with wood, or that there be any 
vacant ſpace in old trees, you may, in either caſe, ſhorten 
one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the neighbouring ſhoots, 
contiguous to the place 3 wood 1s wanted, ſhortening 
them to three or four eyes, and they will ſoon after ſhoot 
out again, the ſame ſeaſon, perhaps, a ſhoot from each re- 
maining eye or bud. | | I 
In the early ſummer dreſſing of wall-trees this month, 
when the firſt ſhoots do not exceed one, two'or three inches 
long, moſt of the requiſite pruning may be performed, by 
rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger and thumb, 
without the uſe of a knife ; but when more advanced, the 
knife only muſt be uſed. $7 EE | | 
x Apples, Sc. | 


Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either againſt 
| wah 5 . hiors 7 ſhould alſo be looked over ſome 5c to- 
wards the end of this month: for theſe trees ſhould alſo be 
diveſted of all uſelefs and ill growing ſhoots of the year, 
and the neceſſary regular ones trained in. | 

In this pruning of theſe trees, let all ſhoots produced 
fore-right from the front of the branches, be taken off 
cloſe; .likewiſe ſuch as riſe in parts of the trees, where 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be regularly trained in, 


ſhould alſo be taken away; and the ſooner this is done 


now the better. | 

But obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 
of the beſt-placed moderate growing fide-ſhoots, but 
particularly in ſuch places where wood 1s apparently want- 


ed; but leave rather more than what may appear juſt ne- 


ceſſary, and a leading one to each branch; for it is 
eſſentially eligible to retain a full ſupply of the beſt re- 
gular-placed ſhoots at this time, to chooſe from in the 


winter pruning; and what is not then wanted, can be 


eaſily cut away. | p 

Tae ſhoots which are now left, muſt alſo, when of due 
length, be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier ; and 
each thoot muſt be laid in at its full length, for the reaſon 


before obſerved for the apricot and pgach-ttecs, &c. Beſides, 
: R es 
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the apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, ſhould never be 
mortened, only in particular caſes, for the reaſons ex- 

plained in winter pryning of theſe trees. | 

Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 
proper to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of the 
ear to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or 
in june, to promote their producing a ſupply of lateral 
ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to ſupply the vacant parts, 


Thin 6 Sc. 


Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where they are 
ſet too thick upon the trees. 5 
Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- 
plying with proper nouriſhment; and if the whole or too 
many of them were to be left, they would ſtarve one 
another, and the fruit in general, be ſmall and ill- 
flavoured. . 8 | 
Beſides, where there are too great a quantity of theſe ſorts 
of fruit permitted to remain upon the trees, the ill-conſe- 
ee does not terminate altogether in the badneſs of the 
uit that year, but it extends to two or three years to come ; 
for the too great quantity of fruit would draw the whole 
nouriſhment to themſelves, inſomuch that the trees would 
not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bearing fruit next 
year; and it would alſo exhauft the trees fo much, that 
they could not regain ſtrength to produce any good wood 
before the fecond year after; and it would probably be the 
third before a tolerable crop could be expected. 
Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 
quantity on each tree; and the ſooner this is done the 
better it will be for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that is 
to remain upon them. 5 E 
This thinning ſhould be performed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by 
one; and fingle out, on each branch, the fruit that is pre- 
per to leave. The moſt promiſing and beſt ſhaped fruit 
muſt be left, having ſome regard alſo to thoſe that are 
beſt ſituated on the branches. Each kind, according 
to its flae, muſt be left at ſuch diſtances, that every on? 
may have ſufficient room to Twell, and grow freely to its 


full bigneſs every way, without touching another, For in- 


% 
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ſtance, ſuppoſe a. tree to be in pretty good condition for 
ſtrength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or branches to be 
of three different ſizes; that is, the ſtrong, middling, and 
weakly ; the number. of fruit to be leit upon each of theſe 
branches are: upon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches three 
or four of the faireſt and. heſt placed fruit; upon the mid- 
dling ſhoots no more than two or three, and only one or 
two upon the weaker branches. n they 
Remember, that if there be few or many upon the 
trees, to leave no two or mere neœarer together than 
within three, four, five, or ſix inches, according to their 
reſpeQive fizes.. antes 
Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit 
mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are 
nearly obſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to 
due perfection. At the ſame time, the trees will ſhot 
freely, and produce a ſufficient quantity of good wood to 
bear frait next year. A abt PIKE | 
This ſhould be the method of thinning the common ſizes 
of theſe kinds of fruit ; but the {mall Fad: may be left 
cloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be left upon 
the different branches. For inſtance, the early maſculine 
apricots, the nut meg peaches, and early nectarines, bein, 
ſmall varieties of theſe kinds, there may be left upon _ 
of the ſtrong thoots, about four or five of theſe fruit; and 
cena middle ſized ſhoot three; and fo in propertion on the 
weaker ſhoots. s W e | q 
The young fruit that are thinned off, are excellent fo 
tarts, &c. particularly the apricots. | oy 


3 
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Deſtroying Snails. + Fatt 

Snails- often make great havock among the choice 
kinds of wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted ; they 
particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach- 
trees, and will do miſchief to thoſe kinds of fruit, if not 
prevented. i 8 5 
_ Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a morn- 
mg, and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain, at which. 
times theſe creeping vermin come forth from their holes, 


to feed upon the fruit, and may then be readily taken and 
deſtroyed, Ss 6 


4 Cleaning the Fruit-tree Borders. Wks: 
The borders where wall and eſpalier- trees grow, ſhould 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds; for theſe-not only 
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appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 


would promote ſnails, ſlugs, and ſuch like creeping inſects, 
to the detriment of the Suit, | 
Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe parts, 
and where there is room to admit of hoeing, let a ſhar 
hoe be applied to them in a dry ſunny day; by which you 
may ſoon ſtop their progreſs, and as ſoon as hoed, rake 
off all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving a clean ſmooth 


ſurface. | | 
Inſets hurtful to Fruit-trees. 


Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall-trees, let ſome 


means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe, and 
ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do conſiderable 
miſchief to the trees and fruit. 


When once theſe deſtructive ſmall vermin attack but 


one ſingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 
over-run the whole if not ſtopped, and would {poi} the young 
ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a ſurpriſing rate; and when 
once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but little good 


to be expected from the fruit that year. Therefore, as ſoon 


as inſects or blights appear upon any part of the trees, it is 
adviſeable both to prune away ſuch part of the ſhoots, and 
to pull off all the worſt leaves that are infeſted with them; 
that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; then 
ftrew ſome tobacco-duſt over all the branches and leaves; 
repeating it occaſionally, which will contribute conſider- 
ably towards deſtroying and preventing the vermin from 
multiplying. © * * 
Watering wall- trees, &c. thus infeſted with inſects, often 
proves beneficial, provided it is often repeated in dry hot 
weather, and the water thrown againſt the trees with ſome 
force. Por oh 
Fumigating the trees with ſmoak of tobacco, as hinted n 
the work of laſt month, will alſo afliſt in deſtroying ſmall 
inſects. RS | 
Engine for watering the Branches of Trees. 


For the purpoſe of wateripg the branches of the above 
wall-trees, there is nothing ſo uſeful and convenient as 4 
hand-watering engine, | | 

By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to the 


top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet 


high; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt exp = 


— (5 aa; 
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way of watering the branches of theſe trees, and this is alſo 
an effectual way of watering them; for the engine will throw 
the water with ſuch force againſt the trees, as to diſplace 
caterpillars, and other inſects, and will effectually clear the 
leaves and branches from duſt, cobwebs, and from any ſort 
of filth they may have at any time contracted; and if the 
waterings are repeated now and then, in very dry weather, 
but few inſects can breed upon the trees. So that where in- 
ſes any time appear, and if it be dry weather let the trees 
be well daſned with water from the above engine, once 
every day or two for a week: it will greatly diminiſh their 
numbers, if not totally deſtroy them, provided i be done 
before the inſe&s have ſpread too far. | 
This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in watering, 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young or 
old ſtandard trees, where any of the branches are attacked 
by inſects of any ſort. "ag | „ 
Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt are 


thoſe made of tin and copper, and may be bought at moſt 
of the tin-ſhops, &c. from about eight or ten ſhillings to 


one or two guineas, &c. according to the ſi e. 

Some ſorts are fixed in a large tin, or copper veſſel, far 
containing the water, and this ſometimes fitted on a ſmall 
wheel carriage, or placed on a garden water-barrow occa 
ſionally, for the more ready moving it to different parts; 
other ſorts of a more ſimple conſtruction, that when uſed are 
placed in a large pail, or tub, filled with water; ſo holding 
the engine with one hand, and work it with the other. 

5 Watering new-planted Trees. ba 
New. planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, ſhould in very dry weather be well wa- 
tered at the root about once a week; it will alſo be of 
great ſervice to water the branches of the new-planted 
trees, now and then, in dry weather. + * 

BE | Fines . , | ; 
Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and they will produce, be- 


ſides bearing and other uſeful ſhoots, numbers that are al- | 


together uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, and 
the ſooner the better. 3 F 

It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
ol grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them great 
alliſtanee, by a right ordering of the vines at this early time; 
and where this work is executed in a timely and proper 
| | manner, 
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manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be brought to be 
large and handſome, and much ſooner and better ripened- 
than what is commonly done. 
To do this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well cleared 
from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots of the year; and, at the ſame 
time, all the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed uſeful 
mots, ſhould be nailed: up regularly, and cloſe to the wall, 
This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 


"tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is a 


great deal of advantage attends, this early dreſſing, both in 
_ affording an opportunity of performing the work with more 


*Expedigon ws Fad and for the greater benefit of the 


trees and fruit; obſerving, that all the immediate bearing 
ſhoots which now diſcover the advancing young bunches 
of fruit upon them, muſt be left; and ſuch other ſhoots as 
have ftrength, and are very well fituated for training in, 
for the purpoſe of bearing the next year, mult allo be left 
in places waere, they are apparently wanted, and can poſ- 
ſibly be trained in. But all weak ftraggling ſhoots, ſuch 
particularly as often riſe immediately from the old wood, 
are uſeleſs, and muſt new be cleared away, wherever they 
are produced; and even ſtrong ſhoots that are deſtitute of 
fruit, and riſe in places where they are evidently not want- 
ed, or are not well placed for training in for the ſervice of 
next year, ſhould be diſplacecd. f Ag 
When this is done, let all the bearing-ſhoots, and all 


others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed . 


up cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not tep 


any of the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its 


full length for the preſent ;. and let every ſhoot be laid in 


ſtraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, fo 
that all the branches and fruit may equally enjoy the ad- 


vantage of the ſun and free air. 


Alfter this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part 


of the vines, muſt be conſtantly rabbed off according as 
-they are produced ; and by no means ſuffer thoſe ſmall 


ſhoots to remain, which commonly .riſe from the ſides of | 
the (ame ſummer's ſhoots that are, now laid in; but let 
theſe be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to ad- 


JRARCE: + 


The early ſummer dreſſing of vines. in reſpe& to prun- 
ing, may be effected with the finger and thumb, while 
the ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous; as the weep 


* 


— 
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ſhoots may then, without a knife, be very expeditiouſſy 
rubbed oft cloſe to the mother wood. N ES | 


— 


a Vineyards. | 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now; 
and this ſhould be done ſome time between the middle and 
end of the month | 4 TY 
All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others 
that are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another 
year, muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 
ſtakes. At the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from 
all uſeleſs wood: that is, all ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt 
be cleared away, in every-part where they appear ; like- 
wiſe all ſuch ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced 
in places where they cannot be properly trained for the 
next year's uſe, muſt alſo be rubbed of cloſe ; then let the 
proper ſhoots be trained up in a regular manner, ſo that 
each may receive an equal benefit of ſun and air; both of 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to promote the growth of 
the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen the ſhoots which are for 
next year's ſervice. | 1 3 
The vines after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
all ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould 
de duly practiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where ap- 
pear ; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would 
not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would 
alſo rob them, and the principal ſhoots, of ſome part of 
their nouriſiument. | hes 3 
Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly 
clear from weeds. N e 
This ſi6uld be particularly obſerved during the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; for it is a great advantage to the growth, and 
timely ripening of the fruit, to IS the ſurface of the 
ground about the vines always clean ; and *where- that is 
not duly obſerved, the grapes will neyer attain perfection, 
either as to ſize or flavour. WES | 
Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day; and where a Dutch 
hoe can be uſed, that inſtrument will make clean and ex- 


9 


peditious work with the weeds. 
"3 Strawberry Plants in Blaſom. 


The ſtrarberry plants will be in full bloſſom this | 
month; 
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month ; therefore, if the weather ſhould | prove very dry, 


— beds ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit to 
RE 5 

During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom the beds 
ſhould be watered in dry weather about three times a week; 
and they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each time, as will 
reach to the roots of the plants. 


This is very needful work in dry weather, and it ſhould 


not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very ſcanty 

crop of ſtrawberries, and theſe will be ſmall and not well 

reliſhed. 1 8 3 | 
Examine new-grafted T ret. 


Examine the trees of all ſorts that were grafted this 
ſpring; when the graſt and the ſtock are well united, there 
is no farther occaſion for the clay. 5 | 

This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 


end of this month, at which time the clay ſhould be taken 
away; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſwell; then take them off 


entirely. 
New-budded Trees. 


Look alſo to new-budded trees; that is, let the trees 


which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked 
_ _ take off all ſhoots that riſe from the ſtock, near 
e bud. 
This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear ; and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe-; then the 


ſocks having nothing to ſupply but the bud, it will cer- 


- tainly ſhoot more vigorouſly, 


" — 
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The PlrasukE, or FOWER GARDEN. 
Hyacinibs, Tulips, &c. | 
FX ONTINUZ to defend the beds of the more curious 


and capital kinds of hyacinths, and tulips, now in 


flower, from the full ſun, heavy rains, cold nights, and 


all inclament weather; and alſo the choice kinds of ra- 


nunculuſes and anemones, which are now in bloom. 1 
; L 


=>. 
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If, forthe defence of the choiceſt kinds of theſe flowers, 
were fixed hoop arches acroſs the beds the former month, 


let the mats or canvas be always ready for drawing over : 


them when there is occaſion to ſhelter che plants. | 
The mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when 


the ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and 
be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 


muſt alſo be. drawn over the hoops, to defend the flowers 
from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch. at any time hap- 
Nn. | 120 ; 
"Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers 
is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 


fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks longer 


than if they were to be fully expoſed; and they will alſo 
be much fine.. Ae e fave: e 
Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds for 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that would 
hide and darken the flowers too much, draw them up 
; weak, and render the bloom leſs brilliant. 
The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe: plants, 
without weakening them, is this; but ſhould have been 
On each fide of the bed, let ſome ſtont ſtakes by 2 
ight in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet dif. 
SS from one another; and — each ſtake ſtand three or 
four feet high; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed acroſs the 
bed; the coverings of mats or canvas are to be drawn over 


them occaſionally, and there will be air ſufhcient to | il 


ſerve the flowers ſtrong; and their colours lively. 

Some perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, or 
ſhade, of hoops and mats, over theſe flowers, high enough 
to walk under; taking care that the mats come low 


enough-on the ſides, to keep off driving rain, and the , 


mid-day ſun from darting upon the bloom. 

The beds of fine tulips and hyacinths, in particular, 
deſerve ſuch a frame as this conſtructed over them; the 
work is ſoon and eaſily done, and the expence of the ma- 
terials is but trifling, and no pains ſhould be ſpared to 


2 the beauty of the choiceſt kinds of theſe deſirable 
owers, | | | 


| . Hhacinths | paſt Flowering. 
When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the leaves juſt 


beginning 
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in particular the fine double kinds. 


As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be ſpread = 


to dry and harden; er, to effect this in a 'gradual man- 
ner, and to improve the roots more effectually for keep. 
lag, it is recommended that the roots be immediately 
committed to the ground again, not in the manner of 
planting as before, but laid ſideways into a ridge of dr 

ight earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks and 
leaves out of the ground, and thus to remain two or three 
weeks; in order, that as the bulbs at this period being 
very replete with humidity, the redundant moiſture may 
be gradually exhaled by the warmth of the ſun, which will 
be well effected by that time the ſtalks and leaves are per- 
fectly decayed, and the bulbs will be dried and hardened 
properly for keeping without danger of rotting. 


The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 


roots, is this: | 3 * 
Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking 


all clods perfectly well; then rake the earth up, from each | 
fide of the bed, towards the middle, fo as to form an eaſy 


round ing kind of ridge, lengthways of the bel. 
In this ridge of earth the roots are to he laid; obſery. 
ing that they are not now to be placed with their bottom 
dewnwards, but each muſt be laid fairly on its fide, with 
the ſtalks and leaves hanging down the fide of the ridge. 
In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 
on each fide the ridge, placing the. roots about two inches 
aſunder in the row, and ſee that all the roots be equally 
covered with the earth. | | 2 | 


When the roots have lain in chis bed about a fortnight 
or twenty days, they will be thoroughly hardened and 


ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a 


dry day, the ftalk and leaves trimmed off, and well cleaned; | 


then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry ſhady place, and in ten 
or twelve days after put up into boxes till September or 
October, then planted again. 13 L. 


Tulips done Blowing. | 


When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed-pod be im- 
mediately ſeparated from the top of the flower-ſtalk; 
| : E $4 4 7 t ie 


beginning to decay, let the roots then be-taken up ; but 


1 FF 
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1 


Or 
ie 


the fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen 
ſeeds, for theſe would draw -nouriſhment and exhauſt the 


root, | $5 361 If; ES y 4 : } £444 | 
When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither and 


decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. 


. Some of the early blowing kinds, will be ready for this 


by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be 


taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take off 


all the looſe outer ſkins. ben i 2ott | 
Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, 


to. harden a little; and after this, let them be put up in 


bags or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 
\ Bulbous Flowers in general done blowing. 


\ 


Spring crocus-roots of all ſorts, and ſnow-drops, and all 


other bulbous flower-roots as have done blowing, ſhould 
alſo. where intended, be taken up when their leaves decay. 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuch as have ſtood 
unre moved two or three years, and increaſed into large 


bunches, and that you deſire to have the ſeveral kinds of 
bulbs produce large and handſome flowers; for when the 


roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or off-ſets, are to 
be immediately feparated from the principal ones, and re- 
ſerve only the largeſt roots by themſelves, to plant again 
m the proper places, to blow next year, and by the off- 
ſets you obtain a conſiderable encreaſe. 


But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two or 


three years or more in the ground; but the other larger 


kinds you ſhou!d not unit taking them up the third ſeaſon, 
becauſe they will then be grown into large cluſters ; and 
if permitted to remain longer in that condition, their 
flowers would be ſmall and of little worth.  . .. W* 
The roots when taken up muſt be properly dried in the 
ade, and afterwards. put up till planting time, which is 


September, October, and November, or any time in open 


weather till February. 


Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 


The leaves of ſuch bulbs as blow in autumn, will, 


about the latter end of this month be decayed ; which, 


when it is intended to take up or tranſplant any of the ſorts, - 


5 the only proper time to remove them. and which may 


done any time from about the end of May to the ſame 


3 time 


uu 


time in June, as the roots then do not grow, or draw 
nouriſnment from the ground. It is neceſſary that theſe 


| bulbs be taken up every two or three years at leaſt, to 


ſeparate the increaſed off-ſets from the main bulbs ; and b 


V 


theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe of roots, ſome of which 


will flower the following autumn, and moſt of them the 
next year; and by diveſting the main root of the off-ſets, 
it will conſequently flower much-ſtronger. 


The colchicums and autumnal erocus, will be in con- 


dition for the above practice; that is, for removing or 


tranſplanting, by the end of the month or 1 of 
d ſuch other 
autumnal flowering bulbs, whole leaves now begin to 


next; and alſo the yellow autumnal nareiſſus, a 


decay. ; 
They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall 


off. ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they 


may then either be planted again immediately, or may be 
ſpread upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry: they may then 


be put up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in 


Auguſt; when they are to be planted again, for flowering 


the ſame year, in Auguſt and September, &c: 


Reaſons for taking up bulbous Roots after floxvering. 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of 


any kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, 
it, beſides affording the opportunity of ſeparating the off- 
ſets for increaſe, prevents them receiving any damage, 
either by drought, or the vehement heat of the ſun, or by 
too much moiſture ; if it ſhould prove a wet ſummer ; 
and which would ſometimes occaſion their growing at an 


undefireable ſeaſon; and being thus taken up, and re- 
tained two, three, or four months out of the ground, they 


blow ſtronger the future year. 


. Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of the more 
curious bulbous. roots once a year, in order to ſeparate the 
- ſmall off-ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly 


talips and hyacinths ; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, com- 

mon tulips, &c. and all other of the like common kinds of 

| bulbs, may occaſionally remain two or even three years 
without removal: it will, however, be proper to take u 

every ſort once in the above time; and there is no time 10 

pager as when the leaves and flower-ſtalks of the different 

inds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a fate of 


reſt , 
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reſt ; but, if permitted to remain three weeks or a month 
after that period, they would 2 out freſh fibres, ank 
the roots would begin to form the bud for the next year's © 
bloom; and, if they were then to be taken up, it would, 
in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower: that is, 
they would not blow fo large, as if the roots were taken 
up immediately at the decay of the leaves. 


- ©, Carnations. | 


| Carnation-plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all the 
aſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour, 
The ftalks now advance apace for flowering, and ſticks 
ſhould be placed for their ſupport, ore it was not 
done before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, 
and thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to the plant; 
then let the flower-ſtalk be tied neatly to them in two 
or three different parts. , 
Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be 
any, and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, 
add a ſprinkling of fine freſh earth over it, bringing it 
cloſe up about the plants, and immediately give the whole 
a moderate watering. | mY 
Obſerve, that in order to have large and handſome flow- 
ers, all buds which riſe from the fides of the ſtalks below, 
ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds ; 
this is the method practiſed by floriſts. 
The pots ſhould now be placed where the mid-day fun 
does not come; and in dry weather, they muſt be watered 
once in two days. | 


* * 


Management of tender Aunuals. 

The cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg yy 
and other curious annuals, muſt now be removed, once 

more, into another new hot-bed. 

This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe 
kinds of plants as are intended to be drawn to a large 
ſte ; and in that caſe, they would now need the aſſiſtance 
of one more hot- bel. e 

This hot- bed ſhould be made almof all within the ground. 
Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of 
the frame that is intended to be placed on the bed, and let 
the trench be dug out eighteen inches deep. 

Fill this trench wich well · prepared hot dung, ſhaking it 


— 
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in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork; and let 
the dung be raiſed ſix inches higher than the level ground; 
ſo that the bed, ſrom the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet thick of dung. 61 ke e 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be ready 
to receive the > in five or fix days after it 15 made. 
The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle fize, and the plants muſt be placed in 
them, when the bed is juſtin right order to receive them. 


of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom 
about three or four inches; then take up the plants, each 


with its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up 
the vacancy with treſh earth, within half an inch of the 
top of the pot, and let them be moderately watered, 
Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe 
together as can be. And let the cavities between the pots 
be perfeQly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould be 


ing the earth up to the rims of them. 

When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving 
to tilt them up a little at the back of the frame every day, 
to let in freſh air to the plants. * | 


the firſt week or ten days ; let mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes the firit three or four days, about eight or nine 


afternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more and 
more ſun every day, till they are able to bear it fully, with · 
out ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c. 


calarly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
ſteam; for if this is not obſerved, the fteam will deſtroy 
the leaves of the plants, and would, in that cafe, make an 
aukward and unſightly appearance. | 
They mult be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 
they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. 
Obſerve, as-the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, to give them full room to grow); this ſhould be 


done in the manner as mentioned in the former month. 


But 


Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 


with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, 


done according as the pots are placed upon the beds, bring- 


The plants muſt be ſhaded occaſionally from the ſun for 


o' clock in the morning, and taken off about four in the 


Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and parti- | 


ut 


- poſt, an 


Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 


* 4Umoſt the 


But where there is the conveuiency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed over _ 
this bed, and managed in the manner there-direfted... - * 

But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 


common frames be ufed, according to the following method. 
Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about 
four feet high; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome 
auger-holes be bored, allowing ſix inches between hole and 
hole. 1 ; 
Then provide four iron, or wooden pins; one for each 
4 fit for the ſaid holes. | | 


be placed in the holes of the poſts at n convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants 


raiſing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and fo proceed 


as the plants riſe in height, 


Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, 


by nailing Jome good thick mats round the outſide of the 
frame, | 

Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawin 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where required, an 


where there is not the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, as de- 


* 


ſcribed below : and if they are well managed this way, 
they may be brought to a very handiome fize. | 7 


Glajs-cajes for drawing Annals, 


But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 


plants may ſtill be brought to a greater perfection. 
The glaſs-caſes for this purpoſe ate generally made about 


ix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may, be con- 
venient ; the height muſt be five or fix feet in front, and 


ſeven or eight in the back. Nt 
The front muſt be of glaſs ſaſhes, perfectly upright, and 


face the ſouth ; the back may be either of wood or brick, 


and both ends may be of the ſame materials; but would be 


better if glazed ; and the top muſt alſo be of glaſs ſaſhes, 
loping from the back to the front. 


Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but the 
ſhould be a pi formed to make it in. Let the pit be 


whole length, half a yard, or two feet deep, 
and from four to five of fix feet wide; this is to be 


filled with kot-dung, or — bark, carrying it up 


- . 


| | 


| "ave taken root. | | ; 
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x inches higher than the ſurface of the floor or top of 
the pit; and if a dung bed, lay earth or back at top, fix 
inches thick. | 4. 

The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 
their rims in earth, as before mentioned; but if the bed 
be made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion 
for earth upon ſuch beds to plunge the pots in. 


Priel out-tender Annuals which were ſown laſt Month, 


Where any of the above tender annual plants, ſuch as 
combs, tricolors, &c. were ſown laſt month, they ſhould 
now be pricked out. | | | 

They muſt be pricked out on a hot-bed, obſerving the 
m directed in the former months. | 


 Lefo-tender, er Hardier annual Flower-plants. 


Plant out the leſs tender or hardier annuals into the na- 
tural ground; this may be done any time after the middle 
of the month, if the weather is ſettled in tolerably warm, 
taking advantage of a moiſt ſeaſon if rain happens. | 
- Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a ſlight 

hot-bed as there directed, will be arrived to a good fize for 
Planting out gowards the latter end of this month, 
The African and French marigold, and chryſanthemums, 

are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China, aſter, 
India pink, ten-week ſtocks, and the common kinds of bal- 
ſams, capficums, and mignionette; likewiſe perſicaria, and 
the tree and purple amaranthuſes; - ſcabiouſes, egg-plant, 
love-apples, and Chineſe hollyhocks, &c. 

All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 
and other parts of the pleaſure-garden, and they will make 
an agreeable appearance in two months time. LT 
Let them be planted out in a ſhowery or moiſt time; 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt 
time of the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove 
them in dry hot weather; for if that was done, not one 
plant in ten would ſucceed well. | 
Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dit- 
ferent ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be a. 
variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are 
planted, let them all be moderately watered. 

If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be re- 
pres at leaſt once every other evening, till the plants 


But 
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But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot - bed, or elſewhere, it may 


no be done the beginning of this; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt 


or more hardy, may at once be planted out for good in the 
borders, c. or otherwiſe prick the whole firſt out from the 


ſeed-bed into a nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common 


ground, there to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, 
and then to be planted out for good in the borders. 
The nurſery-beds, in which to prick theſe plants now 
from the ſeed-bed, ſhould be about forty 9 5 wide; 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about four 


or five inches diſtant each way, and water them. 


Then; if dry weather, it would be a great advantage t5 
place ſome hoops acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn 
over them occaſionally, to hade the plants from the mid- 
day ſun, till they are rooted; and the mats may alſo be 
uſed in cold nights to ſhelter the plants, | 

There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe ' 

lants out timeouſly in this manner from the ſeed-bed, 
Lend they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded 
from the ſcorching ſun till they have taken good root and 


acquired ſtrength; and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered 


in cold nights till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees 
to bear the open air-fully, night and day. LE 

They will have acquired that hardineſs and ftrength in 
about four er five weeks after they are pricked out ; the 
plants muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, 
which will readily hang about their roots, and be planted 


carefully, with the balls entire, into the places where 


they are to remain. 


 Sowing Hardier Annuals. | 


The ſeed of ten-week ſtocks, mignionette, China aſter, _ 
and Indian pink may ſtill be ſown. You may alſo, where 


omitted in the two laſt months, till ſow the ſeeds of 


African and French marigold, balſams, chryſanthemums, - 
and any other annuals of this claſs; but this ſhould be 
done the firſt or ſecond week in the month. ; 

Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of rich 
light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed 
with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will grow freely, 
though they will now ſucceed without any ſhelter. But if 

| LL | ſown 


| 


* 
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ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, it will bring the plants on for. 
warder, ſo as they will flower a fortnight or three weeks 
ſooner. , 58 55 f | 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in July and Auguſt, and 
continue till the cold weather deſtroys them. 

Sow Seeds of hardy Annuals. 

Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders ; 
there are ſeveral ſorts that will ſtill ſucceed, 

Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 
white and purple candy-tuft ; Lobel's catchfly, and dwarf 
Iychnis; dwarf poppy, and Virgin ftock ; Venus navel- 
wort, and Venus looking-glaſs; ſnails and caterpillars; 
the ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun- flower; lavatera 
and oriental mallow, may alſo be fown now: likewiſe naſ- 
turtiums, and convolvulus major and minor, the Tangier 
and ſweet- ſcented peas, and any other of the tribe of hardy 
annuals. See the catalogpe. © | 

All theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, &c, in the bor- 
ders, and other places where you would have them flower, 
directed in the two former months; for none of theſe ſorts 
ſucceed ſo well by tranſplanting. | 

Let the ſmall patches, where they are fown, be often 
On with water in dry weather; and where this is 

uly performed, the plants will come up ſtrong, and will 
produce their flowers in June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
PR | 
The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſlicks 
placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to run. 
The forts which require this are, naſturtiums, and con- 
- volvulus- major, and the ſweet-ſcented and "Tangier peas, 
and the hke iorts, | | 


* _-.  Aaricalas. 

Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when they 

are palt flowering. | | | | 

Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 

ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them in 
the full air upon a clean level ſpot, where the plants can 

enjoy the morning: ſun freely, till nine or ten o clock, but 

not longer; there let them remain till the latter end of 

Auguſt, or till September. | 8 

Keep the pots, And the ground where they ſtand, per- 
fectly clear from weeds ; and where decayed leaves ap- 
| a | _ 


wif reset ease, 46 


pear on the plants, let them be immediately taken off ; 


and in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with water. 
Off. ſets of auriculas may be now detached and planted 
in a ſhady border till autumn, then tranſplanted in pots, 
&c, See April. Y | N FA 
Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſeedling auriculas and ON 
lyanthuſes, to a ſhady place, provided 1t was not done be- 
fore; the place muſt be open to the morning-fun only. 
They muſt be often ſprinkled with water in dry weather, 


nd kept very free from weeds. 


Care of Seedling Bulbs. 


x The ſeedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeeding 


bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened from the 
mid-day ſun, when ſcorching-hot. 


Propagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, TA 


Now propagate perennial fibrous - rooted plants, by cut- 
tings of the young flower-ſtalks. 

he double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſuch like 
plants, which rife with ſtrong firm flower-ſtems, will grow 

ly this way; they will be of a proper growth for this 
purpoſe ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month, and 
moiſt weather is the beſt time to plant them; and the 
method is this: wil 

Let ſome of the young flower-ſtalks be cut off cloſe, and 
divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt have 
three or four joints: and they are ts be planted in a ſhady _ 
border of rich light earth. K 
They muſt be planted about four in hes aſunder; and 
two joints of the cutting is to be put into the ground, and 
the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, and 
then let the whole have a moderate watering; and, if 
covered down with hand-glaſſes, it will greatly forward 
their rooting. | 
There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted peren- 

vial plants that may be increaſed by this method; ſuch 
as Iychnidea, double rockets, and many others. | 


Double W, all-flowwers. 


. Propagate double wall-flowers, by ſlips of the young 
ſhoots of the head; the plants raiſed by this method will 
retain the double property and colour of the flowers, in all 


reſpects the ſame as the parent plant, from which they were 


lipped, 


N 3 Chooſe 
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Chooſe for this method of propagation, ſach flips of the 
young ſhoots as are of a ſomewhat robuſt growth, from 


flipped off carefully from the mother-plant, in a moiſt or 
cloudy day; taking them off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed. LPS. BY 
_ Take off the leaves at the bottom of the lips, rather 
more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, or 
four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length of the 
4 Twiſt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and then plant 
way ; 
1 They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four or 
b ve inches aſunder, and put into the earth up to the leaves, 
and then give them ſome water. N | 

Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, 
with moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted by 
the end of September, when they may be taken up, with 
balls of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in order 
to be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevere froſts in winter. 

The wall flowers which were raiſed laſt year from feed, 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double ; for it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has been 

faved from the fineſt ſingle flowers, that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, will come 
daouble; and at other times not one in a hundred, and 
ſometimes in five hundred, or more, will prove multiple. 

Therefore, where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to pro- 
pagate that ſort, by ſlips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double wall-fowers 
from ſeed, the florifis are careful to fave the ſeed, if poſ- 
fible, from ſuch ſingle flowers as are ſituated near double 
ones; though we do not pretend to ſay this has any parti- 
cular effect; however, if any of thoſe ſingle ones have 
five petals or flower-leaves, they are to be preferred as the 
beft from which to fave ſeed. | 

The beginning of this month is fill a proper time te 
ſow wall- flower ſeed tor flowering next year. 


Tuberoſes. 


Plant ſome tuberoſe- roots to blow in autumn. 

Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; | 

plant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a hot- 
bed, plunging them in the earth to their rims, 8 


three or four to five or fix inches long; and let them be 


we 


4a 
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Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. 95 | 

Give very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then 
let them be moderately watered, about three times a-week z 
and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 


at the back of the frame, to admit a confiderable deal of 


free air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
the flower-ſtalks, as they rife in height. . 7 
Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 


raiſe the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that 
they may have room to ſhoot without being drawn up 


_ weak, 


Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or ſtove, 


theſe plants may be brought to a very great perfection : 


there, with very little trouble. | | 
The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 
pots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark-bed, wa- 


tering them as above-mentioned. 


Tranſdlant Perennial and Biennial F lower Plants. - 


Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plants | 
which were ſown in March; ſome ſorts will be grown to a | 
proper ſize to remove by the third or fourth week of the 


month. 


The wall-flowers, in particular, and ſtock July flowers, 
will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 


bines, and ſweet-williams, ſingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe- 


28 and catch- fly, and the pyramidal campanulas, 
or Canterbury- bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree- 
rages fox-gloves, French honeyſuckles, and holly- 
er ſuch other ſorts as were ſown early in the 
pring. IT 
They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
out for good. 


Dig tor this purpoſe a ſpot of good clean ground, and 


divide it into beds, three teet and a half broad, and rake. 7 


the ſurſace even. 


Then put in the plants by line, fix inches diſtance each 


way, and each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are planted, 


let them be moderately watered, to ſettle the earth well 


about their roots, 


N 4. Al 


— 
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All theſe are to remain in the nurſery-beds till Septem. 
ber or October, on ſome till the ſpring, then to be planted 
of for good; they will all flower next year, and make a 
nne appearance. : wp 


Sia Biennial and Perennial and F Jower-ſeeds, 


Many ſorts of perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds may 
yet be ſown ; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will come up ſtrong, 
and attain a proper growth, to produce flowers abundantly 
the next ſummer, . 

The ſorts which will ſtill ſucceed, are the different ſorts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall- flowers, ſweet-williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the feeds of ſca- 
biouſes; Canterbury or pyramidal bell flowers may alſo 
be ſown now; likewiſe hollyhocks, and French honey- 
ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts: chooſe a ſpot for theſe 
ſeeds, where the ground is light, and not much expoſed 
to the ſun, Let this be neatly dug, and the earth well 
broken ; and then mark it out into as many beds or parts 
as there are kinds of ſeeds intended to be ſown. ? 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſowed thereon as equally as 
poſſible, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants 
may riſe regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. 

But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, ſo as 
to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up re- 
gularly, is this: | | 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into imall beds, forty inches wide; and with 
the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the depth of half an 
inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into the alley. When 
this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on the ſur- 
face; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth, 
that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 

Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 
juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. _ 

Or they may be ſowed in flat ſhallow drills, drawn with 
a ſmall hoe held with the edge horizontally, forming the 
drills the width of the hoe, and from about a quarter or 
half an inch to an inch deep, according to the ſize of the 
different ſeeds, which ſow regularly along the bottom 0 
the drills, and cover them in evenly with the EW R 
- | hy 79 
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Def Weeds. 

Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear; they 
are now of quick growth, and will get a head, if not 
diſturbed in due time. | 

They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 
ſuffered to grow in the conſpicuous part of the garden. 

Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 
appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where there 
is room for the hoe let that inſtrument be uſed in dry days, 


and then let the borders, or other parts, be neatly raked, 


to draw the weeds and all other litter off to have a clean 
ſurface. 


Graſs and Gravel Walks. | | 

Mow graſs walks and lawns, they will now. require it 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the 
graſs ſhould be mown about once a week or fortnight. 
Keep gravel walks now inthe beſt order, let no fort of 
litter be ſeen upon them ; and when weeds appear, let 
them be immediately picked out. 

Theſe watks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in general about twice a week; however, do not 
fail to roll them well always once in that time. | 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have occaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt 
roller ; for this will make the body of the walk firm, and 
render the ſurface very cloſe and ſmooth. | 


Take Care of F lower Borders. 


Let the borders next the main walks and lawns, be alſo 
kept in perfect good order. 3 
They ſhould be kept perfectly free from weeds; and all 
litter and irregularity proceeding from the plants, ſuch as 
decayed leaves, and ſhoots, &c. as advance in a ſtraggling 
manner, ſhould all be cleared away: and all the plants as 
advance to any conſiderable height, ſhould be kept in an 


upright poſition, by tying them up to ſtakes, and the ſur- - 


face of the borders ſhould be now and then raked ſmooth, 
winch will give them a freſh and lively appearance. 
| Support Flowering Plants. | | 
Now plant flicks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 

Tupport, There are many forts that will now need this 
| | N 5 aſſiſtanceʒ 
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aſſiſtance; and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger 
handſomer the plants will grow.  _ 4 275 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks to the ſize and height of 
the different plants which are to be ſupported. | | 

In placing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt them 
down on that fide of the plant where they can be leaf 
ſeen; for though the intent is to keep the plants perfectly 
upright and firm in its place, yet, at the ſame time, the 

| art is to hide, as much as poſſible, the ftick that ſup. 
| ports them. 

The fame care ſhould” be taken in tying them up: the 
ftem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the 
ſtick, and tied to it in different places; but let each tying 

4 be done in a very neat manner, and not in that very care- - 

4 leſs and clumſy way too commonly practiſed. a 

| Il.!t ĩs a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 
plants to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 
and to train them with ſtraight and upright tems ; and 
this, in particular, ſhould always be duly attended to. 


— 
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TE NURSERY. | 


| 12 great care of the nurſery now, is to deſtroy 
weeds in every part wherever they appear, ahd to 
give water duly to all ſuch plants as require it. 
The ſeed- beds of all young trees and ſhrebs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept ary clear from weeds; and 
this muſt always be done by a very careful hand-weeding. 


a Watering Seal; ng Plants, 


the ſeed-beds of evergreens and curious flowering 
and trees, in which the young plants are comin 

year, or that have juſt riſen, or expeQed to riſe ſoon, &C. 
ſhould be often refreſhed with water. 

In watering theſe beds, take good eare not to do it too 
haftily, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away, 
and expoſe the tender roots to the ſun, which would bur 
them up. 6 ph 
tl * There- 


Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhoutd prove 1. | 
up thus. 
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Therefore, let the water be given frequent and mode- 
rate, which will be of great ſervice; and about three 
entle waterings a week, or every other evening, will 
e ſufficient. 


4 | Shade Seedlings. 


The tenderer ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedars, 
cypreſs, and many other ſorts, newly come up, or juſt 
riing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in their in- 
fant ſtate, that if now occaſionally ſhaded from the ſun in 
the middle of hot days, it will prove very beneficial to 
their growth. | ? | 


Water new Plantations. 


The plantations-of ſmall young tender evergreens, and 
the more curious ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, &c. which were 
tranſplanted in March, and laſt month, ſhould, if the 
weather now proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted, to the more cu- 
rious and valuable ſorts particularly : the waterings ſhould 
be performed. once in five or ſix days, or a week, during 
any very dry time in this month; till they take good root, : 
and ſhew ſigns of a free growth. ** g 

Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur- | 
face of the ground, ever the roots of ſome of the more 
curious or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this will be cf 
great ſervice in preventing the ſun from drying the earth 
too faſt about them. And, where this is done in a proper 
manner, they will not need, at any time, to be watered , 
oftener than once in ſix or eight days, and that only till 
they have taken good root and begin to grow freely, 


Propagate Evergreens, Se. by Layers. 


About the latter end of this month, begin to propagate 
fuch evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers, of the young 
ſhoots of the ſame year, which do not ſucceed by layers of 
the older wood. | A 8 Sk, 

This method of laying the young wood is now princi- 
pally to be underſtood of ſuch kinds as do nor put out 
rocts freely, from any but the young ſhoots. of the ſame 
funmer's growth; and in 27 forward ſhooting ſorts, 


—_— _ — — — — 


— —— — - 
— — — _ 
N 
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[May. 
the ſhoots will probably be grown to a proper ſize for that 
purpoſe hy the latter end of this month; though, ge- 
nerally, they will be of a more eligible growth in June, 
&c. 5 12 98 4 
However, at the proper time, when the young ſhoots 
are from ſix or eight to ten or twelve inches long, let ſome 
of the pliable branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
young ſhoots, be brought down gently to the ground, and 
there faſtened ſecurely with ſtrong hooked pegs; then let 


the young ſtoots thereon be layed into the earth, two or 


three inches deep, leaving about two or three inches of the 
top of each ſhoot out of the ground. n 
As ſoon as chey are layed, give a moderate watering to 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurſace. 
_ After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in 
dry weather, every five or ſix days; and be ſure not to 
give too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot 
the tender roots, according as they break out. 


Though this method of laying in the qung wood is 


deſigned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ihrubs as do 
not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it 


need not be confined to any particular forts : for there are 


many kinds that may be propagated by the ſame practice, 
and the trial may be made on any ſuch ſorts as you defire 
to increaſe. 2 5 | : 

The proper time to perform this work is from about 
the latter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, 
to the end of July, according as the ſhoots of the different 
forts of ſhrubs arrive to a proper growth for laying ; and 
will, many of them, be well rooted, proper to be ſe- 
parated from the mother plant by the beginning of the 
Ronny October. 


| News grafted and budded Trees. 1 
Lock over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 


and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will 


be no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the 
bandages be looſened. h 
Let no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below the 


E grafts, but as ſoon as they appear, let them be immediately 
rubbed off; and this ſhould. be duly practiſed, that the 
grafts may not be robbed of nouriſment . 


Examine | 


; 
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Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer 5 
all ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off as 
they are produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſhment 

from the bud. | a 
All ſuckers from the roots both of young grafted and 
budded trees, ſnould alſo be rooted out. 


— 


Deftroy Weeds between the Rows of Trees, 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 
and ſhrubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremely 
clear from, weeds. | 1 

Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 
but whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſter than deſtroying them at a 
great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days, 


Ul * 


— 
2 — 


The GRE Hos x. 


Bringing out the Green-houſe Plants. 


\OWARDS the middle and latter end of this month, 

if moderately ſettled warm weather, may begin to 

remove many of the more hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plants into the open air, Ee. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum Pli- 
nii, may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and alſo 
the tree-wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large 
magnolia; candy-tuft-tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tuſes, and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of 
the like hardier plants. | 

The orange, lemon, and citron-trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
out now, IE the latter end of the month, if fine 
ſettled weather; but if cold unſettled weather prevail, let 
them remain till the . of June. | 2 

Let all the plants in general, when firſt brought out of 
the green-hoaſe, be placed in a warm ſituation, where 
the wind can have but little power ; and after they have 
ſtood there about ten or twelve days, they will be ſome. ' 
what hardened to the open air, and may then be 
removed 


ed to the places allotted. for them during the — 
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removed to the places where they are to remain for the 
ſummer. : © 

Let every plant, as ſoon as brought out for the ſummer 
ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood; 
and let the whole plants be perfectly well 'cleaned from 
any kind of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, 
or ſtems, and water their heads all over, as obſeryed 
below. Ke et) 

Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to ſome little depth ; 
take out the looſened earth, and fill up the pots, &c. with 
freſh mould: this done, let the whole be moderately wa. 
tered; and, at the ſame time, let the water be given all 
over the heads of the plants; for this will cleanſe the 
leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will 
greatly refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantage, 
and make them aſſume a lively appearance. 


Aloes, Fe. 


The American aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and other 
hardyiſh kinds of ſucculent plants of the green-houſe, 
may alſo be brought forth the end of this month, if the 
weather is ſettled in warm and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of theſe plants, are decayed, or 
decaying, let-them,.as ſoon as they appear, be cut off cloſs 
with a ſharp knife. | | 

Shifting into larger Pots. 

Any of the green houſe plants that want larger pots, 
may now be ſhifted into them any time this. month; but 
the ſooner the better. IP 

Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, n to the 
following method: | | 

Take each 3 intended for ſhifting, out of its pre- 
ſent pot, or tub, with the ball of earth entire; then pare 
\ off all the matted roots round the outſide and. bottom of 
the ball; and alſo let ſome of the old earth be pulled away, 
and immediately ſet the plant in the new pot, and fill it up 
with the freſh compoſt, and give it ſome water. 

When the plants are ſet out, for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady fituation, there 
to remain for a month or fle weeks, and then to be remov- 
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The oranges, lemons, and citron-trees, which are not 


ſhifted this ſeaſon, ſhould now be treated in the following 


manner, provided it was not done in April. 


1 
Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite 


to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round 
the fides. This done, take out all the looſened ſoil, and 
immediately fill up the tubs and pots with ſome good 
earth; then give a moderate watering, and the work is 
finiſhed, | b | | 
Such a dreſſing as this will now be a very great advan. 
tage to theſe kinds of rants. it will not only promote a 
healthful fine green co 
new firength and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 
them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce 
ſtrong and handſome” ſhoots. | | 


Admit freſh Air. 


Obferve, that during the time the plants'remain in the 


grocn hens this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of 


ree air to them every day, to harden them to it by de. 


8 ſo that they may be able to bear it well when 
rought out. Ce LAN , 

Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month 
tet them continue open alſo a- nights; that is, when the air 
is perfectly ſtill and warm. 55 


Water the Plants. 


Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its kind, 


with a proper ſhare of water. | | 

The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The 
large pots, or tubs, will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a mo- 
derate watering: every two days. 


Some of the ſucculent plants require but very little was 


ter, but it will be proper to give them a moderate refreſh. . 


ment now and then. 


Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. 
Many kinds of gre-1-houſe plants may be propagated 
by layers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay the bv. 
| | 5 7 _  Myntles 


our of the leaves, but will alſo add 


ing autumn 
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Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo faf. 
mines, pomegranates, oleanders, and many Others of the 
fhrubby kinds. We 58 WA 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the pliable bottom 
ſhoots; let theſe be brought down gently ; and making an 
opening in the earth of the pots, &c. laying them therein, 


ſecuring them down properly with hooked pegs, and 


cover the body of the ſhoots three inches thick with earth, 
leaving three or four inches of the top out, in an up- 
righttſh poſition, | | 

Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings of ſhort 
graſs, or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſture; 


and do not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle 


_ waterings. 


Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Michaet- 
mas; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain till near 
that time twelvemonth. * a N 

But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged in a hot-bed, the layers would readily put out 
roots the ſame ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the follow- 

The general method of propagating myrtles is, by cut- 
tings ; for which ſee che work of June and July. 


Propagating by Cuttings, 1 
Many forts of green-houſe exotics may ſtill be propa- 


| gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt year, ſuch as 


geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting them in pots; and if 
plunged in a hot-bed or bark-bedin the hot-houſe, it will 


ſtrike them in a ſhort time. f 


Such as root reluctantly by cuttin 25, may, when plunged | 
in the bark-bed, as above, be covered down cloſe with a 
hand-glaſs, which will greatly forward the emiſſion of 


Of Stocks whereon to bud Oranges, &c. 


If the young orange-ſtocks which are raiſed from kernels 
ſown in March, are come up about three or four inches high, 
it will we proper to tranſplant them. 

They ſhould'be planted ſingly in ſmall pots, and then 


plunged. in a freſh hot-bed, either of dung or back, under 


a frame and glaſſes, 


Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them be 


* 


| ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. | 
They muſt be duly watered about three times a __ ; 
. : Ive 


* 
— 


/ 
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Give them al ſo freſñi air, by raiſing the glaſſes every day. 
Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, if 
dung hot- beds, but if back beds, no lining will be required. 

According as the plants riſe in height, the frame muſt 
be raiſed; and, provided there be a moderate warmth 
continued in the beds, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants 
will, in three months, be advanced a foot and a half 
high, : | 
Inarching may ſtill be performed on orange and lemon- 
trees, where required; and it may be done any time in the 
month, obſerving as directed in April and March, 


— 8 Hh — 


a 
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IRE S ſhould now be diſcontinued, but ſtill con- 

tinue a conſtant bark-bed heat; and the principal 

care of the hot-houſe now is to keep the plants clean, and 

to ſupply them duly with the two neceſſary articles of 

water and freſh air, ; | 
Pine-Apples. 


The pine-apple plants in general, will now require 2 
moderate refreſhment of water every four or five days; 
and either in a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, 
or about three or four in the afternoon is the beſt time of 
the day to do it. < | | 

In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to 
apply it too haſtily, nor to give them too you uantities 
at any one time; for that would not only damp the heat of 
the bark, but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, 
chill the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſe- 
quence. | . 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be confider- 
ed, and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable 
ſhare of it, every warm ſunny day. 9 | 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o'clock; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 
ſaut the glaſſes again about three or four o'clock. 15 

Where the young pine- plants, that is to ſay, the crowns 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots 
the former month, it ſhould now be done. _ 

| 8 
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The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pots carefully, 
with the ball of earth entire, and having placed two or three 
inches depth of freſh mould in the larger pots, plant them 
therein, one in each pot, fill it up round the ball with more 
freth compoſt, and give directly little water; but in ſhiftin 
theſe plants, obſerve, if any of them be fickly, let ſuch 
be entirely cleared from the earth about its roots, and pull 
off ſome of the lower leaves; then trim the fibres quite 
cloſe, pare the bottom of the main root, and let the whole 
Ron. e waſhed; which done, plant it into entire new 
earth, | a= 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged into the bark-bed as before; but before yen 
plunge them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the 
bottom, adding, at the ſame time, if not done in the two 
laſt months, about one third, but not leſs than cne 
fourth part of new tan, mixing both very well together, 
and then immediately plunge the pots to their rims. 

— Theſe young plants muſt alſo be duly refreſhed with 
2 waterings; and let them have ſreſh air every warm 
y. | 


General Care of all other Exotics in the Hot houſe. | 


Continue alſo the care of all other plants in the hot- 
houſe department, ſupply them duly with proper water- 
ings ; and if any want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be 
done, keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, &c, 


obſerving the ſame general directions as in the two or three 
laſt months. 


Propagating the Plants, 
| 70 A | 
Von may ſtill propagate by cuttings, ſuckers, ſeeds, &c. 
ſuch plants as you would increaſe, planting or ſowing . 
them in pots, and plunge them in the bark-bed. 
Likewiſecuttings of green-houſe exotics, or of any other 
curious plants being planted in pots, and plunged in he 
bark-bed in this department, it will ſoon ſlrike them. 


JUNE 


Wark to be done in the KiTcurgn GARDEN. 


Melons, 


| s xt | 
H E melon-plants,' which are in frames, ſhould fill _ 
be carefully ſhaded in the middle of the day ; that 
is, when the ſun ſhines vehemently. i 
This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there 
is but ſlender depth of earth upon the beds, or where 
the plants are ſituated very near the glaſſes.; for if they were 
in that caſe expoſed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt to 
ſcorch the leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of the 
vine or runners, and that of the roots; whereby the young 
fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled to ſome tolerable 
kze, would for want of the proper nouriſhment, be greatly 
checked, and would thereby take an irregular growth, and 
become ftunted and very ill ſhaped, | 5 
Therefore, let ſome thin mats, c. be ſpread over the 
glaſſes every day, when the ſun ſhines fiercely ; but this 
need not be done before eleven o' clock, or thereabouts; 
and the mats may be taken off again about two. | 
In doing this work, obſerve to lay only the "thickneſs 
of one ſingle mat over the lights, or a thin ſhade of ſtrawy 
litter, &c. for the plants muſt not be darkened by too full 
a ſhade; but a flight ſhade in hot ſunny days will be of 
great ſervice, both to the plants and fruit. . 
Let theſe plants have alſo a large ſhare of freſh air eve 


day, by raiſing or tilting the lights a conſiderable height 


— 


at the back of the frame. 0 
Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo be 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular to 
ſuch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 
depth of earth, or that the mould is of a lightiſh tem- 

rature. roy bo "L499 a 
In that caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 
be moderately watered about once a week; and, in doing 
| | ö this, 
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this, take care to give but very little water near the main 
ſtem or head of the plants. | ; 
But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches 
thick of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require 
but moderate ſupplies of water, once in a week or fort- 
night, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; keeping the earth but 
very moderately moiſt, eſpecially while the -plants are 
about ſetting the general crop of fruit, as too much hu- 
midity would prevent its ſetting, making them turn yel- 
low and go off; but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and 
advanced a little in growth, may water more freely; 
never, however, rte as much moiſture proves 
alſo hurtful to the roots and main ſtem of the plants, be- 
ing apt to make them rot and decay. 
Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month. 


Bell-glaſs Melons, 


The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand. 
glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out | 
Leteach glaſs be raiſed and tupported upon three props, 

about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care- 
fully, and in a regular manner. 
Continue to cover them every night with mats, till 
about the. middle, -or towards the latter end of this 
month; and then, if warm ſettled weather, the covering 
may be entirely laid aſide, except the weather ſhould prove 
very wet; in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed 
occaſionally. . | 

There is nothing more prejudicial to theſe plants than 
too much wet, for this would not only chill the young 
fruit, and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but would a 
periſh many of the roots of the plants, 

Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to be 
very rainy, it would be proper to defend theſe plants as 
much as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by a 
covering of good thick mats, or canvaſs, ſupported upon 
hoop arches fixed acroſs the bed. ours] 


* 


| Oiled Paper Frames for Melons, 


Where it is intended to cover any of the hand-glaſs 
' melon ridges with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be done 
in the firſt-or ſecond week of this month, 1. 
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This kind of frame will be a great protection to the 


plants and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ſhould 

happen about the time of its fetting ; and it will alſo 

ſcreen the plants from the too great heat of the ſun, 
Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the ridges, as 


ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand or 


bell-glaſſes; the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away before 
the frame is placed on the bed. | 

By this method a good crop of meluns may be always 
obtained, provided the frames be properly conſtructed, 
and the paper fecurely paſted on, and well oiled with lin- 
ſeed oil. | EIS | 

Such perſons às are not provided with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, may, with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only, raiſe 
good melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by ſowing. 
the ſeed in a hot-bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in Marel 
or April, as there directed, and planted out on a new hot- 
bed the beginning of May, and the papered frames imme» 
diately placed over the bed as foon as the plants are planted 
therein, and be covered with mats every night till the mid- 
dle or latter end of this mont. 

But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 
glaſſes, ' ſhould always place theſe over the plants when 
firſt ridged out, and to remain till about the hegmning or 
middle of this month, when the plants will have filled the 
glaſſes; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the 
papered frame put on. | 2 | 

' Theſe frames are made of thin flips of wood, and are 
conſtructed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof 


1 an houſe, or archways ; they ſhould he made firm but 
ight. | 


Each frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, or there. | 


abouts, and four feet. and a half or five feet wide at bot- 
tom; narrowing gradually on both fides to a ſharp ridge 
at top, or formed in a rounding arched manner ; making 
the whole two feet and a half or a yard high; in forming 
it, a bottom frame is conſtructed with two inch and a half 


wide flips of deal, framing it the above length and width 


and then have either ſtraight inch-wide rafters, or hoop. 


arches carried from both fides a foot aſunder, and upon 
theſe the paper is to be paſted, firſt drawing pack-thread - 


both ways, as directed below, for the better ſupport of the 
paper. 2 | | | | 
On 


* 


—— 
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On one ſide of the frame there ſhould be two pannels, 
made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels muſt 


be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. 


Theſe pannels are to be opened occaſionally, to examine 


the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about 


them; which is better than to take the frames off upon 
every occaſion. 1 n 


* 


The frame being made according to the above dimen. 


ſions, get ſome paper and paite upon it. The beſt ſort 


for this purpoſe is the large demy printing- paper, or thick 


writing paper, ſuch as is {old for eight-pence or ten-pente 
a quire; and two quires of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt 


one of the above frames. 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 


ſmall twine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances, 


along the frame, croſs-ways, the. ſlips of wood, draw- 
ing it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more 
contrary ways acroſs that; this will ſupport the paper, when 
the wind at any time happens to blow ſtrong againſt it, 
Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the frame 
and when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following 
manner: get ſome linſeed oil, and a ſoft pliable brush, 
ſuch as painters uſe ; dip the bruſh in the oil, and bruſh 
the paper- all over + es with it. The oil will render 
the paper more tranſparent," and make it proof againſt 
rain. 2 45 
Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered, 
ſome time beſore they are to be uſed; for the oil ſhould 


be perfectly well dried in the paper befere the ſrames are 
placed out upon the ridges. 


Filling up the Alleys between the Melon Ridges. 


Tae- alleys, or ſpaces between the hand- glaſs melon 
ridges, ſhould, where there 1s plenty of 8 mo- 
derately warm dung, be now filled up, with 


* 


Where theſe ridges are made all, or a great part above 


' ground, the ſpaces or alleys between them not being above 
three or four feet wide, it is adviſeable to fill them up equal 


with the beds, dung below, and earth at top, the begin- 


ning of this month ; and it would be of great N | 


that material 
and earth, if not done laſt month, in order that the roots. 
of the plants may have full ſcope of ground to run in. 


EF 
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if a quantity of new and old dung together was uſed, juſt 
to produce a moderate warmth ; for this would throw a 

freſh heat into the beds, which would very much promote 
the ſetting and ſwelling of the young fruit. 

Let the dung be firſt laid in, and tread it firmly down, 
raifing it as high as the dung of the ridges ; then lay 
the earth over that, raiſing the whole level with the ſurface 
of the ridges or beds. l 


i 
Cucumbers in Frames. 


Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water, 
Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven. 
or eight o'clock, or four or five in the evening, are the 
beſt times of the day to it. | | » 
Let the plants have air freely every day, by tilting up 
lights a conſiderable height at the back of the frame; but 
it will be adviſeable to ſhut the lights down a- nights the 
greateſt part of this month. 55 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may raiſe the frame high enough to let the 
plants run out from under it, it it ſhall ſeem neceſlary ; - 
and may defend them on nights with mats, 


Cucumbers under Bell-glaſſer, &c. 


The cucamber plants which are under hand or bell- 
gaſes, muſt now be ſuffered to run freely from under 
em. | | 
Exch glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon three or four props ; 
and the vines, or runners of the plants, muſt be trained 
out with care and regularity. | 3 
Let theſe plants be alſo duly aſſiſted, in dry weather, 
with water; they will require it moderately, about three 
tunes a week. | | "> "7 
Pickling Cucumbers, 


- 


The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter en 
of laſt month, in the natural ground, to 22 picklers, 
&c. ſhould no be thinned, This ſhould always be done 
_—_ the rough leaf begins to advance in the heart of the 
plants. | | } 1 

In doiag this work, obſerve to leave in each bole, at 
leaſt four of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than hve 


* 
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or fix, which will be ſufficient : let the reſt be drawn out 
with care, and clear away all the weeds. | 

Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, with. 
in a little of the ſeed-leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder 
at regular diſtances from one another, ad immediately 
give each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the 
plants after this will get ſtrength, and grow away ſur. 
prizingly. | ; 5 5 

Let them be often refreſned with water in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need a little every other day. 


Soxwing and Planting Pickling Cucumbers, 
Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and 


the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 
crop of picklers. If you put the ſeed into the ground 
any time between. the firſt and fifteenth day of the month, 
it will ſucceed ; but, however, where a main crop is de- 


l we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the 
month. | i 

The plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and 
they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that month, and great part of September. | 

We hinted laſt month, with regard to pickling cucum- 
bers, that the kitchen gardeners about London, in wet 
cold ſeaſons, often raiſe their plants on a ſlight hot-bed, 
fowing their ſecd in the third week m May. And where 
that was practiſed, it is now time, in the firſt or ſecond 
week in this month to tranſplant them; which ſhould be 
done when the plants begin to put out their firſt rough 
leaves. 


Let the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 


- 


's elery. 


Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 

That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper 
ſize for this purpoſe by the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, when, it ſhould be planted ; and ſome of the ſe- 
cond ſowing ſhould be planted out towards the latter end 
of the month for a general crop. Eats 

Chooſe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 


open ſituation ; then mark out the trenches by line, about 


2 a foot. 
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a foot wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between 
trench and trench, which will 'be ſufficient for the early 
plantation. 14 Ar 
Dig each trench neatly, about ſix or eight inches, or a 
moderate ſpade deep; laying the earth that comes out 
equally on each fide, then dig the bottom level; or firſt, 
if thought neceſſary, in poor ground, lay the thickneſs of 
three inches of very rotten dung along in the bottom of 
each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying 
the dung equally, a moderate depth, then put in the plants. 
plant them in one ſingle row, juſt along the middle of 
each trench, allowing the diſtance of ſive inches, or there- 
about, between plant and plant in the row; as Toon as 
they are planted, give them ſome water, and repeat it oc- 
caſionally till they have taken root. LES ae . 
Theſe plants will, in about a month or ſix weeks after 
they are planted out, require to be moderately earthed 
up; and this is done in order to render the Ralks white 
and tender: the earthing then muſt be performed in dry 
days; the earth muſt be broken ſmall, and take cate to 
lay it gently to both ſides of the plants, and not to earth 
; them too high at firſt, leſt you bury the hearts; this earth- 
ing ſhould, after you begin, be repeated every week or 
fortnight, or thereabouts, till the plants are ready for uſe; 
dee July, Go. fc le | 


"Endive. 


. Tranſplant endive for wet wgmenp, 4 ſome of the firſt ſown 
plants of May will be ready for this by the middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of the month. N J 
An open ſpot of good ground muſt be choſen for theſe 
plants ; let it be neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth, | Ec 
Then put in the plants by line, about. a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
are planted. W Ng TEE E 
But there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 
planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting 
out enongh for a main * for the plants, if they were 
ſown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run to ſeed be- 
fore they arrive to any tolerable ſtate of maturi 85 
Sow endive-ſeed for a principal crop, aud to ſucceed 
thoſe which were ſown the —_— month 1 
The 
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The beſt endive to ſow for a full crop is the green curled 
ſort ; this ſort is not only the beſt for uſe, but the hardieſt, 
for it will endure wet and cold in winter better than any 


other kind. But you may likewiſe ſow, as a variety for a 


a ſallad, ſome of the white curled fort. | 
© Likewiſe ſow ſome broad-leaved Batavia endive; this is 
the beſt ſort for ſtewing z it grows very large, and, if tied 


up, will cabbage well, and be very white, and eats alſo 
well in a ſallad: but this ſort is not hardy, for it ſoon rots 


In a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will kill it, | 
Let all theſe ſorts of endive ſeed be ſown in an open 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in oqually; It will be 
proper to ſow ſome of this ſeed at two different times this 
month, the beginning, and towards the latter end, which 
is the only way to have a regular ſupply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn and winter crop, enerally 
ſow about the ſecond or third, and fourth = in the 


month; for that which is ſown earlier is very apt to run 


wp for ſeed early in autumn, and before the plants arrive 


| Planting Lettuces, | 
The lettuce plants, which were ſown in April and May, 
No now be tranſplanted into an open fpot of good 

NG: THT 25 orc 

Let this be done in moiſt weather ; for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time; but where 
there is a neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, 
let the following method be practiſed. | 
Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills, about a 
foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each 
drill, ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and 
give them ſome water. . | I 
By placing theſe plants in drills, they can be more con- 
veniently watered ; and a ſmaller quantity will do than 
if planted on level ground, for the moiſture will be much 


: 


longer retained ; this is therefore the beſt method of plant- | 


ing them at this ſeaſon. wa . 
So Lettuce-ſeed. | 
Sow lettuce-ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table 


in Auguſt and September. 5 


The beſt kinds to ſow now are the grand admirable, | 


cos, Cilicia, Imperial, and brown Dutch lettuce, for au- 


tumn ſervice. - | \ 85 
| | u 
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But it will be adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of theſe 

-ſorts, and of any others that are approved of, and there 

will be a greater chance of having a conſtant ſupply of 
ood plants in variety, and regular ſucceſſion. 


It will be neceſſary to ſow ſome of each of theſe ſeeds 


twice this month, that 1s, let a little be ſown ſome time 
in the firſt or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more between the 
eighteenth and rventy-fourth, or end of the' month, 


' Radiſhes. 


Sow a ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort- top radiſh to draw 
next month, if a ſupply of young ones are required dur- 
ing the ſummer z obſerve as in the laſt month, &c. 

Likewiſe may be ſowed now, ſome of the ſmall white 
turnep-radiſh, in an open ſituation ; and towards the latter 
end of the month; you may likewiſe ſow a moderate por- 
tion of the large black, or e W ee radiſh, to 
draw in Auguſt and September 


Small Sallading. 


How creſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall allad ſeeds at 


leaſt once every week or fortnight. __ 

Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a ſhady border, or 
otherwiſe ſhaded with mats in hot ſunny. days; and 8 
place where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed in ry 
weather with water; and this ſhould be practiſed both 
fore and after the plants begin to appear. See n 
duguft | 


1 
Prick out Cauliflewwers. 


The cauliflower- plants which were ſown in May, 5 the 
Michaelmas crop, ſhould, about the third week in this 
month, be pricked out in a nurſery bed of rich earth. 
Prepare fo or them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
open ſituation z. then put in the plants, three inches aſun- 


der, or theredbout.” and give them a little water to ſettle 


the earth well about their roots. 
It will be proper to 15 them from the bot ſun till they 
have taken good root, for this will be a great advantage; 
and they 245 alſo be occaſionally watered, that is, if the 
weather ſhould prove dry. 


The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five. 


weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted out for 


good in the places where they are to remain to 0. prolure | 


their heads, 


= 
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Care of early Cauliflowers now arriving to Perfefion, 


Continue to look over the plantations of early cauli- 
flowers now: and then, in order to break down ſome of 
the large leaves over the young heads, according as they 
appear. | 
Theſe plants, which are ſtill advancing in growth, or 
part coming into flower, ſhould, in very dry weather, be 
well watered, which will keep the plants in a growing 
ſtate, and produce very large flowers or heads. 

Make a baſon round each plant to contain the water, 

If they have one or two hearty waterings, that is, about 
one or two pots to each plant, ſo as to moiſten the earth as 
far as their roots extend, they will want no more, and 
the baſons may be killed up again. 

To ſave Cauliflower-ſeed. 

To fave cauliflower-ſeed, ſhould now mark ſome of the 
earlieſt plants when in full perfection, with the largeſt, 
white, and cloſeſt heads, which muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the ſame place; they will ſhoot 
up into ſeed- ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen ſeed in 
September. | * 32 | 


Turneps. 


No ſow a full crop of turneps for autumn uſe. 

The ſeed may be ſown any time in this month; but ſome 
time between the tenth and ewenty-fifth of the month is 
the beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop, 
However, let the ſeed be ſown, if poſſible, in a drip. 
ping time; or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpe& of rain 
falling ſoon, or immediately after. Take good care to 
ſow this ſeed equally, and moderately thin, tread it down 
evenly,. and rake or harrow it in immediately,” . 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in May, and thin 
the plants in a regular manner. | 

This work ſhould always be begun when the plants 
have gotten rough leaves, a little more than an inch 

broad; for then the work can be performed with expe- 
dition and regularity, with greater advantage to the 

growth of the plants. | 8 

Leave the plants eight inches diſtant from one another, 

or thereabout. N 1 | 


5 * * — * 
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Carrots and Parſneps. 


The crops of carrots and parſneps now demand parti. 
cular care. 


They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds ; and let 


the plants, where they ſtand tod thick, be thinned out fo 
proper diſtances in due time; for it is a great advantage 
to theſe plants, to allow them timely room to gro-. 


Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eight 


inches diſtance between plant and plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, letthoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 
diſtance above mentioned; but where the carrots are in- 


tended to be drawn while young, thin them only about 


four or five inches diſtance from one another at preſent, 
and when arrived to about half an inch ſize, may thin 
them by degrees for uſe. | | 
Red Beet. 4 
The crop of red beet ſhould: be thinned. and cleared 


from weeds. 


* 


The ſeeds of theſe plants being ſometimes ſowed in 


drills, ten inches or a foot aſunder, and where that me- 


thod was practiſed, you can now. readily clear out the 


weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin them to 


ten or twelve inches diſtance in the rows, ſo that they _ 


may ſtand that diſtance every way from one another. 
Alſo where the ſeed: was ſown broad-caſt, ſo as the 


plants ſtand promiſcuouſly, they muſt likewiſe be cut out 


2 the-above diſtance, and the roots will grow to a large 
ze. | 


; White and Green Beet, 
White and green beet are cultivated only. for their 


leaves, which are uſed in ſoups ; and ſometimes, when 
the leaves, of the large white beet are grown to a large 


hize, they are by ſome ſtripped to the mid rib, which is 
alſo peeled. and ſtewed, and eaten like aſparagus, 


Theſe plants muſt alſo, be allowed good room to grow, 


for their. leaves ſpread a great way ; let them therefore be 
thinned to the ſame diſtance adviſed for the red beet. 


O 3 


Onions « 


* 
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5 Onions, 
Clean the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, let them now be properly thinned. 

This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand ; 
but the former is the moſt expeditious-and effectual me. 
thod for the benefit of the crops, being careful to thin the 
plants with great regularity, leaving the moſt promiſing 
8 from about three to four or five inches diſtance 

n thoſe deſigned for the full crop; obſerving the Portu- 
gal onions require more room than the other kinds, 

But ſuch crops as are intended to be culled out gra- 
dually for uſe while young, need not be thinned but mo- 
derately, or only juſt where they grow in cluſters; and 
afterwards in drawing them occaſionally for uſe, thin them 

8 leaving a ſufficiency of the beſt plants to ſtand 
to bulb. 


Theſe plants ſhould be kept conſtantly very free from 
weeds. | | | 

For the particular manner of cleaning and thinning theſe 
Plants, ſee the work of May. 


Leeks. 


Now tranſplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a 
Proper ſize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth week in 
the month. 

They muſt be planted in an open ſpot of good ground, 
in rows, eight or nine inches aſunder, and about fix inches 
from one another in the ro. | 


Braccel:. 


Prick out from the ſeed-bed the young broccoli plants 
which were ſown in May. 'L | : 

Dig for them a bed or two of good mellow ground, and 
rake the ſurface even; then put in the plants three or 
four inches aſunder every way. Water them immediately, 
and repeat it occaſionally in dry weather, 

Let them remain in this bed abont a month, or five or 
fix weeks, and then plant them out for good, 

Sow more broccoli ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week of the month; that is, it 


to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May ; but it nn 
; Was 
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was then ſown, it is moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome in the firſt 
week in this month. 

Theſe plants raiſed from this ſowing will produce good 
heads next February and March, &c. 


Bore-cole. 


The brown-cole, or bore-cole plants which were ſown 
in the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould now 
have a quantity thinned out from the ſeed bed, and pricked 
into a nurſery bed. Set theſe plants four inches aſunder 
each way ; and there let them grow about a month or five 
weeks, by which time they will have acquired ſtrength, 
and muſt then be planted out where they are to remain, 
the diſtance as below. | a 

Likewiſe let. a quantity of the forward bore-cole plants 
which were raiſed in March or April, be planted out finally 
to remain, in rows two feet and a half aſunder, and water 
them, 


Kidney-Beans. 


Plant another crop of kidney-beans ; they will ſacceed' 
thoſe which were planted laſt month. | © 

Any of the dwarf kinds may till be planted any time 
in this month. But, in order to have a regular ſupply, 
it will be proper to plant a crop in the firſt week; and let 
ſome more be planted about the twentieth, and towards the 
latter end of the month. _ | | 4 

The climbing, or running kinds of kidney-beans of any 
ſorts, may alſo, where required, be planted now. 

The beſt kinds of runners to plant at this time are, the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe ſorts are exceeding, good bearers,” and 
none better to eat. i | 

Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt or 
ſecond week of the month, if for a full crop ; though they 
will ſueceed any time in this month, but the fooner the 
better; and thoſe which are planted at this time will be- 
gin to bear in July, but more abundantly in Auguſt, and 
will continue till October, provided the weather proves 
any thing mild till that ſeaſon. g | 

In planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough ; that is, let drills be 
opened for the running kinds at leaſt three feet and a 

"7 FS 5 half, 
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readily. _ 5-1 


half, or four feet aſunder ; and allow for the dwarf kinds 
two feet and a half, or a yard diſtance between drill and 


drill. 


In planting any kinds of kidney-beans, it will now be 
proper, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills well 

fore you put in the beans. This ſhould not be omitted _ 
in a dry time, as it will promote the free ſprouting of he 


1 


beans, and they will riſe ſooner and more regularly. 


Now draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney-beans 


Which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen 
_ theplants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth, 


Likewiſe place ſticks, or poles, &c. to the running kinds 
of kidney-beans, which were planted the beginning of 
May ; and let this be done in proper time, 

This ſnould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend 
out their runners, for they will then catch. the flicks 


a Aparagus. 
Aſparagus ſtill continues in perfection; obſerving to 


cut or gather the buds, as directed laſt month. 


But let it be remembered, it is adviſeable to terminate 
the general cutting for the year ſoon after the twentieth 
or twenty-fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will weaken 


| "the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, the 


roots continue ſending up new ſhoots, though every time 
fmaller ; and, if continued late in the ſeaſon, would greatly 
exhauſt themſelves, that the future produce next year, &c. 


would be diminiſhed in proportion. 


Before the aſparagus run up to ſtalks, you ſhould now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work cannot 


be ſo readily done after the ſtalks have ſhot up to a great 


. Great care ſhould now be taken to keep the aſparagus, 
Planted laſt ſpring, Ee clear from weeds. : 
And the young plants which were ſown in the ſpring 
will now be up, and ſhould be carefully trand-weeded. 


; Peas and Beans. 
Peas may ftill be ſowed, and you may alſo plant beans. 
Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this 
ſeaſon, do not always ſucceed in bearing abundantly, it 
will, however, where there is ground at hberty, be worth 
the trial, to put in a few of each, at two or _ = 
4 at 


— 
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ferent times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
ſome what moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a 
tolerable crop from them in Auguſt and September, at 
which time they will. be a rarity. 
The beſt beans to plant now, are the ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long pods, NY 
mumford, mazagan, and the like kinds; I have gathered 
plentifully from theſe ſorts at Michaelmas. Ps 
But the large kinds of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, &c. = 
may ſtill be fown ; and it will be alſo proper to ſow a few 1 
of the beſt kinds of hotſpur and dwarf peas. : _ 
' Obſerve, that if the weather and ground be very dry, © WM 
it will be Proper to ſoak the peas and beans-in water for a 
ſew hours. Let the water be taken from a pond or river, 
and let the ſeed lie therein eight or ten hours; then ſaw 
or plant them. N 285 +; 
| 7 — theſe late crops be ſowed and planted in the maiſteſt 
part of the ground, where convenient, but not in a ſhady 
place, for in ſuch a ſituation the Prams would draw up, 
and come.to nothing ; and remember to allow them. folk. 
cient room between the rows, for much depends upon that 
at this time of . | ö | | 
Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obſerving 
the rules mentioned laſt month,  * OY 


f Saweys and Cabbages. = 
Now is the time to plant a full crop of ſavoys and cab. = 
bages for autumn and winter ſervice. © co WH = 
. Likewiſe plant out the red cabbages which were fown - IM 
in the ſpring, and they will be cabbaged by October, Ke. 
In planting out all thefe kinds, take opportunity of 
moiſt or ſhowery weather, if poſſible, which will be of = 
conſiderable advantage; planting them in rows two feet 
and a half aſunder, by two feet diſtance in each row; and 
if dry weather, give water at planting, &e. YES 
But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from 
- *Other crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the 
Moſt of every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant 
the ſavoy and cabbage plants between rows of - forward 
s, and early .cauliflowers, or fuch like crops as 
ſtand 1 in rows, and are ſoon to come off the 
ground. E 4 OS Ee 


of 
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; . Sowwing Cabbage and Coleworts, 
. You may now ſow cabbage-ſeed, of the ſugar-loaf, 


| Yorkſhire, and other quick-heading forts :, the plants from 
this ſowing will produce fine young heads in September, 


October, November, and December. 
So alſo, about the middle of the month, ſome of the 
above cabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn cole. 
99 85 Plant Pot-berbs , and other Aromatic Plants. 


Plant out from the ſeed- bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 
"ſweet marjoram, and hyſſop. | 
Ihe plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 
In a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and 
then put in the plants. a oa Got 

Plant them by line; ſetting them ſix or eight inches 
aſunder every way, and water them. . 

Or ſome of theſe plants may be occaſionally planted in 
edgings, along the ſides of any particular beds or borders, &t, 

But when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, ſow 
the ſeed in that order in the ſpring ; ſowing it in ſmall 


drills, and ſo permitting the plants to remain where thus 


ſown. 

Plant out alſo the borage, burnet, clary, ma. igold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phyſical herbs 
that were ſown in the ſpring or laſt au um. 

Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every way. 

But the borage ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting : only 
obſerving to thin the plants to about a foot diſtance every 
way; and the marigolds may alſo be treated in the ſame 
manner; but theſe will ſucceed well enough either way. 
Plant, where wanted, flips of ſage; take the youhg 
ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably well, 

any time in this month; plant them in a ſhady border. 
The {lips or cuttings of thyme, favory, and hyſſop, may 


alſo ftill be planted where required; alſo cuttings of mint. 


Likewiſe plant, where required, ſlips, or cuttings of 
lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, roſemary ; and the 
Uke kinds of plants. | 


7 


Let the above flips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
ftuation ; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 


J | moderately 


— 


AY 
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moderately watered: if this is done not one in ten will 

fail. + 5 f 

: Gather Mint and other Herbs, &c. . 
Gather mint towards the end of this month, for drying, 


ning to flower; and alſo for that purpoſe, gather all 
kinds of phyſical plants as are now in flower. 

Theſe 255 of N ſhould be generally gathered when 
they begin to flower; for they are then in the preateſt 
perfection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes. 

They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or hung up in a dry airy room, ont of the reach of the 
ſan, where they may dry gently. Never lay theſe herbs 
in the ſun to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much, 
and render them uſeleſs. 82 


provided the plants are nearly of full growth, and orgies EY 
uch 


Cut pepper-mint for diſtilling ; and alſo ſpear-mint, ; OR 


penny-royal, and the like kinds. | 
' Theſe and all other plants that are intended to be diſ- 
_ tilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpoſe, when they 
are arrived almoſt to fall growth, and beginning to flower, 
as juſt above obſerved; therefore, if they do not begin 
to flower this month, defer cutting them till net. 
But be ſure to cut them in a dry day; and let the plants 
be alſo thoroughly dry. 7 
Capficums, Love-Apples, and Baſil. HR 
Plant out capſicums, love- apples, and baſil, if not done 
laſt month; ſee the methods there directed; and chooſe 
ſhowery weather for planting then. 


Ne | Watering in general, ey 
Water, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants 
which have been lately planted out: this ſhould be duly 
periormed till the plants have taken root. 
Scorxonera, Sal/afy, and Hamburgh Parſley. 
_ Thin and clear from weeds, the crops of ſcorzonera, 
ſalſafy, ſcirrets, and large-rooted parſley ; which perform 
by hoe, cutting out the plants fix inches diſtance z and 
cut up all weets, _ 2 1 
6 Garlick and Shallats, hon 
Garlick and ſhallots, .if required far early uſe, ſome 
may be taken up, See July, &c. 1 
| O 6 Carabons. 
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| Cardoons. | 


Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to re- 
main to blanch. - 3 | . 
Theſe plants muſt be allowed a conſiderable ſpace of 
: room to grow, and in order that they may be conve- 
3 - nmaiently earthed up to the proper height. 
*  _ "Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt ground for them, in a free 
Iituation, and let this be very well dug; then put in the - 
plants in rows, allowing a yard and a half between the 
rows; and ſet the plants three feet and a half from one 
another in the row. You may either plant them on level 
ground, or may make ſhallow holes like a baſon, in the 
places where the plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance 
above-mentioned ; and fo put one plant in each hole. 
Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and at times, 
till they have taken root. IRE El 
lh The reaſon for ſetting the above plants at ſo great a 
4 diſtance from one another, 1s, as before ſaid, in order 
that you. may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of 
earth between them, to land them up to a due height for 
blanching: for when the plants arrive at their full growth, 
are between three and four feet high, and they ſhould be 
earthed up almoſt to thelr tops, firſt tying the leaves of 
each plant cloſe together with hay or ſtraw- bands. | 
But for the method of earthing them, ſee the work of 
Theſe plants are a ſpecies of artichoke, /Cyzera) their 
leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks of the 
leaves only of the cardoons that are uſed; which is prin- 
cipally in ſoup and for ſtewing, but they muſt firſt be ren- 
dered perfectly white and tender, by landing up as above- 
mentioned, otherwiſe would be intolerably bitter. 


Rate, and Spinach. 


Radiſhes and ſpinach may ſtill be ſowed at two or three 
different times this month, if a conſtant lupply of theſe 
plants are required: chooſe an open ſpace o ground, and 

as ſoon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each kind ſeparate, tread 
them down, and rake them in evenly. DE 
Thin and weed the crops of radiſhes and ſpinach, which 
* r d lat month. | HET Ws: 2 i 


* 


eta 
Therefore, let theſe wall- trees be now, in general, gone 
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7 yy were not looked over, and put into pro order 
laſt month, it muſt now be done. 155 


Apricot-trees, Cc. 


This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 


and followed with the utmoſt diligence till the whole is 
completed ; for where theſe trees are ſuffered to remain 
long in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 
into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove detrimental, 
in a ja degree, to the trees, but would alſo very much 
the growth and ripening of theſe kinds of fruit. 


over; taking good care to clear away all the Z11-grown and 
ill placed ſhoots; for this will not only ſtrengthen but 


make more room, to train the uſeful ſhoots 1 in a proper | 


manner to the wall. 
"TRICE let all ſuch ſhoots as are very luxuriant 94" SEM 
growth, be, in general, diſplaced; an aid lo; all the fore- 


right ſhoots ; and all ſuch as are not well Places for tratt- | 


ing in, muſt likewiſe be taken off, 


Let them be. taken off quite cloſe to the place from | 


whence they are produced. 

But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe trees, a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of bear- 
ing next year; that is, leave all the regular and moderate 

rowing ſide and terminal ſhoots, that are any ways well 
ituated, and can be conveniently laid in; and, at the ſame 


time, let them all be laid in cloſe to __ wall, in 4 N 


manner. 


Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots, for the 9 men- 


tioned laſt month; . lay them in large and ſmall, at their 
fall length, except occaſionally . any n 
ſhoot in a vacancy, to gain more w 
Let the. ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed i in, as re- 
e as can be; and 
uch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade, 
in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of wall-fruit 
thrive much the beſt under a ſlight coverture of leaves: 


the leaves will alſo melter the fruit ſomewhat Tons the * > 


night air, 


"HERE the apricot, peach, and neRtarine- _ 


take particular care to train them in 


— —o—ã—ᷣ <4 
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oo | Thinning Wall-fruit. | 
Thin the wall-fruit, where it is produced thick, and ſtill 
maining too cloſe upon the trees. 


. 


This is to be underſtood principally of apri-ots, peaches, | 


and nectarines; and in thinning them, let the ſame rule 
be obſerved now, as that mentioned in the laſt month, of 
the ſame kinds of fruit. | 


Applectrees, Cc. 


ig The ax le, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, both againſt 
walls and efpaliers, will now have made ftrong ſhoots ; and 


where it was not done in May, it is now full time they 
were gone over, and properly regulated. - 
Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all fin- 
gularly luxuriant ſhoots, wherever they appear, be taken 


off cloſe: all foreright ſhoots muſt be alſo taken away ;. 


and alfo ſuch ſhoots as are produced in parts of the trees, 
- where they cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as 
are abſolutely not wanted for a ſupply of wood, mult all 
be diſplaced; at the ſame time being careful to retain 
2 moderate ſupply of the beſt regular placed ſhoots to 
train in, to chuſe from the winter pruning, by the rules 
explained below, viz. MY ES Tf 
That in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of young 
wood, as in: peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their 
fruit always upon the one-year old ſhoots, and in conſe- 
quence thereof there is a neceſſity to leave every ſummer 


. .a general ſupply of young wood, in every partof the tree: 


for, as in apples, pears, plums, and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear till they are two or three, 
and ſome. four or ſive years old; that is, the branches of 
- cherries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 
and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the pear, are at 
leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years before 


they begin to bear: and when the ſaid branches of all theſe 


kinds have arrived to a fruitful ſtate, the ſame bearers con- 
tinue bearing more and more, for many years; ſo that, 
as above hinted, there is no occaſion, after the trees are 


once furniſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave ſuch. 


-& gener | 
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a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood as in the 
trees above-mentioned ; but, eee ee it will be 
proper to leave in every tree, ſome of the beſt grown and 
well placed ſide ſhoots, and particularly in the moſt vacant 
places, and towards the lower parts, together with the 
leading one to each branch, if room; and this ſhould not 
now be omitted; for ſome of theſe will very probably be 
wanted to lay in to ſupply ſome place or other of the tree 
in the winter pruning. 11 E 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of 
wood, in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, 
to leave, if poſſible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch vacant parts. 
It is always the beſt method to leave in a moderate 
way, full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon; they 
will be ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill up any 
N vacancy, or to ſupply the place of old, uſeleſs, or dead 
wood, when you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots 
as are not wanted at that time, may then be very eaſily cut 
away; and there is nothing like having enough of proper 
oung wood to chooſe f. om, at the principal pruning time. 
Let all the. ſhoots which are now left be retained at 
their full length, and nailed, or otherwiſe faſtened up cloſe 
to the wall or eſpalier, in a regular manner all fammer, 


: 


Method to fill vacant Parts of Wall-trees with Branches, 


At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that where 
there is any vacant. ſpaces in any kind of wall, or eſpalier- 
trees, it ĩs now a moſt eligible time to prepare to furniſh 
them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts, the 
{ame year, by pinching or pruning ſhort ſore contiguous 
IRAs 5 37G Ear Te ano. hoadlen "SS; 
For example, if two, three, or more branches may be 
wanted to fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a 
young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
ſuch caſe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the 
month to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four 
or five eyes, according to their ſtrength; and by this 
practice each ſhoot: will ſend: forth two or three, or 
Perhaps four lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fill the 
Vacancy, 9 « = by 
The above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 
ſame ſeaſon may likewiſe be practiſed on young trees, to 
Procure a ſupply of branches to form a head, + + | 
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t New-planted Trees. 1 
Examine new-planted fruit- trees; that is, ſuch as were 
planted lat autumn, winter, or ſpring; in particular 
ſtandard trees: ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that they 
cannot be rocked about by the wind, to diſturb their 
rocots. | $42 , . ) = 
This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
Randard-trees which have tall ſtems and All heads ; for it 
will evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, 
will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe 
take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the ſtems of 
new planted trees, that the ſun, or wind, may not have 
zacceis that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 
Look to the young wall and eſpalier- trees, planted laſt 
autumn or ſpring, and which were headed down in the 
ſpring; they will have made ſome ftrong ſhoots, and the 
Aaid ſhoots ſhould now be nailed to the wall, both to train 
them timely in regular order, and to ſecure: them from 
the power of the wind. 8 „ 
Water muſt ſtill be given in very dry weather, to new- 
| ſaga trees; but in particular to ſuch as were planted 
date in the ſprin g.. e 
2 7 1 « "= Fines. <4 ö 
The vines againſt walls which were not looked over, 
and properiy regulated laſt month, will now require it 
very much. | KN . 
Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 
ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper 
ſeaſon, large and well-ripened grapes; for when the vines 
are permitted to run into diforder, it is a great diſadyan- 
tage to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes will not only 
be ſmall, but will alſo be very irregular, and the grapes 
will ripen late; and, at beſt, will be ill taſted. _ 
Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over: and let them be thorou h- 
Iy cleared from all the uſeleſs ſhoots, as deſcribed [alt 
month; and then let all the uſeful ſhoots be immediately 
mailed in cloſe to the wall, in a regular and neat 
manner. | 8 . 
Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the laſt 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 


Parts of the wood where wanted, muſt likewiſe be left, 24 | 


„ 
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laid in cloſe ; but clear away all-ſmall weak ſhoots in every 


part: and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are barren, 


and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily 


trained in. 


Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in 
May, ſhould now be looked over again. 8 


In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſhoots Whatever, 
that 1 produced fince laſt month; and be ſure to 


rub off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe from the ſides of 


the ſame ſummer ſhoots, and that of the old wood. 


\. 
4 
” 


| 2 ey ar ds 8 > 
The vineyard ſtill demands a good ſhare of attendance: 


the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into confuſion, for - 


in preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs. 


Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to-the takes, 
with ſome degree of regularity, ſo that every ſhoot, may 


enjoy the ſame benefit of the ſun and free air. At the 
fame time diſplace all weak and ftraggling ſhoots, and all 


ſuch as cannot be trained in proper to the ſtakes, _ 
Deſtroy weeds in the vineyard; this is alſo a very ne- 


ceſſary work, for it is abſolutely a very great advantage to 
the growth and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the 
| ground near the vines clean. „ 


Z Budding, or Tnoculating. 


| Budding or inoculating may be begun upon ſtone. fruit, | 
towards the latter end of the month. ES: | 
The ſorts proper to begin upon, are the early kinds of 


apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 3 

Cloudy weather beſt ſuits this work; but if no ſach 
weather happens, it will then be moſt proper to do it prin- 
cipally in a morning or evening. 


The proper ſtocks on which to bud the above kinds of 


fruit-trees are principally thoſe of the plum, raiſed from 
the ſtones of the fruit ; and when two or three years old, 
are of a proper ſize to bud upon; or theſe ſtocks may be 


* 


alſo raiſed from the ſuckers of 5 hs See the work 


of budding next month, for the different ſorts of ſtocks, and 
and the work of February, where are directions far raiſing 


| them, both from ſeed and ſuckers. a | 
The buds muſt be inſerted one in a ſtock at about ſix inches 
from the ground, if the tree is intended to be a dwarf for 
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the wall, &c. but for a ſtandard, the budding may be per- 
formed at the height of three, four, five, or fix feet. | 
But the manner of performing this operation is in- 
ſerted in full, in the work of the nurſery, for Zuly. 
| | Strawberrics. „ 
Ihe ſtrawberry beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in dry 
weather, with water. E ko” +8 | | 
The waterings ſhould, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
crop of moſt kinds of ſtrawberries will be about ſetting, 
and ſwelling to their reſpective ſizes; and while the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged 
by keeping the earth in the beds always in a middling de- 
gree moiſt, and the advantage will plainly appear in the 
ze, as well as the quantity and quality of the fruit. 


© Planting Strawberries, 45 


Where new plantations of ſtrawberries are wanted, i: 
will, about the middle, or latter end of the month, be a 
n to provide ſome young plants for that pur- 
poſe. s RE - | | 


Remember, however, to chooſe. the young plants of the 
ſame year, which are formed at the joints of the runners, 
or itrings, that iſſue from the ſides of the old plants. 
In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
ſtrawberry beds as bear well, and produce large fruit, 
-* Chooſe a parcel of the ftouteſt plants of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up 


with the roots. 8 | 
Trim the roots a little, and cut off the ſtrings or run- 
ners from each plant; then let them be immediately 
plantec. 3 | i 

But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds or places, where they are to remain; but rather plant 
them into a nurſery-bed, in a ſhady ſituation ; a ſhady 
border will be a proper place; there put in the plants 
about four inches afunder; and, as ſoon as planted, give 
a gentle watering to ſettle the earth to their roots. 
There let them remain till September, or October; by 
which time they will be ftrong, and in fine order to 
tranſplant, and are then to be lamed out for good; o' 
EE | . 0 mu 
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peach, and nectarine trees; otherwiſe theſe n 


ficums; the China alters, Indian pinks, Chineſe e 
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muſt then be planted a foot or fifteen inches aſunder 


Every Way | 
The above method of procurin ſtrawberry plants at - 


this ſeaſon is not commonly practiſed; but it is much the 


| beſt way, for the plants will be much ſtronger and ſiner 
by September, than any that can be procured at that time 


905 the old beds, and will bear ſooner. 

Or for immediate bearers you may, any time in this 
month, plant out ſome of the young runner plants of the 
alpine, or prolific monthly ſtrawberry, they will bear 
fruit the ſame year; that is, they will bear in Auguſt, 

24 October; and, in mild ſeaſons, this fort 
of ſtrawberry will bear till near Chriſtmas, ae "= 


are in a warm border, 


+ Preſerving Cherrith fans Birds. Ty 5 
Hang up nets before early cherry- trees, againſt id 


to protect the fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring 


birds, 
Likewiſe, where large nets can be conveniently drawn 


over the choicer kinds of ſtandard 3 it ee 
be done the beginning of this month. 


Deftroying Snails, : OE 5 * 


Deſtroy ſpails; look for hem in a 3 evening, 
and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apri 


eat oy fruit. 
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Tran/dlanting Annuals. 


Ne plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flowers, 


into the different parts of the 2 Aer where they are 


to remain. 


The ſorts prop 1 to plant out now, are French and. 
African marigolds, chryſanthemums, perſicaria, the tree 
and purple amaranthuſes, and ſcabiouſes; the egg plant, 


ſtramonium, palma Chriſti, W and the tobacco 5 


plant. 
Plant out als the marvel of Peru; biltiime, and cap- 


* 
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buocks, mignionette, and ten-week ſtocks, with the large 
convolvulus, and ſuch like ſorts; but the laſt generally 

ſucceeds beſt when ſown where it is to remain. "Bi 
Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
pot, as are now to be tranſplanted, ſhould, if poſlible, 
e removed in a ſhowery time. : | 

Let them be carefully taken up, with balls, or, at leaſt, 

with as much earth as will readity hang about their roots ; 


and in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, pots, 
or other parts of the garden. | | 


As ſoon. as planted, give every plant a little water; 
and in dry weather repeat the watering occaſionally, till 
they have all fairly taken root. | | 
Obſerve, according as the larger kinds of theſe plants ad- 
vance in height, to let them be properly ſupported with 
Ricks; for the beauty of theſe forts depends greatly in 
being neatly trained with upright tems., | 


Tender 1 


The cocks-combs and tricolors, globes, double hal- 
ſams, double ſtramoniums, and egg- plant, and ſuch other 
curious annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, 
placed in drawing - frames, or glaſs-caſes, will now need 
to be oſten refreſhed with water.. | | 
- Theſe plants in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in 
need of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but 
give it to them moderately at each time. = 
I be plants muſt alſo be allowed a good ſhare of freſh air 
every day; and this muſt be admitted to them by tilting 
up the lights two, three, or four inches, with props, or by 


- 


ſiding them a little way open. "KF 
Mind, that according as fuch of theſe plants which are 
now in drawing-frames, advance in height, to let the 
frame be raiſed proportionally, in the manner directed in 
the laſt month. 25 . 
; The balſams that are in flower, and grown. to any to- 
lerable ſize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch 
_ like, as are pretty ſtrong, -may be brought into the open 
air, in the laſt week in this month; but if not arrived by 
that time to a proper ſize required, let them remain a 
week or two longer. 9 EM 
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4 Hardy Annuals, | 255 WY 8 
If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders re» 
main too thick, let them now be thinned in the order di- 
rected laſt month, and give water. e $007 2s 
May ſtill ſow ſomequick flowering annuals to blow in au- 


tumn, ſuch as ten-week ſtocks, candy-tuft, virgin-ſtock, 
mignionette, &c. | E . 


Tulips, Crown Imperials, Fonquils, GC. 
Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and their 
leaves will be decayed ; it is then proper time to take 
the roots where intended, and to ſeparate the off-ſets. 
Let this be done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats in the 
ſhade to dry. | hed N : Tl Wo "x2 
When' they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat har. _ 
dened, let them be very well cleaned, and ſeparate all the 
off-ſets from the large roots; and then put up each ſort ſe- 
arately, in bags, or boxes, till September, October, or 
Norembet at which time plant them again. | 
Take up alfo, Where it is intended, the roots of crown 
imperials, narciffuſes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-dro 
roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bul- 
bous roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay; 
and which ſhall ſeem neceſſary to be taken up, agreeable to 
the hints given laſt month, of the utility of taking up bul- 
bous roots ſoon after they have done flowering. LE, 
Let them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the 
increaſed parts; that is, from the ſmall roots, commonly ]. * 
called off-ſets,; and theſe, after another year's. growth, _ 
will alſo produce flowers: when the off-ſets are taken off, 
let to roots be ſpread thin, each ſort ſeparately, upon mats 
to dry: when that is effected, part the off-ſets from the 
principal roots, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up 
till the ſeaſon for planting, which may be done any time 
in October, November, and beginning of December, in 
open, mild, dry weather; but you may plant the ſmall 
off-ſets a month or two ſooner, or directly, in beds. 7 


This is alſo a proper time to tranſplant bulbous. roots 
po have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the 
ecay. | 


That is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away 
| from the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground; 

| 2 when 
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when that is done, the peincipe! roots may, if thought con. 
venient, be immediately planted again in the places Where 
they are to blow. / 
All bulbous roots, of the choicer kinds particularly, ſuch 
| as the capital varieties of tulips, hyacinths,  &c. ſhould 
generally be taken up annually ſoon after they have done 
| | ctr nf both in order to ſeparate the off-ſets, and to 
new-prepare the beds; and the molt proper time for this 
is ſhortly after their flowering is paſt, when the leaves 
and ſtalks decay; for as then the bulbs ceaſe growing, | 
draw no nouriſhment, and being in an inactive ſtate, 1s 
moſt certainly the only eligible time to remove bulbous 
roots, either for keeping out of ground ſeveral months, 
or to plant again ſoon after. 3 1 
- The common forts of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
parted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted again 
directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five months. 
But the fine tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, 
ſhould be kept above ground till, about Michaelmas time, 
or a month longer: for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and 
produce larger flowers than the roots that are in the ground 
all ſummer. | BID | 
And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 
the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept above 
ground ſeveral months. | 1 | 
5 5 Guernſey Lily Roots. , 
© Tranſplant” Guernſey and Belladona lily-roots ; the 
leaves will now be decayed, which is the proper time tore- 
move them. „ 1 
But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in two 
or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is then 
moſt neceſſary to be done, to ſeparate them from the in- 
ereaſed parts, or off-ſets; and by taking them up, and 
parting them, and then planting them into a new dug bed, 
or ſingly in pots of new compoſt, it will encourage them 
greatly, and they will ſnoot and flower much ſtronger. 
The off-ſets'ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pots, or 
boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower in 
two or three years. 2 SI 6 3h 
Thheſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 


I 


= 


They commonly flower in September and October; at 
which time, thoſe in beds, ſhould be ſheltered occaſionally, 
in very wet or ſtormy weather, either with-a frame and 
glaſſes, or a covering of hoops and mats; and thoſe in pots | 
may be placed in a green-houſe, or a frame, ce. 
And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots wherein 
the roots are depoſited, ſhould: be ſheltered with a frame 
and glaſſes, or the pots, &c, removed into a green-houſe, 
25 above adviſed in their flowering ſtate. 1 rr 
—  Ranunculus and Anemone Roots. 


| 

| 

1 | 

The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flower- | | 

ing, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, be 

taken out of the ground, Tn | 
© Thereis a great deal of care required in taking up theſe _ 

roots; it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the ground : 


zs alſo pretty dry; or, for the greater certainty of finding 
all the roots, and their ſmall! off-ſets. may fift all the earth 
of the bed as deep as they are planted, paring it up neatly 
an equal depth, and ſo ſearch for the roots among the little 
lumps of earth and ſtones that remain in the fieve, ' And. 
when taken up, ſpread them te dry, rather out of the full 
ſun, and ſecure from wet. 1 e 0 412 
When properly dricd and cleaned, put them up in boxes, 
and place them in a dry room, till the time for planting 
them again in autumn and ſpring. * FOR. Es 
| » Hyacimh Rost. | 
If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth roots, '1 
which were out of blogm laſt month, were then taken up, '1 
and laid fideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and 
| harden, they will now be in proper order to be taken up 
and houſed, .  - ES 1 33 e 
Take them up in a dry day, and clean them; then fpread 
them aper mats in a dry place for a few days; and put them 
up in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or October, &c. | 
then plant them again. 8 ED 25 
Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ſtill re- 
main in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 
UP in the beginning of the month, or when their leaves 
ecay. ! e 8 
Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulls. 
The beginning or middle of this month you may ſtill take 
| - Ps up, 


7 


: 
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up, or tranſplant moſt kinds of bulbous roots as blow in 
autumn. n f 2 ö 
In particular, colchicums, autumnal- eroeuſes, and nar + | 
ciſſus, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or tube 
rous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed, and the roots not in 
a growing ſtate. . ” r "I by | | 
When the roots are taken up, let all the off-ſets be taken 
away z the roots may then be planted again directly, or 
may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but not longer 
than the end of July, or till the firſt or ſecond week in Au. 
guſt; becauſe, if kept longer out of the ground, they will 
not blow with any tolerable degree of ſtrength in autumn. 
© Tranſplantcyclamens ; the leaves are now decayed; that 
is, take up the roots and part the off-ſets, if any; then new- 
prepare the mould, and plant them again. . 
Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in a bed 
in the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the 
roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 
planted ina more open fituation,they-will not flower well, 
and beſides the roots will be apt.to ſuffer, in winter. * 
_ But when. theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into a green-houſe, or placed under a garden-frame 
ent 5 | | 
This plant generally begins to flower in February or 
March, and ſome in autumn and winter. 1 


* 


| Propagate fbrous-rooted Plants, 


Propagate 'perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by planting: 
cuttings of the young flower-ſtalks. e 
By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnideas, 
and ſeveral others of the like perennial plants, may be in- 
. creaſed. 1 5 ab net on S 2% 
= The method of preparing the cuttings, andyplanting 
.. ; them, is this: „„ $ 
8 Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower- ſtems be cut off cloſe to 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or 
four joints each; plant them about four inches aſunder, 
in a ſhady border, putting two joints of the euttings into 
the ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. bv: 
It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 


-* - hand-glaſſes; for this will greatly promote their taking 


root. 
: Trau 
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Tranſplant Seedling Perennials and Biendiali. 

Tranſplant from the ſeed-beds the wall-flowers, ſtock 
Taly-flowers, ſweet-williams, and columbines, &c. which 
were ſown in March or April. & 

They muſt now. be planted into nurſery-beds, about 
fix inches aſunder; and give them Pho watering, to 
ſettle the earth properly about their roots. 

The plants are to remain in this bed till autumn or 
ſpring, and are then to be planted out for good, into the 
borders or places where they are to remain, Though, as + 
to the ſtocks in particular, they having long naked roots, 
it is adviſeable to plant them at once where they are to 
remain, in beds, borders, pots, cke. | 

Tranſplant alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primroſe, fox- 

gloves and pyramidal campanulas, Canterbury bells, and 
Greek valerian; ſingle roſe-campion, rockets, ſcarlet 
lychnis, and ſuch other perennial and biennial plants as 
were ſown two or three months ago. V 

Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a- part, in 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till September or October; 
by which time they will make ſtrong and handſome plants; 
and are then to be taken up and planted out where they 
are to remain to flower. | ko BN. IL 
They will all flower next ſummer, and will make a 
beautiful appearance, provided they are properly placed 
in different parts of the garden. | ER... 


Care of Blowing Carnationt. 


Take care of the choice ſtage carnations; ſome of the 
ſorwardeſt will probably, towards the latter end of the 
month, begin to break their flower pods for flowering, at 


which time ſuch as are required to blow in the utmoſt 


perfection, muſt be well attended. 
One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
15 to have it open regularly; but this the larger burſter 
flowers will not always do, without the help of an ingenious 

| hand, and therefore in the capital varieties of theſe or other 
Choice carnations, that in order to favour the equal opening 
of the flower pod, and more regular expanſion of the petals, 
in ſuch flowers particularly, which diſcover a tendeney * 
to burſt open irregularly, may carefully ſlit the pod or 
flower cup a 983 at top, on the oppoſite ſide, 
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in two or three Ae parts, ſo as to promote the flower 
ſpreading regularly each way round. 

P This ſhould be done jult as the flower begins to break 
the pod with a ſmall pair of narrow-pointed ſciſſars, cut. 
ting the pod therewith, a little way down from each notch, 
or indenting at the top. 

But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at firſt, | 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a 
day or two after, if chat is not „ee cut ĩt down a 
little more. 

But in doing this, take care to leave ſo much of the 

bottom of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe ef 
Keeping all the petals, or flower leaves, NY toge- 
er 
Remember that the capital carnation plants in pots, 
which you deſign for ſtage flowers, ſhould, if not done in 
May, be now placed upon the ſtage ; but the top of the 
[43-2 muſt not be covered until the flowers are open, aud 
then the cover muſt be conſtantly kept on, to defend them 
. from the fierce ſun, and from heavy rains, See July. 

The pots muſt be pretty often watered ;*they will re- 
quire it, at leaft, three times a week. The rule is, to 
keep the earth always moderately moiſt. 

Likewiſe, let the flower ſtalks of theſe olagts, as they 

_ riſe in height, be neatly tied up to the ſticks. The ſtalk 
mould be tied in ſeveral places, bringing 1 it to touch * 
ſtick; but do not tie it too ſtrait, 


Planting Carnaticns and Pink $:edlings. 


The carnation plants and pinks, raiſed this year from 
- ſeed, will be ready, by the middle of the month, to be 
removed from the ſeed-bed into a nurfery-bed. , 
Prepare for that purpoſe a bed or two of good earth, 
three feet and a half wide, break the clods well, and wake | 
the ſurface of each bed even, 
In each bed, put in fix rows of plants by line, placing! 
them ſix inches aſunder in the row. Water them gently 
as ſoon as planted ; and in dry weather repeat the watering 
 - © at leaſt once every two days, till they have taken good 
root. 
In ten or twelve weeks time, they ſhould be removed 
again into ET bed; they are then to be planted þ 5 
aſunde 


- 


by 
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aſunder each way. Some of them may alſo, at that time, 
be planted out into the borders among other plants. 
They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, 

ſhould be examined with good attention; for out of the 
whole, there will no doubt be ſome new, and alſo. v 
good flowers, and theſe are to be then inereaſed by layers, 
pipings or cuttings, ſlips, &c. according to the general 
method : laying. and piping, is a ſure method to pro- 

pagate the forts you deſire; for the layers, &c. raiſed. this 
year, will flower next ſummer, and produce the ſame flower 

in every ſhape and character as that of the mother plant, 
but it is not ſo with the ſeedlings; for if you ſow the ſeed 
of the fineſt carnation, or pink, &c. it is probable you will 
not obtain one flower in return like the original, nor per- Ws 
haps any that can be-reckoned- very good flowers; fo va- - 
riable-are they from ſeed; and, on the contrary, there | 
will ſometimes, as above ſaid, come many new and va- 
luable flowers from ſeed ;. ſo that ſowing ſome ſeed every 
year, is the only way to. obtain new varieties: and theſe 
encreaſed and continued the ſame by layers and pipings, &c. 
as above remarked, and as directed belo F). ol 


Laying Carnations. 


3 Propagate carnations by layers. This work is generally. 
| begun abaut the middle of this, and continued, accordin 
as the plants are fit, till the end of next month; obſerving, 
the proper parts for laying, are principally the young ſhoots 


of the ſame year, when about five or fix inches long, or but 
little more. | 


 _ The general method of performing the operation of 
laying the plants is this: | | 17 
In the firſt place, provide ſome rich light earth, in awheel- 
barrow or baſket, and a parcel of ſmall hooked ſticks, or 
eff together with a ſharp penkniſe. +03 
. Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds, and any 
litter about the plants; then ſtir the furface of the earth 
a little ; and then lay thereon as much of the earth out of - if 
the wheel-barrow, &c. as will raiſe the ſurface round each b 
Plant to a convenient height, ſo as to®receive the ſhoots -- 
of layers readily... e N "> El 
When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in 


order for laying. They muſt be prepared in the following 
manner: e 


5 2 SIPC; | Pull 2; 
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Pull off the leaxes on the lower part of the ſhoot ; but 
let thoſe which ro upon the head of the ſhoot remain; 
only cut two inches, .or thereabout, off their tops; then, 
about the-middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a joint, and placing 
the knife on the under fide of it, ſlit the ſhoot from that 
Joint rather more than half way up towards the next above, 
Then make an opening in the earth, and lay therein 
the ſtem and ſlit part of the ſhoot, with the top an inch or 
two out of the earth, and ſecure it there with one of the 
Hooked ſticks. Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhoot gently 
upward, fo as to make the head of it ſtand as upright as 
poſſible, and fo as the gaſh or ſlit at bottom may keep open; 
then cover up the body of the ſhoot with more of the ſame 


mould; and in that manner proceed, laying all the ſhoots 


bf each plant or ſtool, till the whole are layed. | 
As ſeon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are 
layed, give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the 
_ earth regularly about all the layers. | | 
The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often re- 
1 but let it be done with moderation, and always 
— ſo as not to diſturb or waſh the earth from the 
vers. N 
In fix weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be anely 
Footed, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
nurſery- beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
part may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted in the flower- borders; and ſome of the princi- 
pal forts plant in ſmall pots; and the others may remain 
in the nurſery-beds all winter: and in which ſeaſon ſome 
of the choicer ſorts in pots may be pl-ced in garden-frames, 
or where they may be protected in time of hard froſts, ſnows, 
&c. and in the latter end of February, or in March, are 
to be finally tranſplanted, ſome into large pots, and the reſt 
into the borders, &c. . 
| They will all flower in good perfeQion next ſummer, 
and afford a ſupply of layers for further increaſe. 


* Double Sweet-wvilliams and Pins. 


Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be encreaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoots as above. 524 
The ſhoots of thoſe —— will be ready for laying to. 
wards the latter end of the month; and are to be prepared 
and layed in the ſame manner as the carnations. 42 


ed 


ne 


The layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweet- williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer, 


Propagating Pinks and C arnations, by Pipings or Cuttings. 


| Propagate alſo pinks and carnations by cuttiugs or pips. 
ings of the young ſhoots, which 1s a neat and expedinous 
method of propagation, and is more peculiarly adapted 


for pinks ; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed 


in great abundance, as is the practice of the London gar- 
deners, who raiſe great quantities annually of all the ca- 
pital ſorts for market. | 2 55 NI 8 
The operation is commonly called piping, and is per- 
formed as follows: N 1 n e | 
About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for this 
operation; however, any time between the middle of June 
and end of July, the cuttings may be taken off, obſerving 
you are to take only the upper, young, tender part of 
each ſhoot ; and if the piping, or cutting hath, when taken 
of, two or three joints, it is ſufficient ; either take them 
with a knife, cutting them cloſe below a joint; other- 
wiſe take them off with the hand only; the method 
is this: take the head of the ſhoot between the ends 


-. 


ol your fingers and thumb of one hand, and with the other 


hold the lower part of the ſnoot; then pulling the head of 
the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come ont of its 
ſocket, about the third joint from the top; hence it is called 
piping. Or you may de tach them more expeditiouſly with 
a Knife, cutting them off about the third joint. 

Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed- 
pretty ſhort; and if the bottom of the piping or cutting 
pena ragged, cut that even; they muit then be imme- 


ately planted in a bed, or in pots of light rich earth. 
The earth mait be broken very fine, and the ſurface 


made very ſmooth z then, taking the cuttings one by one 


between the finger and thumb, thruſt them gently near 


half way into the earth, put them about an inch, or an 


inch and a half diſtant from one another: mind, in plant» - 
ing, to make no hole to receive the cutting, but only. 
thruſt the end geatly into the earth, which will make way 
for itſelf; and as ſoon as a quantity is planted, give imme- 
diately a gentle watering, to ſettle the earth about them 


| cloſely, 


2 3 N They 
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Then if thele pipings were to be covered cloſely with 
| -olaſſes, it would be a great advantage; it would make 
them take root very free, and they would be fit to tranſ- 
plant ſooner by a fortnight or three weeks than thoſe that 
are fuily expoſed. r . 
Let them be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine or ten 
in the morning till three or four in the evening. JN 
They muſt be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 
keep the earth a little moift, and no more. | 
Note, pinks may be propagated by flips : but theſe - 
ſhould be planted in March, April, or May, chooſing ſuch * 
ſhps as are not more than five or fix inches long, flip them 
off cloſe to the bottom, and inſert them into the ground, 
within an inch and a half of their tops, and water them, 
See the ſpring months. 5 


"A 7 Support F locuering- plants. | | 
Continue to ſupport with ſticks all the tall growing 


plants, according as they grow up and require it. 
This work ſhould be duly attended to, for there is none 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 
| + plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly trained 
| in an upright growth. 3h | 
. Likewiſe to climbing plants, give proper ſupport of 
© . Ticks, &c. for they will now require that aſſiſtance. 


Trimming and ordering F hawer-plante, 


- Go round now and then among the perennial and bien- 
mal plants, that are now flowering, and ſuch as are flill 
to-come into flower, and trim ſuch of them as want it. 
That is, cut of all ſtraggling, broken and decayed 
fhoots'; and, where ragged or dead leaves appear, pull 
theſe off alſo. 45 i bn 
* Examine ſuch plants as branch out ſo as to form heads, 
They ſhould be ſomewhat aſſiſted in their own way; that 
is to ſay, let all ſhoots that riſe from the main ſtem ſtrag- 
glingly near the ground be cut off cloſe : and any ſhobts 
from the head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from 
all the reſt, ſhould alſo be reduced to order. 
Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in that 
manner; in particular the African and French marigolds; 
and alſo the chryſanthemums; and ſuch other plants 45, 
branch out in the like manner. | BY 
3 | : 


1 


— 
* 


— 
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For, by training theſe plants with a clean ſingle ſtem, ſix 
or eight inches high, or more, they will form handſome 
and regular heads; and will produce much larger fuller, 
flowers than if ſuffered to branch quite from the bottom 
Cut down the flower-ſtems of all ſuch perenmal plants 7 
as are paſt flowering. - KLE „ 5 
In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head 
of the plant; and clear the plants from dead leaves. 
But where it is intended to fave ſeeds from any of the 
perennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it Will be 
proper to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the płin- 
cipal lowering ſtems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and 
ſtraggling. e 


Cut Box Edgings. 


Cat box edgings: about the middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work, It ſhould be done 
in moiſt weather, or ſoon after rain, otherwiſe if done in 
hot dry weather, are apt to become brown and unſightly.- 
Theſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat ; they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to grow higher than three inches, or there- 
about, nor much broader than two, # 8 | 
Where the edgings of box are kept to near that ſize, 
+ they look exceeding neat ; but where permitted to grow 4 
to five or fix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps as 
much in breadth, they then have a very clumiy appear- . * 
ance. | ; 


| Clearing the Border: from Weeds, c. So vj | 


The borders in general of this garden ſhould now be 
kept remarkably neat ; let no ſort of litter be ſeea upon | 
them, and keep them very clear from weeds. | | 
This ſhould be conſtantly attended to, never permitting _ MM 
weeds to remain upon any of the borders, eſpecially thoſe 
near walks; but when weeds appear thereon, let it be al- 

aps a rule to deſtroy them when young, either by hand or 
hoe. Let the hos be uſed in dry days, cutting the weeds + 


> Aug within the ſurface ; then let the borders be neatly 4A 
rd e g a 5 . a 44 
3 . | 


Ewvergreens and Floweri ng. Shrubs. 1 5 


F The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering. I 
_ ſhrubs, or evergreens, ſhould alſo be kepn exceeding neat- 
and free from weeds. . | OS 


„ Examine 


— 


* 
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Examine the ev ns and flowering ſhrubs ; where 
any have made . ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 
mould have the faid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut. 
ting them cloſe, or ſhortening as it ſnall ſeem moſt proper, 
ſo as to preſerve a moderate regularity in the heads. 
8 WY ater ing 4. 5 ö | ; 
Late planted ſhrubs of every kind ſhould fill be now 
and then watered in dry weather, likewiſe all the new- 
anted annuals, and the ſeedling biennials and perennials . 
lately planted. a | 
Water alſo, in dry weather, all the pots of double rock. 
ets, roſe campion, catch-fly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, 
and double ſweet-williams; and all other plants that are 
contained in pots. | | & | 
They will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in 
particular the ſmall pots; for theſe, containing but a ſmall 
portion of earth, will conſequently require to be often 
refreſhed with water. | . : 
 _ Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots be now 
and then ſtirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 
pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants. | 
Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed- 
ling auriculas and polyanthuſes, and alſo to all other ſmall 
young ſeedling plants, ; | 
Auricula Plants. 


The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was not 
done laſt month, be now placed upon a ſhady border to 


remain all ſummer. 3 
The pots muſt, in Cry weather, be often watered ; the 


plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 


weeds. | 

8 x Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns, DE 
| Mow graſs walks and lawns duly according as they 
want it. | | 


Let them be mown generally. about once-a- week or 
- fortnight; and, if this be done in a complete and neat 
manner, it will, even in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any 
walks or other pieces of graſs in tolerable good order. 
The edges of graſs walks and lawns ſhould allo be kept 
Cut very cloſe and even, for this will add greatly to the 


beauty and neatneſs of them. = Grawl 


— 


N 


Gravel Walks: - 


tremely neat and clean, and frequently rolled. "I 
Let all large weeds in theſe, walks be cleanly picked 
out, and ſweep the ſurface occaſionally, to clear off all 
looſe litter; and let the principal walks be rolled at Teaſt 
once or twice a week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But 

a good iron roller for that work, is not only much eaher _ 
55 


the gravel appear much ſmoother than any other. 
Clip Hedges, &c. 


middle or latter end of this month, where its required 
to have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeveral ſorts willi 
have ſhot out conſiderably, and want trimming ; but re- 


marking, thoſe cut now, will require clipping again the 


- 


beginning of Auguſt. See July and Auguſt. * 


— 


The Nu R 83 1 . 
Tnoenlate Apricots, Peaches, and N iQarines. 


E GIN to inoculate apricots, and allo the early kinds 
of peaches and nectarines. This work may be be- 
gun towards the latter end of this month.  - 

The above trees generally ſacceed beſt when budded up- 
on plum-ſtocks, wich have been previouſly raifed from 
ſtones of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of plum · trees; 
and when they are two or three years old, they will be of 
2 right ſize for. budding. | 8 8 e 

Mind that the cuttings from which the buds are to be 

taken, be cut from healthy trees; and ſuch as ſhoot m- 

derately free. | W os 


Work of next month, in the article Nurſery 


= 5 | Manages 


for men to draw along, but will alſo make the ſurface o 
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Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept exe AE 


: 


It is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 


x 


The method of performing this work may be ſeen in the = 


* 


- 
- 
P 
- 
2 : 
* . 
2 
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Management of Trees which were budded laft Year. 


Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; the 
buds will now have made ſtrong ſhoots, and probably ſome 
of the moſt vigorous will require ſupport. 

In that caſe, provide ſome ſticks about two or three feet 
long for dwarf trees, and longer in proportion for ſtan- 
dards ; drive one down by each dwart tree that has made 
a vigorous ſhoot, and in ſtandards they may be tied to their 
ſtems above; then tie the bud ſhoots to the ſtakes at two 
different places, and this will prevent their being broken 
or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind. 
Where it is required to have any of the above young 
trees form full heads as expeditious as poffible, you may 
now, early in this month, to ſuch as are intended for walls 
or eſpaliers, pinch or 2 the young ſhoots. from the 
bud, to four, five, or fix inches, and. they will ſoon put 
forth three or four lateral ſhoots the ſame year, near the 
ſtock, in the proper place to commence the firſt formation 
of a wall and eſpalier tree; it may alſo be practiſed occa- 
fionally to ſtandards, | | 


" = Grafted Trees. 


Look alſo to the grafts; and, where any have made vi. 
- gorous ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes. be driven into the ground, 
and then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots be tied up -neatly'to 
them. BS | 
| | ' Tneculate Roſes. 

Inoculate roſes : this is often practiſed upon ſome of the 
curious ſorts, which cannot be increaſed by the general 
method ; chat is, by ſuckers from the root ; for there are 
ſome kinds of roſes that produce no ſuckers, Ws 

Therefore, where an increaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, 

it muſt be produced by inoculation ; and this is the moſt 

proper time to do it. | 5 

They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common roſe- 

"ſtocks, but the beſt ſtbcks are the Frankfort roſe and the 
damaſk kinds. 4 f 


Propagate hardy Exotic Trees, Cc. 


- 


Make layers in the young wood of the hard-wooded 
or other exotic trees and flirybs, particularly the ever- 
green kinds, 


But 


— 2 


* 
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But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, hav- 
ing fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches. as are furniſhed . 
well with young wood be brought down | gently to the 
ground, and ſecured there with hooked ſticks; then let 
all the young ſhoots on each branch be layed, covering 
them three or four inches deep with earth, leaving at 
leaſt two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of 
the ground. $67” N | 
They muſt be watered in dry weather, that the earth 
about the layers may be kept always a little moiſt in a 
middling degree; and many of the layers will be well 
_ rooted by Michaelmas, and fit for tranſplantation. 
By this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate” almoſt any trees or ſhrubs ; but is chiefly for 
the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, or others which do 
not put out roots freely from older ſhoots or branches; 
for, in the common ſoft-wooded kinds, the general ſeaſon 
for laying the u is, either in autumn, after Michaelmas, 
or in 9 or March; chooſing at theſe times the 
preceding ſummer's ſhoots. | „ 


. Watering Stedling Plants, Ce. 

Give water in dry weather to the beds of all the more 
tender or choice ſmall young ſeedling trees and ſhrubs. . 

This ſhould be particularly practiſed on the beds of 
ſeedling young cedars, cypreſs, pines, firs, and junipers: 
aiſo to bays, and hollies, evergreen .oaks, and arbutus z 
and to all other ſmall evergreen ſeedling plants, as alſo of 
the more curious or tender deciduous kinds, as well as to 
thoſe of the herbaceous tribe. > 3 

But, in watering theſe young. plants, let ſome care be - 
taken; that is, do not water them too haſtily or heavy, 
leſt you waſh the earth away from their roots, which are 
yet but very fmall and 1 Two or three moderate 
waterings in a week will be enough, and the evening is 
the proper time to do that wor. : > 


"'Þ 6 -, + -_ 
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| Shade Seedling Plant. 


The beds of ſmall young tender ſeedling plants ſhould 
alſo be ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun'; but in par. 
ticular e Ae e of exotics, both ſeveral of the 
choicer evergreens and deciduous trees and ſhrub kinds, 
and to ſome of the more delicate herbaceous plants. 

But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too lon 
at a time: for that would draw the plants up weak, ay 

make them too tender. 'The proper time is from about 
eleven to two or three o'clock, or thereabout. '< 


Weeding young Plants. 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed- beds of young plants 
of every kind; for weeds will at this time riſe as faſt as in 
April and May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared. to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large: but, above all, in 
the ſeed- beds of ſmall young plants; for there they are 
moſt liable to do the greateſt damage. x IS 


Watering new planted Trees „Ec. | 


Water the choiceſt forts of new-planted trees and 
Ihrubs ; that is, ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring. 
They ſhould, where time would permit, be watered, in 
dry weather, about once a week, all this month. 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then 
to the choiceſt evergreens which were tranſplanted in 
March and April, and frequently to all plants in pots. 

Likewiſe, let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of 
the ground, about the choiceſt kinds of new-planted trees 
and ſhrubs, where the ground lies open to the ſcorching 
| fun and drying winds ; for this is certainly of very great 
\ ſervice. It will not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, 
by its preſerving the moiſture longer in the earth, but it 
will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and ſun; 
by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot with more 
vigour, both at root and top. 

Obſerve, therefore, that where the mnlch laid ſome 
time ſince for the protection of the above kinds is much 
waſted, let ſome freſh. be added, ; | 


Tran/planiing 


Gl 


F 
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— 


Tranſplanting Seedling Pines and Firs. 


In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 


young pines which were raiſed this ſeaſon from ſeed. | 
This muſt not be done till the laſt week in the month; 


for the plants will not be fit to bear removal till about that 


time, and it ſhould be performed only in ſhowery weather. 
Prepare for them ſome beds about three fegt broad, and 
prick the young —— therein about three inches aſunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. * 
They muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till they have 
taken root, which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops acroſs 
the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over the 
oops about ten o*clock, and taken off again about three 
or four. ns Ren | 
Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
root ; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon, will 
get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to enable them to endure the 
winter's cold better than if they were to remain in the 
ſeed-bed. . | 
But the pricking out thefe plants at this ſeaſon, is only 
. adviſed principally where the plants ſtand very cloſe in 
the ſeed-bed. < We as 


. 8 1 
* . ww . * = 
— — „ — hed *. 
. * * 
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The Gazzn-Hovss, 


RING out all ſuck plants as are ſtill remaining in the 
green-houſe, the beginning of the month, except the 
more tender ſacculent kinds, whick generally let remain 
till the middle or latter end. 
When the plants are all brought out, let them be im- 
mediately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut 
.. out all broken branches and dead wood. | 


Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be firred.z 


and, where it was not done in the former mont bs, let a little 


of the earth be alſo now taken ont of each pot, and then 
ill up the pots again directly with ſome new compoſt, and 
give each a little water. 8 3 
When this is done, let the head of each plant be im- 
wediately watered all over, for this will ly ec 
| . f Faves 


- 


e 
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leaves and branches from duſt, and will alſo refreſh the 


Plants, and make them appear lively and more agreeable. 
wthe . | . 


Management of Orange and Lemon-trees when brought out. 

Take care of the-orange and lemon-trees. They will 

be now in bloom, and ſhould be properly encouraged. 

They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with water, 

It ſhould be given to theie plants about three times a 
week at this ſeaſon in dry weather, but once every two days 
will not be too much. CR Den 

And to encourage theſe plants to ſhoot and flower ttrong, © 
it will be proper to beſtow one more little drefling upon 
them as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe. | 
That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be 
once more carefully ftirred up and broken, and then over 
this ſpread a ſprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, 

give a light watering to ſettle the earth again cloſe to the 
roots of the plants, 3 | 


ES 
Care of \ Orange-trees in Bloom 


. Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the orange 
and lemon-trees, They ſometimes produce the flowers in 
. conſiderable cluſters, much more than is proper to be leit 
to come to fruit; and this may now be regulated by 
taking off many of the bloſſoms. | 
But this muſt be done with care and regularity. In the 
firſt place, obſerve the condition of the tree ; and, accord- 
ing to its ſtrength, leave a greater or leſſer number of 
bloſſoms upon it. Leave the moſt upon the ſtrong branches, 
and let them be'every where regularly thinned, leaving the 
largeſt bloſſoms, and ſuch as are beſt ſituated, upon the | 
branches. NE | 
By this practice of regularly —_— the ſuperabundant 
bloffoms, it will be of great advantage both to the trees and 
fruit; for by leaving only the largeſt flowers, and theſe 
moderately thin, and at regular diſtances, the fruit will 
alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and will ſwell more 
freely to a handſome ſize. Go 
- Beſides, when the trees are but moderately loaded with | 
fruit, they will continue in a free growth, and ſhoot regu- 
larly in every part. 335 | 


The: bloffoms thinned off are valuable for making | 


orange-Lower water. 


— 
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Sbiſting into larger N 
Where any green-houſe plants are in want of larger pots, 


let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, this being ſtill a proper 70 


time to do that work. 8 a 
In deing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the 

with the ball of earth entire about its roots; and then pare 
off all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball, and 
take away alſo ſome of the old earth equally round the 


fide, and from the bottom; then place the plant into the 


larger pot, and fill up the pot with the new earth, - 


After that, give ſome water; this will make the earth 


; ſettle in properly about the ball, and cloſe it well about 


all the roots. „„ FA 

When this 1s done, let the plants be removed to a ſhad 
ſituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ſtrong 
winds. The plants are to remain there five or fix weeks, 
and then be moved to an open expoſure. 


Watering in general, 


Remember now, in dry weather, to let. all the green- 
houſe plants be properly ſupplicd with water. _ FS 
They will, in general, want water in dry weather every 


two or three days ; for as their roots are all confined within 
tze ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 


receive no nouriſhment but from the earth contained 


therein, It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal rule to keep - 


the earth in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always 
moiſt, | ria (Le 
But in very dry ſcorching weather, a watering once a 


day will be requiſite to many of the plants that are con- 


tained in ſmall pots particularly. 
If ſome mowings. of ſhort graſs, or ſome dry moſs, are 


| ſpread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots of 


orange-trees, &c. it will preſerve the moiſture, and de- 


= the roots of the plants from the ſun and drying air, 
2 a 2 TE 


Clear away decayed Leaves. 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any 
of the green-houſe plants; and let no weeds grow in the 
pots. 8 ; N 


C uttings 
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Cuttings of Myrtle. 


Plant cuttings and flips of myrtle ; that being the beſt 
and moſt ready method to propagate thefe plants. 
This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month ; the ſhoots of the year will then, and not before, 
be in right order for this buſineſs. | 
In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, or wide earthen 
ns, ſix inches deep, with holes at bottom, and fill them 


with good light earth; then proceed to take off the cut- 


tings or {lips : chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from about three 


or four to fix inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch as have 


ſome ſtrength; either cut or ſip them off; then pull of 
the leaves at the bottom of each, about two thirds of each 
ſhoot, then plant them into the pots about two incheg 
aſunder, and each cutting full two-thirds into the earth; 
and let them, as ſoon as planted, be lightly watered, 
Then place the pots m a common garden-frame, and. 
ut on the glaſſes; or may cover them down with hand or 
ell glaſſes, or oiled paper frames; ſhading the glaſſes (not 
the paper frames) with a mat every ſunny day, from abqut 
ten till three or four o'clock ; and this muſt be daily prac- 
tiſed till the plants haye taken root, which will be about 


five or fix weeks time. | 


But if the pots of cuttings could be plunged into a bark - 


bed in the hot-houſe or elſewhere, or in any hot-bed, it 
would quickly ſtrike them. 85 : | 
Do not forget to give them water; they will want it 
about two or three times a week ; but give it moderately 
at each time, for too much wet would deftroy the cuttings, 
When they have got root, be ſure to take away the glaſſes 
and all other covering, that the plants may enjoy the free 
air, and not draw up weak. „ ' 
2 Fi 
Planting Cuttings of Geraniums, c. 


4. _— 


Plant alſo cuttmgs of geraniums ; all the ſhrubby ſorts of 


this plant may be increaſed by that method; and allo the 
African ſage- tree, amber-tree, ciſtuſes, and double naſtur- 


tiums, and many other exotic ſhrubs. 
The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about fix, ſeven, 
or eight inches long ; and may be planted in pots, treat- 


ing them as above laid in the management of myrtle cut- 
But + 


tings. 


- — 
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But the above cuttings, and of many other green-houſe 
ſhrubs, may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth in 
the common ground, Plant the cuttings in this bed three _ 
inches apart, and put each about two. parts out of three 
into the ground, and water them, | EG 
Then the bed may be covered with a common hot-bed ' 
frame, or hand- glaſſes, and ſhaded every day when the ſun 
ines, from nine in the morning till four o*clock in the 
" afternoon ; and this is to be done every day till the cut: 
tings have taken root. | 2 
Fut a ſlight hot - bed, or the bark-bed of a hot-houſe, in 
which to plunge the pots of cuttings, would greatly pro- 
mote their early rooting. „ | 
Remember, however, to water them very moderately, 
— three times a week; and keep them free from 
veeds. 


Propagating ſucculent Plants. WS 
) _ Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate ſuecu - 
lent plants by cuttings. . \ 7 
The forts commonly raiſed that way are euphorbums, 
and ficoideſes ; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- 
dian fig, and ſuch like kinds. | 
Therefore, when it is intended to agate any of the 
above plants, or other ſucculent kinds, let ſome cuttings 
be now cut off from the reſpective plants. Theſecuttings, 
in ſome ſorts, being very full of moiſture, are not to be im- 
mediately planted, but previouſly. laid upon a ſhelf in the 
green-houſe, &c. out of the reach of the ſun, eight or ten 
lays ; by which time the wound or cut part at the bottom 
ol the cutting will be dried and healed over, and they are 
then to be planted. ot Ent 
For ſucculent cuttings of a very humid nature ſhould ne- 
ver be planted till the wound made by taking them from 
the mother-plant be healed ; becauſe, if planted while the 
wound is green, the moiſture which would iſſue from that 
part le bring on a mouldineſs, and rot the cuttings. + 
But all cuttings do not require to lie the ſame time z 
lome perhaps fix or eight days, and others ten, twelve, 
and ſometimes fourteen days ; and this muſt be regulated: 
according as the cuttings are leis or more ſucculent. | 
Theſe cuttings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſt. - 
be filled with a light dry compoſt ; and, when the cuttings 
we planted, ſuch pots as contain che hardier ſorts,” 0D 
| | either 


a 


ders, aid many other ſhrubby kinds 


young wood of each. . 
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either be placed in a moderate hot- bed, or in a frame with- 
out heat, and ſhaded in ſunny days from nine in the morn- 
ing till four or ſive in the evening: they will thus take 
root ; in particular the ſedums, Indian figs, and ficoideſes, 
and ſuch like plants of the hardier kink. _ Defend them 
from wet by putting on the glaſſes, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept on, but raiſed on props to give air. 

But the more tender Been. cuttings muſt have the 
help of a hot-bed to promote their taking root; particu- 
larly che euphorbiums, torch thiſtles, and all the tender 
kinds of cereuſes and opuntias. | i 


A bark hot-bedis the beſt, into which to plunge the pots; 


but where ſuch a bed cannot be obtained, make one of new 


horſe dung. Lay on ſome earth or old tan at top; fix inches 

thick, and plunge the pots in it; put on the glaſſes, and 

ſhade them five or fix hours in the middle of the day with a 

mat. | £S | 
- Give them air every day, by raiſing or fliding the 

glaſſes a little open, and give them now and then a little 

war * i „ % 
; Taarching, Sc. 


Inarching may ſtill be performed upon orange-trees, 


| where it is deſired to 38 them that way. 


Lemons may alſo be inarched now; likewiſe citrons, 
megranates, and the curious kinds of jaſmines, may ſtill 
6 propagated by that method of grafting. 


_ Layers of Green-houſe Shrubs, 
Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrubs ; there are ſe- 


veral ſorts that may ſtill be propagated by that method. 


The forts which will readily take this way are, myrtles, 
jaſmines, pomegranates, and alſo 3 and olean- 


\ 


Let it be obſerved, if you now lay the young ſhoots of 


the ſame year, which will be a proper length by the middle 
or end of the month, they will more readily ſucceed, 


though you may alſo uſe any young ſhoots that are con- 
veniently ſituated. A 


Let therefore any low-placed ſhoots, or ſuch branches a3 


are well furniſhed with young ſhoots, be bent down ta 


the earth in the pot, and ſecured there ; then lay all the 
| Tranj- 
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Tranſplanting Seedling Exotics. Bs cs 
Now tranſplant into larger pots the exotic plants which 
were raiſed this year from ſeed. .- | 
But theſe plants need not now be planted into very large: 
pots; ſuch as 328. or 488. are the proper ſize. Fill the 
pots with light earth; and into each pot ſet one plant, 
and give it a little water. 2 | | 
Then it would be of much advantage, if the pots are 
placed in a moderate hot-bed.- Put on the glaſſes, and 
ſhade them till the plants have taken root. | 
Let them have freſh air every day, by opening or tilting. 
up the glaſſes; and, about two or three times a week let | 
them be very moderately watered. . | 448 $a | 
But in default of a hot-bed, let the pots, in which - M8 
theſe ſorts are planted, be placed in a ſhady warm ſport, | 
in the open air, or in a frame, &c. ſhaded from the mid- 
day ſun, and frequently watered, they will take root in 
good time, and make tolerable progreſs. | < 


7— 


8 
— 


TAI HOT-Hous z. 


% 
» 


HE hot-houſe ſhould now be particularly attended” 
1 to; the plants will want water; muſt have allo freſh- 
air. It is, indeed, the principal work now wanting to be 
done, to ſupply the plants properly with theſe two ar- 
ticles, and ſtill continue the 85 -bed heat, but no tres. 
Te pine- apple plants, in particular thoſe in fruit, will 
now want very regular attendance. | 
Theſe plants muſt now, for one thing, be duly ſup- 
plied with water; they will, in general, require a little 
every three four or five days; but make it a rule never to 
give them too muc water at one time. 52 | 
All the other ſorts of plants in the hot houſe or ſtoves - 
will alſo require frequent refreſhments of water at this time. 
Admit alſo to the pines, and all other. plants in the hat- 
| houſe, a good: ſhare of freſh air. This muſt be done 
_ every warm day; for, without a due portion of air, the 
panes will not nouriſh their fruit well. Therefore, about 


nine 
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nine in the morning, let ſome of the glaſſes be opened ; 
that is, either draw ſome of the top glaſſes a little down, 


or ſlide ſome of the upright glaſſes in front, a little way 
open. | I | | 
But the glaſſes muſt all be ſhut cloſe every night; and 


the proper time to ſhut them is about four, five or ſix in 
the evening, or earlier,” if the air changes cold, 
' & 


Care of the Succeſſion Pine Plants. 


Take care alſo of the ſucceflion pines ; that is, the plants 

which are to produce the fruit next year. They muſt, as 
well as the plants now in fruit, have a due ſhare of 

attention, ; | | 


Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a detached ſtove, 


or pit, by themſelves, Where this is. the caſe, mind- to, 
allow them, every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. 
They will alſo ſtand in need cf. frequent refreſhments, 


of water; they will require it almoſt as often as the fruit 


ing plants, : EN 
| Pine-nfples beginning to ripen. 2 =? 
| Now as ſome of the forwardeſt pine-apples will be gra- 


dually arriving to full growth and begin to ripen, be care- 


ful in this to give ſuch of the plants but very moderate 


watcrings at that period, as, too redundant humidity 


would ipoil the flavour of the ripening fruit. 

The maturity is diſcoverable by the fruit 3 
yellow, and imparting a fragrant odour; being careful; 
theſe tokens of mature growth, to gather them for ue 
_ juſt when they attain perfection, and betore they become 
dead ripe, and loſe much of their peculiar rich vincus fa- 
vour; generally cutting them from the plant with about ſix 
inches of the ſtalk thereto, and with the crown of leaves at 
top adhering, which, when the fruit is ſerved up to table, 
is then to be ſeparated, and returned for planting, as each 


ſuch. crown will form a new plant, and produce fruit in 


two years. See July and Auguſt, &c. 


| Propagating Heot-houfe Exatics. 
Continue the propagation of the exotics of this de- 
pzrtment by ſced, ſuckers, flips, layers, cuttings, off-{ets, 
- ercwns, &c. in pots of light earth, and plunge them into 
the bark-bed. See Aęril, May, and Fuly, &c. | 
; | 1 — r 


=. 
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| Wark to be Tone in the KiTCHEN GARDEN. | 


| O W prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are vacant, 
| in order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are pro- 
per to ſupply the table with neceſſary productions in au- 
tumn an winter . e 75 # 


Planting Saveys and Cabbage. 
Get ready, in particular, ſome good ground, to plant 
out a principal erop of ſavoys and winter cabbages. 
Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
ants. Let them be planted in rows two feet aſunder, 
Which, at this ſeaſon, will be room enou ph, except for 
the large kind of cabbages, which ſhould be planted. 
two feet and a half diſtance each way.—A watering at 
planting, will greatly promote the freſh rooting of all 
theſe. plants, LORA 
. Planting Broccoli. 


Tranſplant alſo a full crop of broccoli. The plants muſt 
' now be planted where they are to remain; and for that 
purpoſe, dig a piece of the heſt ad. ' 
Let the plants be ſet in rows, allowing the diſtance of 

two feet between each row; and about twenty inches or 
two feet diſtant from one another in the row. Give them, 
water as ſoon as planted; and if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
days, till the plants have all taken root. 5 
But theſe plants, and alſo cabbage and ſavoys, and ſuch 
like, ſhould, if poſſible, be planted out in a dripping time, 
which will be an advantage to the plants, and will fave 
much trouble in watering. - 2 


. Sao Broccoli Seed, . 
Now ſow alſo ſome broccoli- ſeed to come in for a late 
ſpring crop. This is to be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould 
be done ſome time before the tenth of the month. 

This ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where 
the ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould 
be now and then moderately watered, this will bring up 
the plants foon, and forward them in their growth. * 


— i Ld 
— * 
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The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be ready to 
plant out for good in the middle or towards, the latter end 
of Auguſt, and beginning of September, and will pro- 
duce their heads in April, and in the beginning of May, 


7 om” "I Tranſplant Endive. 


Plant out now, to ſupply the table in autumn, aà parcel 
of the ſtrongeſt endive. | 

Endive requires good- ground ; it muſt be well dup, 
and the ſurface raked even; then put in your plants, the 
diſtance of a foot every way from one another, and water 
them as ſoon as planted, In dry weather the waterings 
muſt be repeated, once in two days, till the plants have 
taken root. 5 


SCoav  Endive-ſeed. 


' Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed. This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 
plants for the principal winter crop. 

Chooſe principally the green curled kind, for the main 
crop; and may alſo ſow ſome of the white curled fort, 
and the large Batavia endive, obſerving of the green kind 
particularly, that for the fone certainty of procuring a 
regular ſupply all winter of good endive, 1t will be proper 
to ſow ſome ſeed of that fort at two different times, 
this month. Let ſome, therefore, be fown ſome time be- 
tween the firſt and tenth ; and ſow the next parcel about. 
the eighteenth or twentieth- of the month. Dig for this 
| m_— an open ſpace of rich ground; directly ſow the 
feed thinly, each ſort ſeparate, tread it down regularly, 
and rake it in with an even hand. Fe Al 

Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown be 
now and then, in dry weather, watered : this will bring 
up the plants ſoon, and they will riſe regularly. 


Kidney-beans.. 


Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf 
er running kinds may ſtill be planted, or ſome of both; 
but moſt of che dwarfs for any main cross. 

But the ſeed muſt be put into the ground the firſt 
week in this month, particularly that deſigned for a full 
crep; and may plant more about the middle and latter 

wht of the month, of the dwarf kinds, to continue the 
+ "ſucceſſion of beans in gathering till Michaelmas or 
longer ; as they will, in mild autumns, continue 1 55 

| | ml 


4 


* 
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middle or end of Ottober ; they may de planted in any 


ſituation where ground is vacant; dig the ground, and 


directly, while it is freſh turned up, plant the beans in 
rows, the diſtance adviſed in the former months. 


But in planting theſe beans, it wall now be proper & | 


obſerve the following precaution: 


That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
: 2 alſo very dry, it will, in that caſe, be adaiſeable, 


efore the beans are planted, either to water the drills, or 


lay the beans to ſoak in river or pond- water. Let them 
be laid in the water in a morning, and continue there 


about five or ſix hours, and then be immediately planted. 
Or alſo in ſteeping the ſeed; that where the ground is 


very dry, it will be of advantage to water the drills before 
you put in the beans. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the beans 


is only to be practiſed at times as above ſaid, when the 
ground is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; 
otherwiſe, it is better only to let the drills be very well 


watered, and then the beans may be immediately planted, 
and covered with the earth. En WA 2 


_ Cauliflewers, -. «#1 
The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May, for 


the autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they are 
to remazn. | : 


Let' them be planted 10 a moiſt time: plant them in 
rows, two feet, or two and a half aſunder; and allow the 
ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the row; let 


them be directly watered, and afterwards at times, till 


they have taken good root. 


This plantation will = to produce their heads in 
the beginning or middle of October; and will continue, 


ſometimes, coming in gradually, till the middle or end 


of November 


» or till near Chriſtmas, if an open mild 
ſeaſon. 


— 


Small Sallading. 


| Sow, where required, the different ſorts of ſmall ſallad 
herbs ; ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, and radiſh, &c. 


Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould, - 
n order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, 


e lome ſeed ſown, at Jeaſt once every fix or ſeven days. 


This feed muſt ſtilb- be ſown in a ſhady border: fow _ 
them in drills : in 


dry weather, they ſhould be daily wa- 
tered, otherwiſe the plauts will not come up regularly, 


- 


_ Onians. 


* = ”- 
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| Onions. | 


Sow ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt be 
| Cone in the laſt week of the month, and not before. 
But the principal ſowing is directed in next month; 
though it is proper to ſow a few now, to afford ſome to 
draw alſo in autumn and beginning of winter, and may 
ſow both of the coinmon and the Welch onion: the latter 
ſtands the ſevereſt froſts. See Auguſt. . 

For this purpoſe, dig a compartment of rich ground, 
and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feet 
broad. Immediately ſow the ſeed tolerably thick, and 

let it be trod down evenly, and then raked in. The plants 
will ſoon riſe, and will get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to 
enable them to reſiſt the winter's cold; when they will be 
very acceptable both to draw before Chriſtmas, and in the 
months of February, March and April, to uſe in ſallads, 

and for other purpoſes. "BO. | 

Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them 
be timely weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe 
with the onions, will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the 
whole crop. | | 

C Carrot. 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this month, you may ſow 
ſome carrot- ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the table 
in autumn. __ 

The carrots raiſed from this fowing will come into 
uſe after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October 
and November, &c. | : ; 

. | Chooſe an open ſituation and light ground, which dig 
a proper depth, and directly while freſh turned up, let the 

ſieed be ſowed moderately thin, and rake it in evenly. _ 
When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let 

them be cleared and thinned to fix or eight inches diſtance. 


Tranſplant Celery. 


Now is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order 

plant out a good crop of winter celery. 

For theſe plants let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
choſen, and clear it well from weeds; and there mark out 
the trenches, about a foot broad, and allow full three feet 
and a half between trench and trench. Dig out 


trench about one moderate ſpade deep, without 9 


"4 
/ 
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out the crumbs at bottom, laying the earth that comes 
out neatly in the ſpaces between the trenches, ee 
to lay it equally, and ſpread it as even as poſſible; àn 
then lay in the bottom of each trench ſome good rotten 
dung, and dig it in. 1 „ 
Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim 
the ends of their roots, and the tops of the long ſtrag- 
gling leaves, and then plant them in one row along the 
middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five or fix inches 
diſtant in the row: immediately give ſome water, and let 


this be repeated, in gry weather, until the plants have 


got root. 


* 
- 


Landiag up Celery. 


Land or earth up the crop of early celery planted out 
laſt month, or in May: break the earth fine with a hoe or 
ſpade, and trim it up neatly to both ſides of the rows of 
plants, three or four inches high, repeating the 'earthing 
at this time about once a week, to have ſome blanched as 
early as poſſible. as | 5 


Turneps. 


Any time in this month is a fine ſeaſon to ſow turneps, 
for the ſervice of autumn and winter ; that is, the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from 
about Michaelmas till Chriſtmas. It will be a great ad- 
vantage if there falls ſome. rain, to take the opportunity 
of ſuch times to ſow the ſeed. - f* 49D 
In ſowing this ſeed, chooſe an open ſituation ; dig the 
ground, and {ow the ſeed while it is freſh digged ; great 
care ſhould be taken not to ſow it too thick; ſow it as re- 
gularly as poſſible, and take the ſame care in raking it 


into the ground. 


This ſeed is very ſmall; two or three ounces will ſow _ 
ground enough for a middling family : twoor three ounces 
of ſeed will ſow at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen rod or poles of 
ground: for when ſown in fields, the common allow. 
ance is about a pound or a pound and a quarter, or at moſt 
à pound and a half, to an acre bf ground. | : 

Hoe the turneps which were ſown in June : do this in 
dry weather : cut down all the weeds, and thin out the 


* 


Plants to about ſeven or eight inches diſtance. 5 
Plant 
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Plant out Lettuce. 


Thin and tranſplant lettuces: the cos, Cilicia, and all 
the ſorts of cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. which 
were ſown laſt month, will now all want to be thinned 
to a foot diſtance, and a quantity tranſplanted.  _ 
For planting lettuces chcoſe for them a' ſpot of the 
richeſt ground; dig it neatly, and let the ſurface be 
raked even; then put in the plants by line: ſet them the 
diſtance of twelve or fifteen inches from one another at leaſt, 
Water them as ſoon as planted ; and, at times, till 
they have all taken root. 333 


Sew Lettuce. 


Dig alſo a ſpot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce- 
ſeed. Either the cos, Cilicia, or brown Dutch, are ſtill 
the moſt proper kinds. Sow ſome of this ſeed in the firſt 
or ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown in the laſt 
week _ the month. 1 ET £0 2 

Theſe two ſowings will raiſe a proper ſupply of a 
plants, to furniſh the table — all Fane bs 
great part of October; and, if favourable weather, will 
continue till November. 


Soau Winter Spinach, 


Now get ready ſome ground to ſow ſome winter ſpinach, 
The beſt ſort to ſow now is the prickly- ſeeded or tri- 
angular-leaved ſpinach ; this being much the hardieſt, to 
endure the cold and wet in winter. But this crop muſt 
not be ſown till the laſt week in the month ; and even then, 
it is only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gardens where the ſoil 
js cold or poor, that the plants may get ſtrength before 
winter. But in warm rich ground, the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt is time enough; for, ſometimes, when 
ſowed ſooner, the plants grow too rank, and run to ſeed 
the ſame autumn, or early in the ſpring. See Auguſt. 
Chooſe for this ſeed a clean well-lying ſpot, that en- 
© Joys the winter's ſun, and let it be neatly digged; and, 
as ſoon as the ground is dug, ſow the ſeed. Do not fow | 
it too thick, and immediately tread down the ſeed, and 
then rake it well into the ground. | 
You may ſow in the ſame ſpot, along with the ſpinach, 
; es ſeed of the brown, Dutch, and common cabbage- 
lettuce. 


Tarnef- 


hf 
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| Turnep-rooted R 440g. | 


Now is the very beſt time in the whole year, to ſow the 
large black turnep-rooted radiſh. 4 | 
There are two forts, one black, and the other white, 
and are 2 known by the name of the black or 
white Spaniſh radiſh, : | 
The black ſort is in moſt eſteem, grows as large as or- 
dinary turneps, and very hardy to ſtand the winter; they 
are by many people much admired for autumn and winter, 
to {lice in ſallads, or eat alone, raw: the ſeed of both forts 
0 may be ſowed any time this month; but the moſt proper 
time to ſow the principal winter crop, is between the tenth 
and twenty-fourth, they ſhould be ſowed in an open ſpace 
of freſh digged ground, broad caſt, and trod down, and 
raked in regularly. 5 . | 3 
When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 
muſt be hoed out to about fix or eight inches diſtance: 
they will then have proper room to ſwell, and will be 
ready to draw for the table about Michaelmas, and will 
continue good all winter. | 


Sc alſo ſome ſmall Italian turnep-radiſh for autumn. 


 Sowving Short-Top and Salmon Radifhes. 


Sow ſhort-top and falmon radiſh any time in the month 
to draw in Auguſt, if required; but for a good autumn 
crop, to draw in September, ſow ſome of each ſort in the 
laſt week of this month: let them all be ſowed in an 


open expoſure, in new digged ground, and raked in 
equally. . 8 . 


Soo Cole-wworts. 


This is now the time to-ſow a full crop of cole-worts to 
ſerve the family in autumn and winter, and ſome to ſtand 
ull the ſpring, when the ſavoys and ſuch like greens ars 
all conſumed, | . 
What is to be underſtood by cole-worts is any fort of 
cabbage plants; which, when their leaves are from about 
as broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 
moſt deſireable open greens, to uſe under the name of 
Is cole-worts., ; 
| To have good cole-wort plants, ſow ſome of the beſt ſort 
of Yorkſhire, Batterſea, or ſugar-loaf cabbage-ſeed ; for 


„ the 
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the common, open, or field cole-worts are now baniſhed 
moſt gardens ; and the advantage of ſowing, for this pur- 
poſe, .the above ſorts of cabbage-ſeed is, that ſuch plants 
as are not uſed by way of coleworts, may be permitted 
to ſtand; and ſuch of them as do not run up to ſeed in the 
ipring, will cabbage at a very early time. 
'To have cole-worts for autumn and winter uſe, ſow _ 
ſome ſeed the firſt fortnight, and towards the latter end of 
this month; and from theſe ſowings, they will be fit to 
pot out next month, for uſe in September, October, 
ovember, and December, &c. 3 
But let it be obſerved, that for a crop of cote-worts to 
ſtand for ſpring uſe, the ſeed muſt not be ſowed before the 
third or fourth week in this month, as if ſowed ſooner, 
they will be apt to fly up to ſeed early in ſpring, 
1 As to the order of ſowing and planting theſe diff erent 
crops of cole-worts ; prepare for each ſow ing an open ſpot 
of good ground, and divide it into beds four feet wide. 
Sow the ſeed therein moderately thick, and rake it in regu- 
larly. The plants will come up in about aweek, and will 
be. grown pretty ſtrong in Auguſt and September, and 
are then to be tranſplanted.  'They muſt be planted out 
in rows, a foot aſunder, and about eight inches diſtant - 
from each other in the row; but ſee the work of Auguſt . 
and September. 5 


; Pull Onions. 
Examine, towards the latter end of this month, the 


forwardeſt crops of bulbing onions; if any are at full 
growth, and their leaves begin to wither, take the roots 


out of che ground. 


But it is rare that theſe roots are at full growth this 
month; if however any are, manage them in the follow- 
Towing manner, which will ſerve alſo as directions for the 
ſame. work next month, when the onions in general will 
be fit to draw for keeping. | 

Theſe roots muſt be taken up in dry weather; and as 
you take them up pull off their leaves, only obſerving. 
to leave to each onion four or five inches of the ſtalk. As 
ſoon as taken up, they ſhould be ſpread to harden upon a 
clean and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lie 
twelve days or a fortnight, remembering to turn them 

once every two or three days, that they may dry and harden 


1 alarly. 
S F When 


\ - 
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When they have lain the proper time, they muſt then 
be gathered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 
They muſt be laid up in a dry room; but let them be 
firſt very well cleaned from earth, and all looſe outer 
ſkins, then bring them into the houſe in dry weather, 
ſpread them evenly, on the floor, and let them be fre- 
quently turned oyer the firſt two or three weeks. 

Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly openz 
in dry weather, for about a week. pr two after the onions 
are houſed ;- and after that, admit no more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut; only obſerve to turn the 
onions over now and then, and pick out any that are 
decayed. See Auguſt, | 4 75 


Pall Garlick and Shallots, E E. 


Pull up alſo garlick and ſhallots. and rocambole, when 
full grown. This is known by the leaves; for when the 
root Is ſwelled as much as it will, the leaves will then be- - 
gin to wither, | 35 058 e 

| Melons, | 
Take cafe now of the melons ; and, in particular, of 
the plants whoſe fruit are beginning to ripen. _ 

Theſe plants muſt now be allowed but very little water, 
for much moiſture would ſpoil the flavour of the ripening. 
fruit: however, in very dry hot weather, the melon plants 
upon {ome beds will require to be, at times, moderately 
watered. | : | 

Therefore, in” watering melons, regard ſhould always 
be had to the nature of the earth, and its general depth - 
upon the beds, Where there is a conſiderable depth of 
good loamy compoſt, at leaſt twelve or fourteen inches, 
the plants growing upon ſuch beds ſhould not, when 
their fruit is full grown, be allowed any more or but 
very little water; for this kind of ſoil, when a tolerable 
depth upon the beds, will retain a proper degree of moiſture 
a Jong time. | 5 5 

There is much advantage in allowing a proper depth 
of mould upon melon- beds, and in having a good loamy 
compoſt; the plants not only thrive beſt in ſuch earth, but 
when there is any proper depth on the bed, the plants will 
not at any time want much water, and the leſs water there 
15 given to melon plants, the better will the fruit ſet, and 
when ripe, will have a more rich and delicious flavour. 


2 22 
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But ſuch melon plants as grow in common light earth, 
and where there is withal but a moderate depth upon 
the beds, will require occaſional waterings in very hot 
dry weather, in moderation, not more than once or twice 
a week; obſerving the former mentioned precautions, 
of laſt month, and as juſt above hinted in reſpect to water. 


ing, both with regard to the plants, and the flate of 
growth of the fruit. 4 oh 


To protect Melons from much Rain, 


The weather ſometimes happens, at this ſeaſon, to be 
very wet; when that is the caſe, the melon plants ſhould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 
The plants which are in frames can be readily ſhelter. 
ed, in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes ; but the plants 

which were planted out under hand or bell-glaſſes are 
more r and cannot be ſo readily ſheltered; but 
as theſe plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means 
ſhould be uſed to protect them when the weather happens 
at this time to be uncommonly wet. | | 

For the protection, therefore, of the bell or hand-glaſs 
melons, there is nothing ſo proper as the oiled paper 
frames, ſuch as directed in the preceding month. 

Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds; 
and they not only defend x plants from cold and wet, 
but, when the weather happens to be very hot, they alſo 
anfwer the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the too 
great power, of-the ſun; and at the ſame time admit its 
influence through the oiled paper, both as to the light and 
heat, in a proper degree, to promote the growth of the 
plants and fruit. | 8 ; 
But where there is not the convenience of ſuch frames, 
let ſome other method be practiſed, to defend the belle. 
- glaſs melons. | 

For one thing; let the fruit, or at leaſt as many of 
them as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the 
bell-glaſſes ; that is, either move = fruit carefully under 

their own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare glaſſes, 
let them be brought and placed over the beſt fruit. 
The next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 
veniences to protect the bell-glaſs melons, is this: 

When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
cold, let ſome hoops be carried over the ridges or beds, 
placing them ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtant from Apa 
Te 2 another; 
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another; and then, at times, when it rains hard, or in 
cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, 
at ſuch times, over the hoops ; or, where it can be pro- 
cured, ſome painted canvas; ſuch as might be made out 
of old ſail-cloth, would do for this purpoſe better than 
mats. 5 f 

But theſe kinds of covering are only to be uſed occa- 
ſionally, and ſhould not be ſuffered to be on longer than 
| juſt to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when 

there happens to be a cold night, : 


Cucumbers. 


Cucumber plants now alſo demand care, and none more 
than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 
Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and therefore 
muſt be well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water, They 
will require it, in a dry time, atleaſt three times a week; 
that is, to give them a moderate watering once every | 
other day, and ſometimes in very dry, hot, ſcorching - 
weather, they will require it daily, or every morning and 
evening. 
Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied. in dry wea- 
ther, with water, and kept clear from weeds, they will 
continue to bear handſome and well taſted fruit till the 
middle of September. 5 


Cucumbers for pickling. 


Take proper care alſo of the cucumber plants which 
were ſown in the natural ground to produce picklers. - 
Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 
laid out in regular order: but where it was not done be- 
fore, it will firſt be * to dig the ground neatly be- 
tween the holes of theſe plants; but take care not to go 
ſo near as to break or diſturb their roots; and as you pro- 
ceed in digging, let their runners or vine be carefully laid 
out in a neat manner, at regular diſtances; obſerving to 
lay ſome earth between the ſtems of tlie plants, in each 
hole, preſſing it down gently, in order to make them 
ſpread different ways, as you would have them run; mind 
alſo to draw the earth up round each hole, to form a ba- 
fon, tg contain the water when given in dry weather, 
This di ging will be a great advantage to the plants; 
for they will ſoon ſend their roots into che new broken 
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earth, and the effects of it will ſoon appear in the ſtrength 
and fruitfulneſs of their vines. {4 | 

Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather, be duly ſup. 
plied with water ; they will require it at ſuch times every 
other day atleaſt. 


F939 IU 


Artichokes now come faſt into uſe ; and the plants muſt 
be managed in this manner, : 

In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that if 
you deſire to have large artichokes, you mult, in order to 
encourage the main head, cut off moſt of the lower ſuckers 


or ſmall heads which are produced from the fides of 


the ſtems ; and theſe in ſume families are dreſſed for the 
table. See Auguſt, _ ; ERS 

Likewiſe obſerve; that as ſdon as the artichokes (that is, 
the principal heads) are cut, let the ſtem be immediately 
broken down cloſe to the ground to encourage the root, 
and that it may more effectually form new ſhook of ſome 
_ tolerable ſtrength againſt winter. 


Cardoons. 


Where cardoons are wanted, and where they were not 
planted out laſt month, it ſhould now be done the firſt 
week in this. See June. . 


Gather Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds of all ſorts n as they ripen, _ 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather; cut- 
ting or pulling up the ſtems with the ſeeds thereon, and let 
them be ſpread immediately in a dry place where the air can 
freely come. There let them lie to harden the ſeed, ob- 
ſerving to turn them now and then; and when they have 
laid a fortnight, or three weeks, the ſeed ſhould then be 
| beaten out, and well cleaned from the haſks and rubbiſh, 
and put up in boxes or bags. | 


. Leeks. 


Tranſplant leeks: chooſe a piece of good ground, and 

it will be an advantage to the plants to dig in ſome 

thorough rotten dung. 

When the ground is dug, mark out beds four feet and 

a half broad. | F 
| e 
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Then draw up a quantity of leeks Fa the ſeed-beds : 
chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and trim the roots, and cut off 
the tops of their ſeaves; then plant them, obſerving to 
put ſix rows in each bed, and ſet the plants the diſtance 
of ſix inches from one another in the rows. 

Herbs For Drying. Thy 

Gather mint and balm, pennyroyal, ſweet marjoram, 
as alſo carduus, and all ſuch kinds of herbs as are now 
in flower, in order to dry, to ſerve the family in winter. 

Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut for the pur- 
poſe of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection, 
which is when the plants are nearly of full growth, and 
juſt coming into flower. Let them be cut, in dry weather, 
and ſpread, or hung up in a dry airy place, out of the 
reach of the ſun ; and there let them dry gently ; ; for they 
mould be N dried in the ſhade. 


Herbs to diftil. 
Likewiſe gather herbs to diſtil. Many of the proper 


kinds will be now arrived to full growth and advancing 
into flower; and that is the proper time to cut all ſuch 
herbs as are 1 for the purpoſe of diſtilling- 


Plant Sage. 


Plant now, as ſoon as poſſible, ſlips of ſage where it was 
omitted in the former months, and alſo the flips of hyf- 
ſop, winter ſavory, and ſuch like herbs. 

Chooſe ſuch 78 2-11ips as are about fix or ſeven inches 
275 of proper ſtrength ; they muſt be planted in a ſhady 
border, inſerting them two thirds of their length. into the 


earth ; give water at planting, and in dry weather mult , 
be often repeated. 


Gather: F . of Medica! 42 Pu- Harb. e 


Sather ſome chamomile flowers, and the flowers of 


marigolds and lavender, ta lay up for the future ſervice 
of the family. 


Let them be gathered in a dry day, and ſpread to dry 


in a ſhady Place ; 3 then put them up in paper bags. till. 
wanted. 
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Sewing and Planting Peas and Beans. 


Put in a few peas and beans in the beginning, middle, 
and latter end of this month, to try the chance of a late 
crop in September, &c. 

The ſmall kinds are propereſt to ſow and plant now; 
ſuch as the dwarf peas, charlton and golden kinds, &c. 
and of beans, chuſe the white bloſſoms, long pods, ſmall 
Spaniſh, or mazagan beans, and the like ſorts. | 
Let the ſame methods be obferved now in ſowing and 
planting thoſe crops as adviſed laſt month. * 


Watering. 


Watering ſhould at this time, be duly practiſed in dry 

weather, to all ſuch plants as have been lately planted 
out, till they have taken root. 
. e ſhonld, at this ſeafon, be always done in 
2 morning or in an evening. The proper hours are, in 
a morning, any time between ſun- riſing and eight o'clock; 
and between the hours of four and eight, or nine in an 
evening. N 


Clear the Ground. 


Clear the ground now from the ſtalks and leaves of 
all ſuch plants as have done bearing. T2 

In particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the 
early crop of cauliflowers, and let the ground be hoed 
54 7 perfectly clear from all manner of rubbiſh and 
weeds. 
Likewiſe pull up the ſtalks and haulm of ſuch beans 
and peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants 
as are paſt ſervice ; clearing away alſo all decayed leaves 
of cabbages, artichokes, and all ſuch like rubbiſny lit- 
ter, which both appear difagreeable, and afford harbour 
20 noxious vermin : and let all large weeds be at the 
fame time cleared off the ground. | 

The ground will then appear neat, and will alſo be 


ready to dig, in order to be ſown or planted with au- 


tumn or winter Crops. 
It is alſo a great advantage to kitchen ground to be 
timely cleared from the rubbiſh ; for the ſtalks of ſome 
plants, continue to draw nouriſhment : which, together 


with the weeds, would greatly exhauſt the ground. 1 


and regular to the wall, the ſun, air, and gentle ſhowers, 


_ neceffary to their producing good fruit and proper wood 


next year. 
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N gardens where there are wall-trees that have not 
1 yet had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very 
needfu} work ſhould now be done in the beginning of 
the month ; otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch-trees will not- 
only be ſmall and ill grown, but will alſo be very ill taſted, 
in compariſon to the true flavour of theſe fruit, 

And, beſides retarding the growth and debaſing the 
taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great 
degree, to wall and eſpalier trees, to negle& the ſummer 
ordering and nailing, entirely till this time; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and ſuch like 
trees as produce their fruit principally upon the one year 


_ Beſides, it cauſes great exity to the pruner to 
break through and * doch a thicket and confiiion of 
wood :—requires treble the pains and labour, and can- 
not be executed with ſach accuracy as when the work is 
commenced early in the ſummer.  _ . 

There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes 
in the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper di- 
rection; and at the ſame time to clear the trees from alt 
i!! placed and luxuriant wood; for when the uſeleſs wood 
is timely cleared out, and the uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe 


will have all along proper acceſs, not only to promote the 
rowth and improve the flavour of the fruit, but alſo to 


den or ripen the ſhoots properly, which is abſolutely 


But however, where there are wall- trees ſtill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the begin- 
ning of this month. | 

In doing this, obſerve; as ſaid in June; to clear out all 
very luxuriant wood; and all foreright and other ill- 
placed ſhoots are alſo to be diſplaced ; but mind in par- 
ticular to leave in the apricot, peach, - and nectarine 
trees, as many of the mls; moderate' growing; 
thoots as cart be n in; and let them, at 
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the ſame time, be all nailed in cloſe and regular to the 
wall. V IG 
Da not ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this time, but let 
every one be laid in at its proper length. 
Look alſo again over ſuch wall and eſpalier trees as 
were ordered and nailed the two laſt months; and ſee 
if all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month keep 
firm in their places; and where there are any that have 
been diſplaced, or are looſe, or project much from the 
- wall, let them be now nailed in again cloſe in their proper 
poſition. | 2 Tan BY! 
Likewiſe obſerve, if there has been any ſtraggling 
ſhoots produced fince laſt month, in places where not 
wanted, and let them now be diſplaced. 


Management of Fig-trees. 


Fig-trees, if not yet had the ſummer regulation, per- 
form it the beginning of this month; cutting out fore- 
right, and other ill- placed ſhoots, and any of very ram- 
pant growth; but retain as many of the well-placed ſide- 
and terminal ſhoots as can be conveniently laid in for next 
year's bearers all at their full length; and nail the 

whole in cloſe, ſtraight, and regular to the wall. 


Vines. 


Vines ſhould alſo be” now looked over again, in order 
to clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been produced 
ſince laſt month. ME: 

In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots which were 
laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame imal! ſhoots 

_ mult now, according as they are produced, be all as duly 
diſplaced. | | 5 

All other ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been 
lately produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; and 
all ſuch ſhoots as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould 
according as they come out, be continually taken of, 

Where this is obſerved and duly practiſed, the bunches 
of grapes will be large and perfectly grown; and every 

bunch will alfo ripen more regular and ſooner by at leaſt 
three weeks, than where the vines are neglected and per- 


I to be over-run with uſeleſs ſhoots, See May and 
une, | | | 


22 
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Deftroy Waſps and other Iuſects. 
Now hang up in the wall- trees ſome phials filled with 
ſugared water, in order to catch and deſtroy waſps, and 
other devouring inſects, before they begin to attack the 
choice fruit now ripeningg. N 
Let at leaſt three ſuch vials be placed in each of the 
largeſt trees; and even in the leffer trees, there ſhould 


not be leſs than two vials' hung up in each; and this 


ſhould be duly praQtifed in the peach and neRarine-trees, 
and ſuch like choice kinds. | | 
Where this is timely done, it will be a great protec- 
tion to the choice fruit: for the inſets, which will, now 
begin to ſwarm” about the wall-trees, will by the ſmell 
of the liquor, b&decoyed into the phials, and be drowned; 

The vials ſhould be often looked over in order to empty 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched therein. 


They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh quantity of 


the above ſweetened water. : 


Deſtroy Snazls. . ; TE. 
Continue to defiroy ſnails. Search for them early in 
morning and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain. 
Theſe vermin do moſt damage:to.thg choice wall-frait ; 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and necta- 
rines; which trees ſhould now be often and diligently 
looked over, in order to take and deſtroy them, 
10 Budding. gn 
Budding may now. be performed in apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines; plums, cherries and pears. „N 
That work may be done any time in this month, but 
the ſooner the principal budding is done the better 
Let every ſort be budded upon its proper ſtock ; apri- 
cots, peaches nectarines, and plums, ſhould be budded 
upon plum-ſtocks ;. they generally make the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt laſting trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from 
plum-ſtones, or ſtocks raiſed from the ſuckers of plum- 
trees; though all theſe ſorts will alſo grow upon ſtocks 
of one another, raiſed from the ſtones of the ie ;-and 
allo upon almond ftocks raiſed the ſame way: but the 
plum-ftock is always preferable for the general ſupply. 
© Pears may be budded upon pear-ftocks ; and theſe muſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels, as directed in the work 
of the Nurſery. Pears alſo ſucceed well, in particular far 
the wall, when budded upon quince- ſtocks to dwarf them. 
. 5 | Cherries 
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| Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry- 
ſtocks, which muſt be alſo raiſed by ſowing. the ſtones, 

Such. cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded laſt 
ſummer, or grafted in the ſpring and miſcarried, may 
now be budded with any of the ſame kinds of fruit ; for 
| theſe trees will fucceed either by grafting or budding. 
Budding generally ſucceeds beſt when performed in 
cloudy weather, or in a morning or an evening after 
three or four o'clock ; for the great power of the mid-day 
ſun is apt to dry the cuttings ſo much, that the buds 
would not readily part from the wood, However, where 
there are large quantities to be budded, it muſt be per- 
formed at all opportunities. Rs, | 

In performing this work, it muſt be obſerved, that 
where the trees are to be raiſed for walls and eſpaliers, 
the budding muſt be performed low in the ſtock : that 
is, the height of five or fix inches from the ground, and 
at five or ſix feet for ſtandards : but for the method of 
performing this work, ſee the work of the Nur/ery for 
this month, f "20 12 | 

Budding may alſo be performed now upon trees that bear 
fruit. | Paw os 
What is meant by this, is, where there are wall or 
eſpalier trees, that produce fruit not of the approved 
kinds, ſuch trees may now be budded with the ſorts de- 
fired; and the budding is to be performed upon ſtrong 
ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth,  _ 
Several buds may be put into every ſuch tree; by 
which means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon coveret 
with the deſired kinds, and in two or three years after 
budding they will begin to bear. | 
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Cockſcombs, Tricdlors, and other curious annual Plants. 


RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double 
| balſams, and all other curious annuals as have been 
kept till this time in drawing-frames, or in glaſs-caſes. 

hen they are brought out, let them be immediately 
well cleared from all. decayed leaves; and at the fame 
time ſtir the earth a little in the top of the pots, and then 
Add a ſprinkling of ſifted earth over it. 8 
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When this is done, let the tall- growing kinds be each 
immediately ſupported with a ſtake of a proper height, 
particularly the combs and tricolors. Let one handſome 
ſtraight ſtake be fixed in each pot, and let the ſtem of the 
plant be tied neatly to it in different places. 

Then let every plant be immediately watered, not only 
in the pots, but let the water be given all over the head 
of the plants; this will refreſh them, and cleanſe their 
leaves from duſt, and the whole will make every plant ap- 

pear lively and decent; they are then to be placed where 

they are to remain. | | | 

They muſt, in dry weather, be very duly ſupplied with 
water: and this muſt be praQtiſed in general to all fuck 
annuals as are planted in pots. | 


Tranſplant Annuals into the Borders, Cc. 

Where there are any kinds of tranſplanting-annual 

lants ftill remaining in the ſeed-bed, or in the nurſery. 

d, wherein they were pricked from the feed-bed, they 
ſhould in the beginning of the month be taken up with 
balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as you can about their 
. roots, and planted in the borders or places allotted for them 
to blow. . | ä A 

Let every plant, as ſoon as planted, be immediately wa- 
tered, and ſuch as have long ſtems muſt be ſupported 
with ſtakes. 


The Care of choice Carnations. 
Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds 
of the potted ſtage carnations. | 
. Obſerve their flower-pods ; and as they begin to break - 
for flowering, if any ſeem to advance irregularly, they 
may be aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper, in the man- 
ner as directed in the former month, to promote their regu- 
hr ſpreading; for in this conſiſts the principal beauty of 
the choice carnations. 85 
To preſerve theſe carnations longer in beauty, they 
ſhould, when in bloom, be protected from wet and the 
mid-day ſun, and from the depredation of vermin, ſuck 
| py earwigs, &c. which eat off the flower petals at the: 
ottom , 
The moſt ready method te do this, is to place the pot 
where they can be occaſionally ſhaded and fheltered ; but 
| princi- 


* 
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principally upon ſome kind of elevated ſtand or ſtage; 


which ſhould be a flight wooden erection, having a plat. 


form, . about two feet high, and wide enough to contain 
two or three rows of pots: the length in proportion to the 


number of pots intended to place thereon ; and to have 


the top covered with an awning, ſupported at a conve-. 
nient height not to hide the flowers, and conſtructed with 
ſmall rafters in the manner of the roof of an houſe, or 
archway, a foot wider than the ſtage, and ſupported upon 
a row of poſts on each fide, or upon only one row of poſts, 
erected along the middle. | : 

The poſts muſt be about two or three inches ſquare, 
and muſt ftand about five or fix feet aſunder. They muſt 
alſo be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch 
a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun ; and at the ſame time to admit 
of viewing them with pleaſure. BAL 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be co- 
vered with painted canvas or oiled paper; or, for want 
of theſe, with ſome large thick garden mats. And to pre- 
vent the approach of creeping inſects, the bottom poſts are. 
ſometimes placed through perforated ſmall, leadea, or 
earthen. ciſterns, which being filled with water, prevents 


the vermin from aſcending the ſtage, 


f = 


But in default of the opportunity of having ſuch a tage 


as above, a temporary one may be made; by ranging two 


rows of planks, either upon ſhort poſts half a yard high, 
or large garden pots turned the mouth, downwards; and & 
placed in pans of water, it will retard the progreſs of ins 
ſects from aſcending to the flower. | 


Do not forget to refreih the pots duly with water in 


very hot weather they will require a little once every other 


day. 


Senſitive Plants, 


The ſenſitive plants, if you raiſed any, ſhould now be 
again plunged in a moderate heat, or kept under glaſſes, 
to forward them, except you have the conveniency of à 
hot-houſe,” where you may keep them conſtantly. 

But thoſe who have no ſuch conveniency, ſhould, as 


- above, place the pots containing them continually under 


glaſles, 


- 
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glaſſes, either in a green-houſe, glaſs-caſe, or garden» 

frame; but in winter they muſt be kept conſtantly in a 

hot-houſe, or on any hot-bed where a conſtant good heat 

is kept up. 1 5 
Thoſe plants are ſingularly curious on account of their 

leaves, Which on the leaſt touch immediately drop and 


quickly contract themſelves, and do not riſe and recover 
again in leſs than an hour. 


Lay Carnationt and double Sqwweet-williams. 


Continue to lay carnations to propagate them; and alſo 
double ſweet- williams. 2 
This work may be performed any time in this month, 
but the ſooner it is done the better; and the ſame method 
is to be practiſed now, as directed in June. | 
Examine the layers from time to time, and ſee they keep 
ſecurely in their places; when they have ſtarted, let them 
be pegged down again in their proper poſition... - _ 
Let them, in dry weather, be often watered ; and let 
this always be done with - moderation, 


Tranſplant Carnation Layers. 


Take off and tranſplant ſuch. carnation layers as were 
' layed about the middle or towards the latter end of June. 
They will, by the laſt week in this month, be tolerably 
well rooted, 2 
Let them at that time be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care. 
When they are taken up, let the lower naked part of the 
ſtalk be cut off cloſe. to the ſlit part of the layer; and 
5 RING tops of the leaves, and let them be immediately 
planted. 8 AH 
The layers of the choiceſt kinds may be planted fingly 
in ſmall pots; and when planted, ſet the pots immedi- 
ately in a ſhady place, and let them be from time to 
time moderately watered, till the plants have taken freſh 
root. 3 | | 
\ They are to remain in the ſmall pots till the beginning 
of March, and then to be planted into the large pots, 
where they are to remain to blow. 3 
But the layers of the common kinds of carnations, 
ſhould, when taken off, be planted in a bed of rich _ 
| 9 | | . 


{ 
| 
| 
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Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the 
ſurface even; and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting 
them about five or ſix inches aſunder; and let them be 
directly watered. 

Let them remain in this bed to get ſtrength till Octo- 
ber, November, or February, or March, obſerving to 
weed and water them occaſtonally till that time; they are 


then to be taken up with balls, and planted in the borders. 


Propagate Pinks by Piping, Soe. 
Still may plant cuttings or pipings of Pinks, &c. the 
beginning or middle of this month for propagation, in the 
manner related in June, taking the young ſhoots of the 
year; they will yet take root freely. See Jane. 
Tranſplanting Perennial Plants. 
Tranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peren- 


nial and biennial plants, which were ſown in March or 
April, &c. SS 


The wall-flowers, and ſtock July flowers, in articular; 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, and alſo 
the ſweet-williams, colambines, Canterbury, or pyramidal 


bell- flowers, with the Greek valerian, tree-primroſe, ſingle 


ſcarlet-lychnis and rofe-campions; French honey-ſuckles 


and holly-hocks, and all others of the perennial and bien- 
nial kinds. | | 


They ſhould now be planted in nurſery-beds. Prepare 
beds for that purpoſe, three feet and a half broad; rake 


the ſurface even, and then immediately put in the plants, 


each ſort ſeparate, fix rows in each bed, and about fix 
inches aſunder in the row; let them be directly watered, 


and occaſionally afterwards, till they have ſtruck good root. 
Let them remain here to acquire a proper gros th and 
ſtrength for a final tranſplantation, next October, Novem- 


ber, or in the ſpring; then taken up with balls, and 


planted in the borders, or where intended; or ſome of the 
more curious may alſo be planted in pots : all of which 


will flower in perfection next year. 


But of the ſtock July flowers, I would adviſe to plant 2 
good portion at once where they are to remain in beds, bor - 
ders, or pots, as explained in June. | 


| _  Auricula Plants in Pors. . 
Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in 
pots. When dead leaves at any time appear upon cx 
5 * 
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plants, let them be immediately taken off, and let no 


weeds grow in the pots. 


The plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty 
often watered, and this muſt not be omitted. 


T ranſplant the ſeedling Auriculas and Polyanthuſes. 
Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were ſown laſt 


autumn, or early in the ſpring, as alſo the polyanthuſes 
that were ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon ; for it is now time to 


remove them out of the ſeed- bed. 


Chooſe a ſpot for them well defended from the mid-day 
ſun, Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the ſurface 
even, and immediately put in the plants. 55 

Let them be att? about four inches aſunder each 
ways obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; 
and let them be gently watered. They mult after this be 
kept clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould be mo- 


derately watered every two or three days during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. 


Tate up bulbous Roots. 


Take up bulbous roots where neceſſary to be done, 
agreeable to the hints given the two former months. 


Many forts will now be paſt ma ge. and their leaves 


will be decayed, and may then be taken up in order to 
ſeparate the off-ſets from the principal roots. The crown 
imperials, lilies, bulbous 1riſes, and narciſſuſes, and 
many other bulbs, will now be in a condition for this 
practice. ETD 

Let them be taken up in a dry time, and ſeparating the 
off-ſets, plant theſe again ſoon after in "eu af and :the 


principal roots may be then either planted 1 immedi- 


ately, or may be properly dried and leaned, and put up 
till October or November, when the borders may be con- 


veniently dug, and the roots regularly planted. 


The ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from 
bulbous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be planted 


by themſelves in a nurſery-bed, and there remain a year 


or two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out | 
among the other proper roots in beds or borders. : 


Scarlet Lychnis, &c. 


The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other plants of 
the like kind, may fill be propagated by cuttings. 1 


f 
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or walks. 


| neſs and expedition. 
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The cuttings muſt be of the youngeſt flower ſtems, or 
ſuch as are not become hard and ligneous, and ſhould be 
planted the beginning of this month, otherwiſe they 
will not. root freely: they are now to be prepared and 
planted in the manner as mentioned in the former month, 
and to be treated in every reſpect as there directed. 


Mew Graſs Walks and Lawns. 
Mow grafs walks and lawns ; and let this be duly per- 


formed in dewy mornings about once a week, or fortnight, 


82 Will keep the graſs in general in tolerable good 
der, | 
The graſs walks, lawns, &c. ſhould. alſo be now and 
then rolled; this is neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and 
even; and where it is duly performed in a proper manner, 
it is a vaſt addition to the neatneſs and beauty of the plats. 
Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eaſier to be 
mown. The mowing can be performed with more exact- 


Gravel Walks. | | 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat. Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any fort of litter to 
be ſeen upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. 
To. keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould, at 
this ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice every week. 


Cut Box Edgings. | 


Centinue to cut edgings of box where it was not done 
the former month. | \ | 
Let this be done in a mcift time; for when box is cut 


in dry hot weather, it is apt to change to a ruſty brown 
' hue, and make a very ſhabby appearance: obſerve in cut» 


ting theſe edgings, to keep them pretty low, and do not 
let them get too broad, 3 
Never let them grow higher than three or four inches 
at moſt, and very little broader than two; they will then 
appear neat. ä —2 8 Y 
| | Clip Hedges. 2 
Now alſo clip hedges in general, if not done in June. 


I doing this work, it ſhould be obſerved, that ſuch 


hedges as are trimmed in the beginning of this mow. 
| wil 
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will need to be cut again in fix weeks or two months time, 


| or thereabouts. 


Therefore, when only one cutting in a ſeaſon is in- 


* tended, it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip 


ſuch hedges until the end of this month, or rather the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. e 

But where there are horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, pri- 
vet, yew, holly, or ſuch like hedges in gardens, either by 


way of fence or ornament, they ſhould, in order to keep them 


perfectly neat and cloſe, be clipped twice in the ſummer, 
The firſt clipping ſhould be performed about Midſum- 
mer, or within a fortnight after that time; and the ſe- 
cond ſhould be done in the beginning or middle, or at 
lateſt towards the latter end of Auguſt. TOY 


Deſtroy Weeds in the Borders. \ 
Deftroy weeds in the borders by hoeing, &c. and let 


this be always done in due time; particularly let none 


grow large, or ſtand to come to ſeed. ES 

The borders in particular, next the walks, ſhould be at 
all times kept very clear from weeds, and from all manner 
of rubbiſh. 3 8 | | 

When the borders are at any time hoed, as above, let 
them be immediately raked, in order to draw off the 
weeds and all other litter; and this will make the farface 
ſmooth and clean, and will appear exceeding neat. . 

The clumps and other compartments planted with 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens, ſhould alſo be kept ver 
clean from weeds, eſpecially where the ſhrubs ſtand wide 
enough to diſcover the ground, which, when weeds ap- 
pear, ſhould be hoed, and then neatly raked. | 


Trimming Flowering Shrubs and E Uergreens. 


Look at this time over the flowering ſhrubs and ever. | 
greens ; and, with a knife, let ſuch as are grown rude be 


trimmed. 


What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have pro- 
duced ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different 
ſirubs interfere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſuch 
ſitubs be now either cut out, or ſhortened in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form the head of the plant ſome what regular; 
and alſo that every ſhrub may be ſeen diſtinctly without 
crouding upon one another, 


Support- 
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= | Supporting Flowering Plants. e 
Continue to ſtake and tie up the ſtems of ſuch flowering 
plants as ſtand in need of ſupport. | 
There are now many ſorts that demand that care, and 
it ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are 
broken by the wind, or borne down by their own weight, 
And in ſtaking and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well pro- 
portioned to the height of the plant 1t 1s to ſupport ; for 
it looks ill to ſee the ends of ſtakes ſticking ap hit above 
the plants. | - 
Obſerve alſo to let the lems of the plants be tied in ſe- 
veral places to the ftake ;. and let the tying be done in a 
neat manner, not ſuffering long ragged ends of the tying 
to hang dangling in fight ; this is often diſregarded, but 
it has a ſlovenly appearance. 


Cutting down decayed Flower Stems. | 
So now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ſtems of ſuch flower plants as are paſt flowering, 

But this is now principally to be underſtood of the pe- 
rennial and biennial fibrous-rooted plants : the bloom of 
many of theſe kinds will now be paſt; and the ſtems 
ſhould always, according as the flower decays, (except 
where ſeed is wanted) be immediately cut down; then the 
plant, though paſt flowering, will appear decent. 

Let therefore the decayed ſtalks be cut down cloſe to 


the head of the plants, and at the ſame time clear each 
plant from any decayed leaves, 


— —. 
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Budding. Directions for performing that Wort. 
TD b apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is now 
the principal ſeaſon to perform that work, and let 
them be budded upon proper ſtocks. : 
There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon 
as plums, raiſed principally from the ſtones of the fruit, 
as directed in the work of the Nurſgry for Februa!) 


March, 


July. 


be alſo bud 
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March, Ogober, and November, &c. and when the 
ſtocks are in the third year's growth, they are then fit to 
be budded. They rule is, that when they are from about 


half an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch in diame- 
ter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, they are 


then of a proper ſize, 


Theſe ſtocks may alſo be raiſed from ſuckers which riſe 
from the roots of plum-trees. _ * 

Bud alſo plums, pears, and cherries, and let theſe ſorts 

Jed upon proper ſtocks. 1 

Plums ſhould be bu led upon plum-ſtocks, raiſed from the 
ſtones or ſuckers. Pears ſucceed beſt when budded upon 
quince or pear-ſtocks, raiſed by ſowing the kernels ; but tne 
quince-ſtocks ,are alſo raiſed from cuttings, or by layers 
or ſuckers from the roots of the trees, mY 

The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pears as 
are intended to be dwarts for walls dr eſpaliers; and thoſe+ 
for full ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear- ſtocks. 

In performing the operation of budding, regard muſt 
be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 


wall or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard ; and muſt be accord- 


ingly performed lower or higher in the ſtock ; but re- 
member that the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut off. 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier 
the budding muſt always be done near the ground; that 
is, chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height 
of ſix or eight inches, and in that part of the ſtock let the 
bud be inſerted. | 

This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks, in order to 
raiſe dwarf trees; they will then readily furniſh the wall 


or 3 from the very bottom, with proper bearing 
wood. : 


But when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard trees, the bud. 
ding mult be performed higher in the ſtock. 
To raife ſtandards, the ſtock may be budded at the 
height of three, four, or even fix feet. But for this 


Purpoſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper 


lize, for this muſt always be obſerved when the ſtocks are 
to be budded at that height. | 


The manner of performing the work of budding or, 
moculating, is this Ts 


In the firſt place, be provided with a ſharp pen-knife, 


with a flat ivory haft. The haft ſhould be ſomewhat 


taper, 
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. taper, and quite thin at the end; which knife and haft is 
to be uſed as hereafter directed, and alſo provide ſome 
new baſs mat for bandages ; and let this, before you uſe 
it, be ſoaked in water, a . 

In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cut- 
tings of the reſpective trees from which you intend to take 
the buds: theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, and muſt be cut from ſuch trees as are in 
health, bear well, and ſhoot freely, minding to chooſe 

ſuch ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are free in their growth, 

| but not luxuriant. | | 5 
Faving your cuttings, knife, baſs, and every thing - 
ready, then proceed in the following manner: 

With the above knife, make a croſs cut in the rind of 
the ſtock, minding 'to make the cur no deeper than the 
bark ; then from the' middle of the croſs cut, let another 
be made downward, about two inches in length, fo that 
the two cuts together form a T, in which inſert the bud. 

Then get one of your cuttings, or ſhoots, and take off 
the bud in this manner | | 
You are to begin towards the lower, or biggeſt end of 
the ſhoot ; and; in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves 
but obſerving to leave part of the foot-ſtalk of each 

remaining; then, about an inch below the lower bud 
/ or eye, make a croſs cut in 'the ſhoot, almoſt half 
way through, with the knife ſlanting upward, and with a 
clean cut, bring it out about half an inch above the eye or 
bud, detiching the bud with part of the bark and wood 
thereto. Then immediately let that part of the wood 
which was taken off with the bud, be ſeparated from the 
bark, in which is contained the bud ; and this 1s readily 
done with your knife, placing the point of it between the 
bark and wood at one end, and ſo pull of the woody part, 
which will reagily part from the bark ; then quickly exa- 
mine the inſide, to ſee if the eye of the bud be left; for if 
there appears a ſmall hole, the eye is gone with the wood, 
and is therefore uſeleſs: take another; but if there be no 
hole, the bud is good, and is to be immediately inſerted in 
the ftock ; obſerving, for the reception of the bud, to raiſe 
gently, with the haft of your knife, the bark of the ſtock on 
each ſide of the perpendicular lit, f om the croſs cut above, 
and directly thruſt the bud gently ia between the bark and 
3 the wood, placing it as ſmooth as poſſible, with the eye of the 
bud in the middle ; obſerving, if the bud be too long ” 


o 
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- forth with vigour. 
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the in igen in che ſtock, Morten it accordingly when. 
inſerted, ſo as to make it flip in readily, and lie perfect 


cloſe in every part. 


Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock in that part be 


immediately bound round with a firing of new baſs mat, 


beginning a little below the cut, and proceed ing upwards, 
drawing it clolely round to the top of the ſlit; but be ſure 
to miſs the eye of the bud, bringing the tying cloſe to it 
below anck above, only juſt leaving the eye of the bud open; 
and this finiſhes the work for the preſent. 8 
In three weeks or a month after the inoculation is per- 
formed, the buds will have united with the ſtock, which 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and thoſe 
that have not taken will appear black and decayed : there- 
fore, let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſen- 
ed; and this is done in order to give free courſe to the 


gap, that the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be 


pinched ; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tied, they would pinch the buds, and fpoil them. To 

prevent this, it would be moſt adviſeable to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt a month after 
budding ; which concludes the work till next March: as 
until which time, the bud remains dormant, then ſhoots 


Ul 


At that time, i. e. the beginning of March, you are to 


. cut off the heads of the ſtocks ; obſerving to cut chem 


off about a hand's breadth above the inſertion of the bud; 
and this part of the ſtock left above the bud is to remain 
till next ſpring, and will ſerve to tie the ſhoot to, which 
the bud makes the firſt ſummer ; for the buds never begin 
to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding. Or, in the ſpring, 
4s aforeſaid, you may cut the head off at once near 1. 
bud, behind it in a flanting manner: —See the manage - 
ment of new budded trees in March, &c. po 

The general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about the 
latter end of June, or beginning of this month, till 
near the ſame time in Auguſt, according w the for- 
wardneſs in growth of the 4 of the different trees 
Jou would bud from; and this you may always eafily 

now by trying the buds ; and when they will readily 
part from the wood, as above mentioned in the work, 


% 


| Nis then the proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, and other 
b 


trees and ſurubs that will grow by that 
R Examine 
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"Examine the trees which avere budded laft Sammer. 

L ooh over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 

{et allſhoots chat ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud-ſhoot, 

be diſplaced; for theſe would rob the propet ſhoot of ſome 

nouriſhment. ' oY RIG 5 TS 

The buds will now have made vigorous ſhoots, if any 
ſeem to xequire ſupport, let them now be properly ſecured, 
either with ſtakes, or tied to that part of the ſtock left aboye 


, 


the bud, when headed down. 
8  . Grafted: Trees. 


Grafted trees ſnould alſo be at times looked over, in or- 
der to diſplace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time produced 
from the ſtocks. ach 106 . 

Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch vigo- 


rous ſhoots as to require ſupport, and let them be ſecured, 
| Tranſblant feedling F __ : 
This is now a proper time to thin and tranſplant ſome 
of the choi-eft kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. - , 
But this is to be underſtood principally where the plants 
ſtand very thick in the ſeed- bed; and it is better (though 
at this ſeaſon it is attended with trouble) than to ſuffer them 
all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the fpring ; becauſe, 
where they ſtand very thick, they would be apt to draw, 
and ſpoil one another. . 5 
They will ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at this 
time, but require particular care to ſhade and water them. 
Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad: 
the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the plants 
about three inches apart, and let them be immediatel) 
gently wateret. 3 5 
Ie plants muſt be duly ſhaded every day from the ſun, 
until they have taken root: and this muſt not be omitted, 
other wiſe the ſun would burn them ußß. 
Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water till they have 
taken freſh root. The waterings ſhould, in dry weather 
be often re eated, but always very moderate. 
They wil ſoon take root, provided they are duly treated 
as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by Michaelmas 
to enable them to endure_the cold in winter; and theſe 
which are permitted to remain in the ſeed-bed till March, 
will have more room to proceed in a ſtronger growth, gu- 
ing them directly a good watering. | 810 
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But, to repeat the caution, be fare to letſuch ſeedlings 


as are tranſplanted at this time, de 1 thaded from 
the 9 or bow Walk be wit] FN 


I BE ard lo curious Shrubs. 


1 roſes. This i 18 to be underſtood principally of 
ſome of the curious kinds, ſuck as the moſs Proyence, and 


others, that ſeldom produce ſuckers ; for it is by ſuckers 


from the root that moſt of the common kinds of roſes are 
propagated, | 
Ev i herefore, fach kindsof roſes as ſend u 1p no 1 may 
be propagated by inoculation, and this is the proper time. 

The buddin 15 to be performed upon ſtocks raĩſed from 
101. ſuckers kaken from any of the tommon kinds. 


Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce {uckers may alſo 


be propagated by layers, which ſhould be layed in the 
autumn ſęaſon, or ſome of the ſame year's ſhoots may be 
laid at Midſummer, and the beginning of this month; 


and they, wt ſometimes be rooted by Michaelmas. | 
| ould alſo be budded now, this 1 15 the moſt 


Jaſmin es 
Fe method to raiſe the Italian oof other N Kinds. 
The common White jaſmine e 55 OC bu 
the gabe g e Fry bud ing ſhould be per- 
formed in the 8525 or ſecond Week 3 i the mon th. | 

Home of the Eriou ſorts of ja ſmines _ alſo be pro 8 
pagated by layets, but they ſhould be layedin the f. Pring, 
obſerving to lay the young branches of the aſt year; or if 
lome of the young ſhoots the fame year be laid in June, 
and beginning of this month, they will ſometimes nos out 
W po the ſame year. , 

nd ſome of the curious forts m opagate 
by cuttings, been that calle N Gar- jaſmine, 
but theſe thodld be planted in pots plunged in a hot- bed. 


This fort muſt be kept in the green- hou Wall winter. 


This is alſo the proper time to ved many other cu- 


ridus kinds ofen trees and rubs; 55 1 0 
rin bee end tie fg 56:5 et . 
> hx | |  Warwing.” 1 dr 
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to Watering i in 


. weather wok Kill beduly prac- 


tiſed in the ſeed-beds of trees, and ſhrubs, ce. 
Theſe beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall young 
ellings will, ina voey 2 time, require to be watered 
2 at 
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at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will be a great 

advantage to the young plants in general, — . the 
- waterings be done with moderation; that is, not to water 
them too heavily, or to give too much at any one time. 


Deftroy Weeds, 
Deftroy weeds ; and let it be done with care and dili. 
gence, whenever ſuch appear in the ſeed-beds of youug 
| plants of any kind. ; 
| Nothing is ſo deftruttive in ſeed beds as weeds ; they 
would be therefore always taken out with care, before 
they grow to any you head; for if permitted to grow 
large, they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every 
kind more injury in two or three weeks, than they 
3 would be able to recover in twelve montks. 
Let the nurſery in general be kept always as clean as 
poſſible from weeds* for this will not only be an advan- 
tage to the plants, but it alſo looks well to ſee a nurſery 
Clean. ESR Wt 6 
When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eaſily and e BRraſed, 
by applying 2 good ſharp hoe to them in dry days. | 
One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the article of 
* weeds ; viz. not to ſuffer in any, in any part of the nurſery, 
to ſtand to perſect their ſeeds; for was that permitted, the 
ſieeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay a foundation 
ſſor a ſeven years crop. | | | 


| 


* 
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Orange and Lemon-treets f 


| RANGE and lemon- trees ſhould naw be well attend · 
| ed when the weather is dry, in order to ſupply them 

with water as often as needful; they will ſtand in need of 
this article atleaſt two or three times a week. 123 
| Orange and lemon-trees, which have now a great cro 

| © | of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over with 
| great attention, in order to thin the fruit where they arc 
produced conſiderably too cloſe to one another in. cluſter 


3. 
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In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 
two or more fruit too near to one another; and let the 
number of fruit on the different trees be _ ioned to 


the particular ſtrength and growth of each, leaving the 


principal ſupply chiefly only on ſuch ſhoots or branches 
as have apparently ſtrength enough to bring them to any 
due fize ; and let the number of fruit on each branch be 
proportioned to its ſtrength, being careful to leave the 
forwardeſt, moſt promiſing, and beft placed fruit : do not 
leave too many on a weakly tree, and obſerve a due me- 
dium even on the moſt healthy and ſtrongeſt trees. 

Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity of fruit 
ſe: upon them, may be diveſted of all flowers that after 
make their appearance, fo as there may be no unneceſſary 
growth tu exhauſt the nouriſhment which is now ſo neceſſary” 
to the growth of the new-ſet fruit. | | 


Refreſhing the Orange and Lemon-tree Tubs with new E artb. 


Where the 8 or tubs of orange - trees were not lately 

ſome new earth in tubs in the former 
months, that work ſhould now be performed; it will be 
of great uſe in forwarding the growth of the new-ſet fruit, 
pa it will 'alſo greatly enliven the plants, and do them 
much good. | = 9 - * he 3 X ENG 
ln doing this, take care to looſen the earth-in the top of 
the tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; then fill it 
vp again directly with freſh earth, and give it ſome water. 


: Propagate various Exotics by cutting, E- Tu; 
Plant cuttings or flips of myrtles, to propagate them: 
alſo geraniums and Afican ſages, ciſtuſes, a Dvoral other 
exotic ſhrubs, which may be propagated by planting cut- 
tings of the young ſhoots thereof any time in this month: 
but, if done the beginning of the month, there will be 


the greater chance their ſucceeding, 2 7 
Several forts will readily take root in common earth, 
without the aſſiſtance of artificial warmth, and particularly 


_ moſt of the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums ; but all the ſorts. 
of cuttings may be greatly if planted in pots, 


and plunged in a moderate hot-bed. N 
e cuttings, &c. let them be taken from ſuch 


trees 25 are and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely. Chooſe 
Proper Dt ſhould now bo principally of the funp 
FLEE . K.. 


ſummer's - | 
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ſummer's growth, and ſuch as have ſome ſtrength ;-and- the 
proper length is from four or five to fix or eight inches; 
but the myrtle cuttings ſhould. not be more than from about 
three or four to five inches long, and muſt be all of the 
ſame ſummer's ſhoots. ; 
Having procured ſuch cuttings as above, let the leaves 
be taken off more than half way up, and then plant them, 
But although the above cuttings* and ſeveral others of 
the hardier ſorts of green-houſe ſhrubs, will take root with- 
.out the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above 
hrnted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, Which will 
grow in a bed or pots of common earth, yet, if planted in pots 
and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any common hot- 
bed, or the bark - bed in the ſtove, &c. it would greatly for- 
ward their rooting. ; 5 i 4 
However, when a hot-bed cannot be readily obtained, 
and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, 
or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs, by cut- 
tings, let ſome wide earthen garden pans, or otherwiſe 
large pots, of rich light earth be prepare. 
Into thoſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two 
inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 
earth, that only about two or three inches of the top may 
ps «mad OP 75 1 5 
As ſoon as they are planted, pive a moderate watering, 
and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant. h 
Then immediately place the pots either in one of the 
common garden-frames, and put on the lights, or may 
cover down each pot with a hand or bell-glaſs. 

After this, the cuttings are to be occàſionally ſhaded 
with fingle mats, in the middle of hot days when the ſun 
ſhines, till they are rooted, and muſt be moderately watered. 
It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
Cuttings and flips of green-houſe plants in pots, &c. and 

then, if they ſhould not happen to be well rooted. before 

winter, the pots with, the cuttings can, be, moved into the 
green-hogle.); 1; ws net „ Hig hrs rv 

8 The pots for this purpoſe ſhouid be rather of ge Tf 
They muſt be filled with rich earth, Within half Arran 

or an inch of the brim : water them mogerately, accorging 

as the earth becomes dry. .* „ gm go pe t 2047 | 5 

| For ſome ' particulars in planting myrtle cuttiyg3,71e* 

| Jugs. e bes nat bas adrett re t n 
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„ , Plant Cuttings, c. of Sacculbat Plants. N : 


This is alſo. a proper time to plant cuttings and flips of 
moſt kinds of ſucculent plants. 3 | 

_ Particularly euphorbium: ;-./all the ſorts of fcondeſes + 
and ſedums, with the torch-thiſtle; and the other kinds 

of cereuſes, and alſo the Indian fig; and many other ſuc- 
eulent Kinds. e , age] £2 
The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants is eaſy 
enough; it is done principally by cuttings, and the ma- 
nagement of them is this: . | x 
la the firſt, place, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 
cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take root 
tolerably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, -withoux - * 
the help. of, artificial, heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a mo- 
derate hot- bed would make them more certainly take root; 

and in a much ſhorter time, either placed in a bark - bed of 

a hot-hauſe, &c. or upon any. common hot-bed, eitheg 
made of dang or, bark; bark is the beſt; but Where that 

is not, dung will do. Make a bed for a frame, or 
ſome hand- glaſſes, and cover the dung four or five inches 
deep with freth earth. l 84210 
Next, let it be obſerved, that as many of the ſuceuſent 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no par- 


"= FEE. 


. ticular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings; but 
| mult be taken as they can be found, from two or three to 
he fix, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according to the 
ay. | growth of the particular plants., - +: 

' Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them, with a ſharp 
ed knife, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, or 
un ſome ſorts ſlipped off; and let them be immediately laid in 
d. \a dry place in the greenchouſe, &c. dut of the ſun, till 
er the bottom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; becauſe, 
vd if they were ta be? planted before that was effected, the 
ore moilture from the wound would, in the very ſucculent kinds} \ 
the rot the eutting in that parrrt . ny 
5 When they have lain eight, ten, or twelve days, thez 
1 will be in proper order for planting; let ſome pots be ite 
0 with ſome dry, light compoſt. This being done, plant 
ing the cuttings in the pots, ſeveral in each, and clote the 
2 earth well about them. | | 200750 I IR 
ſes Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, either 
8 in the hot-houſe bark-bed, or in a common hot-bed, 
1 under the glaſſes; and ſhade them with mats, in che mid2 
4 EY | 
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dle of fins days, till the cuttings are rooted : and give 
now and then a little water. 

But, as in default of a hot-bed, many of the green-houſe 
ſucculent cuttings will takerootin any common light earth, 
they may either be planted in ſuch, or in pots, plunging 
theſe into the earth, and cover hou either with hand- 
glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing them as above, 
Likewiſe ſuckers of ſucculent exotics. may be 3 
2s aloes, &c. in pots of light ſoil. 


Watering the Green-houſe Plant. 


In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general ſhould 

| be very auh ſupplied with water; for this non, becomes 1 

needful article to theſe plants. 
Some of theſe plants will require a Hetle water, in 
weather, every day; icularly the p pans i all por 
Others will need a ment every other day; and 
once in three or four days, according to the ſire of the 
different pots or tabs, and as they are leſs or more expoſed 
to the ſun. Let them, therefore, be looked over every day, 
5b af ſueh at nas it be n. ſupplied with that 

Article 
But let this be now > obſerved, in ſuch places 
where the plants are 7 — e full ſun; for in ſuch a 
fituation the plants will want N be very often watered, 


TH _ the Pots from Weeds. 


. Let all the pots or tubs be now kept very clean ; that is, 
let no weeds, or any ſort of litter, be ſeen upon them, | 


"JA Shifting into larger Poti. 
Where any of the green-houſe plants, youn or old, 
are in want of larger pots, Ber nas fil N 


ſuch. 
In performing * operation, mind to take the plant out 
of the preſent pot, the ball entire; and then, with 2 


arp knife, pare off any decayed or dry-matted roots 
on the ſides and bottom of the ball of earth; and at the 
ſame time take away ſome of the old earth, both from the 
fides and bottom of the ball. 

The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
in the 2 pot, and fill up all round with tome freſh 
8 earth, then give ſome water. <a 
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- The pots are then to be removed to x place where the 


plants gan be defended from boiſterous winds, n 
The greateſt part of the day from the ſun. | | : — 7 


Loofening and giving ſome freſh Earth to the Pots ag," 


At Gia ge. pods to examine the earth in 

ts and tubs; „Where it is.inclidable to bind, 
e looſened to a little depth, break - 
— W . e and add, —— 


time, if not lately done, a little ſprinkling of ireſh carth, 1 
and then lay the ſurface ſmooth. 


This little dreſüng will do the plants, at this time, more 


"4 than many people might think ; but in * 0 
ach plants as are in ſmall pots. 


But this mi ht now be praiſed on all the pets and tubs 


in general, an 1d it would yery mach refed all the dere Ne 


forts of plants. 


„ ee I ors Plants by Layers. 


 This'is ſtill a per time to make layers of many kinds 
of hrabby l the green - houſe. Let it be obſerved, 
it is the ſhoots of the Ye fummer's growth that are the 
moſt proper parts to lay'now. _ ** | 
Many forts may be propagated by that method, and: 2 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you defire te en- 
creaſe ; but let it be done in the beginning of the month. 


Dy that method you may propagate myrtles, 8 
e 3 and ſuch like x 


© Bud Orange and Levien Tries, 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may begin to bad orange and lemon trees. 


Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating them upon 
ſtocks raiſed from the —.— of their fruit procured in the 


ſpring; and ſuch as are found in rotten fruit are as —_— As 
any or this purpoſe. 


L Tp kernels ut be ſown in the ſpring (that 1 is, in 
March) in pots of rich earth; the ſaid are to be 

| ar rr in a hot- bed; and in two, three or four weeks at 
theſt, the plants will come up, when they muſt de 
allowed. Nord, nya orgy of in ſtx weeks or two 
months after the — are = they may be tranſplanted - 
3 


lingly 


* — — * 
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ſingly into ſmall pots, or may remain till. next, ſęring, if 
E ſmall, and not growing very thick togetheß, 811 
Ibey muſt he planted ſingly, wto half, penny df hre 
farthing pots, at the ſame time giwing them ſome water; 
the {aid pots are to be plunged into a newchot- bed, ob- 
ſerving to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and ſhade chem in 
the middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are tobe kept over 
them conſtantly, till about the firſt or ſecond week in Au- 
 ; but obſerving as the plants riſe in height to raife the 
rame, that they may have full liberty to ſhoot ;" but in 
Auguſt, as above ſaid, they are to be expoſed by degfee! 
to the open air: this muſt be dene by raiſtng the glaſſes #6 _ 
* good height, and after wards taking them quite away. 
Wich this management, you may raiſe them to the height 
of eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of Auguſt; 
they muſt be removed into the green-h6uſe about a week 
or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near the 
windows, and there to remain all winter e 
Then in the ſpring (that is, about March or: April) it 
will be of much advantage to ſhift them inte large pots: 
then to plunge the pots in a gentle hot - będ, managed as 
above; it would bring them forward greatly, but obſerving 
to begin in May to harden them to the air, and to let them 
enjoy the full air the beginning of June. 


% 


The young plants thus managed will, in the ſecond or 
third ſammer, be fit to be inoculated ; which muſt be in 
the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt: 
at the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 

a green houſe,. or where they can be defended from too 
mach rain, and enjoy the light and plenty of air. When 1n 
the green-houſe, &c, it will be proper to turn that ſide of 
the plants wherein the bud is inkl. from the ſun; and, 
wahen the ſun ſhines freely upon the plants, it will be pro- 

per to ſcreen them with mats during the greateſt heat. 

— But, in order to make the buds take more freely, you 
may plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed of, tanner's 
bark a ſortnight or three weeks, made in a glaſs caſe, or 
greenchouſe, or any deep bark- pit whichcan be occaſionally 

defended at top with glaſſes; giving plenty of free air. 

od "The plants meal BF kept in the ne *. Wn | 

er; but in the ſpring, bout the month of March er 
e moderate hor-bed, in a L maſt be 


5 made Wy tan-bark, if it can be h 3 iF not, a deen 


* 1 
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hot dung, and lay ſome earth, or rather tan theredf to 
plunge the pots in: into either of theſe beds the pots are» 
to be plunged; obſerving, at this time, to cut the head 
the ſtock off two or three inches above the bud. In this: 
bed they muſt be well ſupplied with water, and there muſti 
be freſh air admitted every day, by raiſing or ſliding ſome, 
of the glaſſes a little way open. 5 the middle or latter 
end of July, the buds will have made ſhoots perhaps a 
foot or eighteen inches, and ſometimes two feet long, or 
more; at which time you muſt allow them more and more 
free air every day; and ſo begin in Auguſt to expoſe them 
fully, to barden them, ſo as to be able to ſtand inthe 


— 


green -houſe all winter among the other plants. 
| * 18 » . 2 b 198 
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T\ VERY calm and clear day, admit air freely into the 


hot-houſe, 22. ere $4. ͤ IE 
For now, as the pine-apples in particular will begin 
to ripen, freſh air is a very neceſſary article. This 18 


. £2 


= needful to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit, A 
a allo to promote the growth of thoſe which are {till ſwell- 


ing, and will, prove univerſally. beneficial to the 0 | 
0 in general;of this department. So. that at this ſeaſon, let 
0 the glaſſes be drawn open ſome conſiderable width, 1t 
, creafing the portion of air as the heat of the day-ad 


if 


vances. 


% Ihe pines mult alſo, in general, be very duly fuppligd | 
5 with water. They will need it pretty often; but let mar | 
deration be at all times bre „ b + 
Ju But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are beginnar 

4g to ripen, muſt. be very ſparingly watered ;_ but it wall, not- 
or Fpitbltanding, be proper to allow them ſome, thoug 
ly ioo much would very much debaſe, the flavour of the fruit. 
"4 ; 6. | bs Of propagating the Pine-apple Plante. key 4 | 
or Pine-apple plants are ropagated both by planting the 

| crown or head of leaves which grow on the top of the fruit 
of tte fuckers at. its baſe, * 85 ſuckers from the root pe 
hot Tm 1D ITS Ep 


— 
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tom ſuckers; all which productions, being detached and 


4 * 
—— 
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the old plants. Either or all of theſe methods are equally 
eligible x each fruit or apple produces at top one crown or 
head,' and ſometimes ſeveral ſmall ſuckers at its baſe ; 
and the old plants moſtly always furniſh a ſupply of bot- 


Planted, take root freely, become the proper ſucceſſional 
plants; and in two years each will produce fruit in full 
rfection; and at the ſame time a eny of crowns and 
ckers, as above, for a further ſucceſſion to ſucceed the 
old plants, which never produce fruit but once. FD 
Theſe ſeveral actions for pr tion, either-the 
crowns at top of the fruit, ſuckers at bottom, or ſuckers- 
from the old plants, are generally fit to take off for plant- 
ing when the fruit is ripe ; and thoſe annexed to the fruit 
are to be ſeparated at the time the fruit is ſerved at table, 
and reſerved for the purpoſe of propagation, managing 
them as hereafter directed; and the fuckers ariſing imme- 
diately from the plants may be taken off any time when 
they are arrived at the proper ſtate of growth; which, 
' Jike thoſe on the fruit, is allo commonly about the time 
the fruit has attained to its due perfection of ripeneſs, or 
very ſoon after; they being generally arrived to the due 
Maturity to be ſeparated from the mother-plant, when 
Nr are about four, five, or fix inches long; and their 
lower part aſſumes ſomewhat of a brown colour. 
But obſerving, that in conſequence of any of the old 
fruiting-plants not furniſhing bottom ſuckers, or that they 
are very ſmall, and that it is required te have as large a 
fapply of young plants as poſſible ; you may, as ſoon as the 
Fruit is cut, take up the pots of ſuch plants out of the 
. bark-bed ; cut down the leaves to fix inches at the bottom; 
pull off alſo the under-leaves round the bottom of the 
plant ; and then take a little of the old earth from the top of 
the pot, fill it up again with ſome freſh compoſt, and give 
ſome water. Then re-plunge them in a bark or dang-bed, 
where there is a tolerable briſk heat; and, from tune to 
time, moderately watered. * 
The old plants, with this management, will ſcon put 
ont ſome ſuckers : and when they are grown to the 
1 of about four, five, or fix inches, they are then to 
de taken off from the mother-plant, and prepared for 


Planting, | ( % 


; 1 * 
. 
yon * # 4 4 * d The 
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che crowns, with reſpe& to the 


and order of planting, to furniſh « been new plants, 


|  Thecrowns or young 7 
and any — rom) 0 


. proper compoſſ previouſly prepared, of any rich garden 
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The management of the ſuckers in general, as alſo of 


of gation 


b as follows; Ot t - OIOLES..- 
ants, which-arife upon the fruit, 

. 

is ſerved at-table, ted by a twiſt ; cken returned 
to the gardener's care, to prepare for planting, taking of 
ſome of tHe lower leaves towards the rooting part ; and 
then lay the plants on a ſhelf, either in a ſhady part of the 
ſtove, or that of ſome dry room, till the part that adhered 
to the fruit is perfectly healed ; which is generally effeted 
in eight or ten days, and are then to be as below, - 
The root-ſackers ſhould be taken from the old plants, when 
the lower end changes ſomewhat brown, and take of ſome 


ol their lower leaves; then lay them in a dry place till the 


part that joined to the plant is healed and become hard, 


which will require five or ſut days. 


They are then, both crowns and fuckers, to be planted 
in the following manner . 
Being furni with ſome ſmall pots, and having ſame 


, loam and rotten dung; fill the pots therewith, 
which done, let one crown or ſucker be d into each 
pot; fix it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, 


| Then let the pots be dire&! 1 to their rims 
in the bark-bed, which ſhould be of a tolerable good heat 
to make them firike, bits Cry 5 oe 
But, for want of conveniencies for a bark-bed, may 
make a hot-bed of new horſe-dung to ſtrike the ſuckers 
and crowns, and it is a very method. De 
This bed ſhould be made for a one, two, or more gar- 
den frames, according to the number of plants. The | 
maſt de made at leaſt, two feet and a half, or three feet 
high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame 


aud in five or fix days, or, at leaſt when the burning heap 


u over, lay in as much bark, either new of old, or any 
kind of dry earth, as will cover the bed all over, about 

fire or fix inches thick. ; Ok” 00870 
| Then, when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, 
al having planted the crowns and ſuckers accordingly, 
* the yots be plunged in it 16 their rims, and put on 


and give each a very little water, juſt to fettle the carch 
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the, glaſſes, /pbſerving a Op d little ae den day, 
\Reampy, and to admit, ALL 3, and Hage 


e ea 
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9 the pifter apples will now ripen i be 
Nad no gather them when inadtue perfection and beſdre too 
ripe; generally cutting them in a- morning; each with 
feveral duches ofithe Nalk; and withzthe crown of leaves' at 
| top til ſervedt aral... e cc lee 
Obferve, however; : when the ite kppte ip mo be enten, 
. che l etown of leaves which grow at top, and any 
_pbung ſuekers at the bafe being proper ſor Propagating 
the plants: they ſhould, when re om the cs be 
returned, in order to be planted. Ard 
Theſe generally make ſtrong 2 Hades plants: but 
3 the crowns, &c. are planted, let them, as ſoon as 
talen froh che fruit; be laid in a ſnady place: in the ſtove, 
Kc. till the bottom is quite dry, and 2 planted: ſingly 
in ſmall pots, and*trea da gult in the manner as directed 


above, in the A err of the crowns and 
ſuckers, a 2 % 


rst: 35 r : 
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Now ſhift the Pines, which are to produce fruit next 
ſeaſon, i to the pots where they are to remain. 
But this need not be done till che laſt week” in the 
" Honth;” Wherefore, by that time, let the pots, and 'a 
proper quantity of new compoſt be provided, and browght 
to the place where the plants are: then, having all things 
ready, let the pots with the plants be taken up out of the 
bark-bed, and let them be ſhiſted 5 to the e 

method? N 10 2 

n''the fff place put Ame compoſ/imo och new pot; 

as th depth of three or four inches. Then let each plant 
be ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with” the ball, it pot- 
ble, entire, and place it immediately into the larger 
The and fill up round the ball with more of the compoſt, 

let the 36 on tie” ball be covered with it about an inch 


da 


* his mann anner, er we whole be tified, and let yen | 
N 8 5 
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bs iqnmediately gently, watered, ang then, plungehem li- 
160 !þ,aopin-1ntg thema er r 11: i-, 1% wor matt - 
But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a forks: that 1 
battam z and age ſmert iche · bſew N-Ichat äf che hark 
is-much waſeds! Min become very earthy, and not likely 
to praduer a. dug» warmth, you Hould- add;,about.” one 
wird, or, at leaſt, one fourth of new bark, forking 
both well togsther; and then let the pots be plunged. to 
thein rims, «and: letothem, be placed ina regular,qaanner z 
that is, place abe largeſt plants in the back row ang ſoon 
to die loweſt in front, rollt Nen 775 © 21 11 
Eikewiſe es abo þthezaunger uesgon pines morale 
be oc@alionally ſhifted in large pots. See duga/ee: ; . 
Care of Hot-Vouſe Plants in intl. 
Let the general-care of all the other tender exotics of 
the ſtove or hot-houſe be continued as in the two former 
months; giving frequent waterings, cc. 
To centinue. alſo io propagate by cuttings, layers, and 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would increaſe, plunging the 
pots thereof in che hark -b... vio 


12 
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Mork to be done in the KI THEN GARDEN, 
le anc 50. ai eee e eee 
"nw 5 Winter Spinarb. den blue 
AT 9 W prepare ſome good ground, where it was not 
IN done ſac month, to ſow; 4 full crop of winter foi- 
nach; and for early ſpring ſupply. ___. n 
This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month. But in poor; ground, and cold ſituations 
the ſeed ſhould be ſown in j the firſt” week; but in rich 

warm ground it'ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond week 
in the month, for if ſowed much ſobner in Fich' ground, 
the plants are apt both to grow too rank before winter, 
and apt to fly up to ſeed early in the ſpring. Chooſe a 
piece of rich ground for this crop, that lies tolerably dry 
im winter, and open to the winter's ſun; let this be 
neatly dug, and immediately ſow the ſeed, and tread it 

3 


Gown eyen 2 
N Obſerve, 
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ö and then rake ſt into the ground. 
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_ © Obſerve, it is the prickly-ſeeded kind that is to 
don now, for this ſort wi 


iT 


in winter. LW YE; 14 en 943 Nee . 
- When the plants are come up, and got leaves 
broad, or thereabouts, they mutt then be thinned 
cleared-from weeds. This may be done; either by 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving 
the diftance of three or four inches, or thereabouts, 
one another; they will then have proper room to 
and gather ſtrength, to be able to endure the cold. 
Beſides, wi, ſpinach - allowed room to ſpread itſelf 
regularly, the plants wil! produce large and thick 
leaves; and wth ſuch leaf is werth W: that is produced 
from ſuch plants as crowd one another. 8 
* Sowing Cabbage Seed. 1% Bs 
So early cabbage ſeed, to produce plants for the ſer- 
vice of next ſummer. Alto fow the large autumn kinds to 
fueceed the early erops, and for autumn ſapply, &. 
The proper early ſorts to fow now, are the early dwarf, 
early and large ſugar-loaf, the early Batterſea and York- 
' ſhire kinds, &c. See the catalogue. 
But this early ſeed muſt not be ſawn until ſome time 
between the ſixth and the twelfth of the month; nor muſt it 
de ſown later; there being an 1 in ſowing it 
juſt at that time; for was the ſeed to ſown ſooner, 
many of the plants would be apt to run to ſeed in March; 
and was it to be ſown later in the month, the plants 
would not get proper ſtrength before winter. _ 
©.  _ Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open. ſpot 
=, . of rich ground, and mark out beds, three feet fix inche 
= — broad; then ſow the ſeed moderately thick, aud immedi- 
ately rake it in with a light and even hand. 
So alfo the ſeed of the large hollow, large round, 
drum, or large. flat-headed cabbage, the long-lided and 
other large late kinds, in the beginning of this month, 
ſor a full crop of large cabbages to ſucceed the early plan · 
= ration next ſummer, and for general autumn feryice this 
” time twelvemonth. 35 of 
But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown three or foor 
days ſooner than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of 
.cabbages, as they are not ſo apt to run to feed in the ſprinß, 
| &c. See the kitchen,garden catalog ue. | 
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Broccoli. 
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£ We Brectoli. 5 . 
Prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 
plant out a ſucceſſional crop of broccoli for winter and next 
ſpring ſupply. An open quarter, not ſhaded by trees, 
ſhould be choſen ; and ſpread ſome thorough rotten dung 
over the piece, and dig it in, and this will be an advan- 
tage to the plants, 5 4 
Theſe plants are now to be plante1 in rows two feet 
aſunder; and allow the ſame diſtance between plant and 
plant in the row, and give each plant a little water, re- 
peating it two or three times in dry weather to forward 
their rooting, that they may acquire a large growth be- 
ſore winter, and they will produce fine large heads, ſome 
is inter, but in greater perfeRion in the ſpring. - | 
Draw the earth about the ſtems of the broccoli which 
. were planted out laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and promote their growth. _ TIES 


e eee Savoyt. e 
Tranſplant ſavoys. Plant them in rows two feet aſun- 
der, and ſet the 9 9 the ſame diſtance from one another 


ne in the row. This plantation will come in at a good 
5 time; will be handſomely cabbaged in November, De- 
it cember, c. and hs planes will continue in excel]ent order 
* _ toſupply the table till after Chriſtmas, 

nts | es LADS Sowing Onions. 1 
1 Get ready ſome ground, where it was not done lf 
* month, to ſow a good crop of winter and ſpring onions. 
i. This being the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow the general 


crop for winter and ſpring ſervice, and fcr early headin 

=} er onions ; muſt be done in the firſt, but at farthef 
76 0 the ſecond week in the month; and for that purpoſe 
chooſe a clean dry-lying ſpot ; and when the ground is 
dügged, mark out beds three feet and a half, or Pour ſeet 
; then ſow the ſeed tolerable thick, but as equal az 

an be; then tread it in, and rake the ground evenly, 
dat the ſeed may be equally covered, the plants riſe 
arly in part-of the beds. FIT” 

he 5 from this ſowing will ſupply the table in 

the early part of winter and all the ſpring, for ſallade 

* other uſes, and continue ill April an May ; _ 
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if you let * of them ſtand till June, they will bulb 


and grow to a tolerable {ize, but will ſoon after run to ſeed, 


Sow alſo ſome Welſh onions ; this is done in caſe the 


others ſhould be deftroyed by the froſt ; for the Welſh 


onions will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt Finder; ; notwith- 
ſtanding their blades will ſometimes dia down to the 
ground in November or December, the roots remain ſound, 
and new leaves will ſprout up again in about fix weeks or 
two months after the others are decayed. 

Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, for 


it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the 


alleys and readily weed and, * the plants without treading 


upon them. 


Theſe Welſh onions never bulb at the roots ; but as 


they are ſo very hardy as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt, when 


the common onions would be all killed, it is therefore 
adviſcable to ſow a few of them every year at this time; 


as they will be found to be very uſeful in the months of 


March, April, and May; and even continue till the 
ſpring-ſown Onions come in. 5 
But it is adviſeable alſo, to ſow a portion of each fort 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
for late ſupply in the ſpring, as they will not run ſo ſoen 
as the others, 
" owing Carrot Sed. | 
Pere ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a ſmall portion, to 
raiſe ſome plants for ſpring uſe; ſow-ſome in the firſt week, 
put let s farther ſupply for the main ſpring crop be {owed 


in the third week in this month. The plants raiſed. from 


this ſowing will ſupply the table at Apel time che 


| ſucceedin g ſpring, 


Let this ſeed be now fown | in beds. Do not {ow it too 
thick, and take care to rake it in regularly, | 


7. S8.æving Radiſo Seel. 


Radi ſeed may ſtill be ſown twice this kk to 1 
9 plants for autumn ſervice, | Sow:it in an open ſpot; 
and in dry weather let the ground be ſometimes watered. 
Tf you ſow this ſeed in the beginning of th e month; the plants 
will be ready about the beginning or middte of of Seprember 


and that ſown about the middle, oritowards the latter end, 


will be 6t' tofraw towards Michaelmas, amd wit! ene 


| tolerably good all DEader? 5141203 p48 a5ts 505-4 


or 


The proper ſorts of radiſh ſeed to ſow, at this ia 
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ſor autumn crop, are the ſalmon or ſcarlet ie and 


the ſhort-top radiſh. 


Sow alſo ſome of the ſmall white Italian e 5 
xadiſh to come in next month, when they will make a pretty 


variety at table, and eat very agreeable in ſallads or alone. 


Alſo ſow a crop of black Spaniſh ne for n | 
and winter. 9 
5 | So owing C a e Seed... 47 

Cauliflower ſeed ſhould be Town towards the latter * of 
this month, to raiſe: ſome! Plants to produce the ly and 
general crop next ſummer, 

The proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſame time ass 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the months; and it muſt 
not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the plantswill 
be apt to button (as it is called), or flower, in winter, or 
early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate-; which flowers 
never exceed the ſize of an ordinary button, and thereby 

ou are diſappointed of having an early crop, at the due 
fea eaſon; or if {owed late, the plants will not acquire a pro- 
per growth to reſiſt the winter's froſt; therefore marł the 
aboye time; dut the London gardeners, who raiſe prodi- 
gious quantities for ub ſupply, generally ſow- their 
main crop on a particular day, (the 21ſt of this month,) 
having from long experience proved that to be the moſt 
eligible period of ſowing this c ts ea. far next 
ſummer's general ſupply. _ . 

But in order to have a more certain crop and regular 
ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be Naber to ſow f ſeed 


N 25 different times this month. 


The firſt and main ſowing muſt be at the time bd 
mentioned; and the general rule is to allow the diſtance of 
pe or four 4 or a week, between the n and ſecond 

OV 


wing. 8 
The firſt fo fawn plants are principally for the. ea velit Jud 


kr hf ep, and 1 tity of, which ſhould be planted 
a TY Os end, 94 840 October, under bell or 


Lad ge 2. m lants, ſhould alſo, at that 
tive | » RN a6 th ſame p 


fr 8 17 be defenged 
OCcaiiona iy wo win mw af es, ee 


in the ſpring ; zr in 5 ape 0 Not 5 a parce] may be 
planted under, a ſe A Hal , angthere remain, without any 


Boer n Auch They, will ſometimes 
i W Lier dan may Alle 
bös watee * pl Ry PAY : 
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this will make the plants come up ſoon, they will riſe 


Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time 
| pricked out from the feed bed: at that ume let 
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or border, and arch it over with hoops, in order to be oc- 
caſionally ſheltered with mats till tranſplanting time next 


ſpring. 


But the cauliſſower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 


are alſo propoſed to be wintered in garden frames or under 
oO ccaſional protection of mats, or in warm borders, prinei- 


pally for ſpring tranſplanting into the open ground to fur- 


ay a ſueceſſional general crop. See October and Novem- 
Bao let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand. 


Sales, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants un- 
r ſuck glaſſes in October, as above; but that you either 
intend ot are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, or 
on warm borders, you, in that caſe, need make butone ſow- 


ing; which be, as before ſaid, ſome time between 


the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month. 

But here it will be proper to ſet down in what 
manner the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſow- 
ing, provided you ſow twice, ſhould be managed until 
they are fit to be tranſplanted into the beds or places where 
they are to remain all winter. And, to begin with theſſeed. 
The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either all at 
once, or at two different times, as you ſhall think neceſ 
ſary, according to the above directions; obſerving at the 


proper time, to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground be 


neatly dug, and mark out a bed three feet and a half 
broad; immediately ſow the ſeed, and rake it in with 
particular care; or otherwiſe, you may firſt rake the ſur- 


. face ſmooth, and with the back of the rake ſhove the 


earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, half an inch deep, 
into the alley, in a ridge along the edge of the bed; then 
ſow the ſeed, and with the rake, Nee in its 
proper poſition, draw the earth evenly over the ſeed: 
dr in another method of ſowing, the bed when digged, 
being juſt raked ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and fift over it 
about a quarter of an inch of light earth. In dry weather 
let the hed be from time to time modetately watered: 


ually, and all take a regular growth. . 
pen the plants are u up, continue in dry weather, 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. * 
and the twenty -f fth of next month, the plants ſhould be 


rich 


% 


4 
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rich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltered ſituation; and 
mark out a bed the ſame breadth, as above; into this bed 
the plants are at that time to be- pricked about two or 
three inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſun, and oc- 
caſionally watered, till rooted. OE ONE 
But one thing is proper to be obſeryed, in the manage 
ment of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intended to be 
planted-out under hand- glaſſes; and that is, if the weather 
ſhould at the above time of pricking out from the ſeed-bed 
rove cold, and at the ſame time the plants are rather 
ckward in their growth, it will, in that caſe, be proper 
to make a Might hot-bed of warm dung to prick the plants 
in, which will bring them greatly forwar ada. 
This bed need not be made above fifteen inches thick 
of dung; lay the thickneſs of fix inches of earth all over 
the ſurface, and put in the plants as above. err 
In either of the above „the plants are to remain 
until the laſt week in October, or the firſt week in No- 
vember, and then to be tranſplanted into the proper places 
to ſtand the winter. of PE TIL NT IV ; 
The firſt ſown plants, in particular, or, if you have but 
one ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to be 
planted out for good in rows, and covered with bell or 
uare hand- glaſſes, obſerving to place three or four of the ' 
rongeſt plants under each glaſs ; the glaſſes to ſtand three 
2 diſtance from one another, and the rows four feet 
under. Ag? 2 | 7 


But if you defire tomake the moſt advantage of theabove 
glaſſes, you may plaut four or five plants or more under 
each; and in the og out the worſt, leaving but one 


272722 N Hm ro nt 


ep, or at moſt two of the ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs; and 
ben thoſe that are thinned out are tobe N another ſpot, 
its mn the open ground, as directed in February and March, 

ed: ; The plants, intended to be wintered in es, are alſo, 
ed, in the end of October, or firſt week in November, to be 
er it tranſplanted into- their winter quarters, in four feet wide 
ther beds of rich light earth in a ſunny fituation, ſetting the 
ed: plants three inches apart; and one or more frames, e- 
| riſe cording to the length- of the bed, placed thereon; to Be 


protected occaſionally with glaſſes, as before ſuggeſted, and 
3s directed below, and in the winter months ; or obſerve, 
lat if the plants are backward in their growth, it will be 
proper to make a flender hot-bed for them in the following 
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A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plante 


- may have the full winter ſun. _ 12 . $i 2481 
. Letatrench be dug about fix inches deep, and the breadth 
of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the length 

of one, two, or more frames, according to the quantity of 
pladthi ad 7 en e e 10) 
Then get ſome. new. hot dung, and with this let a bed 
be made in the above. trench, making it about fifteen 
inches thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, and earth the 
bed the depth of five or ſix inches with rich light 
earth, and here the plants are to be ſet in rows from 
the back to the front of the frame, three inches diſtance; 
and as ſoon as planted let them be moderately watered. 
Then put on the glaſſes ; but leave them open about a 
hand's. breadth, that the "ſteam: Which the dung will 
occaſion, may freely paſs away; ànd when the plants have 
taken root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild dry 

=_ o „c 005A a5} 22997 2 5 

The plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above flight hot- 

il bed, will ſoon take root; and if they are ſmall will forward 

{\ By them greatly, ſo as to acquire a due degree of ſtrength be- 

fore the time ↄf the ſevere: weather begins 

They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the heat 

is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going 

at firſt; for it will not laſt above a fortnighhtt. 
Although I have mentioned; the planting the above 
plants on a maderate hot- bed, yet where the plants are to- 

lerably forward in their growth, they may be planted in a 

bed of natural earth, detended as above, with a frame and 

glafles; ſetting the plants: the, above mentioned diſtance; 
maoaderately watered at planting; and afterwards, managed 
as hinted below, and ip the winter months as aforeſaid- 
In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain 

all winter; and are, during that time, to be defended, 

In rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes; 
but in mild and dry days no covering muſt be over plants; 

they muſt have tlie free air at all ſuch times; and are to 
centinue with this management till the latter end of Fe. 
bruary, or beginning of March, then to be tranſplanted 

into the quarters of the kitchen garden at about thirty 

inches; or three feet diſtanee. A | 


Or, for want of frames or any ſort of garden glaſſes, 


we often preſerye cauliflower plants through the —_— 
in a bed of common earth, covered eccaſionally wi 
PW 
2 ot 1 Y 
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garden mats; the bed being in a warm ſituation, and 


arched over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad 
weather; ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnay 
ke: 5 Arte 
And may alſo often preſerve theſe plants over winter, 


| by planting them cloſe under a warm wall, prickin g. them 
three or four inches aſander, and planted 9, finally in the 


ſpring. 
But theſe two methods are only to be praftifed i in de- 


fault of better conveniences ;. but thoſe in poſſeſſion of 
frames and glaſſes, ſhould always take the advantage of 
them, to . their pr ug the winter, 


: 280 
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* the platens of aſparagus be well cleared, 4 
kept at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular 


that Which was planted in beds laſt, March or April. 


Alſo let the ſeedling aſpar T. which was ek, in the 


ſpring be-kept very clean; and this maſt be done by a yery 
earch want ROSS! | l h bead Het 
2 74 eg 12141 37 111 {4 
e un Cer: 160-0 Ap l 

$ 1 90 s 527 iy 


rng u more > belery. | Let an open pot t be ehoſen; 


wit out the trenches, and prepare them in the manner di- 


rected laſt month. Get ſome ſtrongeſt plants, cut off the 
tops of their leaves, trim the ends of their roots, —— 
plant one row in each trench. 

Obſerve to ſet the ones four or TY inches diſtant i C 
the row. - r eber e 
Immediately after they are Neher: let them be watered; 
and, if the weather ſhould prove day, the waterings muſt 


de repeated duly every other evening until the plants have 
taken root. 


Farth up cup. 3465 * r. 


Continue to earth up, as it base in u begre the bel a 
Planted in trenches in „ two * 


lery which was 
months » 


* ®* 


Let 
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Let this be done in dry weather: and, when the plants 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well broken: then lay it up 
lightly to the plants obſerve to earth them up a due 
height on each ſide; take particular care not to break 
| Oo their leaves, and alſo not to bury the hearts of theſe 
Plants. : | | . 7 

e Let the landing up theſe plants be now repeated once a 
week or fortnight, according as they ſhoot in height, 


- | Artichoke Plants. © 


* 


Examine now the artichoke plants, both of the old 

plantations, and thoſe planted laſt March, or April. 
Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit; and, beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will riſe many ſmall heads 
or ſuckers from the ſides of the ſtems; but in order to en- 
courage the principal head to grow to a large fize, moſt of 
theſe {mall ide ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced. 4 
This practice is neceffary, if you prefer one large hand- 
ſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but when you 
practiſe this, the ſuckers or ſide heads ſhould always be 
taken off, before they exceed the ſize of an egg; and 
theſe are in ſome families dreſſed and eaten. 
Theſe, the gardeners about London cali ſuckers: they 
gather them as above, and tie them in bunches, and 
carry them to market, where they have à ready call 
for them; in that of Covent-garden and Spitalfields, 
Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to break down the ſtems 
of the artichokes, as ſoon as you cut the fruit. 


> 1 


nal Sallad Seed. 


Now ſow ſmall ſallad ſeeds ; ſuch as muſtard, creſſes, 
radiſh, rape, and turnep, . 5 
When a conſtant ſupply of theſe are wanted, there 
mould be ſome ſeed of each kind ſown once every 
week or fortnight, _ | 5 

Let them be ſown in a ſhady border: draw flat ſhallow 
drills, ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about 
a quarter of an inch: in dry weather they muſt be dul 
watered, 4 
+ Soong 


eſſes, 


there 


every 


allow 
about 
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Sewing Lettuce Seed, and Planting, Se. 


Sow lettuce ſeed; at two different times this month, for 
uſe both this autumn, and the following winter and 
ſpring. a 
he principal ſorts for ſowing now are the green and 
white cos lettuce, Cilicia, brown-dutch, common, white, 
and hardy green cabbage lettuce ; but may alſo ſow ſome of 
any of the other kinds. See the catalogue. EET 

The firſt ſowing is to be performed ſome time before 
the tenth of the month, and js to raiſe plants for ſup- 
plying the table in September, October, and November; 
the ſecond ſowing muſt be done ſome time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the mionth; and the 
plants raiſed from this towing are ſome to be planted out 
in September, for winter ſupply ; and others, ſuch as 
Cilicia, brown-dutch, common, white, and hardy green 
cabbage lettuce, to remain where ſowed, and thinned as 
wanted in winter and ſpring; and a good quantity of 
the cos, and other lettuces be planted out in September 
and October, upon warm borders in order to ſtand the 
winter, to ſupply the table next March, April and May. 

Let each fort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate; take 
care to rake it in evenly ; and, in dry weather, it wilt be 
proper to water the bed or border now and then where the 
ſeed is ſown. + 
But ſome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt and 
ſecond ſowing, particularly the brown-dutch and com- 
mon cabbage lettuce, &c, may in October and November, 
be planted in ſhallow frames to forward them for winter 
ſervice, where they muſt be covered every night, and 
in all wet, or other bad and cold weather, with the glaſſes: 
and in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick cover- 
lag of dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw, or fern) laid over 
the glaſſes; and about the outſides of the frames. If thus 
properly managed, they will be tolerably well cabbaged. 

in December, January, and February; at which time 

they will be highly acceptable. 1 

But if in October or November ſome ſtout plants of 

ettuce are tranſplanted from the open ground with balls 
ot earth to their roots, into a moderate hot- bed defended 


wich a frame and glaſſes as above, it will forward them to 
2 handſome ſize in winter. | 


8 | Planting 


* 
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\ PRE | Planting Lettuces. | ; | 


Plant out a quantity of the different ſorts of lettuce, 
which were ſowed laſt month, to ſupply the table in au- 
tumn. See September and October, &c. 

Let theſe have an open free ſituation, dig the ground, 
and, while freſh turned up, put in the plants directly in 
this hot ſeaſon in rows, twelve inches aſunder, and give 
them directly a little water; in dry weather they mult be 
watered as occaſion requires, till they have taken root. 


F. ennel, Carduut, and Angelica. 


2 — 


About the middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds 

of fennel, carduus and angelica. 5 „ 

The ſeeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants for 

the next year's uſe; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, 

they will come up ſtronger in the ſpring. | TY; 

Note, Thoſe owed now, generally come earlier and 

ſtronger than the ſpring ſowingss. 
|  Deftroy Weeds. | 


Take care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among 
all the crops: let this always be done in due time, before 
the weeds get to any great head; and take particular 
care that none ſtand to ſeed, | 
This ſhould be well obferved in every part of the 
ground; not only among all the crops, bur alſo in ſuch 
vacant pieces of ground as have been lately cleared from 
ſummer crops. 5 
For every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its 
ſeeds upon the ground, lays the foundation of hundreds 
for the year to come; . every opportunity ſhould be 
taken to deſtroy them before they arrive to that maturity. 
This is eaſily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring in a hoe. 
With a ſharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a per- 
ſon may ſoon go over a great deal of ground. | 
Never ſuffer large weeds to lay upon any ſpot of 
ground when they have at any time bean hoed down, but 
'rake them up, and alſo clear them away. 


i "Tranſplant and fow Endive. | a3 
Plant another parcel of endive. Chooſe an open fitua- 


4 tion, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 
e ä — 3 ronzeſ 


— , 
. * 


now be arrived to ſome conh 
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frongeſt plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, and 


the tops of their leaves, and then plant them twelve inches 
each way from one another. 5 


Water them as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather, 
let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
days, until the plants have taken root, , 3 

The endive which was planted out in June and july 


will, in this month, be full grown, and the plants ſhould 


be tied up to promote their blanching. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get ſome 
freſh baſs, examine the plants, - and let- a parcel of rhe 
largeſt be tied; obſerving to gather the leaves up regu- 
larly in the hand; and then with a piece of the. baſs tie 
them together in a neat manner, a little above the middle; 
but do-not tie them too tight. | 


' Sow ſome green curled endive the beginning of this 


month, to plant out the middle and end of September and 
in October for a late ſpring crop. | 


Earth up Cardoons. | 
The cardoons which were | tow + out in June, will 
erable height; and it will 
be proper to begin to tie up ſome, and land up ſome earth 
round the plants; and as they ariſe in height, let the 
earthing be accordingly repeated. r= BEE 
For their further management, ſee September and 
October. ET | 
. Onions, WY 
Examine the main crops of onions; when their ſtalks 


and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have had 


their full growth, and muſt then be taken up. Let this 
be done in dry weather; immediately ſpread the roots to 


_ Uty, and manage them as directed laſt month. 


Garlick and Shallots. | 
Garlick and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon at 


— they have had their yt growth. This 1s alſo known 


by their leaves; which, when the roots have done drawing 


_ "nouriſhment, will begin to wither. | 


| Herbs to diſtil and dry. 
Sather herbs to diſtil, ſuch as ſpear- mint, pepper- mint; 
penny- royal, &c. This muſt be done when the plants 
are in flower, becauſe they are then juſt in their prime. 
ö 2 - ->  , - Gathet 
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- Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter, 
ſuch as mint, balm, penny-royal, ſweet-marjoram, and 
other aromatics, now at full growth. They ſhould be cut 
in a dry day, and ſpread to dry in an airy room: but lay 
them out of the reach of the ſun. When properly dried, 
tie them in bunches, and hang them up in a dry room till 


wanted. - 


Sowing Coleworts. 


Where it was omitted laſt month, you ſhoufd now ſow 
ſome Yorkſhire, or Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cabbage ſeed 
for coleworts. 

But this muſt be done in the beginning, or towards the 
middle of the month: otherwiſe the plants will not get 
. ſtrength to be fit for uſe at any tolerable time this autumn, 

and will ſerve alſo both for the ſupply of the entuing 
winter and ſpring. See July. ma | 


Tranſplanting Coleworts. 
. Examine the colewort plants which were ſown in july: 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards 
the latter end of ng and fee where the plants 
ſtand very thick, to le e be drawn out regularly, and 
plant them out finally into open compartments. 
Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches aſunder; 
and ſet the plants fix or eight inches diſtant in the row. | 
By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-beds 
will have more room to grow to a proper ſize for planting 
' out in general next month; and thoſe which are now 
tranſplanted, will come into uſe three or , four weeks 
ſooner than the plants which are left in the ſeed-bed un 
til September. See July and next month. 


| ' | 
Propagate Aromatic Plant Herbs. 


Propagate, where wanted, the different ſorts of aroma- 
tic plants: the ſlips or cuttings of many ſorts may ſtill be 
planted, and will grow.  _ | 

* Particularly the ſlips of ſage, hyſſop, winter ſavory, 
and marjoram, will ſtill ſucceed ; but muſt be planted in 
the beginning of the month. Let the flips or cuttings be 
about ſix or ſeven inches long, planted in a ſhady border; 
and, in dry weather, duly water them. See June and 
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Plant alſo, where wanted, flips of lavender, rue, and 
roſemary : and you may alſo plant ſlips of wormwood and 
ſouthern wood. | . e 
But in planting ſlips of all the above kinds, that as you 
will ſometimes find ſhoots arifing from or near the roots 
of the main plants, where they have been planted pretty 
low, that their branches touch the ground, And if any 
ſuch bottom ſhoots could be ſlipped off with roots, it 
would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 
. Cuttings alſo of the young ſhoots, from ſix to eight, or 
ten inches long, may be planted in a ſhady border, and 


J occaſionally watered. 
: Management of Arcmatic Plants. T 
t 


Now in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 
to cut down the decayed flower ſtems of many kinds of 
aromatic plants; ſach as hyſſop, ſavory, lavender, and 
all other ſuch like kinds. FF 
At the ſame time it will be proper to ſhorten all the 
ſtraggling young ſhoots, in = to keep the plants 
within due compaſs; which will alſo make them produce 


1s numbers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that means, 
ts form cloſe ſnug heads before winter, 3 
ad But this work ſhould, if poſſible, be done in a moiſt 

time, and with a knife or garden-ſhears let the decayed 
"_ flower-ſtems, and the long weak youag ſhoots, or branches, 

| be trimmed pretty cloſe. * 8 

ds The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out new 0 
np . ſhoots; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plants 
ow appear neat all winter. 5 a 
eks | : | 
m- 0. | Gathering Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds, in due time, according as they ripen. 
Let this be done in dry days; and ſpread them upon 
mats, or cloths, in the ſun to dry and harden properly; 


ma- but protected, if poſſible, from rain, if it ſhould happen, 

| be and let them be frequently turned ; then after having lain 
a week or a fortnight, or as neceſſary, let the ſeeds be 

ory) threſhed or rubbed out, and well cleaned. NED 

d in Then ſpread the feed thin upon cloths, in a dry place; 

s be Where let it lie a day or two to harden it properly: it is 

der ; then to be put up in bags or boxes. | 

an Fe 
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Saving Corn-ſallad and Chervil. NR 


This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn-ſat> 
Jad, otherwiſe lamb-lettuce ; and alſo the ſeeds of cheryil, 
for winter and ſpring ſervice. . EY. 

Both theſe un will come up the ſame autumn, and 

are very hardy, and will be fit for uſe all winter, and 
the ſpring ſeaſon; when ſome more ſeed of each fort ſhould 
be ſown to ſucceed theſe, | | 

The lamb-lettuce, or corn-ſallad, are commonly uſed 
in winter and ſpring fallads : and the chervil; both for {al. 
A e 

The ſeeds of both ſorts may either be ſown in drills or 
in broad-cafſt, and raked in. 2 © 

But the plants of the corn-ſallad ſhould” be thinned to 

three or four inches diſtance: the chervil requires no dun- 


; Ripening Melons. 4 
Take particular care now of the ripening melons ; if 
there ſhould at this time, happen to be much rain, the 
roots of the plants, and all * beſt fruit, muſt be well 
defended from it; and this is to be done by the methods 
| propoſed for their protection laſt month. a 
In hot dry weather give the advancing ſucceſſion crops 
of melons occaſional waterings; obſerve as in June and 
a os 1885 


Caen Plants. 


Cucumber plants alſo demand good attention at this 
time; particularly the principal crop, which were ſown 
in the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle. ; 
_ Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remarkably well ſapplied with water. They will ſtand 
in need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt three or four times 
a week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry wea- 
ther, and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abun- 

- dantly. . 8 
3 Let the plants be alſo looked over in a regular manner, 
about three times a week, in-order to gather the young 
fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pick- 
ling; for when once the fruit are come to their proper ze, 
they will ſoon grow too large for that uſe, p 
Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the bell or hand glass 
. crops be alſo ſupplied” plentifully with water—and wil 


continue bearing good fruit till the middle-of next wo 


May now ſow a few long 


1 


g 


prickly cucumbers in ſmall 
pots to plant into a hot bed the end of this, or beginning 
of next month, under frame and lights, to produce hand- 
fruit in October and November. : e 

| Sowing Turneps. | OY 


* 


- 
- 
- 


This is ſtill a proper time to ſow turneps ſor a late crop. 


But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſe- 


cond week in the month, and there will be no fear of ſuc. 
ceſs; but I would not adviſe to fow the ſeed later than the 
third week in the month, for that which is ſown after that 
time ſeldom. ſucceeds. well. 1 . 

| Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown laſt month. 
To do this work, take advantage of dry days; and let it 
be done before the plants are too far advanced in their 
growth; this work ſhould always be begun when the 
rough leaves of the plants are about the breadth of a man's 
thumb; then the work can be done with expedition and re- 

ularity. 3 ; | 

ö Let the plants be thinned out to the diſtance of about 
fix or eight inches; but for large field turneps cut them 
out almoſt double that diſtance. | 


| * 


2 
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89875 Finest. 3 „ 
Le OK over vines again, both in vineyards and on 

Walls, and let them be once more cleared from all 
uleleſs productions. All ſhoots whatever, that have been 
lately produced either from the old or young wood, muſt + 
now be entirely diſplaced ; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs; and, 
if left, would darken the fruit very much, and greatly re- 


tard its growth and ripening : therefore let all tuch ſhoo 
be rubbed off quite cloſe, r — 


* 


Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, 
all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots; and, where 
they have ſtarted from their places, let them be imme- 
lately faſtened cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, in their pro 
direction. This . ſhould at all times be duly oblerved, 
that every ſhoot and bunch Bf fruit may have an equal ad- 
Vantage of ſun and air to ripen them. | 2 

| — Likewiſe, 
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Like wiſe, examine the fruit; and where the bunches of 


| grapes are entangled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let 


them be reheved ſo that every bunch may hang in its pro- 
per poſition. | 


You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of 
this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, 
and all others that have advanced above the top of the 
wall, ar any way beyond their due bounds. . | 


The Vineyard. 


Deſtroy the weeds between the rows of vines in the 
vineyard, and let them always be cut down as ſoon as they 
appear; and rake the ground, clear the furface from the 
looſe weeds, and all manner of rubbiſh. | 5 
Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vineyards per. 
ſectly clear from weeds and litter, and in clean ſmooth or- 
der, is a very great advantage to the growth and ripening 
of the grapes; and unleſs the ſurface be always kept fo, 
n at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit will 
never ripen perfeRly. 7 el 7 Syd 
A perfect clean ſurface in the vineyard anſwers, in a 
great degree, the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 
beat upon the vines and fruit. 2% 
But, on the contrary,. where weeds are permitted to 
grow, a moiſt vapour ariſes between the rows, and about 
the plants and fruit, which very much retards the growth 
and ripening of the grapes, and prevents their acquiring 
a rich flavour. RET | 


5 | Wall Trees. 


Wall- trees ftill demand attention; particularly peaches, 
nectarines, and ſuch like kinds. 5 | 
Let them be once more carefully looked over, and {ce 
whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in their 
proper places. Where any have been diſplaced by winds 
or other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecure 
and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, 
or project conſiderably from the wall, tet ſuch allo be nailed 
in cloſe and ſecurely. 
To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall 
it is a very great advantage to the fruit; and, beſides, it 
is beneficial to the trees, and always looks decent and 


- apreeable. | ; EY . 
Ere 5 — Likewiſe 


W 
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* Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtrag- | 
gling ſhoots have been lately produced: and let all ſuch 


be now taken. off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood to 
darken the ripening fruit too much from the ſun. 


Cleaning the Borders about Fruit- Trees. 


L et all the fruit-tree borders be now m_ remarkably 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of litter 
to be ſeen upon them, „ 
By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clean ſmoottt 
ſurface throws up a reflection of the ſun's heat en the 
trees, which Certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and 
improves the flavour of the fruit. 


. Fig-Trees. webs: tain | 
Take care of fig-trees ; the figs will now be full grown» - 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require a due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them theie 
true flavour. | | ; : . 
All the ſtrong ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid in 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe 
trees but very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots but 
ſuch as grow directly fore-right on the front ofthe branches: 
lay in all the fair growing ſide ſhoots ; for theſe young 
ſhoots that are now laid in, are to bear the fruit to be 
expected next year; and therefore as theſe trees produce 
their fruit upon none but the year-old ſhoots ; be careful to 
leave enough at this time; for what is not wanted to lay 
in at the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at that time be 
eaſily cut away. „ „ 
But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of 
the ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the 
ſhoots of theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, 9 — they 
are the only bearing wood for next year, and as they 
principally towards their upper ends, ſhortening _ 
would deſtroy the beſt fruitful parts thereof, and thros .__ 
tem into a redundancy of uſeleſs wood the following 2 
ſummer, :- 9 C 2 
Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one ano- 
ther, and ie them be well ſecured, for the wind and 
ran has great power over theſe trees on account of theig * 


bad leaves, 
N : 


8 5 l Budded 


N * — — 
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Budded Trees 


Go over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in July, 
and let all the bandages be looſened. & by RET 
This ſhould always be done in about three weeks, 'but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 
otherwiſe, as the bud will (well, the ſap will * ſtopped 
in its regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be 
pinched, and will ſwell irregularly. | 
© _ Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 
and when there are any ſhoots ſent forth in that place, let 
them be taken off cloſe. N 


| | Budding, Sc. ; 

Budding may ftill be performed; but this muſt be 

done in the beginning, but not later than the middle, 

| 300 this month. See the Nurſery and Fruit-garden for 
| Ys 4 4 : 309 5 


Dgfending Wall-fruit frem Inſed, Gr. 


Continue to defend the choice wall- fruit from inſect: 
and birds. ; n FEE, | 
Birds are to be kept of by fixing up nets before the 
trees of ſuch frait as they would eat. This is a ſure de- 
fence againſt thoſe devourers ;. therefore it will be well 
worth While for ſuch perſons as have nets to fix them up 
before ſome of the choiceſt fruit, particularly grapes, 
figs, and late chernes. . 
Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for theſe 
inſets will devour. the moſt delicate fruit at a ſurpriſing 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havock. Fed 
- The only method to prevent this, is to continue to place 
baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is, 
Jet a quantity of large * be filled with ſugared, cr ho- 
ney water, as adviied laſt. month, and hang three or four 
in cach of the principal trees; this will gaearly protect the 


KRuit: for the ſweetneſs of the water will entice the inſecis 


to neglect it, and they wilt continually hover about the” 
mouth of the phials; numbers will daily creep in to driab, 
and when once they enter not one in an hundred can get 
Qut again. : | 


The 


, 


* 
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Watering and general Care of annual. Plants in Pats, | 


AK E care now of the annual plants in pots; they 
muſt, in dry weather, be well ſupplied with water: 
let them be watered at leaſt three or four times a week: 
but in very hot dry weather they will need watering every. 
day. | CIS | 'K i 
Support ſuch as require it well with handſome ſtakes, . 
and let the ſtalks or. tems of the plants be neatly tied to 
them, according as they advance in height. 

When dead leaves . on theſe pw let them be 
immediately taken off, for nothing looks worſe; and keep 
the pots always very clear from weeds. - REES 


Watering and general 2 are of perennial Plants in Pots. | 


In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 
perennial flower-plants in pots +. _ 

But this muſt be done in general; that is, thoſe plants 
which are paſt flowering will want water as well as thoſe 
which are now blowing, and ſuch as are ſtill to bloom. 

Take care now of all ſuch N plants in pots as 
have done blowing; let the ſtalks, when the flowers de- 
cay, be immediately. cut down; looſen the earth in the 
wp of the pot; take ſome out, replace it with the ſame 
quantity of new, and then ſet the pots in a ſhady place for 
the remainder: of the ſummer... 15 5 


6 Propagate fibrous rooted Plants. | Y 


| Now is the proper time to enereaſe many of the double- 
flowered and other deſirable fibrous-rooted plants done 
towering,. by flipping and parting the roots; and the 
proper time to begin to do it is about the middle or latter 
end of the month. | ; . 
Many ſorts may now be encreaſed by that method; par- 

ticularly the double roſe-campion and catchfly, double 
ſcarlet lychnis and double rocket; alſo the double rag- 
Zed robin, batchelor's button, gentianella, polyanthuſes, 
auriculas, and ſeveral other ſuch like kinds of-fibrous-root-- 


ed perennials, | 
| 8.65 4 
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The method 1s this: where the plants have grown 
into large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up 
entirely out of the earth; then let it be parted, or divided 
into as many ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee convenient, 
but not into very ſmall ſets; but in parting them, take 
care to do it in ſuch a manner as every plant or ſlip ſo ſe- 
parated may be properly furniſhed with roots. | 
When the root is thus parted into ſeveral ſlips or dif. 
tinct plants, let every ſuch ſlip or plant be trimmed ; by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 
pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other 
Farts as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, and then plant them. 
They muſt be planted in a ſhady border, or where they 
can be occaſionally ſhaded with mats. Let them be ſet 
- _ abcut fix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about them, 
and give them ſome water. | 
Let the wateringsbe occaſionally repeated, till the plants 
are rooted, and alſo during the ſummer. - | 
[Theſe will all take root in a very ſhort time, get ſtrength 
and make tolerable good plants by the latter end of Oclo- 
ber and November: at that time, or in the ſpring, they 
may. be taken up with balls, and planted ſome in pots, 
and the reft into borders. They will all blow next 
fummer, x OG 
| _ Saxifrape. 
This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxifrage. 
The double white ſaxifrage flowers in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
and makes a beautiful appearance. 

They are eaſily propagated by ſmall off-ſets from the 
roots, which they produce vleneiffilly : they are generally. 
planted in pots, but may alfa be planted in the borders 
or beds, planting ſeveral of its fmall roots in a place that 
the flowers may come up in bunches ; otherwiſe they will 
make but little ſhew. | | al 1 

The pyramidal. faxifrage makes a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance. when in bloom; it is propagated by off-ſets, 
which ariſe from the ſides of the plants, and they may 
now be taken off, and either planted in borders or pots, 

and will flower next year. e „ 


| Auricula Plants, 
The auricula plants in pots ſhould, ſome time in this 
month, be ſhifted into freſh earth, ; 


Gs. hk * 


For 


* 


* 
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For that purpoſe, provide a quantity of freſh light com- 
oft ; let this be ſifted, or otherwiſe broken * (mall 
5 the hands, and then be laid ready. 
Then pick off all decayed leaves of the plants; worn the 
lants out: of the pots, trim away ſome of the earth from 
its roots, or if old plants clear away the earth; cut off any 


. decayed part at bottom of the main root, and let the ex- 


C. treme fibres be trimmed : this done, fill the pots nearly with 
by new compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in the middle, 
8, eloſe the earth well about each, and fill up the pots pro- 
er perly with more compoſt, 
When the whole are thus planted, let them be mode: * 
ey rately watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade 
{et them occaſionally from the ſun, with mats, and water 
m, them in dry weather till the plants have taken root. 
Plant: off-ſets of auriculas ; if any are produced on the 
ns - old plants, they may now be detached and PR See 
May. I 
oth ; Seedling Auriculas, & Co 
Jo- The ſeedling auriculas and pelyanthuſes, ſhould now, 
hey where it was omitted laſt month, be Prices out trom the - 
ots, ſeed- bed. 
next Dig for them a bed or border in a ſheltered ſituation 4 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to- 
cloſe the earth very well about them, and give them a mo- 
derate watering. 
ſon, The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
be repeated moderately every other day till "th paged | 
| the have taken freſh root. 
yy | | Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. 2 
chat This is a good time to ſow auricula ſeed; and it will 
vill alſo be Proper to ſow the ſeed of polyanthuſes. 5 1 
£6: BY Theſe ſeeds may either be ſowed in a border of light 
1 ap- earth, or in boxes, or large wide pots, &c. for that pur- 
- ſets, poſe ; if the latter, fill ſome pots or boxes with light 
may earth about the middle or latter end of the month. Let 
po, the ſeeds be ſown pretty thick, and cover them about a 
| Quarter of an inch deep. | 
The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet wh only the 
morning ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next 
in this Ys and then * removed where they can have the 
5 fun. 


— 


For 9 Aba | The 
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The auricula ſeed will probably not grow before the 

ſſpring, but the 1 will then come up earlier and 

ſtronger than thoſe ſown at that ſeaſon. 8 | 
But the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 

feaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit to 

plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time to 

: mu ſtrong, ſo as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers the 

ipring after. | 


= —_— w_> —— —— —— — —— 
——ä—— — — — — — OR <a . —— —— 


| Carnation Layers... 

 - Carnation layers, that have been layed five or fix weeks, 
will be well rooted; . and ſhould be cut from the old root, 
and planted into beds or pots. . 5 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to plant a parcel of the beſt plants in 
ſmall pots, partieularly ſome of the choiceſt kinds. 

For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or halfpenny 
pots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then 
take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off the 
bottom of the ſtalk or root, cloſe to the ſlit part or gaſh: 
which was made in laying ; then plant one layer in each 
pot, and immediately give a little water. 

Then ſet all the pots in a ſhady ſituation, and give water 
as oecaſion requires till the plants have all fairly taken 

- "rQ0t. | 
When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open ſituation, and remain there 
until the latter end of October, when it is adviſeable that 
a raiſed bed of dry compoſt be prepared, the breadth and 
length of a common garden- frame; the bed muſt be pre- 
pared with ſome dry and light earth, and a quantity of 
coal-aſhes, or ſand, &c. mixing all well together, and 
raiſed at leaft four inches above the common level of the 
round: when thus prepared, put on the frame, then, at 
the above time (October) plunge the pots to their rims in 
the bed, as cloſe together as can be; for here the 7 
are to remain all winter, and to be defended in bad wea- 
ther with the glaſſes, &c. | | 
But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 
ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly in 
mild and dry weather. | 1 5 | 
Note, where frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 
may, at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared as 
above: then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; and of 


R 


ing ſome good thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe 


be drawn, over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad- 
weather. | 2 9 75 


By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- 
ſerves the plants more ſecurely from froſt; for it then cannot 
enter ſo eaſily at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in this bed, and in the ſame 

ts, till the latter end of February, or the firſt week in 
March ; they are then to be turned out with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted into the large pots where 
they are to blow, See February and March. 2 

But the common carnation layers, that are intended to 
be planted in the borders, ſhould be managed in this“ 


WAN... d . 3 
When the layers are all well - rooted, they are then to“ 


be * from the old plant, trimmed as above di- 


rected, and planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let 
them be ſet about ſix inches diſtance every way from one 
another, and directly watered, and the waterings muſt be 
occaſionally repeated, and the plants muſt be ſhaded from 
the mid-day ſun till well ee 5 „ 
The layers are to remain in this bed or border until 
October; by that time they will have gotten ſtrength; and 


may then be tranſplanted into the borders. 


Laying Carnations. * 
This is fill a proper time to lay carnations and double: 


| ſweet- williams; but this muſt be done in the beginning of 


the montn. I | 
Take off all ſuch: layers of double ſweet-williams as 
were layed five or fix. weeks ago, and manage them as di- 
rected for the carnations. To | 


Plant out Pink Pipings, Ce. 

When the pink pipings or cuttings, planted in June, 
ae well —.— 8 in —_— let them be 
thinned out and planted in three or four feet-wide beds, 
m rows fix inches aſunder, and give proper waterings 3 
the reſt will be fit to plant out next month, and they will 
all acquire proper ſtrength for flowering moderately the 


following year, but in greater perfection the ſecond ſum- 
mer 0 See June. 


They will obtain a good buſhy growth by the end of 


Odober, when, or in November, or the following ſprings 
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_- ſome of the 8 may be tranſplanted with aeg into 
the borders, &c. , 


Sow Seeds of 8 F Ls: ; 
Now ſow ſeeds of bulbous' flower-roots, to obtain new 
varieties. The proper time to do this, is ſome time be. 
tween the twentieth and laſt day of the month. OO 
The forts proper to be ſown are, tulips, hyacinths, nar. 
ciſſus, iris, crown imperials, fritillarias, and hlies, the 


1 ſeeds of martagons, crocuſes, and other bulbs. 


Theſe ſeeds may be fown either in beds or in boxes, &c, 
The convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be re- 
moved readily to a different ſituation as the ſeaſon re- 
quires. The boxes for this purpoſe muſt be about fifteen 
or eighteen inches broad, and ten or twelye deep, or large 
wide pots. 
They muſt be filled within an inch and an half of the 
top, with fine light earth, making the top ſmooth ; then 
ſow the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with ſifted earth about half an inch deep. 
The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a noir 
| ſhady ſituation ; and, if the weather proves dry, muſt beat 
times lightly watered : they are to ſtand there till the latter 
end of September, and then be removed to a warm part of 
the garden in the full ſun, 
But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be ſown in 
beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The 
beds muſt be prepared in a dry warm ſituation, ana ſhould 
be about three feet broad. 
The boxes, &c. or beds maſt be defended 3 in winter from 
| ſeyere froſts and great ſnows; and this is to be done by Jay- 
ing dry litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, or 


on the ſurface of the beds. 


The plants will begin to 8 about the latter end | 
next March, and muſt be then kept clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather refreſhed pretty oft ten with water, 

; In June or july their leaves will decay, and then the 
ſurface of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and lit- 
ter, and about half an inch of freſh earth ſtrewed over the 
ſurface of the box or bed. 

Thus let them remain till the ſame time the ſecond 
ſummer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant them. 

. Then at that time, prepare, a bed or two in a clean dry- 

lying ſpot, and where the earth! is Tight, and each bed to 

be three feet broad. — Aan 
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Then take up the roots out of the ſeed-bed, and im- 


mediately plant them into the beds prepared for them; 


let them be placed in rows four inches aſunder. 
The moit ready method will be to draw neat 


C 


1 


drills with 


a {mall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 
place the roots in the drills an inch or two diſtance ; or if 
very ſmall, may be ſcattered thinly along the drillss and 
draw the earth over them the depth of two inches. 
The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to be 
removed again, and mult then be ſet three or four inches 
each way apart. | 1 KEN: 
Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated every ſummer till 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfe& flowering ; obſerving, 


at each removal, to allow more and more room. 


When they are brought to a condition of dowering x they 
are then to be managed as the other old roots. 


But it will be ſeveral years before ſome of the roots 
arrive to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never 
begin to ſhew a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year; but 
the advantage of railing this and other choice bulbs from 
ſeed, is, that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering 
| Bate, and begin to break into ſtripes or variegations, there 

will every year appear among them many new flowers... 


This is the advantage of raifing them from ſeed ; and 


likewile among the new flowers, there will ſometimes be 


ſome that greatly excel, by the luſtre of colour tinges, and 


regularity of ſtripes, &c. 


Sau Anemone Seeds, Cc. 


Sow anoade ſeed, and the ſeed of ranunculaſes, | and 


ſpring cyclamens. | 
It will be moſt adviſeable to ſow theſe ſeeds 


* 


in boxes or large wide-mouthed pots. 


The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very ligb 


6 * 


principally 


earth; the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon pretty thick, 


and covered lightly with fifted earth, not more than 


quarter of an inch deep. 


2 
— 
— 


The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds and plants are, 
both before and when they are come up, to be managed as 


\ore directed in the management of the ſeedling bulbs. 


Remove 
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Let the ſhears for this purpoſe be ground very ſharp at 


the . that you may be able to cut the ſides and top 
perfectly neat. 


But this ought to be done in moiſt weather, if poſſible, 
particularly the cutting in the ſides, &c. of the thrift edg- 
ings, as if too cloſely trimmed in a dry hot ſeaſon, they are 
apt, ſoon after, to aſſume a withered diſagreeable ap- 
pearance. f 2 N 
1 Mow Graſs, 

+ Continue to mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let this 
be done once a week or thereabouts. 

Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 
and this is almoſt as neceſſary to be done as mowing, to 

keep the graſs perfectly clean and neat, and the work of 
"mowing can alſo be thereby effected with much greater 
eaſe and expedition; as alſo more cloſe and evenly per- 
Formed. © a a dür BK Eg” 

- In mowing of garden s, take always opportunity 
of dewy Sh 3 Thats or 201 weather, while the graſs is 
wet; for ſhort graſs cannot be mowed with any tolerable 


difpatch and exactneſs when dry. 
| | | Gravel-Walks, 


SGravel-walks ſhould always be kept very clear from 
weeds and litter ; and theſe walks ſhould .be duly rolled, 
at leaſt twice a week. : 


Borders. 
The borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear from 


weeds, and always exceeding neat, = Rh 2 ; 
Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with 

24, ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and cut up any 

weeds that appear. . | ; 
After this they ſhould be raked over neatly, drawing 


off all weeds and litter, and the ſurface ſhould be left clean 
and ſmoo t. | 7 


| . Flower Plants. 

Look over all the plants in the borders or other parts 
of this garden; and where there are any branches that 
adyance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be 


cut off cloſe, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem . 


* 


the bottom, 
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Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere with each 


other, they ſhould be ſhortened, fo that every plant may 
{and ſingle. : 


Flowers always appear beſt when they ſtand clear of one 


another. | | x 
Take off all withered leaves, and let the main ſtems of 
the lowers be well ſupported with ſtakes m an upright 
direction. . a | . 235 209% 
Where any ſhoots hang dangling, cut them off near the 
ſem of the plant. | | 
Where French and African marigolds, chryſanthe- 


mums, or other ſtrong branching annual flowers, produce 


rambling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhould be trimmed. 
up to eight, ten, or twelve inches from the ſurface. 

This will cauſe them to form handſome and re- 
gular heads, and will ſhew themſelves to, greater advan- 
tage than if the branches were permitted to ſpread near 


Gather Flower Sed. 


Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe, in a 
dry day; ſpread them on mats to dry in an airy. place 
where the ſun can come. 34 

When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, 
and put them in paper or canvas bags, or into boxes, till: 
the ſeaſon for ſowing them, 


Planting autumnal Bulbs. 


Plant autumnal flowering bulbs, if any are now out of 
ground, ſuch as colchicums, autumnal nareiſſus, amaryllis, 
and autumn crocus, &c. planting them in beds or borders 
ef light earth; they will blow the end of this, and next 


month, and October. 


f 


TuE NURSERY. 


Deftroy Weeds. 


3 advantage of dry days to deſtroy the weeds 
1 between the rows of young trees and ſhrubs of all 
kinds, Let this always be done in due time, before the 

weeds grow to any conſiderable fize. 1 "rh: 

FI A | or 
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© "For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it 
will require double labour to cut them down; and large 
weeds, when they are cut, will, if not raked off the 


ground, or well ſhaken about, many of them take Rv 
and grow up again, | Y | 


| Weed and water Seedlings. | 


Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould alſo now be 
kept perfectly free from weeds ; for theſe, if permitted to 
grow in ſeed-beds, would do much damage. BS 2 

In very dry and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to 
wWater the beds and pots of ſmall, young, tender ſeedling” 
0e and it will at this time be a great advantage to the 
plants. a6 | | 
' | Likewiſe often water all plants in pots. 


AB: 


* 


Trim Evergreen. 
Now is a good time to trim evergreens and ſuch other 
ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery. In doing this, obſerve 
to take out vigorous ſhoots, or ſhorten them ſo as to form 


a more regular head. | 
Foreft Trees. 


When foreſt trees have made any vigorous ſhoots from 
their ſtems near the roots, it will be proper to cut ſuch 
ſhoots off cloſe. 5 | 


_ Tranſplanting. | 
In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a 
little moiſt and cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 
pines, and firs, from the boxes and beds where they were 
ſown. bs ; 
It is now to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it is 
not meant to make a general tranſplanting ; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed-bed, it will be 
proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not ſtand to ſpoil 
one another. In doing this work, you are to obſerve the 
fame method as mentioned laſt month. | 


Preparing Ground for Tran/planting. 


| The ground, where a new plantation is to be made in 
autumn, ſhould ncw be kept clear from large weeds ; and 
if there be any now of large growth advancing to ſeed, 
- hoe them up, and rake them off the ground, and carry 


them away. LE — 


. = N 
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Towards the end of this month, it will be time to begin 


t to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be planted in 
e autumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs ; and in order 
e that the ground may be better improved by the rains, ſun, 
, and de w, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to lay it up in 
| | rough ridges, | 2 . | 
| | Budding, © © x IP 
de Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three 
to weeks or a month, and let the baſs be untied, that the 


arts about the bud may not be pinched, 

Budding may alſo ſtill be performed, but it muſt be done 
in the beginning or middle of the month at fartheſt, other- 
wiſe it will not ſucceed. | 5 3 


a Cherry and Plum Stones. | SIM 
Preſerve ERerry plum' tones, &c. for ſowing, to raiſe 
focks for budding and grafting. 2 5 


. 
ad a AY ai 
ñ—g8ñ—ꝑ V 1 18 r all. * 
_ 
* of 
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Tur Gxzzn Hovss. 
' Green-Houſe Shrubs, 


Ne let all ſuch green houſe ſhrubs, &c. as are in want 
of larger pots, or a refreſhment of new earth, be 


for doing that work. | 
For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 
ſome proper-ſized pots or tubs; theſe being ready, let ſuch 


then trim off thoſe matted and mouldy roots which ſpread 


about the ſurface of the ball, and trim away part of the 
old earth. 


Then having put in a little freſh earth in the new pots, 
ſet one plant in each, and fill it up properly with the new 
compoſt, and give a moderate watering ;z ſo proceed with 


winds, | 


| Shift ſucculent Plants. 


| This is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of ſuc- 
*ulent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphorbiums, 


EN-Ho us. h 40% 


ſhifted, this being as good a time as any in the whole year 


plants be taken up out of their pots with the balls whole, 


hers, and remove the pots or tubs where the plants can be 
ſhaded ſomewhat from the ſun, and ſhelterd from violent 


. ſedums,” 


them moderately. -. 


q ——— — L — 
„ 


— 
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ſedums, aloes, and every other ſort. Let this be done in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month. : po 


Take them out of the pots, and pull away a great part 
of the old earth with care from the ball, and trim the 
ſtraggling fibres of the root; ſet the plants immediately 
into-the new pots, fill it up equally round with new light 
compoſt, and directly give each a little water. 
Then ſet the pots in a ſhady place, and the plants will 


ſoon take root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed. 


in a garden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to 
protect the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould hap. 
pen before they take root. * 
If theſe plants are ſhifted- at the beginning of the 


month, they will have fixed themſelves again tolerably 
well by the end of the month. 3 


1 


Be ſure let all theſe ſucculent plants be planted in very 
ght dry earth; ſandy or any dry light compoſt is alſo 
eligible, on account of the great humidity of theſe kinds 
of plants. 7 2 . 
Propagate Alves, &c. | 
The firſt or ſecond week of this month is a proper time 


to flip or detach ſuckers or off-ſets of aloes, and other ſuc- 


culents from the old plants, to propagate them. F 
- Theſe ſlips or off-ſets are to be planted fingly, in ſmall 
pots; the pats muſt be filled with ſome very light dry com- 
poſt. Theſe being ready, plant one in each pot, and cloſe 
the earth firmly about the body of the plants, and water 


— 


When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be de- 


fended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let them 


have now and then a moderate refreſhment of water; thus 
the plants. will be rooted in a ſhort time. | 


WY” atering, | 


Do not forget in dry weather to give water to all the 
ts and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other 
green-houſe plants ; and let this be always given in due 
time, before the earth in the pot or tub becomes too dry. 
But take particular care of the orange-trees, and do 


not let them want for moiſture, otherwiſe the fruit lately 
ſet will drop off. | 


Fre 


. 
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| © Proftpearthings \ e N 
To orange and lemon- trees, it would be a great ad- 


nage to. add a little freſh earth to, che top of the tubs 

y or pots, provided it was not done in any of the former 

t months during the ſummer. | 3 . 

nun doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots 

ll ſhould be 1 . almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 

d being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the 

0 tub filled up again with freſh rich earth, ' © 

p- When this is done let every tub or pot have a moderate 

— watering; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots. 

he This ſhould be done in the beginning of the month; -. 

ly WW 2nd it is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, that, if neglected 
| before, the doing of it ſhould not be omitted now. b 

Ty — "ut 4 


ds Inoculate Orange Trees: 


Inoculate orange-trees, for this is the only proper ſea- 
ſon to perform that operation on theſe trees, but it muſt 
be done in the firſt or at fartheſt in the ſecond week in the 
month. The proper ſtocks to bid theſe upon, is ſuch as 
are raiſed from the kernels of the ſame ſort of fruit, See 
the Green-houſe for March, April, Zane and July. | 


* 


„— — 
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THE HEOoT- HOUSE. 


Giving Air and Water. ee” 
ONTINUE to admit a large portion of freſh- air 
into the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the 
pants in general in this department; obſerving the rules 
f as in June and July, &c. 3 | 
Likewiſe, let all* the plants. have water pretty freely 
ll the two or three times a bs "Dot July. EY : 


other * ONS. 
n due ä <4. Pine-apple Plants. - r 
Me The pine-apple plants, which are to bear the fruit to 
lach be expeted next year, ſhould now, where it was not 

late! e 


aſt month, be ſhifted into the large pots, where 
they are finally to remain to fruit. | 7 55 
Fil ä Let 
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The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be thoſe called twenty - 
fours, or fixteens. | « ES E | 
| Let this ſhifting be done, if poſſible, in the firſt or fe. © 
_ . - cond week in the month, that they may have time to 
make new roots, and eſtabliſh themſelves in a free'growth 
October, ready for being placed in a new bark- bed in 
e fruiting-houſe, where they are to remain to fruit. 
In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quan. 
tity of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; or any lightim 
rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared compoſt 
of rich kitchen- \ earth, freſh light loam, and a por. | 
tion of thoroughly rotten dung, all worked up together 


= in a ridge, expoſed in the full fun and air, ſome months 
= 2” it will be the moſt eligible ſoil for theſe 
—_ plants. op eee 
= | The corth; Jing ready, then bring the new pots for 
i - the reception of the plants, and put as much of the new 
earth into each pot as will cover the bottom three or four 
" Inches deep, and then take the pots of plants one by one 
out of the bed, and with care ſhake out each plant with - 
its ball entire; and placing it in the new pot, fill up 
_the vacancy with freſh earth, and immediately give a 
moderate . OE: 
When all is planted, let the bark-bed be ſtirred up 
| with a fork to the bottom; at the ſame time let a good 
233 — of new tan be thrown in, and fork up both well 
ether. | 
9 f his being done, let the pots immediately be plunged 
again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then witk 
ß -- . . 


JJ >. ANT FI, 58 ON 
| Lake care of the pine-apple plants which are now in 
| fruit; they. will now and then require ſome water, but 
: this muſt not be given in large quantities. A | 

he careful, as obſerved laſt month, that according 2s 

the fruit arrives to maturity, to gather them before too 


ripe. . See July. FRE ig 
; 8 n Pines. | 
The pine-apples will now ripen apace; therefore take 
care, according as the fruit is cut, to obſerve, that where 
ſuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from, are not fur- 
niſhed with ſuckers for an encreaſe of new plants, they 
mould now be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote 
their producing fnch,. _ „3 This 


, 
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This is now to be managed in ll 
laſt month; and the ſuckers are alſo to he region accord-.- 
ing to the method there mentioned. 

ikewiſe. take care of the crowns 7 8 the top of the 
. pine apples; theſe, alſo ſerve for propagation: when the 
i fruit has been ſerved at'table, the crown ſhould be taken 7 
in er vich a gentle twiſt, and this ſhould: be returned, in 
order to be planted. 


in the former month. 


8 E T Me RE 


| Fu to be done in the KiTcHEN GARDEN. 
IF? 7 of enraral Sarto, 


TRHIS is now the ſeaſon to begin ts r 
T for making muſhroom- beds. oY os * 


dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, . 
it will de proper to provide a dee uantity, ready 


for that purpoſe ; taking the lon tter and 
dung togethes, and the whole we | intermixell ſhare. | 


But before you work the OE, up in a bed, it mould 


over ; this 1s generally effected in a fortnight or three 
weeks time, or thereabouts, it will then be in right or- 
der, and you may proceed to make the bed. 


ſufficient quantity of good muſhroom ſpawn : this is a 


ſpawn contains the plants in embryo, | 


or melon, or other decayed dung hot- beds; it is alſe 
often to be met with in dung-hills, which have lain fix 
or eight months or more; ſpawn is alſo to be found in paſ- 
ure fields, and ſhould be ſearched for in thoſe places 
Where you ſos muſhrooms = Sealy 3 but I generally 


prefer. 


The management of the crowns. now ale the fame as. „ 


Theſe beds ſhonld be made of the belt Wart horſe Rable” | 


be toſſed up together in a heap till the firſt great heat is 


But before you make the bed it is proper to provide a | 


his is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber: 


material articles and a proper quantity muſt be procured 
w plant into the bed to produce the muſhrooms, for this 


- 


« 8 


＋ 


% 


| 
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prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old hot-beds 
I have often found excellent ſpawn in the farmer's | 
Aung- hills; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled up in large 
heaps in the lanes, or on commons near their fields; and 
you will generally find it moſt of all in thoſe dung-heaßs 
which conſiſt chiefly of horſe-ſtable dung, obſerving to 
ſearch in ſuch as appear to have laid for ſeveral months; 
and may alſo often find fine ftrong ſpawn in horſe-mill 
tracks, where horſes are employed conftantly under ſhel- 
ter in turning mills, &c. or in ſtable - yards, where horſe- 
dung has lain ſome conſiderable time in the dry. - 
Spawn is commonly found in ſearching, as above, in 
lumps of dry rotten dung ; is a white fibrous ſubſtance, 
running and ſpreading itſelf in the ſaid lumps of dry 
rotten dung, appearing of a white ſtringy or filamen- 
toſe nature, and if of the true ſort, has exactly the ſmell 
of a-muſhroom, > - W-\ = 5 IJ IS) 
Let theſe lamps be taken up carefully, dung and fpawn 
together, obſerving to preſerve the pieces as entire as + 
poſſible, Iaying them at the ſame time in a wheel-barrow, 
odr baſket with the ſame care; when you have gathered 
enough for your purpoſe,. let the lumps. be laid in a dry 
bye W 4 d covered with ſome dry litter till the bed 1s 
2 Bac if the pieces of ſpawn are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place, where 
they may dry leiſurely ; then cover them as above. 

. 7 have been obliged often to buy my ſpawn of the 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but 
particularly thoſe called the Neat-houſe gardeners near 

Chelſea, alſo about Lr and places adjacent; where 
many of the gardeners labourers £0 about at this ſeaſon 

and colle@ great quantities for ſale. It may, if cloſely 

packed up in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a great di. 
ſtance. ' I have mote than once ſent it above an hundred 
. Co i Tt 
It is fold. from about five to eight or ten ſhil/ings per 
„ 0 inretcs 5 TEE Trig £4 
When you have obtained the ſpawn, you may then be- 
gin to make the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right con- 


A ol 


= dition for that. urpoſe. . | : 
- Chooſe a Fs either in the melon-ground, to 251 | 
the bed on, or on an other dry ſheltered ſituation; 5 


' 


do its ſubſtance and extent, before you put in the f vn. 
2 
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the bed may be made either wholly upon the ſurface pf the 


* 


ground, or in a ſhallow trench only fix inches deep: and 
the width and length of the bed, and the excavated earth 

ol the trench will ſerve to earth it 
Mark out on the ground the width and length of the 


bed, which muſt be four or five feet wide, and as long as yo 


mall think convenient, from fifteen or twenty to fifty feet, 
or more, according to the quantity yo intend to 4 
and is to be made ridge-ways, like. the roof of an tisuſe, 
about fout ſest hig bd regs wil viate |. 
Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of. the bed to 
the full extent: and, as you advance in height, to draw 
both fides in gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, 
as it were, to nothing at the top „ 
As you proceed in making the bed, obſerve to Nate 
and mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, but | 
beat it down firmly with the fork, and permit the Whole 
to ſettle gradually. of itſelf. ; Y' 57 „ de f 
Thus let the bed be carried on till you have raiſed it to 
the height of, at leaſt, three feet and a half, or four feet 
high, finiſhing the whole in the form of a ridge of a 
houſe, as aforeſaid. 7 126113 251920 - 
Having made the bed, you muſt let it remain ut at 
leaſt a fortnight, or three weeks or a month, a 


— 


or at leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate; 
bed will be very warm in a day or two after it is made, 
and will continue ſo for many days; and if the ſpawn was 
to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would: be entirely 
deſtroyed ; therefore have two or three long ſticks thraft - 
down into the dung, to pull up occaſionally to try the heat; 
which be ſure let be- quite mild, reduced to à very lo, 
warmth, before you venture the ſpawn in: ſor this is very 
_ impatient both of too much beat and copious 
moiſture. ert W QT cr048 24-40 
Remember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould : 
happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſ % 
to cover the whole a good thickneſs ab dhe top with long. 
try litter, for much wet would ſpoil the bed. 8 
When the bed is in a due condition, let tlie ſpawn bs 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it, in rows lengths 
I of the bed, obſerving to begin the fürſt row: wWichin 
about fix inches of the bottom. r 3: TY 


_ 


7 


1 * 
* 
* 1 
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Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving te 
put them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let them 


be put in about five or fix inches aſunder; when you have 
finiſhed one row, begin another fix or eight inches from 
the firſt, and fo proceed till you have planted the whole. 


Wben this is done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
8 FR by beating the dung gently with the back 
.of 1 | FFF 

Then let every part of the bed be covered with ſome 


rich dry earth about an inch and a half thick; let this alſo 


be made quite ſmooth by uſing the ſpade as above. 
Then let the whole be covered with ſome elean and dry 


Kraw, or dry long ſtable litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to 


Keep out the wet and cold; obſerving, however, if you 
have any doubt of the bed recovering a vigorous heat agai 


ſioon after being ſpawned and cloſely earthed over, which 
| © confines the heat and Rot ſteam; you may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickneſs at firſt, or not at all for 


2 fewdays or a week or fortnight, if a 


y ſubſtantial bed, 
and the weather is dry, but if rain falls, defend it above with 
the ſtraw, or dry long horſe - ſtable litter; for if the bed is 
ſuffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is loſt, ſo 


delicate is the ſpawn ; and requires therefore the greateſt 


precautions in 


| firſt ſetting off, being careful, however, 
agreeable to the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over 


zn due time with itter, the full thickneſs above-menti. 


oned; which muſt be continued conſtantly over the bed in 


all weathers, night and day; and managed as below; 


When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering; 


and if you at any time find that the wet has. penetrated 


through to the bed, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and lay 


| ſome freſh'on next the ſurface. 


During the winter ſeaſon, the bed muſt be kept entirely 


free from moiſture, and be conſtantly covered, night and 


day, as above, both to defend it from wet and cold; and 


in time of heavy rains, ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the 


depth of covering ſhould be augmented with more dry 
raw, and over this ſome mats or canvas cloth. 


Or, aſter the bed has been ſpawned and covered 
ſome conſiderable time, and the mu do not ſeem 


90 come freely; or that the warmth of the bed a 
ſpent, may remove the covering, and apply next e bed 


2 A quantity of warm, dry, horſe-ſtable litter, near 3 foot 


wall pro- 
_ mote 


* 


and other dry litter over that ; and this 
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pt. . | 

AQ mote a freſh moderate heat in the bed, and prove very 
beneficial. f Wi #2, 2 | 

hem WW But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 

- hy have the covering of litter taken off during the time of a 

* moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may now 

le. FT IL * 


and then have little ſprinklings of water. 5 

Theſe beds, if properly made, and taken care of as 
above, will begin to produce plenty of good. muſhrooms 
in five or fix weeks, or thereabouts; and will continue = 0 
ſometimes bearing for ſeveral months, | ras 

The ſpawn, when it begins to run, 3 itſelf very 
faſt every way, and the plants will riſe all over the bed. 

But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield 
any plants till two, three or four months after it ies 
made; but when that happens, you ſhould not 3 * 
for ſuch a bed, after it begins, often produces abun- 

dance of fine muſhrooms, and continues to do ſo a long 

| 4 time, | ' > 3 * 7 As 

You muſt remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 1 
8 and you pull it to pieces, to ſave all the _ 
freſh ſpawn to plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keep 

good for ſeveral months, provided you keep it in a dry 
warm place, and cover it with dry litter. EAN 

I have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawns on the 
late made cucumber ridges ; that is, thoſe made in April 
and May, and, in a month or two after, introduced the 
pieces along the top edges of the bed into the earth, where 
it has ſucceeded and produced a great number of muſh- 
rooms in September and October; obſerving, when you 
expect them to appear, to cover the places with litter. 
dee my Treatiſe on the Garden [+> (brat 

| © © Planting and fowing Lettuces. 

The different ſorts of lettuces which were ſown in Au- 
guſt for autumn, winter, and ſpring uſe, ſhould be planted 
out at different times of this month into the deds and bor. 
ders where they are to remain. Wks 

Let ſome good rich light ground be digged for eack 
of theſe crops ; obſerving, the crop for the fame autumn 
and beginning of winter ſervice, ſhould'be planted out 
me beginning and middle of this month, in any bed or 

der, in rows ten or twelve inches aſunder ; but thoſe 
ef the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the win- 
ter for ſpring ſupply, are to be planted out towards the 
OD — latter 


— 


# $ 
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latter end of this month, in three feet wide beds, in rows 
fix inches diſtance. | e 
Alſo, about the laſt week in the month, dig a warm 
ſouth border under a wall, &c. for a principal ſupply of 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, rake the ſurface 
even and ſmooth : then let ſome of the beſt plants be taken 
up from the ſeed- bed, and pick off broken and decayed 
leaves, and trim the ends of their roots a little, and put 
the plants in rows, ſix inches aſunder by four inches in 
the rows. | | ice? „bie . 
If the plants furvive the winter, one half may be thin. 
ned out regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a more 
open expoſure; the reſt may remain in the border to cab. 
bage early. B 0 
ut obſerve, if no lettuce ſeed was ſown in the third 
or fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, 
as above, you muſt not in that caſe omit. to ſow ſome 
for that purpoſe, ſome time in the firſt week of this 
month, which indeed will be ſoon enough in warm rich 
grounds. ; 5 0 5 1 


Sow Lettuce to plant in Frames for Spring U/e, 


About the middle, or any time between the tenth and 
twentieth of this month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of 
different ſorts to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the 
winter for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. 

- Theſe may be protected in froſty or very wet weather, 
by covering them with glaſſes, and other covering, when 
neceſſary; and if thoſe which are planted in the open bor- 
ders ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to ſupply their 

A FFTTT11„%„ BER, 

2 The beſt lettuces for this purpoſe are the cos, common 
white,.and hardy green cabbage lettuce, brown Dutch and 
Cilicta, but moſt of the firſt-mentioned ſort ; and the ſeed 
ſhould be ſown in a bed or border of rich earth, in 2 


Warm fituation, 


- Planting Lettuces in Frames for Winter Uſe. 

If you deſign to have lettuces in good perſection for the 
table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the latter 
end of this month, prepare one or more beds of rich earth, 
in a part of the garden where the ground is drieſt, and 
lies well to the ſouth ſun. rl 3 


- 


- Raw = Oo 


e 
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cumber or melon frames. 


Kc. you may put the frames over the beds, and cover 


well cabbaged, fit for the table, j in November and Decem- 


Make the beds. the length and width-of one or more cu- ; 


Then let ſome, good plants of the brown Dutch, co8, 4a 
common cabbage lettuce be taken up from Tome tranſ- 
planted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, and 


planted therein, about ſix or eight inches aſander each 
way, and watered... ot 46: 


T7 ,£ 


When the weather begins to grow colds next month}. 


them with the lights occaſionally, and other cavern in 
cold nights, and when the weather is ſeveree 
Theſe, by the above management, will be moderately 


ber, &c. and by planting more in October and beginning 
of November, you will have theſe ſorts of lettuces tolera- 


bly well cabbaged in . and d . * . 
ing fine in red, 


* . 


| r ba ae; | | - 
1 he cauliftower: plants which were ſown in A "will! - 
require to be planted out into a nurſery: bed A t the 2 


middle or twentieth of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared ſor them in en theleered OY 
of the garden, where it lies well to the ſun. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, in the Take manner. 
and obſerve the ſame rules as mentioned the lat month, - 
in the. article of Cauliflowers. 

Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt _ Path the 
b eed-bed, rejeRting ſuch whoſe. ſtems are crooked and 

lack; clear the plants from decayed and 1 
leaves. 

Plant them in rows about three or dent inches afunder, and 
allow near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the 
row, obſerying not to plant them fo deep as to bar. da 
hearts, for that would deſtroy them 

When you have planted the whole, give the — "TH 
little water to ſettle the earth to their roots: obſerving” 
not to apply the, water tog haſtily, ſo as to breal their 
leaves, or waſh the earth into their hearts. | 

Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, 
vou may put on the frame, and alſo the lights; but the 
2 are now to be eontinued only for a few day: s, till che 
Plants have taken row: obſerving el. a Poa” to 

1 a made 


" "+ Th p- 
* b l 
: * 
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made them from the ſun; but when they have got root, 
the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be 

uſed but very little for a month to come, but if there 

mould happen to fall heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be 

Proper to put on the lights, to defend the plants there. 
om; for too much mozſture would prove very preju. 

. eicial to theſe young plants, and would occaſion their 
. _ Hanks to turn black and rot. | | 

When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 

they are to be tranſplanted into other beds; where they are 

to remain all winter; or if not very luxuriant in growth, 
may be continued in the ſame beds, only ſome planted out 
finally under hand-glaſſes, - See the work of October and 
174 +  Michaelmas Canliflowers. a | 
Some of the cauliflowers, which were planted out in 

— for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhew their 
eads about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Loet theſe be encouraged as much as paſſible, by hoein 
between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem of eac 
plant, and keep them clear from . "eu 

If the weather in this month proves dry, form the 

earth like a baſon round each plant, and on water 

therein: this will encourage them to grow y, and 
produce large heads in October and November : for if 


they are ſtinted now for want of moiſture, - their heads will 
de imall at their proper ſeaſon, | | 


* oy 7 | Broccoli. SR nog, Ko 
Tranſplant your laft crop of broceoli the firſt or ſecond 
week of this month, into the place where they are to re- 

main to produce their heads. e 5 


Dig a piece of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm 
Situation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſun- 
der, and obſerve the fame diſtance between the rows, 
which will be ſufficient room for this late plantation. 

- "Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds between the 
' broccoli which were planted out the former months, and 
let the earth be drawn vp round their ſtems. 


Planting late Savoys. 


plant out à late erop of ſavoys the beginning of thi 


month, by way of ſavoy coleworts, or young all 
headed ſavoys towards the ſpri them in 48 


open ſituation half a yard aſunder. 
8 158 * 2 Cabbage 
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FRE Cabbage Plants. 5 


The cabbage plants which were ſown the firſt or ſecond 
week in Auguſt for an early crop next ſummer, ſhould be 


pricked into rl beds. Some of the forwardeſt about 


the beginning, the reſt in the middle or latter end of 
this month. 8 1 a . | 2 * ** 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for them in a ſheltered 
fituation, Let it be well dug, and lay it out in beds three 
feet and a half or four feet wide. | | 
Thin out the plants regularly from the ſeed-bed; _ 
obſerving to take the ſtrongeſt firſt : the ſmalleſt may be 


left in the ſeed-<bed a fortnight longer, 


Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in_ the row, and fix inches between the 


rows; cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave 


the ſurface ſmooth between the plants. 
When you have finiſhed planting give them' ſome wa- 
ter; and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice 


for the firſt week or ten days, by which time the plants will 


have taken good root. 


The firſt or ſecond week in this month you ſhould plant 
out ſome of the forwardeſt of the cabbage colewort plants, 
which were ſown in the latter end of July and in Auguſt, 
into the place where they are to remain both for the autumn 
and winter, and early ſpring ſervice: and in the middle 
and latter end of the month, plant out the reſt for a ge- 
neral ſpring crop. See July, Ke. N 

Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation of new- digged 


* 
F 3 
4 F 

— 


ground, in rows fix or eight inches diſtant in the row ; 


the rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They 
will be fit for uſe, ſome of them in October and November 
of the firſt plantation, the others will ſucceed them in re- 
gular order, both for winter and ſpring ſervice. See 
the work of July. 15 5 | SO SS bo Dos Apes 
Plant out more celery the beginning of this month for 
2 ſucceſſional winter crop, and about the middle and latter 
end of the month plant out for a late winter crop, and 
for ſpring ſupplies, | | . 
e N 2 Pre- 


- 
U 


f 
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ales wa ſome ſhallow trenches for theſe plants where the 
ground is light and drieſt, Let. the trenches be made 
twelve inches wide, five or ſix inches deep, and allow a: © © 
{pace of thirty inches, or three feet between the trenches, 


| Which will be ſufficient for this late crop. See Fuly and 


Auguſt. | | ; 
Trim the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one 
row in each trench. Let the plants be {et about four or 


five inches aſunder in the row, and water them directly. 


" * 4 


. 


9 Earth up Celery. $ 
Earth up the crhbps, of .celery which: are planted Ba 


Encichas, according 23 they. advance iy growths that they 


may be blanched of a proper lengt ng 
. The firſt crops will now be confiderably-advanced, and 
ſhould be earthed up high accordingly. The other crops. 
in proportion to their groẽ tn. | 

Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in 
due time, as you ſee the plants require it. Break the 
earth well, and lay It to the plants with care, ſo as not 
to break the ſtalks, or bury the hearts. e 


| Tie up Endive to blanch. 
Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch it. Let 


| this be done when the weather and plants are dry, ob- 


ſerving to tie up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near their 


full growth: in doing this work you ſhould gather up the 


leaves even in your hand, and tie them together with a 
ſtring of baſe, a little above the middle of each plant. 
| of Job.” Plant. Endive. 174 he 2 | 
Plant out endive the beginning of this month, for a ge- 
neral winter crop; let theſe be planted in a dry ſpot in a 
warm ſituation, allowing them a foot diſtanee each way. 
And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this- 


month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm bor- 


der under a ſouth wall, to remain till December and after 
Chriſtmas : before you begin to blanch it. 


This, if it ſurvives che froſt; will be acceptable. for 
ſallads, and other uſes, in January, February and March. 


$3223 Cargoons. - us 2 
The cardoons will be advanced to a-confiderable be! ght 


by the beginning or middle of this month: you mult then 


begin again to prepare to blanch them higher end, 


” 
\ 
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The - firſt ſte ep towards this work now is, to tie their 
leaves cloſe an 

earth around each plant; for as the plants will be now 
arrived to a great height, and their leaves? will ſpread: 
much, ſo that the earthing cannot be completely done 
till they are tied up, this you muſt do with hay-bands, 
or pliable ropes of ſtraw or dry long litter; obſerving to 
gather the leaves up regularly. together, beginning near 


the bottom, and tie each plant cloſely together as high - 


as you ſhall think proper to earth them, which ſhould be. 
almoſt to their tops by degrees. 


Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it Pak 


about them as high as they are tied; remembring that: 
every plant be earthed ſingly, laying the earth up quite 


round the plant: and at the ſame time obſerving to pat. 


it gently with the back of the ſpade, both to fix at in its 


due place and poſition, and that wet may readily run off. 


Thoſe earthed.up.now. will be fit for uſe in October, 
November, and December, and the two ſucceeding. 


Inter. | 
PET EVEN ET Ms 
The ſpinach zobich: was ſown in Auguſt mould now ber 
cleared, thinned out to proper diſtances. 


This work may be performed either by hand or > ah 


it is not material which, provided. the weeds are deſtroyed, , 
and the plants left regular. 


In dry weather, hoeing them i is the moſt expeditious 


method; but if. the weather is moiſt, it will be-beſt to 
perform that worle by han. 


Let the plants be thinned out ei e 


of four or five inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt ;. 


or the plants may be left cloſer, and thinned out by degrees 


for ay and let the e be perfectly well nn from 
wee 1 


Where ſpinach was notſown laſt month it may Mill be 
done; and ina rich warm foil; will . welt: 


but muſt be done in the beginning of the a 


l 14 
2 8 


. Young Onions. . 
| The winter onions. which were ſown the end of July, 
or towards the middle of Auguft, will now want weed- 
ing; E in R before the weeds gat 


: * 


regular toge ether to admit of landing up- 
0 


months, but in as? of froſt: ws date deen was dry 


% 
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the ſtart of the plants; for, in that caſe, they would do 
the crop much injury, and alſo render it vey trouble. 
ſome to ſeparate the weeds from them. 

This work muſt be e., done by hand, and with 
: great care; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be 

awn out with the weeds : for the onions are not now to 

be thinned, except where they riſe in cluſters. 

Where the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, 
vou may ftill ſow ſome ſeed; there will be a chance of. 
their ſucceeding, particularly Welſh onions; but it muſt 
be 125 che firit week! in the month. 


„ urneps. | 
as the turneps which were ſown the fee month; 
let. this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, 
and of a middle fize, 
Cut the weeds u up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regular, ſix or eight inches diſtant, See. Auguft. 


Small Sallading.. 


' 

Let the different kinds of ſmall fallading be. om 
once a week or fortnight, as you ſee it neceſſary : the ſorts 
Are, creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. 

Thefe feeds may now be ſown in any frep fituation, 
where the earth is light and rich. 

About the middle or end of this month, begin to ſow 
- theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under a ſouth wall, or other 
ence of the ſame aſpect. 

Towards the end of this month, if the weather ſhould | 
_ very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to ſow ſome 

II fallad herbs in frames, and cover them with the 


- lights -occafionally ; or you may ſow them under hand 


or bell-glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor pro- 
greſs if they are not covered in cold weather; ou 
ly in cold nights. 

Theſe plants generally riſe beſt when they are ſown in 
drills; but the drills muſt be very ſhallow, or may be 
ſowed broad - caſt, each very thick, and the ſeed covered 

not more than a quarter of an inch with Bight earth. 
_ _ the ſpring months. | 


Chervil and Cora Sallad. 


| * chervil and corn ſallad the beginning of this 
ayonth, if. not done in Auguſt, for . — and 2 
| 2225 925 
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foring uſe, the former for ſoups, and both of them alſo for 
ſallads. See Auguſt. | | | 
. Gather ripe Seeds, 


Gather ſeeds in dry weather, of ſuch plants as now. 
' ripen, ſuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &c. 
which you muſt well attend to in theſe kinds particu- 
| larly, according as they acquire maturity, and before at- 
tacked by the autumnal rains or milldew, 8 


— 


a — * 
4 
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| | F | 
O over your peaches, neQarines, and other wall- 
trees, and ſee that all'the branches keep firm in 
their proper places; if any be looſe, or project from the 
wall, let them be faſtened up in their due poſition. 
This prevents their being broken by winde; and 
when the whole lies cloſe and regular to the wall, then 
all the fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to 


ripen it; and it alſo appears t and agreeable to the 


E. . 8 18 ! | 
5 any of the ripening fruit are too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced; for if theſe fruits 
= too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely with a full 
your. - | J 5 2h A 
Some ſhade is wers and ſerviceable to all fruit, hut 
when too much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage; and, in that 
caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour, 
But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where 
are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much; 
and, in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 
Kill preſerving a flight covering of leaves over the fruit 


- 


Fines. 


Look over your vines again, to ſee that the grapes en- 
Joy the neceſſary advantage of ſun and air, to promote 
their ripening. | | #3... 24-05 OR 
Where the bunches of grapes are too much ſhaded, let 
| lome af che leaves be taken off; and where any of the bunches 


. * , 
— 
* 
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are too cloſe confined between the branches, or entangled 
with each other, let them be looſened, ſo that each may 
hang fair in their proper: poſition, as obſerved in Auguſt, 
If the vines have produced any late ſhoots in the former 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they would cauſe con- 
fuſion and irregularity, and alſo darken the fruit. | 
EO ee) Deſtroy Waſps and Flies. © ; 
Continue to hang up phials of ſugared or honey water, 
to catch the waſps and ſties which come to eat the choice 
wall-frait. Theſe inſets will: do mach miſchief to the 
grapes, if ſome precaution is not taken to prevent them; 
therefore, beſides the bottles of ſweetened water; let alſo 
ſome ſmall bags made of thin crape or gauze be put over ſome 
of the ſineſt and ripeſt bunches of grapes: Theſe bags 
ſhould be made juſt fo large as: to contain one bunch of 
fruit: this will effectually keep off the inſets, and alſo: 
the birds; the latter will de vour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate, 
if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparroẽws. 
But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing 
nets before the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of fea- 
thers; or- diſcharging a gun or pittol': but the moſt certain 
method to preſerve ſome of your fineſt bunches of fruit 
fttom all devourers, is to bag them as above directed. 
Or, for want of crape- bags, &c. may uſe thoſe of white 
paper, but theſe do not ſucceed fo well, fer the fun is then 
too much excluded from the fruit; and in wet weather, the 
paper being Wetted, it adheres to the bunches and rots 
them; whereas the ſun and air have Free acceſs through 
the crape, and when wet they will very ſoon become dry. 
again; and if wet weather continue, no inconvenience. 
| attends the fruit by means of the bags. She 
_ - Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the choice 
kinds of e for waſps and other inſects generally 
ſwarm about theſe trees, to feed on the fruit. 
"  Yow ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will: 
peck and ſpoil many of the beſt figs. 
| Gather Apples. and Pears. . 


Now begin to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac- 
cording as they are fit; many of the autumn ſorts wil 
be ready to take down towards the middle or latter end of 


the month. 


vill 
| of 


his 
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This work muſt always be done in a perfectly dry day 3 
and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry before'yau 
begin to pull them; and all the fruit which are for keep- 


ing ſhould hang their full time on the trees, but eſpe« 


cially the late autumnal and winter pears and apples. 


oy 


See Oober. © | 


About the latter end of this month, many of the winter 


fruits will be fit to gather ; but if the weather 1s fine, let 


them hang on the trees till October. | 


When the apples 6r pears have hung their full time on 


the trees, they will eaſily quit the wood on being handled; _ 


and when they begin to drop off apace, that is a certain 
ſign of their maturity, and that they may be gathered, 


| dee October. 


Peas for Planting, - 
Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the 
ground where new plantations of fruit trees are to be made. 
If an entire new border is 3 or wall-trees, 25 
it is of importance to add a ſupply of thoroughly 
rotten dun 4 and the ground to be worko to the de 8 of 

at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light dry 


| fail, it would be an advantage to add alfo ſome freſh loam 


from a common or field, &c, but particularly to the places 


1 ” - - 


: a Strawberries. © BE SLE 

Now is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries ; and if 
moiſt weather, it may be done any time int 
but if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 
not to begin that work till the middle, or towards the latter 
end of the month: 7 1313 2 
The ſtrong young runner- plants of the ſame year, taken 
from beds that bear well, are the proper ſets for planting ; 
ſuch as adviſed next month and in June: and 1 any were 
then (June) planted out in nurſery- beds, as there directed, 
they will be now in fine order for this plantation. 

Theſe plants ſhould be allowed book ground; let it be 
well. dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into beds 
four feet broad, allowing alleys between the beds from 
elphteen or twenty inches, to two feet wide, for the conve- 
nience of going in to weed, water, and gather the fruit. 

The plants are to be ſet in rows lengthway the beds; 


the rows to be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and the 


plants 


he month: _ 
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plants to be ſet the ſame diſtance from one another in the 


rows. 


Or they may be planted in borders along the front and 
back of eſpalier- trees, or under walls, hedges, &c. or ſome 
may be planted by way of an edging to borders, or where 
convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſucceed both in 
he ſhade under buſhes, trees, &c. and in a free expoſure, 
but the other ſorts ſhould generally be allowed an open 
funny expoſition. It will be moſt proper to do that work 


in moiſt weather, if poſſible. 


The proper ſorts of ſtrawberries to plant are, 


Thi 


The ſcarlet ſtrawberry, 

J 8 
The large Chili ſtrawberr rx. 
The white and red wood - ſtrawherries. 


The pine- apple ſtrawberry, havin a greeniſh fruit, 
ra 


The Alpine everlaſting, or prolific ſtrawberry, 


$ laſt ſort is remarkable for its fruitfulneſs ; for the 


plants continue to produce fruit from June to November, 
and if ſheltered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, if 


open weather, continue bearing till Chriſtmas, | 
| But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perfection in 
= July, Auguſt, and beginning of September. 
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Planting Hyacinths and Tulip Roots, Cc. 


IN the third or fourth week in this month, it will be 
1 time to begin to plant the choice hyacinth and tulip- 
roots for an early ſpring bloom, | E 
Let the beds for theſe bulbs be digged or trenched one 


or two 


ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the 


ſurface even; and let the beds be three feet and a half, or 
four feet wide, laid moderately rounding, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. $8, 
Then plant the bulbs in rows lengthways the bed, nine 


inches 
nearer 


deep. . 
As, to the method of planting, may either draw drill 
| - With an hoc, placing the bulbs bottom downwards © 


under, and the ſame diftance in the row, but not 
than ſix inches, and from three to four or five inches 


— ron 
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row along each drill, and cover them in with the earth, 
or may be holed in with a trowel, or a thick broad-ended 
dibble ; or with a ſpade or rake, may trim the earth 
evenly off the ſurface of the bed, into the alley, the depth 
required to plant the roots, which then place at the pro- _ 
per diſtance upon the ſurface of the bed, preſſing them a 
ett into the earth; then with the ſpade, caſt the earth 
out of thealley evenly over the roots, the depth as above. 
Any other Latbin roots may likewiſe be planted to- 
wards the middle and end of this month. | 


| Ranunculuſes, e. | i ths 
Now alſo, about the middle or towards the latter end 
of this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ra- 
nunculuſes and anemone roots; and any time after the 
twentieth of the month, to the end of October, is the time 
to plant them, | $i oh aa 
here it is intended to plant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelyes, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a 
half, or four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding z 
that form is more agreeable to the eye. | | 
Let theſe roots be planted not leſs than fix inches dif- - 
tant each way from one another, and two or three inches 


ti? 


dee „ | - e 
The above diſtance is more room than what is gene- 


rally allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots ; but they 


ſhould never be planted cloſer ;. for when the plants ſhoot  - ? 


up in a crouded manner, they draw each other up weak, 

and the flowers never grow ſo large, nor the different va- 
neties ſhew themſelves to ſuch 3 as when they 

ſtand more diſtant, ; - e 


Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Seed. - 

This is till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of anemenes 
and ranunculuſes, where it was not done in Auguſt. «i 
For that purpoſe, fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with 
rich light earth, making the ſurface even ; then-ſcatter on 

the ſeeds pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and cover 
them with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of an 
inch thick. 8 - 3 

The plants will come up in about ſix weeks, or two 
months, when they muſt have a warm, ſunny ſituation, 
mw ſhould be protected in winter, in time of great rain or 


d fro, 
- Abou 


N 
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About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a bed of common earth, and in the 
ſpring following they will flower ; when 'perhaps, they - 
. will afford you ſeveral new flowers that are double, and 
of fine colours, IDs | | 14 
As for the ſingle flowered Kinds, the beſt of them may 
be depoſited in cluſters about the common borders, &c. 


Carnation Layers. 


Take care now of the carnation layers: where there 
are any ſtill remaining on the old plants, let them be 
- tranſplanted fome time before the middle of the month, 
that they may have time to take good root before winters 
The choiceſt kinds of theſe ayers you may plant in 
ſmall pots for the more readily protecting them in winter, 
The layers of the common ſorts you may plant into nur- 
ſery beds, in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
layers may be planred out at once into the borders, or 


where yon intend them to flower. wi 
Where any of the above layers were planted in pots 
or in beds the laſt month, let them now be kept clear 
from weeds ; and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, do not fail 


do water them now and then. See June, July, ke. 
Auricula Plants in Porr. 


Auricula plants in pets demand attention at this time, 
and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted laſt month, to give 
. occaſional waterings; but if they were not then ſhifted, it 
may now be effected. . F 
Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at this time 
very dry, be now and then moderately watered; but if 
there ſhould fall much heavy rain about the end of the 
month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital ſorts 
. occaſionally ; for much wet is rather injurious to theſe 
plants on account of their natural ſucculency. 5 
To protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants in bad 
weather, let the pots, about the latter end of this month, 
or in October, be placed cloſe together in a bed, arched. 
over with hoops, open to the full fun; and when autumnal 
and winter rains, or ſnows, &c. are exceſſive, let ſome 
large thick mats or canvas be drawn over the hoops to 
defend the plants; or the pots may be ſet cloſe together 


* 
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in 2 garden- frame, and the glaſſes put on as occaſion re- 
uires, Which will be more effectual; but let them be 
fally expaſed in all moderate dry weather. 7 
But where there are no ſuch conveniences as above, it 
will in that caſe be proper, at the end of the month, to 
place the pots on a warin-border, and in heavy autumnal 
and winter rains and ſnow, may turn them down on one, 
fide, with the plants towards the ſun, to prevent them re- 
ceiving too much moiſture, _ 2 | 
n Auricula Seed. I . — 
The ſeeds of auricula may ſtill be ſown when not done 
in Auguſt, | | | f 5 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in large wide pots, 2 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and 
rich, and Froken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be ſown 
tolerably chick and covered a quarter of an inch or. 
thereabouts with earth, N ih _ 
The pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid-day” * 
ſan, till toward the end of this-month, and then ſet in a 
warm ſituation, | 4 N 
Theſe auricula plants raiſed from this ſowing, will 
flower the next ſpring twelvemonth. Jah dn 


- 


Digging Beds and Borders, — 


Towards the latter end of this month, begin to dig ſuch 
beds and borders as are vacant, or ſuch where the plants 
have moſtly done flowering, in order to prepare them to 

receive plants and roots in the beginning, or any time 
next month; beſides, by digging the borders at this time, 
it will effectually deſtroy weeds, and they will appear neat 
for a long time. | vis SIG 


7 ranſplant Perennial Plants. 


Tranſplant into borders, towards the. latter end of this 
month, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants wluch were 
lown in the ſpring or the Ee of the ſummer, | 
Theſe may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the 
middle of the month; particularly carnations, pinks, and 
lweet-williams ; and alſo the ſeedling. wall-flowers, ftock 
July flowers, and columbines, with many other ſorts. 
But in trenſplanting the above, or any other perennial 
or biennial plants at this time, it will be proper to take 
| advantage 


"ds 


- advantage of moift weather ; and many of thoſe whick 
were pricked out from the ſeed-bed, into nurſery-beds, 
two or three months ago, may now be readily taken up 
with balls of earth about their roots, and planted in the 
places allotted them. By this praQtice the plants will 
not feel their removal. 3 1 
Sire them, as ſoon as planted, a moderate watering, 
to cloſe the carth properly about the roots. | 


S. wing Seeds of bulbous Flewer Roots, 


I The ſeeds of tulips may ftill be ſown, and alſo the 
ſeeds of hyacinths and crown "x, Ab with the ſeeds of 
fritillarias, and of moſt other bulbs. . 8 
Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in beds or boxes; they will 
"ſucceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and 
broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 
Then ſow the ſeeds Nor melee” on the ſurface, and to · 
_ lerably thick, and cover them with light fifted earth, near 
half an inch deep or thereaboutss | 
Cut Box Edgings. | 
Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 
mer months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as 


poſſible, that the box may have time to recover a little be- 


1 


P lant Box. : 
Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- - 
ings are to be made; but this thould not be done princi- 
pally in any conſiderable extent till towards and f ch the 
middle of the month. SRV | "$18 
Tbere is no time in the year in which box will take 
root better than this; but as ſoon as an edging is planted 
1 be proper to give an hearty watering, See O#e- 
„ &C, - Fm os | Dx | Ts | | 
 _ Likewiſe. where there are edgings of box that have 5 
grown large, thick and clumſey, they may now be | 
taken up and replanted ; obſerving, when the box is for | 
that purpoſe taken up, let a proper 8 of the beſt | 
de ſlipped and trimmed, and immediately planted again, 


ſo as to form a cloſe, low, neat edging, See October, &c. 
This is alſo a good time to repair any former planted 
don edgings where, wanting; therefore, where there « f 
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any gaps or deficiencies, let them now be mended :* the box 

«ll be rooted in a month after planting, and the edgings 

will then appear neat all winter, - Sat ns WD 
For the method of planting theſe edgings in either of 

the above caſes, ſee October. | Ore BETS 


Clip Hedges. - | 


Finiſh clipping all ſuch hedges as ſtill remain untrim © 
ned; and let this be done in the beginning of che 
month, before the ſhoots get too hard. | 
In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have 
the ſhears in perfect good order, that you may be able to 
make both neat and expeditious, work, , Let the fides of 
the hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former 
year's cut, and as ſtraight as poſſible ; for it looks ill” 
to ſee the fides of hedges waved, eſpecially when oc- 
eaſioned by being badly ſhorn or 5 0 and always 
obſerve to thear or train a hedge in ſuch a manner as it 
may run ſomewhat taper from the bottom to the top; for 
the top ſhould never be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the 
28 and take great care to cut the top as even a6 - 
ne. N | ** IS! 0 7 


: - 


| Mow Grafi Walks and Lawns. 


' Mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this be always 
done in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow 
rank, for that not only looks extremely diſagreeable in a 
garden, but when the graſs is ſuffered. to grow) very 
rough, it renders it difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo as 

to make the ſurface look well ; obſerving, at this time, 
| the graſs ſhould now be mowed as cloſe and even as poſ- 
ible, that it may appear agreeable all winter. 2 

Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel walks, or the 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe and neat, e 
The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the ſummer, 
in order to . them perfectly neat, be gone over about 
once every week or fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cutting 
in the graſs as cloſe as can be to the edge, * 

For that purpoſe nothing is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep 
ſhears ; but where theſe are not to be had, garden ſhears, 
wu do, or may be trimmed with a knife. 


— ' 


/ 


Roll 


— 
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N Rell Grove i... 
Roll gravel walks at leaſt twice every week, for they 
will not look welt, nor. be agreeable to walk upon, with- 
ont they are well rolled: and let theſe walks be always 


kept very neat, not ſuffering weeds. or any litter to ap. 
pear on them. We, 5 The — 0 

- Borders. : . 2 | | 
der; in particular thoſe near the principal walks. Let 
no weeds ſtand, nor ſuffer decayed flower ftalks, dead 
leaves, or other rubbiſh, to remain in ſuch places. 


Clearing away decayed Flower Stems. 


| Likewiſe go round the borders, from time to time, and 
cut down the ſtems of ſuch plants as are paſt flowering, 
never ſuffering theſe to ſtand long after the bloom is paſt; 
for it looks ill to ſee dead ftems ſtand up among the grow- 
ing plants, or ſuch as are in perfection. 


Trimming Flowering Plants. | 
Look-over now and then among the plants in general; 
and where ſtraggling ſhoots or irregular branches advance, 
take them off; clear away all weak dangling ſhoots, and 
take off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffering notning to re- 
main that would disfigure the plants, 5 
Continue alſo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as have 
* blown down by winds, or borne down by the weight 
of wet. YO ET | 
This in particular ſhould be well attended to; for it 
looks well to ſee the plants ſtanding perfectly upright, and 
ſecurely in their places. 


Propagate Fibrous:rooted Plants. 


This is the time to flip and plant out many kinds of 
- ibrous-rooted plants, to encreaſe them; ſuch as roſe- 
campion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas. 
When theſe plants are grown into large tufts, it will be 
proper to take the roots entirely up, and part them, and 
plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or places 
where they are to flower: the ſmaller flips may be planted 
together in a bed to remain to get ſtrength. 2 4 
. — Leni 
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Likewiſe, for encreaſe, part the roots of Waiſies and 
olianthuſes, double chamomile and thrift, gentianella, 
axifrage, and London pride. Let theſe alſo, where en- 
creaſed to large bunches, be taken up and divided: and- 
lant the ſmall ſlips in a ſhady border, about five or fix 
inches aſunder, and give them ſome water.. 875 
But the ſaxifrage is generally planted in pots on ac- 
count of its ſmall roots, which are apt to be loſt in the 
common borders, and alſo for the fake of its being movi 

into fore-courts, &c. when in bloom, where it will make- 
a beautiful appearance in the ſpring. . ata row ch 
The double rocket likewiſe, where it was not taken 
and parted-laft month for encreaſe, may now be done : 
e double bachelor's buttons, with the double feverfew, 
| may alſo now be managed in the ſame manner... | 
; The leonurus, double ragged-robin, and all other per- 
ö ennial fibrous rooted flower- plants, that have done flower- 
; ing, may hkewiſe uow be ' propagated by parting their 
roots ; this being a good ſeaſon to remove moſt ſorts. 


Tran/planting Pionies and other knob-rooted Plants. PT ; 


Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant pionjes, and alſe 
to part their roots; and the different ſorts of flag iriſes, - 
monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, 
may now be taken up and parted where neceſſary, aud 
tranſplanted into places where wanting 


Tranſplaxting Flowering Shrubs. 


Towards the latter end. of this month it will be time to 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees 
where wanting. | als CHEM. > 
But more particularly the evergreen kinds; as for the 
deciduous ſorts, that is, thoſe that ſned their leaves in - 
winter, it will be adviſeable to defer any principal re- 
moval of them till about the middle of next month, when 
they will have finiſhed their year's growth, determinable 
by their leaves decaying : and from that time to the middle 
of 3 end of March, you may, in open weather, tranſplant york 
inds, i | f 5 


But, however, when there is any planting wanted to 


laces e done in a Hurry, you may venture to remove moſt" : 
ante! lorts of ſhrubs any time after the twentieth of this ment); 
9 and there will be no hazard = their ſucceeding © 0 2 


. > 


4% | True :NurvERry.'* [Sept.. 
| | et ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the above 
time, have a good watering as ſoon as they are planted. 
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EIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
dig, and trench the ground where you intend to 
' plant out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit trees; and 
alſo where you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and 
all kinds of hardy. hrubs, the next month, or November, 
STI a Sy OUR PITTED YR As a 
By getting the ground for new plantations. ready at 
this time, it will net only forward the buſineſs greatly, 
but alſo prepare the ground the better to receive the ad- 
vantage of rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will 
be a-great advantage to the plants. 5 


Trauſplant E vergreens. | 


Towards the end of this month you may begin to re- 
move or tranſplant, where neceſſary, many kings of ever- 
green ſhrubs and trees, as thoſe tranſplanted at this time 
will freely take root. ls 3 
Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lauruſ- 
tinus, phillyreas, pyracantha, and arbutus, and many 
other kinds. i | | 
Obſerving as ſoen as planted, to water them freely, to 
fettle the earth cloſe to their roots. Fs SIR | 
 Tranſplanting Deciduous Shrubs and Trees. | 
Ia the laſt week in this month may alſo begin to pre. 
pare for tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs .. 
and trees; being ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 
Particularly. ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
at that time begin to decay, diſcovering that the plants 
have finiſhed their ſummer's growth, and may be ſafely 
removed eſpecially if the weather be ſomewhat moill. 
But in removing any kinds of ſhrubs or trees at this time, 
. i$the weather ſhould be very dry, it will be neceſſary, as 
ſoon as tranſplanted, to give them a hearty watering 3 
though if very dry weather, it will be better to defer all 


planting till next month, or November, 
5 | * e —— : There 
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There is, however, great advantage in making early 
plantations next month, or November; that is, in tranſs * 


planting ſoon after the leaf decays; the plants having 
time to prepare for taking freſh root before the froſt ſets 
in hard to prevent it: belides, ſuch trees and ſhrubs as are 
tranſplanted early in the planting ſeaſon, will be ſo well 
eſtabliſhed by next ſummer, that the drought at that time 
cannot hurt them. - © TS, reg bt 


At this time, -however, it 1s not adviſed to perform. any: 
general tranſplanting of - deciduous trees and ſhrubs, 


o 
n 


but only ſuch whoſe leaves are decayed. _ 


1 


| Fruit Trees. 


Such ſorts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now decayed, 


may alſo be tranſplanted in the latter end of this month, 
if neceſſary, to forward part of the buſineſs at the earlieſt 


period of autumn planting: but perform no general plant- 


ng till next month or November. 
| Stocks to graft.or bud on. 


7 


crafting and budding ; either thoſe raiſed trom ſeed in 
the ſpring, or from cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, © : 
If in the laſt week in this month their leaves are de- 


wiſe not to perform any general wine promo ull the fol- 
lowing months : they muſt be planted in rows two feet und 


inches diſtant in the rows. 
Propagating Trees and Shrubs by C uttings. 


Now begin to go cuttings of the young - ſhoots of 
ſuch trees and ſhrubs OED by that method. | 
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Prepare ground for tranſplanting fruit-tree flocks; for 


cayed, may begin to plant ſome into the quarters or where 
intended, eſpecially if moiſt or ſhowery weather; other- 


a halt aſunder, and the plants to be ſet fifteen or eighteen 


By. cuttings, the beſt gooſeberries and currant-trees are 


abundantly raiſed ; and towards the latter end of this 
month is the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings z. * 
"ach muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt length 
n from about ten to-fifteen or eighteen inches; and plant 


them in a ſhady border. See October. 


honey ſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the ſe- 
"al forts of theſe ſhrubs. n 
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Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, cuttings of © 


* \. 7 
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In chooſing . the cuttings, mind to take young ſhoots, 
ſuch as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 

about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in 
rows ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow fix or eight 
inches between plant and plant in the row, PR 

They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border. 

In planting them, mind to put each cutting full half 

way, or thereabouts, in the earth. 

Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees are 
raiſed by cuttings of the ſame year's ſhoots; and the 
middle or latter end of this month is the time to begin to 
plant cuttings of all the hardy kinde. 

This is rather the beſt time in the year to plant cuttings 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. 25 | 
_. Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any 
time in this month, but about the middle or towards the 
latter end is rather the beſt time to do that work, | 
In taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel we 
the moderate ſtrong ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, and 
if each ſhoot, where practicable, is cut off with about two 

or three inches of the laſt year's wood, this will make 
them more certainly ſucceed. _ f 

Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at 

bottom, and half way up the ſhoots ; then plant them in a 

_ ſhady border, inſerting each cutting as far into the earth as 
the leaves are ſtripped off, and water them. 


Cherry and Plum: ſtoncs, | to raiſe Stocks, - 
Som cherry and plum ftones, or preſerve them to ſow 
> —— to raiſe ſtocks te graft and bud upon, Ses 
- Otober. 33 


| 4 
Dy Deſtroy Weeds. 1 | 

Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe be- 
tween the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in order to 
deftroy all the weeds ; and this ſhould now be very well at- 
tended to, before the autumn rains begin. 0b 
Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from 
weeds, for theſe will now come up very thick and faſt in 


| every part from ſeeec. 


— 
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Orange and Lemon 7. rees. 


N the laſt week of this month it will be time, if the 
nights prove cold, to remove the orange-trees, and 


many other green-houſe plants, into their winter quar* 


ters; but if fine weather, they may remain a week or a 
fortnight longer. | . D 
Let, however, the 34 on and lemons in particular, and 
ſuch like tendereſt kinds, be taken into the green-houſe at 
the firſt approach of cold nights; for one ſharp night 
would make their leaves change their fine green colour, and 
they would hardly be able to recover it again all winter. 
| Therefore; at the time mentioned, take the opportu- 
nity of a perfect dr T4 and carry into the green-houſe 
the more tender En 3, and place them clear of each 
other; but they need not be placed in regular order till 


the myrtles and other hardier plants are brought in next 


month. | OE LED | e 
When the orange and other tenderer plants are in the 
green-houſe, let the windows be opened every mild day 
to their full extent. „ ohek þ Ln eee: 
The windows may alſo be continued open day and 
night for the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, 
except there ſhould happen froft, or very windy or cold 
3 in that caſe keep the houſe ſhut cloſe every 
mgnt, = | | . a 
At the time when the plants are removed into the green- 
houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, if there 
de any; and if any dead wood appears let that alio be 
en ut. N a | 
ln the mean time take proper care of all the plants till 
the time to remove them into ſhelter, ee ee 
Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied win - 
ter: but towards the end of the month let them be Wa- 
tered more moderately than at the beginning. 


. 
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Pine Apple Plants. - 


T F the pine.apple plants, which are to produce their 
42 fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into larger po 
the laſt month, that work ſhould be done the firſt week in 
this month at fartheſt ; otherwiſe the growth of the plants 
will be greatly retarded. i 
In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve. to preſerve 
the ball ofearth entire about their roots, placing. them with 
particular care into the larger pots, and fill up the pots 
with freſh compoſt; then ſtir up the bark-bed, to renew 
the heat, as directed laſt month: plunge the pots again 
therein to their rims, and give the plants a very mode- 
rate watering. oF E 
But in ſhifting and ordering theſe plants let the ſame 
rule be obſerved as adviſed in the two former months. 
But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five weeks 

ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 
proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein the plants 
in general are plunged ; and if you find it is very weak, 
ſtir up the bak to 'the bottom with a fork, and plunge 
the pots again immediately to their rims. -" of 
This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continte 
it in a good condition till the next month, when they muſt 
be removed into the fruiting-houſe, in a new bark bed, 
where they are to remain to perfect their fruit. 


Aamitting Air. | 
Vou muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in gene- 
ral, in the hot-houſe or ſtove departments, every day at this 
ſeaſon, in warm ſunny weather, by ſliding open ſome of 
the top or upright glaſſes, or both, occaſionally, more 
or leſs, cds as the heat of the day increaſes and de- 
creaſes ; ſhutting all cloſe in due time towards the after- 
noon or the evening. bo 4p 1 


| Watering the Pines. 


The pine-apple plants will require moderate refreſh 
ments of water, once- in three or four days, provid 
there is a briſk heat at bottom ; but if the heat _ . 


* 
— 
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-bark-bed is weak, once in a weck will be ſuffcieut; ef- 
pecially after the middle of this mont. 
| Adding freſh Tan. 


| Y About the latter end of this month you mould begin to 
procure a proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan yards, 


N to be ready to rene the bark- beds in the hot-houſe and 
ö ſtove the next month. eps df 5 wt $6 MA 
1 _ .. For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much new tan as 
N will be equal to one half at leaſt of what the bark pit 
| will contain, though ſometimes two-thirds or more is re- 
e quired; according as the old bark is more or leſs waſted. 
f When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up into 
8 a2 heap, and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and 
W _ ferment, before it is put into the hot-houſe. BG 
n But if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the caſe when 
zo newly thrown out of the tan-vats, it ſhould, provided the 
weather be dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the ſun 
m comes, to lie two:or-t days, that the ſun and air may 
? draw off or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture ; for! if put 
ks in too wet, it will be a long time before it will acquire a 
be proper Yegree of heat. iy 3 
ts The tan or bark for the above purpoſe ſhould: be freſn, 
K, ſuch as hath been about a fortnight or three weeks, or at 
moſt a month out of the tan- pits: and alſo obſerving, that 
as ſome of the tan is pretty large, and ſomt quite ſmall, 
ne the middle-fized bark is what ſhould: be choſen.» 
uſt For the future management, ſee the work of next 
ed, ah: DL. | 9 2 3 f 
Crowns and Sucker of Pine Plant. 
8 The bed wherein this year's crowns and ſuckers are 
ne- Plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means 
this . the young plants will make good roots before winter. 
e0 If they are in a good bark-bed, the heat will not yet 
gore want any augmentation ; but if the pots were placed upon 
de- à dung hot-bed, let a lining of freſh hot dung be applied 
frer- to the ſides of the bed, when you find the heat is reaſed: 
4 obſerving to raiſe the lining about two or the inches 


higher than the bottom of the frame. 
And about the latter end of this month it will be pro- 
per to lay ſome dry long litter or ſtraw round the out- 
lides of the frame, which will keep out the froſt, and 
preſerve. a kindly growing heat in the bed. 

| U4 When 
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When the nights begin to be cold, let-ſome mats be 
. thrown over the glaſſes every night. 
Raiſe the glaſles a little in the middle of the day to let 
aut the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 


RES General Cert of all Plants in the Hot-bouſe, 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot -· 
houſe or ſtove ; let them be carefully looked over at leaf 
three times a week, to ſee where water is wanted, as ſome 

will require it every two or three days, and the generali 
will need to be refreſhed twice a week at leaſt, if hot 
8 Weir all ide by kiade It; 
But particular the ſhru inds. e 
The —— will alſo require to be refreſhed 
moderately with that article once a week. 8 
Oblerve nearly the ſame care in the general mana 
ment as in the two or three laſt months, both in giving 
air, watering, cleaning, and ſhifting, where neceſlary, 
into freſh earth or larger pots; as alſo, to propagate by 
cuttings, layers, ſuckers, e. I | 


Prepare Compoſts. | 
Prepare compoſts, for the various plants of this depart- 
SR ment. eee e Pn e = 
For the pines procure'a quantity of light rich kitchen 

garden earth, and, if poſſible, an equal portion of g 
Hght ſurface loam; from a common or field, &c. addipg 

alſo a ſupply of dry rotten dung; blending the whole 
well together in a heap, in the ſun and full air; where, 

-- If it remains ſeveral months or a year, and turned over 
ſtmo or three times, it will be an additional advantage. 
- - Likewiſe, for moſt of the ſhrubby tribe in the hot- 
houſe, and the herbaceous plants, prepare a compoſt of 
any good light earth and Endy loam, and a portion of 
dry rotten dung. F r 3 
But for the eulen tribe, ſhould have a compoſition 

of the lighteſt dry ſoils : as any light poor ſandy earth, 

or incot rated with a ſandy, or _ dry looſe rubbiſhy 


materials: for as thoſe plants themſelves abound in hu- 
midity, rich or moiſt ſtrong ſoils would occaſion them to 
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HE latter end of this month, you may 2 ſome 

beans, for an early crop the ſucceeding ſummer. 
Thoſe which are planted now, if they ſurvive the win 
ter's froſt, &c. will come in for uſe the end of May or be- 4 
: kinning of June. 98 

The Mazagan bean is the beſt. to * at this Gatheg | 
for they will come earlier than any other, and are excel- 
lent bearers, though but of humble growth; and oy 
will ſtand the, winter better than, the larger ſorts. 

A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth 78 
178 is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this 

aſon 
Plant them in rows acroſs the border; that i is, pro- 
vided the border is five. or _ fix feet wide; and obſerving 


- a ww we ET 


en that the rows are to be two feet and a half aſunder, which 
will be room enough for this ſort; and the beans to be 
4 | planted about three inches diſtant in the rows, and an inch 


and a half dee 


You may ah plant one row lengthways of the id 
within two inches of the wall; theſe will ſometimes outlive 
the winter, when thoſe: at . diſtance from che wall 5 
ot⸗ are cut off. : 

But if the border i 1s: narrow, you had better plant two 
rows only, lengthways of the border; chat is, one row 
near the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

They may be planted either with a blunt dibble, put- 
ting them in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep; 
or you may draw drills that depth, and drop the beans 
therein; drawing the earth an equal depth over them. 

＋ planting' early beans, it often proves very ſucceſsful 

r{ to ſow, the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth z- 


2 when come up an inch or two in —_— cranſplant 
them into the — Ag 5 


Us: 
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| The method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 


broad of good earth in a warm corner ; this being done, 
draw the depth of about an inch and an half, or near 
two inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one 
ide; this done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch afun- 
der, and immediately cover them with the earth which 
was drawn. for that purpoſe off the bed; or' otherwiſe you 
may with your hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the 
ted. and ſcatter the beans pretty thick in the drill, and 
-draw the earth equally over them; and thus if ſevere . 
froſts ſhould prevail before they come up, or in their in- 
fant ſtate, while remaining all together in this bed, or 
till danger from froſt is paſt; they can be readily pro- 
tected from fro:t with glaſſes, mats, or litter, till fit to 
tranſplant; We RY PO OO TE | 
When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch anda 
half, or two inches high or thereabouts, they ſhould 
then, in mild weather, De! tranſplanted into the above- 
mentioned borders, or remain to have occaſional pro- 
tection from froſt till towards the ſpring, then planted out; 
taking them carefully up out of the ſeeZ-bed, with their 
full fpread of roots, and as much earth as will hang 
about them; pull away the old beans at the bottom, 
and trim the end of the perpendicular root ; and then 
planted in rows at the ſame diſtance and in the manner 
above directed, obſerving to cloſe the earth well about 
every plant; they will ſoon take root and grow freely... 
One reaſon for this practice is, that beans which are 
tranſplanted will come in ſooner by a week or ten days, 
than thoſe that are not; though the ſeed of both are put 
into the ground the ſame day. e 3 
-*Another thing is, that when the beans are thus firſt ſown 
in a finall bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards ſet in any time 
before the plants are ready to be tranſplanted z in that caſe 
the ſeed, or plants, by being all together within a ſmall 
compaſs, can be readily protected by placing a frame, or 
ſome other covering over them: and by that means be pre- 
ſerved ; when thoſe in the open ground are ſometimes 
killed, or greatly damaged by the froſt, 
5 iy Soxving Peas. a. 
Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop next May or 
June: they may be ſowed in the middle or latter end of 
the month, and the produce Wit come in at an early 


ſeaſon 


- 
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ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the froſt; but, however, if 
they are ſown any time in the month, it will not make 
a great difference; and indeed thoſe ſown in the latter 
ad of the month will have the better chance to ſacceed.”” - 
The earlieſt hotſpur are the er ſort of peas to ſow 
at this time. Chooſe ſuch ſeed as are new, plump and 
ſound. _ „„ DOOM rr TIS8 8 
There are ſeveral ſorts of the hotſpurs ; ſuch as the ' 


| 
| 
| 
| golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
by chols's ; but the Charlton, golden, and a Variety thereof, 
Þ called Nichols's early pea, are thoſe which we now gene- 
r rally recommend to ſow for the-beſt early crop. 
ö A warm ſouth border, under a Wall or other fence," is 
0 the proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muſt be Town 
in drills, either lengthways or acroſs the border, accord- 
a ing to its breadth. Where the border is but narrow, and 
d there are trees againſt the wall, &c. let only one drill be 
- drawn lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet from 
ö the wall or pales, and ſcatter the p2as therein pretty thick, 
t; but as regular as can be, and. cover tiem immediately 
it about an inch and an half deep with earth. © 88 
Jy - "But where the border is from five or fix to eight or ten 
n, feet broad, or more, it will then be proper to ſow the 
en as in drills croſſways the border, from the wall te the 
er front: but where there art trees againſt the wall, let the + 
ut drills be drawn forty inches or four feet diſtant from one 
5 another: but eſpecially if intended to place ſticks for The. 
re pea plants to run upon. Ce nn ANT REIN 
* hits Tranſplanting Letince. 2 
n Lettuces for the winter ſervice, of the Auguſt or early 
me September ſowing ; ſtout plants of the hardy and com- 
aſe mon cabbage lettuce ; brown, Dutch and Cilicia kinds; 
nal ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, be 
, Or 1 _ in _ of rich light earth, in a* ſheltef#d - - 
re- tuation, fix or eight inches aſunder: they will ſupply the 
50 table before and 1 Chriſtmas. ©: 2 in PP'Y che EG 
Likewiſe may plant ſome ſtout plants in frames, to at- 
7 3 perfection for winter uſe. - Ste "laſt and next 
y or Lettuce plants deſigned to remain here ſowed for win- 
d of ter uſe, ſhould now be cleared from weeds, and thinned © ' 
. dere too cloſe, 124.2 TIO 147-28 £25861 PR | 
on wand. | $5 - 
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The cos and other lettuces which were ſown in the mid. _ 
Ale of September, to be planted ix frames or under hand- 
Fu, to ſtand the winter for ſpring uſe, and an earlyß 
ſummer crop, ſhould now be traniplanted into the places 
Where they are to remain all winter; this may be done 
about the middle or latter end of this month; or as ſoon 
as the plants are fit. e 
Chhooſe a light rich ſpot for theſe plants in a warm 
fituation, and where it lies well to the ſunn. 3 

Mark out a bed for them the width of one. or more cu- 
_cumber-frames, and lay the ſurface ſomewhat floping to 
the ſun, and rake it even. | 24 
Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches diſtant 
each way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, 
take care that they are not planted too deep, and let the 
ſurface of the ground between the plants be left perfect 
ſmooth; then give them a moderate watering to ſettle the 
earth to their roots. PTD 1 
Then put on a frame, and cover them with the light; 
in froſty or very wet and cold weather; by which means 
theſe may be faved, and will be ready to plant out in the 
ſpring, as a ſure ſubſtitute, in caſe thoſe which were 
planted in the open borders are killed; and if both-ſuc- 
deed, they will ſupply the table in ſucceſſional order. 
Fou may plant ſome of theſe lettuces under bell or 
_ hand-glaſſes, either alone or under thoſe where cauli- 
_fowers are planted; placing them round the ontſide of 
"the cauliflowers, next the ſides of the glaſſes, and in the 
ſpring muſt be tranſplanted into the open ground; or if 
not accommodated with frames and, glaſſes, or hand 
glaſſes, &c. fufficiently for this purpoſe, you may plant 
them in a bed in a warm fituation, and then place fome 
hoops acroſs the. bed, and cover them with mats occaſion- 
ally, in cold nights, froſty and rainy weather. 
Phe lettuce | at which were ſown. the end of Auguſt 
or beginning of September to ſtand in the open air all 
winter, for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, ſhould ' 
be tranſplanted into the places intended, about the middle 
or ſome time in this month. | e 
Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the 
winter without covering; and if the winter ſhould prove 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring. - 25 
Let theſe be planted four or five inches diſtant every 
way ; and plant one or two rows cloſe under the my 
be - 94, W | 
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which will ſometimes Rve through the winter, when thoſe 


at a greater . dent drama Hae K. the ER of wad 
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800 a fow hd cabbage . lettuce, common e ; 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warm dry ſituation, 
the beginning of this month, to ſtand the winter without 
covering; and if they ſurvive che froſt, nee a ke of 
ena wpply early i ſpring⸗- go 
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| "Cauliflorver, Plants. F 


* 6 


Cauliſſower plants which were planted in ſrames the 
laſt month, to forward them to be planted the latter 
end of this month under bell or hand- glaſſes, muſt be 
conſtantly uncovered night and day for the greateſt part 
of this month, unleſs the weather ſhould prove very wet 
and cold ; then, in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every 
night, and ev 4 in the day time, during the time of 
heavy rains 3 but let the plants at ſach times have air, by 
tilting up the lights a conſiderable height. | 

In the laſt week in this month tranſplant finally ſome of 
the beſt cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of rich 
ground, under hand-glaſſes, in rows four feet aſunder, 
wes they are to remain to. produce their heads early next 

ummer. 7 

\ Theſe are to be covered with hand.or bell-glaſſes all 
winter, generally planting from two or three to five or ſix 
plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſurvive the win- * 

ter, then in the ſpring to thin them, leaving only one or 
two of the ſtouteſt plants in a place. | <4 "GE 

The ground for this early bell or band-glaſs roy 
of 4 ſhould be rich and light, in a warm ſitua- 
tion, and where water is not apt to ſtand in winter. Let 
ſome good rotten dung be ſpread over the e, and then 
let the ground be dug one fpade deep, well broken, 

| taking care to bury the dung N | 
Then maik out the ground into beds three or "as feet 
wide, and allow alle: ys a foot wide between the beds, for 


the the-conveniency of going in to take off, and on, or 
rove raiſe the glaſſes. Set your line along the middle of the 
bed, from one end to the other; and at every three feet 
very and a half mark the places for the glaſſes, and for each 
wall, glaſs put in three or four or more plants, in the middle, 
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within four inches of each other, and claſe the earth 


well about their roots and ſtems; then give them a very 


moderate watering, juſt to ſettle che earth to the roots. 
When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell. 

. glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſerving to place one glaſs 
over every patch of plants, as above. | 

The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe down 


« © . 


over the plants, till they have taken good root, which 
will be effected in about a week or ten days; then raiſe 
them on props, ſuch as brick-bats, or pieces of wood or 
ſtone, about three inches thick; and with theſe to raiſe 
the glaſſes, and placing them on the ſouth fide, one prop 
under each glaſs. In this manner the glaſſes are to re. 
main night and day, except in froſty weather, when 
they muſt be let down quite cloſe ; but if the months of 
November and December prove mild and dry, and the 
plants are much on the growing order, it will be proper 
to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days; and keep them al- 
ways over the plants on nights and ramy weather; but 
in mild weather, they muſt be raĩſed two or three inches 
on the warmeſt ſide with props, above hinted, to ad- 
mit air to the plants. n 8 5 
But if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or 
bell-glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower 
plants out for good on à warm border, where they will 
ſometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 
But where this is obligeq to be practiſed, it will be 
proper to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the 
wall, ſetting them about four inches apart, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall ſhould be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring 
ſome may be thinned out and tranſplanted into an open 
ſpot of ground. FFF heed 
Tus cauliflower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in September, be tranſplanted into their proper 
winter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden- frames, as explained in Auguſt; and the 
frames at the ſame time. be placed over them. | 
But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back- 
ward in their growth, it-will be an advantage to make 
a ſlight hot-bed, in a trench; making it fifteen inches 
thiek of dung, covering it ſeven- inches deep of earth, and 
put in the plants. See Aug. The 


Sr 
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The plants are now to, be ſet in either of theſe beds 
about four inches aſunder, moderately watered ;. pat. on 
the glafſes cloſe for a week, then give air by tilting or 
ſhoving them down, and taken off occaſionally (ſee Au- 
guſt) ; and are to be defended all winter occaſionally with 
the glaſſes, according to the directions given in each month, 

- Or, for want of frames and glaſſes, may plant ſome in a 
bed arched over with hoops or rods, and defended every 


night, and in bad weather with mats. 3 
Cabbage Plants. a 


About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
plant out a few early cabbage plants, in the place where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next ſummer. 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in a 
free ſituation, and let ſome good rotten pop be ſpread 
over itz the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade deep; 
obſerving to bury the dung properly in the bottom of the 
trenches, as you proceed in digging 

The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between the 
rews, which will be room enough for this early plantation, 
as moſt of them will be uſed before they grow to any con- 
fiderable fize. S e nfl apr "A A 
| But let the principal ſupply of the early cabbage) plants 
remain in the nurſery. beds in a warm ſituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February, or March, before you plant them out 
. for good; for it ſometimes happens in ſevere winters, 
. that many of the plants which are planted out early into 

a more open expoſure, are killed by the froſt. 


4 lu that caſe you can have recourſe to the nurſery-beds 

5 to make good the defects; or to make new plantations. 

y Where there are cabbage plants that ſtill remain in the 

4 ſeed-bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery- beds the 

; beginning of this month, that they may have time to get 

if oY 8 

i | ome ſtrength before the froſty weather begins. 8 
1 Theſe ſhould now be planted in a warm ſituation. Let 
5 a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and put in the plants in rows 
& kve or ſix inches aſunder by four inches in the row. 

1. Coleworts of the cabbage kinds, ſhould now be finiſhed 
* Planting for ſpring ſupply. See S ptember. 

les eee | P TIE 
nd Proccoti 885 which were lately planted, ſhould nor 
he be forwarde as much-as poſſible in their growth. Let 


the, 
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the ground hebwhce and about the plants be brakes whk 
a hoz, and at the ſame time draw ſome earth up about the 
ſtems of each plant. 

This will be of great ſervice to theſe plants, provided 
it is done in due time; for by looſening! the earth and 
drawing it up round their ſtems, it will not only protec 
them the better-from froſt, * will alſo very much 2: 
mote their * MJ - 


- 


Wi ter > Spinach. 3 - 


Winter cinch, muſt now be kept ee clear from | 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time; 
they would ſoon over-run the plants and totally ' deſtroy 
them. Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon beſt cleared by 
hand, particularly where there is chick weed and ſuch 
Like f preading or running weeds among them. 
"Where the ſpinach was not properly thinned la 
month; let that work be now done in a proper manners | 
and do it in the beginning of the month. 
In doing this, obferve to clear away the work, and 
leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding at the diſtance of about 
four or five inches from one another, 
Or the plants may only be moderately thinned now, 
in order to admit of inning out fome for uſe by degrees, 
this and the enſuing winter months. 
In this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Auguſt ſow- 
ing will be fit to gather; obſerving, if it was left thick, 
to let them be thinned out regularly by the root for uſe; 
but if the plants were more properly thinned, crop only 
the outſide large leaves, an the” others will advance for 
uſe in a nn order. N | 2 


Erler. . ; 


Continne every week to tie up ſome endive Plaue for 
blanching. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
choice for this purpoſe of ſuch plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown. Let the leaves be gathered up regu- 
larly, and cloſe in the hand, and then, with a piece 
- ftrong baſs, tie them neatly together. 
Some people blanch or whiten endive by. layin boards 


or les flatways upon the plants, The plants wil whiten 
"Ep f tolerably 


* 


” " 
. 


tolerably well by this method, but mot ſo regularly as 
- thoſe a leaves are tied together as above directed, and 
zre liable to rot, if much rain. | 4 | 


Clear the Bed. of Aromatic Plantts 3 | 
Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and- 


let them have the winter dreſling, 44th 5 
This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, 
favory, thyme, marjoram, and hyſſop; and alſo the beds 
of mint, balm, tarragon, - tanſey, chamomile, penny- 
tayal, burnet and ſorrel ; and all other beds of aromatics, ' 
and pot herbs, | ; 3 
Theſe are now to be treated in the following manner: 
Cut down all the decayed flower · ſtems cloſe to the head 
of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, according 
to what the plants are, and at the ſame time clear the 
beds very well from weeds and litter, and'carry the whole 
eren 
After this, in old beds, it would be à great wav g 
to get ſome very rotten dung, and let it be broken ſmall 
then ſpread a ſprinkling of it equally over the ſurface of all 
the beds with à ſmall f ade or trowel dig lightly between 
ſuch of the plants ai of room for digging, taking 
cre, if any ate dunged, to bury the dung a little dep 
in the ground, and at the ſame time dig the alleys, ſpread- 
ing a little of the earth upon the beds, leaving the edges 
full and ſtrait. | LN „ 


foot. | f river Sov alt 4 | | 

But the beds of'cloſe-growing running plants, as mint, 
pepper-mint, and penny-royal, and ſuch! like creeping- 
rooted herbs, will not well admit of digging ;. therefore 
let the ſtalks, if any, be cut down cloſe to the ground; 
then clear the beds from weeds, and then dig the alleys, 

and ſtrew ſome of the earth evenly on the beds. 
This will protect the roots of the mint, &c. ſomewhat 
tom froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the 
ung, and the earth which was thrown out of the alley; , 
ad the whole will greatly enrich the beds, and ſtrengthen 
Lo : FEY L enn the 


7 Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and 
7 the plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a dreſs- 
or ng, as will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to 


* 
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the roots, and in de ſpring the plants will riſe with yi. 
r en e, . they uh: 


A Hot-bed to raiſe young Mint in Winter. 
Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, 
preparations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome. 
+... For that purpoſe a ſlight hot-bed muſt be made towards 
"the end of the month. Make the bed for a one or two 
light frame; this will be large enough for a mid- 
dling family, and make it about two feet thick of dung. 
Ihen ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about three 
or four inches deep with earth; get ſome roots of mint, 
and lay them cloſe together upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth about an inch thick, and give a mo- 
derate watering. 1 1 
Put on the glaſs, and obſerve to raiſe it behind eyery 
„„ ee +... 


The plants will come up and be fit for uſe in a fort- 
night, or three weeks or a month, and afford a gathering 
of green young mint in great plenty, for a conſiderable 


* 


time. 


— 
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1144. 1 | Planting and flipping Herbs. 
Plant out early in this month any aromatic plants 
where wanted; ſuch as thyme, hyſſop, ſage, winter a- 
vory and pot marjoram; chooſing good rooted plants, and 
plant them in four feet wide beds, or in any warm borders 
in rows a foot aſunder. e INN 
May alſo divide and plant roots of mint, in drills 
Nix inches aſunder, and an inch and a half deep. See 
March, ke. e 
Likewiſe may ſlip and plant balm, tanſey, tarragon, 
marjoram, burnet, ſorrel, penny royal, chamomile, &c. 
preſerving the ſlips of a tolerable fize, with good roots tb 
each, and plant them in rows a foot aſunder. | 
Dreſing the Aſparagus Beds. 
In the beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut 
© down the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 
Leet the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to the ſurface 
of the beds; carry them immediately off the. ground; * 
with a ſharp hoe, cut up all the weeds, and draw them 0 
- the beds into the alleys. . Phi 


VVV 
4 1a . e 1 | 1 


This done, ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark out 
the alleys from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, ac- 
"cording to the width they were at firſt male. 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread a 
conſiderable part of the earth, evenly over the beds; 
and as you advance in digging, let the weeds, which were 
raked off the beds into the alleys, be digged into the bot- 
tom, and cover them a proper depth is earth. In dig- 
ging theſe alleys, obſerve to do it in a neat manner: that 
. Fer an equal quantity of earth be laid over every bed, 
and make the edges of the beds full and ftrait : the alleys ' 
ſhould be digged all of an equal depth, and the ſurface of 
the beds be left even and regular. . 
But as old aſparagus beds will need an augment of d 
once in two or three years, and that when deſigned to aſh 
them therewith, this is the time to do it; but the manure 
or dung muſt be applied before the alleys are digged or 
the beds landed up. r 
The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, and 
none is more proper than the dung of old cucumber or 
melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over the beds when the 
haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be well 
broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs in every part; 
point it in a little with an aſparagus fork ; then dig the 
alleys as above directed, and ſpread a due quantity of the 
earth of each alley over the dung. i 
When the aſparagus beds have thus had their Winter 
dreſſing, there may be planted in each alley a row of 
coleworts, or cabbage plants; ſet the plants fix or eight 
inches diſtant in the row. = | * Ch: Boe. 

In this fituation ſuch. plants will, even in ſevere win- 
ters, ſometimes ſurvive the froſt z when thoſe which are 
planted in an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed, . 
Or there may be planted in each valley a row of early - 
garden beans. * 5 e 5 * 


_ Dreſſing the Aſdaragus Beds for F orcing. 


The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, ſhould 
alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds drawn 
of the beds into the alleys, as above, in the common 
dparagus beds; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds; 
by you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth alſo over 

n BARE #25 ATA WUTRIP 9 
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But that which is to be digged up for forcing this wits 


ter, need not have any thing more done than to Cut Gown 
the haulm or ſtalks of the plants. 


Dreſing Seedling Marks 


The ſeedling aſparagus which was ſown laſt ſpring, 
ſhould alſo now have a little dreſſing, $44 
That is, to clear the bed from weeds, and * ſpread | 


an inch or two in depth of dry rotten dung over the bed, 
to defend the crowns of the plants from froſt. 


Forces Aſparagus for Winter Us. 


Where forced aſparagus is required for uſe in winter, 
may now begin to make hot-beds for raiſing the firit crop, 
for gathering in November and December; and for ; 
method, ſee February and December, 
If a conſtant ſueceſſion is required all winter and i 
a new hot-bed, planted with freſh plants, muſt ban 
every chree or four weeks, from the beginning or middle 
of October, to the end of February or March; which 
will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of aſparagus from Novem 


ber till the arrival of the natural Far in the DG . 
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Celery mould now be very duly earthed up 8819 
as it adyances in height, in order that the plants may be 
well blanched a due length before e ſroſts attack 

Therefore — advantage of dry days and earth them 
up a due height. Let the earth be well RX brian, and lay 
it up to the plants, with care not to break the leaves or 

the hearts of them, landing m at this time conf 
| ANY high, dene rene to their growth. 


-— —_— 


Earth up Cardoons. 


This muſt be done in we weather, and when the lere 
vf the plants are dry. 

In earthing theſe. plants, obſerve, at each time, frſ to 
tie with a hay- band their leaves cloſe together, gather- 
ing the leaves up regularly. 

Then let the earth be well broken, and Jay it up 
equally of a due thickneſs, and conſiderable height about 
every — See September. 


Saal. 


we ; 


© Small Sallad Herbs. | 
Continue to ſow the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herbs, par- 
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Let theſe ſeeds be ſowed now in a warm fituation, full 
in the ſun. „n * 8 | e MI 
I But towards the end of the month, if the weather is 
cold, it will, for the greater, certainty of having a con- 
fant ſupply of ſmall fallad, be proper to ſow the ſeed in 
frames to be defended with glafſes ; and for which prepare 
à bed of light earth in a warm ſituation, for one or more 
ſhallow frames, and if laid a little floping to the ſun, by 
raiſing the back two or three inches, or more, higher 
than the front, it may be an advantage; break the earth - 
fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth, ready for ſowing the 
ſeed.” | 3 
Then either draw flat ſhallow drills from the back to 
the front of the frame, about three inches aſunder; 
ſow the ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with . 
earth not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt 
cover the ſeed ; or may ſmooth the ſurfage with the back 
of the ſpade, ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate thickly all 
over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down lightly 
into the earth, and fift fine mould over it, only about 
half a quarter of an inch thick, e | 
The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
the glaſſes, and alſo in the day-time when the weather is 
very cold or very wet. | ; * 
Or, occaſionally, for the above purpoſe, a floping bed 
may be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back 
than the front, ſloping to the ſouth ſun; ſet on the frame, 
knk the back part, &c. eight or ten inches, that the ſur- 
face of the bed may be every where equally within eight or 
nine inches of the glaſſes, to enjoy the greater benefit of 
the ſun in cold weather. | . 1825 

But in want of frames the above ſallad ſeeds may, in 
cold weather, be ſowed in a warm border, under hand or 
bell glaſſes. | „ ara 

Note, Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
wild, grow free enough all this and next month in the 
open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly. wanted, it will, for the 
deuter certainty of having a proper ſupply, be adviſe- 
le to begin to ſow. ſome ſeed of each kind either in 
[mes or under bell or kand glaſſes as above. Sow 


cabbage lettuce, to cut while young. 


ticularly muſtard, - crefles, radiſh, and rape; as alſo lap 23 9 
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| Sow Radiſb Stel. 


7 may now ſow a little ſhort-top radiſh ſeed. The 
plants raiſed from this ſowing will, provided the winter 


proves any thing mild, be ready to draw, ſome probably 


towards Chriſtmas, or ſoon after, and ſome very early in the 
ſpring; and if they ſhould fail, the value of a little ſeed 
zs not much; it is ſoon ſown, andi is worth the trial. 
But this ſeed muſt now be ſown on a warm border, and 
the proper time to ſow it is ſome in the beginning, and 
ſome about the middle or towards the latter end of the 
month. Let it be ſown moderately TRIES and rake it in 
with care. 
Sow Carrot Seed. 


A tte carrot ſeed may alſo be ſown in the firſt and laſt 
week in the month on a warm border; from this ſowing 
there will be a chance of having a few young carrets early 
next ſpring, nts era che froſt in winter is not very ſe 
vere. | 


ſhould only ſow a ſmall portion for a trial. 
Dig up Carrets, Parſaips, Ce. + ent 
In the latter eu of this month begin to dig up the full 


grown carrots and parſneps, red beet, &c. and ſuch other 
carrot ſhaped eſculent roots, to preſerve them in ſand, 


Though as there is but little bependzuch on this crop 


* 


to be at allt times ready for winter ſervice. See November. | 


Dig up Potatoes. . © 


8 the middle or 1 the end of this month be- 


gin to dig up the general crops of potatoes to houſe for 
winter uſe, for the roots will be now arrived to full ma- 
turity, and ſhould be taken up as ſoon as poſſible. See 
that work done in November. [4 | 


Dis and rrench! Oba , 
Such ſpaces of kitchen-garden ground which -are now 
vacant, ho where intended, be dunged, and allo 


digged- or | trenched, that it may have the true ad- 


vantage of fallow from the ſun an air in the winter ſea- 
ſon. | 
But in digging or trenching thoſe pieces of ground 
which are. to lie in fallow till' the ſpring, that of each 


trench ſhould be turned up in rough ridges'; for, by lay. 


ing the ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, 


but alſo the froſt, ſun and air, can come more freely to 
melee 
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mellow and enrich it, than if it laid level; and in the 
ſpring when you want to ſow or plant it, the ridges are 
oon levelled down. | WEB . 


The method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 

Let the trenches be marked out two feet and a half 
wide, and beginning at one end of the piece, open a 
trench above the width, and one ſpade and a ſhovelling, 
or two ſpaces deep ; let the earth of this trench be car- 
ried to the other end, or to that part where you intend to 
finiſh or fill up the laſt trench. 3 

The firſt trench being thus opened, then proceed to 
mark out another; pare off and throw the top of it, with 
all weeds and rubbiſh thereon, into the bottom of the 
firſt; then dig this ſecond trench, turning the earth into 
the open trench, throwing it up ridgewiſe, as abovemen- 

1 — ; and when you have dug to the end of the trench, 
ſhovel up the crambs or lonſe earth at bottom, throwing 
it up upon the other; or double dig it, that is, without 
ſhovelliag up the crumbs, dig the trench another ſpade 
deep, if the depth of good ſoil. admits, caſting the earth 
upon that of the firſt ſpit ; then proceed to a third trench, 
and pare and Ag it as Before; and ſo proceed with every 
trench to the end. | Fen ofa 1 

Such compartments of ground as are occaſionally to he 
dunged, ſhould "previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly © 
over the ſurface, and then ſhould beequally buried a ſpade 
deep in the bottom of each trench as you advance in the 
Ugging. | | 


* 
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The FRUIT GARDEN. 
Gathering Winter Pears and Apples. 


W INTER pears and apples ſhould in general be ga- 
thered this month. Some will be fit to take down 

the beginning of the month, others will not be ready be- 
fore the middle, or towards the latter end, 

To know when the fruits have had their full growth, 
you ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the | 
ire, by turning them gently upward ; if they quit the 
tree eaſily it is time to gather them. | 
| But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be 
permitted” to hang longer on the trees than the middle 
ak this month, eſpecialſy if the nights are 3 a 
| ror; 


2 
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froſt: for if they ar- once touched with the froſt, it will 
occaſion many of them to rot before they are fit for the 
. even if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of 

em. | — | 

But ſuffer neither apples nor. pears to remain longer on 
the trees than the middle, or towards the latter end of 
this month, for they will get no good after that time, 
... Obſerve, that for all the principal keeping fruits, a 
dry day muſt be choſen for this work, and allo let the 
trees and fruit be quite dry before you begin to pather ; 
about eleven or twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day 
to begin, and may be continued till three or four in the 
afternoon; obſerving likewiſe, that the capital fruits de- 
ſigned for long keeping ſhould all be carefully pulled one 
by one, and put into a baſket, taking care to lay them in 
gently, that they may not bruiſe one another. 
According as the fruit are gathered, let them be car- 
ried into the fruitery, or any other dry place, and lay them 

carefully in heaps, each ſort by themſelves. | 

Thus let them lie together about a fortnight to ſweat ; 
this will make them keep better, and alſo render their 
flavour much finer, than if they were laid up for good as 
ſoon as they are gathered. 26 þ | 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keep- 
ing fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
and lay them up where they are to remain, | 

Some of \the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
pack up in baſkets or boxes ; obſerving to put ſome clean 
wheat firaw at bottom, and alſo round the fides of the 
baſkets or boxes, and, when they are filled, lay ſome 

ſtraw at top, and then cover the whole with dry ſtraw, a 
conſiderable thickneſs, to exclude the damps and free air: 
for this is of conſiderable advantage in promoting their 
ſound keeping. | 12 

The more inferior or common kinds, for general ſup- 

ly, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor of the fruiter); 
Fri laving ſome clean ſtraw, then lay the fruit upon this, 
obſerving, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid only 
two or three layers thick, otherwiſe may lay them in ſe- 
veral layers one upon another; covering the whole with 
dry clean ſtraw, a foot thick at leaſt, to exclude the damp 
air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will keep much better 


than if they remained open, or but thinly covered; 
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covered; as the damps and air, when fully admitted, 
haſten the decay of the fruit. 
Pruning and Nailing. N 

About the end of this month you may begin to prune 
peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped; and 
you may alſo prune and nail apricots. wk 

Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un- nail 
the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches; then you can 
more readily uſe your knife, and alſo can conveniently . 


examine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit for your purpole, 


and which are not. _, 3 | 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave, in every part, 
a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer ſhoots at moderate diſ- 
tances; that is, about four, five, or fix inches aſunder, 
and in ſuch regular order as they may ſeem advancing 
one after another, quite from the bottom, as we have ob- 
ſerved in former occaſions, in order that every part of the 
wall, from the bottom to the extremity every way of the 
; tree, may be regularly furniſhed with them; for theſe 
bear the fruit next year, and at the ſame time a propor- 
tionable ſhare of the two former years bearers, and naked 
old wood muſt be retrenched, to make room to train the 
young ſupply; for as theſe trees always produce their 
fruit upon the ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, that is, 
principally upon the one year's old ſhoots, and on no other, 
except occaſionally on ſmall ſpurs on the two or three years 
wood, but more generally the apricot ; the pruner will by 
this know what he is to cut out, and what to leave, both in 
1 young and old wood. See the rules fully explained in 
anuary. Fs 
But, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerve to cut” 
out all naked old wood, according as it becomes uſeleſs ; 
that is, ſuch branches as advance a t way, and are no 
properly furniſhed with young wood, See ee 
In the next place, obſerve, the young ſhoots muſt not 
be crowdedy or left too cloſe together; therefore, examine 
with good attention, and where the ſhoots ſtand too thick, 
let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe, but in 
doing this, be ao 62 leave the moſt promiſing and beſt 
placed ſhoots, for the purpoſe of bearing, at duc and regu- 
ir diſtances from one another, generally about from tour 
to ive or fix inches aſunder. | | 
The next thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe re- 
ained ſhoots muſt now, for the general part, be more or 
| ſhortened ; and this bs hos pringgpally ta , 
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them to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a due ſup» 
_ ply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another year. 

For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſucceſ. 
ſional ſupply of lateral ſhoots in proper places; andthe ſhoots 
which are then produced, bear the fruit to be expected the 
year after that. „ 

Bat in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to let every one be 
ſhortened according to its growth and original length; 
for inſtance, a ſhoot of about a foot long, may be pruned 
to about ſeven or eight inches, or a little more or leſs, 
according to its ſtrength ; one of fifteen or eighteen inches, 
cut to t ten or twelve; and a ſhoot about two feet 
long, may be cut to about ſixteen or eighteen inches; 

d ſo in proportion to the length and ſtrength of the 
Keren ſhoots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt, 
The general rule of ſhortening the fruit ſhoots of theſe 

trees is, cut off from about one half to one third or. fourth, 
or thereabouts, of the original length of the ſhoots, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength; being careful, however, not 
to prune below all the bloſſom buds, except where yon 
prune principally for wood, in which caſe cut ſhorter 
prone A the weak ſhoots are to be pruned ſhorteſt, 
and the ſtrong left longer in proportion. 
* But ſuch peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as in ge- 
neral produce ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated 
accordingly ; the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſome- 
what cloſer than the diſtance above preſcribed, and muff 
alſo be ſhortened leſs in proportion. The rule to be ob- 
ſerved in theſe, is, leave the ſhoots from three to four 
or five inches aſunder, and, in ſhortening them, cut of 
no more than about one fourth of their original length; 5 
but indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous ſhould be ſhortened 
but very little, and ſome not at all. | . | 
This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous 
ſhooting tree to a good order, ſo as to produce moderate | 
ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. N t 
For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 
the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous will I 
the tree ſhoot, Ss Gas q 
By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at? 
Joſs to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apri- b 
.  Eot trees are, according to their different growths, to be f 
treated in the article of pruning ; and the rule here men- 1 
. tioned is to be obſerved at all times in the winter 3 
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Note, obſerve that where any of the ſhoots. which are 
left to bear have produced any ſmall ſhoots. from their 
fides, they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe. to the prin- 
cipal ſhoot, for theſe would neither produce good fruit nor 
good wood. l ny Snape md? $i 
Another thing is proper to be obſerves. in pruning theſe 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if 
poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf or wood- bud; diſtin- 
guiſhable from the bloſſom-buds by being long and flat, 
the others being round and {ſwelling ; or otherwiſe prune 
to a twin bloſſom- bud, meaning where two bloſſom-buds 
ariſe at the ſame eye, having a wood-bud between them; 
either of which rules being neceſſary to be obſerved in 
ſhortening, in order that each may produce a leading ſhoot 
next ſummer, forming a leader to the main ſhoots; for 
where there is a fair leading ſhoot produced at or near the 
extremity of a bearing ſhoot or branch, to draw the ſap 
more freely, ſuch a branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and 
well taſted fruit. M A . 
It will alſo be proper to remark one thing more in 
pruning theſe trees: that as we often ſee on the two-year 
old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about an 
inch or two in length, and on the faid ſpurs there are fre- 
quently ſeveral bloſſom- buds, but in the apricot in parti- 
cular, theſe fruit ſpurs frequently occur; no ſome people 
cut theſe ſpurs entirely off; but I declare againſt that prac- 
tice ; for ſome of theſe ſhort. natural ſpurs will produce 
handſome fruit, both in apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 

- But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by 
the bloſſom-buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, 


and alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a fore-right direc- 


tion, ſhould be removed. f 290 deze i553 a6 
For ſome more general particulars in pruning theſe ſort 


of trees, ſee the work of January and February. 7 


When you have finiſhed pruning: any one of the a 
trees; let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a pro- 
per manner, before you begin to prune another; for it is 
much the beſt method to nail every tree according as you 
advance in the pruning. | ey) 
But ſome direct to leave theſe trees un-nailed till the 
beginning of March ; but this. practice I would be far 
from recommending, for it not only looks ill to ſee the 
Thoots hang dangling from 4 but the froſt has alſo 
4 a | 2 * 


more 
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more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi- 
rous ſhoots are liable to be broken by the winds; and, 


aſtly, by leaving the trees un-nailed till March, the bloſ- 


ſom-buds will be then ſo much ſwelled, that many of them 
would be unavoidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots. 
Therefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, ac. 
cording as it is pruned, be nailed. | 
- "In nailing them, great exa&nefs ſhould be obſerved; 
the branches are to be arranged more or lets horizontally, 
no where laid in acroſs one another, but let every branch 
de laid in clear of another, in æ parallel order, and at 
about four, five, or fix inches diſtance, according to the 


condition of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid 


perfectly ſtraight and cloſe to the wall. 

For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 
effectual and neat manner, you ſhould be provided with 
a perfect ſharp kniſe, rather leſs than the middle ſize; and 
fuch as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked at the 
point; alſo a larger knife, and a ſmall narrow hand-ſaw, 
tor the more readily cutting off uſele!s old or large dead 
branches, and alſo a chiſſeſ to uſe occaſionally in cutting 
out larger unſerviceable wood. = | 

Theſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning ; that 
for the purpoſe of nailing, ſhould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, icarcely an inch broad; 
and there muſt be procured a quantity of the proper gar- 
den-wall nails, which is a ſort made particularly for that 

purpoſe, and may be bought at moſt ironmongers ſhops. 
The next requiſite is a quantity of cloth liſting, or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths 
and regular breadths; about half or three quarters of an 
inch is the proper breadth, But let none exceed an inch; 
for too broad ſhreds have a clumſy look, particularly on the 
ſmaller branches, | | . 

Where neat nailing is obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be 
cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it looks 

flovenly to ſee long dangling ends hanging down. 


Pruning Plums, Cherries, Pears and Apples. 


Plums, cherries, pears, and apple-trees, upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alſo be pruned in the latter end of this 
month. | 889 2 

The method of pruning theſe trees may be ſeen in the 

| I 2 as” | wor 
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work of the fruit-garden next month; where it is xully in- 


and February. 


Tranſplant Fruit Trees. 


Towards the latter end of this month, you may ſafely 
tranſplant moſt ſorts of fruit- trees. ; 


ſerted according to ſucceſsful practice. See alſo January 


. 4 \ 


7 


Where a new plantation is to be made, either for the wall 
or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched two ſpades 
deep, ſome very rotten dung ſhould be worked in at the 
ſame time ; and if the border 15 not naturally of a loamy 
ſoil, or is of a light poor quality, ſome freſh ſurface loam 
or other ſubſtantial good earth, from a common or field, 


Kc. would prove very beneficial, if worked and mixed 


with the earth of the border together with the rotten dung. 
But if a ſafficient quantity of loam, &c, cannot be con- 
veniently obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, 
two or three wheel-barrows full, together with ſome very 
rotten dung, be laid in each place where the trees are to be 
planted ;-this will promote the growth of the trees greatly 
at firſt ſetting off, which is of much importance ; for moſt 
fruit trees delight in a moderate loamy ground, but as this 
is not attainable in all places allot the beſt ſoil the premiſes 


afford. 


In making new plantations of fruit-trees, either for the 
wall or eſpalier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at pro- 
per diſtances, that you may have room to train them in a 
proper poſition for many years to come, without inter- 
fering much with each other, as is often the caſe in gar- 
dens, where the trees have been planted too cloſe ; ſo that 
the trees meet and conſuſe one another, though ſometimes 
they have not been planted above fix or ſeven years. 

This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 


you are about to plant the trees. 


The diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches; nec- 
tarines, and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet from 
tree to tree; though eighteen or twenty will not be too 
much, yet the former diſtance will do very well. 


Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room 13 


0 run, though plums will require rather more room than 


erries, 


Fear and apple-trees, for eſpaliers, mould be planted 
eighteen or twenty feet aſunder at leaſt; or inextenſive 
ya if you allow theſe trees twenty-five feet diſtance, 


ut eſpecially pears that are grafted or budded upon fret 
X 3 ſtocks 


” 
- 
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" Kocks ; it is not too much, for although it appears a great 
diſtance when the trees are firſt planted, they will 
effectually fill that ſpace. | 
But with regard to the planting theſe trees in eſpaliers, 
that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, that 
the former, if grafted on paradiſe or codling ſtocks, need 
not be planted more than fifteen or eighteen feet apart; 
and pears on quince-ſtocks eighteen or twenty. 
Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be planted 
at leaſt twenty-kve or thirty feet diſtance in the row, and 
the rows not leſs than forty feet aſunder; and plums and 
_ Cherries not leſs than twenty or twenty-five feet diſtance, 


Plant Gooſeberry and Currant Trees. N 
and currant- trees where wanted, This 


Plant gooſeberry 
may be | a about the middle, or towards the latter end 
of the month. | | 


Where it is intended to plant theſe ſhrobs in a full 
Plantation by themſelves, mind to allow them proper 
room. Let them be planted in rows eight or ten fect 

diſtant, and allow at leaſt fix feet between plant and plant 

in the row. 5 3 IE 
At this diſtance you have room to dig and hoe between 
the trees, and alſo to prune them, and gather the fruit; 
and at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 
ripen freely; and there will alſo be room to plant or ſow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them. 

But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in fingle rows 
round the quarters of the kitchen-garden (as is commonly 
practiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or eight feet 
diſtant from each cher. | EG 

Alſo, if they are to be planted to divide the kitchen- 
ground into wide compartments of thirty or forty feet 
width, or more, ſhould ſet them about eight or ten feet 


diſtance in the row. 
Pruning Gooſeberries and Currants. 


Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this 
month; and the ground about them may then be dug, 
which will render the whole decent for the winter ſeaſon, 
and will be of great ſervice to the trees. | 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regula! 


gift . 8 
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The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and 


tlear of wood, the main branches where too; abundant, 


thinned, ſo as to admit the ſun and air in ſummer to the 
fruit, and the branches no where ſuffered to croſs one ano- 
ther ; all fuckers from the root ſhould be taken away, and 
every tree trained with a ſingle tem to, the height of ten 
or twelve inches from the ground. 


In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots are produced 


every ſummer, many of which ſhould now be cat out; 


but, in doing this, occaſionally leave here and there ane 
or more of the beſt placed and moſt regular grown of the 
ſaid ſhoots towards the lower parts, where there is a va- 
cancy, or occaſionally in particular places, where a ſuc- 
ceſſion of young wood may appear requiſite, to ſupply the 
places of caſual uſeleſs old branches, either ſuch as advance 
too long in a ſtraggling irregular: growth, or any that ap- 
ear worn out, and of an unfruitful ſtate ill-bearers, which 
ould either. be pruned out or cut down, as you ſhall ſes 
neceſſary, leaving young ſhoots as above, where proper, 
in their ſtend, or any advancing lower young ſhoots or 
branches as are of proper growth, and promiſe to produce 


the beſt fruit. 


By this method of occaſionally leaving ſome young 
ſhoots, and taking out ſome of the worn-out old wood, the 
trees with ſuch management may always be kept, even 
when old, well furniſhed with ſack young branches as will 
produce every ſummer abundantly both of large and well- 
flavoured fruit. | ' 

Therefore.care muſt be taken to leave every year, in 
vacant places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, well- 
placed young ſhoots; and all ſuch ſhoots as are not wanted, 
muſt be cut cloſe to the branches: but obſerve, that in 
every part where a principal branch is wanted, you ſhould, 
in that caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot towards the lower part of 
the tree, to come up to fill the vacancy. + TG 

The ſhbots and branches in general ſhould ſtand at their 
extremities fix or eight inches diſtant from one another. 

And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of theſe 
trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 
young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and 
the reſt placed one under another lower on the branches: 


now vou are to obſerve, that except in vacancies, it is not 


neceſſary that there be more than one or two of theſe young 
luoots left on each of the general branches; one of which 


4 muſt 
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muſt be leſt ſo as to terminate and be a leader for the 
| branch, or any branches too long, ſhortened to ſuch a ſhoot ; 
| and the others only left below in vacancies ; or if not 
wanted, cut quite out. 5 X 
Therefore, mind always, in particular, in pruning, to 
let every branch, whether hort or long, have, if poſſible, 
a laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader ; and this ſhould be 
obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 
- Kraggling, ſo as to require ſhortening, as well as thoſe 
that are not to be ſhortened ; for when a branch is to be 
— ſhortened, it ſhould, if poſſible, be pruned down to a 
young ſhoot, in ſuch a manner, that- the ſame branch 
= ſtill terminate in a young ſhoot for a leader as above 
id, | 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a branch having two, three, or 
more young ſhoots on it, and that the ſaid branch be too 
Jong, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it o7 cloſe, if poſ- 
fible, to a lat ſummer's ſhoot; or, otherwiſe, to :fome 
convenient branch that has ſuch a ſhoot for its leader; 
which ſhoot or branch mult be left to ſupply the place of 
the part cut away. Ts | 8 3 
But if the branch do not want ſhortening, and there be 
a young ſhoot at its end, leave the ſaid ſhoot, cutting off 
all other on that branch, except any is wanted to ſupply a 
vacancy. | 7 
But all very old and uſeleſs branches ſhould always be 
cut off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and 
the trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, and 
in ſomewhat regular form; which is always to be effected 
by leaving young, and cutting out old and ſtraggling 
branches, and ſhortening others as you ſhall ſee it convenient, 
Let it alſo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 
the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, which are now left, ſhould be 
but very little ſhortened, particularly the gooſeberries. 
Some cut the ſhoots very ſhort, but that is wrong; for it 
makes them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next 
ſummer with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great pre- 
judice of the fruit, ING 3 
To avoid this, let the ſhoots be always ſhortened with 
diſcretion : never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than about 
one third of its length, and about one fourth of a vigorous 
ſhoot. | 
ut this ſhortening of the young ſhoots ſhould not be 
general, but practiſed occaſionally ; that is, for . 
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if the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns 
its end down to the ground, as ſome gooſeberries often do, 
then in ſuch caſes they ſhould be ſhortened. 

Propagate Gooſeberries and Currant Trees. 

Plant cuttings and ſuckers of gooſeberries and currants : 

this is an A and plenteous method of propagating 
theſe ſhrubs. | pet 


The proper cuttings for planting muſt be ſhoots of the 
laſt ſummer's production. Let them be taken from healthy 
trees, and ſuch as are remarkable, according to their 
kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit : having procured ſuch 
cuttings, leteach be ſhortened from abour ten to twelve, 


or fifteen to eighteen inches long, according to its ſtrength, 


and plant them in a ſhady border. 

Let them be planted in rows croſsways the border, al- 
lowing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and 
put every cutting one third or near half way into the earth. , 

Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſuckers from 
the root; which may now be taken up with roots, and 
planted; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 
and the reſt in nurſery-rows, for a year or two, &c.— 
But ſome object to ſuckers, contending that they never 
produce ſuch large fruit as thoſe raiſed by cuttings, and 


are apt to run verymuch to wood; there is however, no 


very material difference; and ſuckers being ready rooted, 
ſometimes of two or three years advance in growth, it is 
the moſt expeditious method. | 

However, «good cuttings may be preferred, and treat 
them as above ; they will be well-rooted in one year, and 
in the third will bear fruit. 

: Dreſſing the Strawberry Beds. | 


The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſing. 


Chooſe a dry day to do this work, and the method is 


this: let all the runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe 


to the head of the plants; then let the beds be thorou 


hly 
cleared from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be clrried off 
the ground. | 


Then if there be room between the plants, let the 
earth in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a 
imall ſpade or with- a hoe; but take care not to diſturb 
the roots: then ſet the line, and mark out the alleys 
their due width; this being done, let the alleys be im- 
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mediately dug; and, in digging, let ſome of the earth 
be ſpread with care over the beds, obſerving to lay it 
neatly between and cloſe about every plant. 
This drefling will be of vaſt ſexvice to theſe plants, and 
at ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 

In dreſſing theſe plants, let it be obſerved that the 
plants ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the whole 
farface of the bed, but ſhould be kept as it were in ſingle 
or diſtin& bunches or heads. 7 

Planting Strawberries. 

New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made 
where wanted, and this may be done any time in the 
month, but the ſooner the better. | 5 6 
Theſe plants thrive ſurprizingly in a loamy ſoil, but 

ſuch a ſoi! is not natural in all places: however, chooſe 
a well-lying ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon 
ſome of the beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be neatly 
digged, and the dung be buried in a proper manner. 


Then lay the ground out in beds four feet and half. broad, 


and allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley between 
bed and bed; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then put in the 
plants. | | 5 

The plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſum- 
mer, and principally the runner- plants. Chooſe a parcel 


of the ſtrongeſt, and take them up with goed roots; trim 


off all ſtrings or runners, and clear away decayed leaves; 
trim the roots, and then plant them: let three or four rows 
be planted length ways in each bed, allowing fiſteen to eigh- 
teen inches between row and row, and ſet the plants the 
lame diſtance from one another in the rows. a 

Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly 
give each a little water. 

For the account of the ſorts, ſee laſt month. 

If any runner-ſtrawberries were planted off from the 
old plants in June into nurſery-beds, &c. as there ad- 
viſed. will now be in fine condition to plant out finally as 
above. of Re vs 
; Pruning Raſpberry Plants. 

Prune Raſpberries. In doing this let it be obſerved, 
that all the old wood that produced the fruit Jaſt ſum- 


mer mu{. now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 


therefore a ſupply of young wood muſt now be left to 
bear next year: obſerve, therefore, to leave ſeveral of the 
grongeft of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots or ſtems ſtanding 1 

FS} : | every 
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every main root, to bear the fruit to be expected next ſum- 
mer : theſe being the only proper bearing wood, they muſt 
be allowed room; therefore, as above Finted, let all the 
old wood be cut cloſe to the ground: and ſelecting from 
three to five or ſix of the beſt young ſhoots on each root 
or tool, let all the reſt above that number be cut away 
cloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time let 
all ſtraggling ſhoots thereof between the rows he eradicated, 
Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be 
ſhortened : the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one 
fourth, or one third, or thereabouts, of the original 
length of each ſhoot, according to the different growths. 
When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, 
and then dig the ground. | | „ 
In digging, obſerve to take up and clear away all ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots and roots between the rows as do not belong 
to the main plants. This digging will ſtrengthen the 
roots, and the ground will he clean and neat all winter, 
| | Plant Raſpberries. 
This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, where a new 
plantation is wanted, | 2 : 
Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which ariſe + 
every ſummer from the old roots that are the proper 
plants for the propagation of them, and for a freſh plan- 
tation, | a 
Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, 
and where the. ground 1s good; and if you dig in ſome 
very rotten dung, it will be an advantage to the plants. 
In chooſing the plants for this plantation, . obſerve to 
fake ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a 
principal article in raſpberry plants; and if there be one, 
two, or more buds formed on the root for next ſummer 
Roots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen. 0 
Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a little, 
and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root ; let the ends 
of the roots alſo be trimmed ; then put im the plants in 
ws four or five feet diſtant, and let them be planted a 
yard diſtant from one another in the row. | 
Propagate Fruit Trees by Layers. 3 
By layers of the young ſhoots, may propagate vines, 
mulberries, figs, filberts, &c. laying them four or five 
inches deep in the earth, with the tops out, and they will 
be all well rooted by this time twelvemonth.. 
X 6 | Propa- 
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Propapate by Suckers, 

Propagate gooſeberries, currants, berberries, codlins, 
filberts, figs; &c, by ſuckers from the root; diggin 
them up with roots to each, and plant ſome of the largef 

at once where they are to remain, and the reſt in nurſery 

rews for training. RE 


ee 
- nn 
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Auricula Plants. 


T HE auricula plants in pots muſt be new removed to a 
place well calculated to defend them from exceſſive 
rains, ſnow, and alfo from froſt during the winter ſeaſon. 

The pots may, in very wet weather, be occaſionally 
laid down on one fide, with the tops towards the ſun, to 
protect the plants better from too much moiſture, which, 
though but a fimple expedient, is better than to leave 
them upright to receive the rain, &c. all the winter. 

However, the pots may eaſily be moved under ſome 
place of occafional ſhelter, juſt to have protection from 
exceſſive rains, ſnow, &c. and for which purpoſe, the 
Pots may now be plunged or ſet cloſe — Has within a 
garden frame; and when the weather is bad, the glaſſes 
may be put on, or the pots may be placed together near 
2 warm wall, and place ſome hoops arch-ways over them ; 
when the weather 1s very wet or froſty, draw ſome mats 
over the hoops. See Auriculas, September. 

Let all che dead leaves be taken off the plants, and 
looſen the earth on the furface of the pots a little. 


Carnation Layers. 


Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, ptanted in ſmall pots, ſhould in the laſt week in 
this month, be placed where _ can be readily defended 
in bad weather; for that purpoſe, the pots may at that 
time be placed in a common garden frame. | | 

Let the pots be ſet cloſe pods and if the earth be 
ght and dry, and the beds raiſed three or four inches, it 
will be proper to plunge the pots in it to their rims, te 

rotect the roots better from froſt. | Tha 
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There let the pots remain all winter: obſerving at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that the plants are to be covered with the —.— and 


other covering, When the weather is exceſſive ſevere: but 
when the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at ſuch 
times have the advantage of the open air conſtantly. 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame, the 
pots may be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, and 
the beds arched over with hoops ; and, in bad weather 
let ſome thick mats, or canvas, be drawn over the hoops' 


Dreſs the Birders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, "Tc, 
The borders and clumps of flowering ſhrubs, and plants, 


in this garden ſhould now be thoroughly well cleared from 
weeds ; and alſo, at this time let the ſhrubs be pruned from 


rampant and ſtraggling ſhoots ; and let all the dead ſtalks 
of flowering plants be cut down cloſe, and clear away 
dead leaves, and all manner of rubbiſh. | 

This is alſo now a proper time to begin to dig the borders 
and clumps, &c. in this garden, which is not only the 
moſt effectual method to deſtroy the weeds ; but the ground 
will then be ready to receive plants of any fort, and it 
will appear freſh and neat during the winter ſeaſon. 


Tranſplanting. fibrous-rooted Flowering Plants. 


Now tranſplant into the borders or places where 
wanted, all ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial 
plants. Theſe ſorts of plants will now take root freely, 
and in a ſhort time. | | 

The forts proper to plant now are roſe-campions and 
ſweet-williams, campanulas and catchfly, and you may 
alſo plant rockets, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, 


ſcarlet lychnis and lychnideas, and many other ſorts. 


The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are 
very proper to be planted towards the middle of the bor. 
ders, &c. where they will make an agreeable appearance 
3 proper time of flowering, but eſpecially the double 

Some of the double wall - flowers, and ſtock July flow- 
ers, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet- williams, dou- 
ble rockets, double roſe-campion, and the like, . ſhould 
be planted in pots, and removed to ſome place where the 
— can be ſheltered in ſevere weather. Theſe double 

$ deſerve particular care. * 
ow 
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Now alſo ſlip and plant polyanthuſes where wanted; 


alſo double daiſies, double chamomile, violets, London 


pride, thriſt, hepaticas, gentianella, ſaxafrage, and other 


_  Jow-growing fibrous-rooted plants, 


Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen 


inches, from the edge of the borders or beds, &c. for they 


are but of a low growth. 
This is alfo a good time to plant eolumbines, monk's- 


hood, Canterbury bells, fox gloves, tree-primroſe, 


Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and ſuch like kinds. 
Theſe flowers generally grow from two to four feet 
high,. or thereabouts, 5 ſhould be planted in the mid- 
dle and towards the back part of the borders, &c. | 
Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers and ſtock July flowers, 
into the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers; and all 
other fibrous-rooted perennial plants ſhould now be 
brought in and planted in the borders or places where 
wanted. | wy 3 
This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michael mas 
daiſies, everlaſting ſun- flowers, French honeyſuckles, 
and hollyhocks. „ | | 
The laſt mentioned plants grow very tall, and are fitter 
to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, than 


in narrow borders: but if they are to de planted in bor- 


ders, let them be placed fifteen or twenty feet diſtant 


from each other; and they ſhould be planted towards the 
middle and back of the borders. | 


Parting the Roots, and propagating various fibrous and 
knob-rooted Plants. | L 


Where golden rod, everlaſting ſun- flowers, Michael- 


muas daiſies, and ſuch like rampant growing ffbrous-rooted 


perennial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral years 
without tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread conſi- 
derably, and will be encreaſed to very large bunches. 
Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken up, 
and every main root divided into ſeveral parts, or ſeparate 
plants; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be immediately 
planted again in the places allotted them, at the diſtance 
above-mentioned. . E 
This is alſo ftill a good time, where not done before, 
to part the rcots of many other fibrous- rooted plants, that 
Rave grown into large bunches. N 


. 


Particularly 


K 


1 
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Particularly campanulas, catch-fly, roſe-campion, 555 


ſcarlet lychnis, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, 
peach-leaved bell-Rower, Canada leonurus, and the 
hke. P; 8 | 5 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, 
double chamomile, London-pride, hepaticas, violets, 
winter aconite, cyclamen, ſaxifrage, gentianella, yellow 
gentian, and all other ſuch like ſorts. 
The roots are to be taken up as above-mentioned, and 
every one drvided, or. parted into ſeparate plants. The 
belt of the ſlips, or plants, muſt be placed again directly 
in. the border ; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as are not wanted: 
for the borders and other flower-compartments ; and the 


ſmaller ones ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds to remain a 


year to get ſtrength. | 
Now is alſo a proper time to part and tranſplant the 
roots of pionies, fraxinellas, ' INies of the valley, Solo- 
mon's ſeal, monk's hood, and flag-leaved irifes. FS 
8 | 


Planting all kinds of bulbous Flower Roots. 


This is now a moſt eligible ſeaſon to plant almoſt all 
forts of bulbous and tuberous. flower roots, which were: 


taken up when their leaves decayed. See the various ſorts: 


as below, | 
Hyacinths and talips for the general fpring bloom may 
be planted 3 the beds wherein the fine varieties of cheſs 
roots are to. be planted muſt be well dug a proper depth, 
and let all the clods be broken: the beds ſhould be mode 
rately higheſt in the mile, and laid ſomewhat rounding :. 
this form beſt throws off the wet, and it looks better = 
the beds ſhould be four feet broad and raked even. 
When the beds are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day to- 
put in the roots; the beſt roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diſtant every way. Plant them in rows nine 


inches aſunder, and not leſs than fix inches in each row; 


by three or four inches deep: performing it either by dib- 
ble, or drilling, or bedding in, as adviſed laſt month. 
Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots: 
in the common borders among other flowers, they may; 
in that caſe, be either planted in a ſingle row lengthways. 
of the border; this row-muſt be a foot or eighteen inches. 
from the edge of the border, and the roots ſhould be 
| 8 planted, 
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| planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from one another, or when 


_ theſe or any other bulbous roots are to be planted in aſſem. 


blage with other flowers, it is much the beſt way to place 
them in patches; that is to ſay, in a ſmall ſpot of fix or 
eight inches diameter, to plant four or five roots; placing 


plant the different ſorts in ſeparate patches at the diſtance 
of one, two, or three yards, 'This method of plantin 
bulbous-rooted flowers in patches in the common borders, 
makes a very pleaſing variety in the flowering ſeaſon. 
But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 
can be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 
And alſo, by planting them in beds, the different va- 
rieties of the flowers ſhew to better advantage when col- 
lected together all in one bed, at one view; and the 
flowers can, in the ſpring and ſummer, be readily ſcreened 
from cold, too much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun ; 


decay of theſe valuable flowers. 
Now is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of ra- 


planted by themſelves in beds. 
The beds ſhould be four feet broad; plant fix rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be fix inches diſtant in each 
row; at that diſtance they will blow ſtrong, and the 
flowers will ſhew themſelves to proper advantage, and 


muſt be planted two inches and a half or three inches deep, 


ace the beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe roots are 
depoſited, ſhould be protected in winter, when the froſt 
is very ſevere. Fe | | 

Some of the common ſorts: of ranunculuſes and ane- 
mone roots, may alſo be planted in the borders in aſſem- 


- blage with other flowers, either in a row towards the 


— 


edge, or in ſmall patches in different parts, where they 
will make a very agreeable appearance in the ſpring. 
But the beſt method of planting theſe ſorts in * bor- 
ders is this: draw with your finger ſmall circles {ix inches 
diameter, about a foot from the edge of the border, or in 
a varied manner; plant in each circle four roots; that is, 
one in the middle, and thereft round the edge of the circles, 
and theſe ſhould be from a yard or two, to eight, ten, or 
twelve feet diſtant. os — 
j ow 


one in the middle, and three round the edge; and fo to 


all of which would impair the beauty, and haſten the 


nunculuſes and anemones ; the beſt varieties ſhould be 
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Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes and 
' ſnow-drop roots which were taken out of the ground in 
ſummer. ts ; 
Theſe roots may be planted about fix inches from the 
edge of the borders or beds next the walks ; and if they 
are to be planted in one continued row, the roots ſhould 
be ſet about fix inches apart. But theſe flowers make 
the, beſt appearance when the roots are planted in ſmall 
patches. The method is this: in a ſmall circle, about 
five or fix inches over, plant four or ſive roots, one in the 
middle, and three or four round the edge: two or three 
feet farther make another circle, and plant; and ſo on 
to the end. 5 | 8 

Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be planted above two 
inches, or at moſt, three inches deep. 3 
Plant narciſſus and jonquils; and this is alſo a proper 
time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſian irites, 
fritillarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots as were 
taken up when their leaves decayed in ſummer, 


When the above roots are intended to be planted ſe- 
rately in beds, let them be ſet in rows eight or nine 
inches aſunder ; and ſet the roots the ſame diſtance from 
one another in the row. E 
But, when they are to be planted in the common bor- 
ders, it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots 
together in a ſmall patch, and allow, at leaſt, three feet 
between every ſuch patch of roots. 
Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 
martagons and orange lilies, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer ; and where white lily, or 
any other bulbous lily-roots have been removed ſince 
their bloom, and are now above ground, let them be 
planted in the proper places ſome time this month. 
Theſe bulbs ſhould be planted towards the middle or 
back part of the common flower borders they bong of 
tall growth; not planted in a continual row, but ſome 


towards the middle, others more backward in the bor- 


ral ders, intermixing the different ſorts property's at one, 
45 two, or three yards diſtance, and planted four or five 
— inches deep. i 


Prune Flowering Shrubs, Cc. 

Prune roſes and honeyſuckles ; and this is alſo a pro- 
per time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and 
evergreens. a 85 | 9 

Let 
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Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
not with ſhears, as I have frequently ſeen practiſed. 

In pruning theſe ſhrubs, obſerve to cat out all the very 
long rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 
growth, which are often produced on many fofts of flow. 
ering ſhrubs, and ramble conſiderably out of bounds, 
pruning them either cloſe to the place from whence they 
proceed, or ſhcrtened, OR SS 

Where any branch advances in a ſtraggling manner 
from the reſt, let that be cut ſhorter; obſerving, if poſe 
fible, to prune it cloſe to a young ſhoot, leaving that ſhoot 
for a leader to the branch. 2 | | 

Where branches of different ſhrubs interfere with each 
other, let ſuch be cut away, of ſhortened, as you ſhall 
2 „ fo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear of 

other. | 


Where any of the branches or ſhoots advance too near 


the ground, let them be pruned up cloſe to the Rem, or to 


the place where they proceeds from, 
All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 


. 


em. | 
When you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttin 


be cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch ſhrubs 
as Rand. wide be well dug one ſpade deep; obſerving as 
you proceed with the digging, to cut off all the ſtraggling 
rcots, and to take up all ſuckers. 


Plant hardy deciduors Flowering & brabs and ornamental Tre, 


Now is the time to begin to plant, in places where 
wanted, all forts of hardy flowering ſhrubs ; ſuch 4 
_ roſes, gelder-roſes, lilacs, and honeyſuckles. 


Plant alſo where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althes 


frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowerivg ralp- 


berry, the double-bloffom cherry, bladder-ſena, ſcorpion - 


ſena, ſpirzas, and hypericum frutex; it is now allo 2 
proper time to plant mezereons, the double- flowering 

ach and almonds, 0 | 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time in this 
month; the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, q. 
tiuſes, acacia, and all other hardy ſhrubs, may now be 
removed. See the catalogue. | 10 


clean away; aud let every {hrub be kept to « fingle 
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In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, ac- 
: cording to its growth, may have full room to grow, and 
f to ſhew themſelves to advantige. 2 | 
Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any 
continued plantations in the ſhrubbery order, let the ſhrubs 
in general be ſet at leaſt five or fix feet diſtant from one 
another; and ſuch plants as are of an humble growth, 
ſhould not be planted promiſcuouſly among tall growing 
lants ; for was that to be practiſed, the low plants woul 
e loſt to view, _ | * 
Let this, therefore, be well obſerved at the time when 
the ſhrubs are to be N ee and let the low- growing 
plants be ſet towards the front, or outſide of the clump; 
and the taller the plant, the more backward in the clum 
it hould be planted, The ſhrubs ſhould alſo be diſpoſed 
in ſuch regular order, that every ou can be regularly 
viewed with diſtintion from the walks, 

This is the method of order that ſhould be practiſed in 
planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the 
thrubbery ; ſtrait lines are not to be regarded, but rather 
to be avoided ; but ſome regularity muſt, notwithſtand- 
ing, be obſerved, both wi 1 to the diſtance and 
adyantageous diſpoſition of the different ſorts of plants. 

In ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant roſes, honey- 
ſuckles, ſpiræas, althæa frutex, ſyringas, and other ſuch 
like ſhrubs, in the flower- borders near the walks; but the 


Vette ſhrubs are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in ſuch 
| places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch 
_ diſorder, both at top and bottom, as not only to ſtarve, 


darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous- 


rooted flowering plants in the border, but it alſo looks 
ill to ſee ſuch deformed and rude grown, plants. 


ralp- Therefore, where you .intend7to plant any kinds of 
1857 ſirubs in ſuch borders, let the ſmaller he at -leaft five or 


0 feet, and large ones from ten or twelve to fifteen feet 
ſtant from one another; and for that purpoſe you ſhould 
always chooſe ſtrait ſtemmed, and regular grown plants. 

The plants ſhould be kept conſtantly trained up with 


n * lngle ſtems, and their heads ſhould be pruned every year 
Py with a knife, and always kept ſomewhat regular- and 
| 


Within due bounds, and all ſuckers from the roots muſt be 
conſtantly taken up. | | 


Planting 
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Planting Evergreens Trees and Shrubs, 

Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of 
the garden where wanted. 5 | 

Theſe forts -may be removed any time in this month, 
and the ſooner the better, for moſt ſorts will ſucceed well, 
But, in particular, the ſtrawberry-tree or arbutus, lau- 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, 
alaternus, bays, eiſtuſes, evergreen-oaks, hollies, and 
magnolias, pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, and many others. 

In planting theſe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſame rule be obſerved as mentioned above in plant. 
ing the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. | 
That is, where theſe plants are to be planted in 
clumps, or any continued plantation, let them be ſet at 
leaſt five feet every way aſunder, and let no confideration 
_ Induce you to plant them cloſer ; and ſome of the larger 

growing ſorts ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance; for 
it is of much importance to allow theſe ſhrubs a proper 
diſtance z as every plant, according to its kind, having 
room to ſhoot each way regularly, they will form hand- 
ſome heads; and every different ſhrub can alſo with plea- 
ſure be diſtinctly viewed. 8 b 

Beſides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant and 
plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo 
4 hoe and clean, and do all neceſſary work about the 

ubs. > 

Some of the moſt beautiful evergreens may alſo be planted 
on graſs lawns, dotted fingly and in clumps, at varied 
diſtances. 5 

Planting Ewvergreeens to hide Walls, Ce. 

- Phillyreas, lauruſtinus, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs 
to plant any where near a houſe, &c. to hide any rugged 
or unſightly naked walls, or other buildings. 

Theſe plants are a beautiful evergreens, ſummer and 
winter, they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is quick 
and regular; and where wanted for the above purpoſe, 
this is a proper time to plant them. 

They mult be planted cloſe to the wall, three or four 
feet aſunder, and their branches muſt be regularly ſpread 
and trained to the wall in the ad wh by a wall- tree; 
they will ſhoot in a quick but regular manner, and their 
beautiful green leaves will effectually hide the moſt de- 


formed or ill- looking wall, &c. | The 
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The pyracantha is alſo a pretty ſhrub to plant againſt 
a wall, i reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 
which make a handſome and very agreeable appearance in 
autumn and in winter. f 8 
The arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, is alſo ſometimes planted 
| to hide a diſagreeable looking wall. This is à beautiful 
| plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any place, and 
at all ſeaſons, but particularly in this and the two pre- 
ceding months, when it is loaded with its fine red ftraw-: 
berry-like fruit. 15 * "ed | 
But theſe plants make the beſt appearance when planted, 
detached in the clumps or borders, lawns, &c. and ſuffered 
to grow in their natural way | | 
Or theſe arbutus ſhrubs, being planted, detached or 
ſingly, upon graſs lawns, &c. kept to fingle clean ſtems, 
and regular heads; they have a beautiful effect. 


Pines. and Firs, + 


Pines and firs may now be tranſplanted : theſe plants 
may be ſafely removed, and planted in dry foils any time 
in this month. | r 

This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, junipers, 
and cypreſs ; AE other ſuch like hardy ever-green 
trees may alſo be now brought in and planted.” | 


Ge | Method of planting Trees and Shrubs, 


In planting the various kinds of ſhrubs and trees in the 
ſirubbery, &c. one general method ſerves for the whole ; 
open for every plant a circular hole wide enough to receive 
the roots freely every way, and about a ſpade deep, or as 
the root requires, and let the bottom be we Il looſe ned. 

Then get the plants and prune the end of all long and 
ſtraggling roots; and cut away ſuch roots as are broken, 
damaged or dead: alſo any irregularities of the head; then 
place the plant in the hole, and ſee that it ſtands upright ; 
break the earth well and throw it in 1 at the ſame 
ume ſhaking the plant gently to make the earth fall in 
5 cloſe about, and among all the roots and fibres; when 
ee! all is in, tread the earth gently round the plant, and then 

let every one be directly watered, 


der Bat in planting the choice and more tender ſorts of 
18 evergreens, it will be proper to obſerve that, where the 

Plants can be readily taken up and brought with balls of 
The | ; _ earth 
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earth firmly about their roots, it ſhould be done; and 
having a wide hole opened, the plants ſhould be imme. 
diately ſet therein, with the ſaid ball of earth intire, and 
directly fill up the hole, and tread the ſurface gently, 

. Immediately give each plant about a pot or half a pot 
of water, according to the ſize of the hole, and let ſuch 
as want ſupport be directly ſtaked. | IS 


T ranſplant Foreft-trees. 

Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may now be ſafely tranſplanted 
from the nurſery, &e, for any intended plantations, to- 
wards the latter end of this month; ſuch as elm, oak, 
beech, birch, maple, aſh, lime and plane trees; alſo alder, 
23 and willow; likewiſe-pines, firs, cedars, cypreſs, 
Jarcheg, and almoſt all other ſorts, both of the deciduous 

and evergreen foreſt and ornamental trees, ſee the cata» 

logue at the end of the book, „ 

But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplanted 
in mild weather any'time between this and Chriſtmas, or 
any time during the winter ſeaſon, obſerve the ſame me. 

thod in planting theſe ſorts, as juft above adviſed in the 
general method of planting ; and at the diſtance and 

 erder of arrangement as hinted in March. 
F Propageting by Layers. 

Now make layers of all ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
to propagate them. | | S 

This may be:done any time in this month, and many 
ſorts of trees and flowering ſhrubs are to be propagated 
by that method; the methed is eaſy, and the trouble is 
not much; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twetve- 
"month's time with numbers of new plants. CD 

Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in win- 

ter, may be raiſed by layers; and in the hardy kinds, this 
is the beſt time to perform that operation. 
The method of laying is: dig round the tree or ſhrub, 
and bend down the pliable branches, lay them into the 
earth, and ſecure them there with hooked or forked 
ſticks; lay down all the young ſhoots on each branch, and 
cover the body of them about four or five inches deep, 
leaving the tops of each at leaſt two, three or four inches 
cout of the ground, according to their different lengths. 
Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth, by 
which time they will be well-rooted, and muſt then be 


— 
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3 and limes, and many other deciduous  _ 


foreſt, and ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds, will now 

ſucceed, W ke | es | 
Now is alſo a proper time-to make layers of ſuch ſorts 

of hardy evergreens as will grow- by that method, ; 
This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on laurufſtinus'; 


the layers of this plant will, in the ſpace of one year, from 


the time of laying, be very well - rooted, and fit to 
tranſplant, provided you take care to lay proper young 
Phillyreas and alaternuſes will alſo-grow by layers, but 
the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two years be- 
fore. they are tolerably rooted, particularly when not laid 
till this ſeaſon. R Fa | PEER 
But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard- 


- wooded eyergreen plants, is June or July; and the young 


ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth are then to be choſen 
for many of theſe will often take root the ſame ſeaſon, ſo 
as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. : 
However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of all ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you deſire to propa- 
gate; it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial; there are 
many ſorts that. will ſucceed, N 


Obſerve it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt 


proper parts to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches. 
as are beſt furnithed with young ſhoots be brought down 
and the ſhoots layed down in the earth, as in page 478. 


Tranſplanting Layers. | Z 8 
Now is the time to take off and tranſplant the layers 


of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let 


their roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve 
inches diſtant, - 


Propagating Roſes and other Shrubs by Suckers. 


Tranſplant fuckers of roſes ; it is by ſuckers from the 
root that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are encreaſed ; theſe 
being digged up carefully. with roots, will make good 
plants in one or two years time. 5 ; 
Lilacs are alſo generally encreaſed by ſuckers, which 
ſhrub ſeldom fails to yield every year plenty; and theſe. 
may now, or any time in winter, when the weather is 
mid, be taken up and planted out in rows. | 
"Rs 6 Many 
ae | 
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Many other ſhrubs are alſo raifed by ſuckers 8 the 


roots, and this is now a proper time to 9 the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts. N 


Prepagating Flowering Shrubs by Cutting, 
Plant cuttings of honeyſackles4 all the forts of theſe 
2 may be propagaßed by that method, for the cut. 
_ of the young ſhopts wall por out roots very freely, 
make pretty plants in one N 
Many other forts of hardy bs and. trees are to be 
raiſed from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them, 
Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be 
uſed for cuttings ; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten 
them to about nine, ten or twelve inches in length, then 


plant them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the Nh. 


about eight inches diſtant in the row. 

Let every cutting be put half way into the ground. 
Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated princt- 

pally by cuttings, and this is a wy ſucceisful time to 
plant them; theſe cuttings muſt alſo be principally the 
an ſummer's ſhoots; do not take the long aul 
© ſhoots; chooſe. ſuch as art about nine or ten, to twelve 
or fifteen inches in length; and, if in cutting them off, 
you take about two inches of the former year's wood to 


the bottom of each, it wilkprove ſome advantage to their, 


rooting : though they alſo ſucceed free enough without any 
part of the old wood. | 


Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them” in a ſhad) 


border, in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and fet 
the cuttings ſix or eight inches diſtance one from another 
in the row, - .. 
Theſe cuttings will be well rooted by next Septepke 
or October. . 
Sceuling F laber. 
Remove nos allahe boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers 
to a warm ſituation. 
Let theſe be placed where they can have the full 1. al 


winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot come. 


Theſe pots, boxes, or tubs, ſhohld alſo be now cleared. 


with great care from weeds. 

The beds of ſeedling bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 
have good attention; let all the weeds be taken out with 
Particular care, then get ſome rich light earth, and ſift 
ſome of this all over the ſurface of hy bed to the thick- 
neſs of an inch or thereabouts. This 


04. 
This will be of very great ſervice to theſe young roots, 


but in particular to thoſe which were not removed in 
ſummer. | : ”y 
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Trimming Evergreens. 

Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with x 
tharp knife reduce ſuch to order as are of a rude growth. 

Though the taſte which prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into dif- 
ferent figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt 
part laid aſide, yet there are many forts of -evergreens 
that require ſome training with the knife, | 
Sometimes branches or ſhoots of a rude growth will 
ſhoot out on one ſide of the tree, or ſhrub, and advance 
in an irregular manner a good diſtance from the princi- 
pal branches which form the head; theſe ſhould be cut 


J away or ſhortened as you ſee it moſt convenient to make 
0 the head ſomewhat regular. ; 

ie Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened; and, where the 

ig trees or ſhrubs interfere with each other, let the branches 


de be ſhortened fo that the different plants may fland fair and 
tlear of one another. | | 


Clipping Hedges and Edgings. 


If any hedges, or box edgings want trimming, let 
them be completed early in this month; obſerving as in 
the two former. . 


Plant Box Edgings. 


Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds; 


this being a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon to do that work, for the 
box will now very ſoon root. 


To make neat edgi you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſh3 
11 box, and this ld be Aipped or parted, and the — 
n al xy roots cut off, and the tops trimmed even. | 
The method of planting it is this: ſtretch your line 
earel Wl dong the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be 
trodden evenly along to ſettle it moderately firm, and 
ime, den with the ſpade make it up full and even, accord- 
with ng to the line; then with your ſpade, on the ſide of the 
J 6k line next the walk, let a neat trench be cut out about ſix 
nicks eight inches deep, making the fide next the line per- 
«ly upright, turning the _ out to che op oſite ow ws 
| | | 3 
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The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe againſt 
the upright fide next the line, placing the plants ſo near 
together as to form e a cloſe compact edging 
without being too thick and clumſey, and with the top of 
the plants as even as poſſible, all an equal height not more 
than an inch above the ſurface of the line : and as you pro. 
ceed in planting draw the earth up to the outſide of the 
plants, which fixes them in K: e poſition; and when 
you have planted the row out, then with your ſpade trim 
the earth up almoſt to the top of the plants, and tread it 
neatly and evenly to them; and wher the edging is plant- 
ed, let any unequalities of the top be cut as even and neat 


as poſſible with a pair of ſhears. | 
| | Plant Thrift for Edgingi. 


Thhrift makes alſo a very good edging, and this is a 


very proper time to plant it. ET 
To make a neat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo 


_ cloſe as juſt to touch one another, either by planting it like 


the box, as above, or by dibble ; but if plants are ſcarce, 
they may be planted three or four inches diſtance, they will 
meet by degrees. 
Mow Graſi Walks and Lawns. 


The graſs walks and lawns ſhould now be mown gene- 
rally for the laft time in the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut 
as cloſe and even as poſſible, for if not well cut down at 
this time, they will appear very rough all winter. | 

The graſs lawns ſhould now be very often poled to ſcatter 
the worm caſts about, and it ſhould afterwards berolled with 
à wooden or ſome other roller; the worm-cafts, by being 
broken and ſpread about, will readily ſtick all to the roller, 
by which means the ſurface of the graſs will be rendered 
very clean, firm, and ſmodth. | ; 
Leet all parts of the graſs walks and lawns, be at thi 
time kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, conſtantly 
ſweeping them clean off, 5 

| Gravel Walks. 


Bae Se gravel walks be clean weeded, and occaſionally 
rolled, once or twice a week. 8 | 
| Planting Heaſges, 
This is a fine ſeaſon to plant all ſorts of hedges bots 
for fences, ſhelter, and ornament, my 


3 


| Likewiſe to plaſh. or lay down any old fence, : hedges of 
thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and naked at 
bottom. See November and December, s 
nt an ang eg x21 
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T EY | Propagating by Layers: 


* O W. begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flowering 
1 N hrubs, &c. by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon to 


perform that work on the hardy kinds; and the manner of | 
doing it is quite eaſy. 


The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
intend to propagate; and in doing this, the ſhoots. or 
branches are to be brought down and layed into the earth, 


and faſtened there with forked or hooked ſticks; and the 


body of the ſhoots are to. be covered about three or four 
inches 8 leaving the top three ot four inches out of 


the groun „ I CL Es: aan 

Elms will ſucceed remarkably well' by layers, and fo 
will limes, and many other hardy foreſt trees, ornamen- 
tal trees, flowering ſhrubs and evergreens. 


But where it is intended to raiſe: the tree and. tall 
ſhrub kinds by layers, the tree or ſhrub. from which the 
layers are to be made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe, 


a year before, by cutting down the , tems. thereof near 


the ground, when only two or three inches thick, in or- 
der that they may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a 
convenient height as they can. be readily laid down, but 
moſt of the lawer kinds of ſhrubs branching out near the 
ground, naturally afford layers enough properly ſituated 
lor laying, without the aboye precaution. of.” previouſly 
©, og i ͤ actos pens 


- + 


o 


wow 


3 


hy Trau/plant Layer. 


Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 


were laid a twelvemonth ago, or laſt ſummer. 
Let theſe be planted in rows in an open compartment; 
the larger plants, ſet in rows two feet and a half aſunder, 


and the (mall kinds fifteen or eighteen inches, and planted 


wwelye inches diſtant in the row. 
ns $f, SU LIT V 2 


Propagate 
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CET, Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings, _ | 
| This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, as will grow by. that method, and which 
is not a few, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe. 
One in particular among the reſt, is that well-known 
ſhrub the honeyſuckle, all the ſorts of which will grow 
freely by cuttings, and this is [till a good time to plant them. 
The gooſeberry and currant-trees are alſo raiſed by cut. 
tings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant them, 
_ Cuttings of all ſorts planted a year ago, being rooted 
and have ſhot at top, may now be tranſplanted in wid 
nurſery rows, where required for training for the pur. 
poſes intend; | n a F ie wen 
| Sow Haw and Holly-berries, Ge. 
This is the time to fow haws, holly, hips, and yew- 
berries, n Re og An | A 
Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide; the berries are to be ſown ſe. 
parately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. _ 
But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly. 
berries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before 
they ſow them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſe. 
cond ſpring after ſowing : it therefore is cuſtomary to 
bir / them in the ground fer one year and then ſow them, 
JJ %% t'%n ꝶ f 8 
In a part of che garden where the ground is firm and 
dry, mark out a trench one or two feet wide, the length 
in proportion to the quantity of berries intended to be 
buried, and dig it full twelve inches deep; but in 
perfectly dry ground eighteen inches will be more 
eligible, making the bottom level; then tay the berries 


. 


of an equal thickneſs, and cover them with the earth at 


leaft fix inches deep below the ſerf:ce, and raiſing it 
above the ſurface in a ridge like a grave, making the 
ridge rather wider than the trench, in order to throw off 
the wet more effectually; or they be depoſited in large 
pots plunged the above depth in the ground. + 

Here let them lie till that time twelvemonth, when 
they are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above- 
mentioned, and the plants will come up in the ſpring fol- 
_ worry 0 
| - Soap Acorn. The 

Sow acorns, this being the. moſt proper time to put 
them into the ground: and they mould be all ſown a 


the latter end of this or ſame time next month, for if kept 
much longer out of the ä they will ſoon begin to 
ſprout, © 

8 theſe be 1 in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inch and a half, or two inches deep. _ 


Stocks to bud and graft upon. 813 
Now plant our all kinds of ſeedling ſtocks to bud and 


the different fruits upon. 

Let theſe be placed in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
der, and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant from 
one another in the row. 

Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſtocks, tranſ] "FR alſo 
fuckers from the roots of different kinds of fruit-trees, - 
but particularly thoſe from the plum, cherry, codlin- tree, 
pear, and 9 &c. 

You ſhould now tranſplant, where neceſſary, ſuch cut- 
a tings or layers of fruit-trees as were planted or layed 4 | 
. year ago to raiſe ſtocks ; but particularly the cuttings or 
layers of quinces, to bud or graft pears upon, to form 
dwarf trees for walls and eſpaliers, Ee. W tbem i „ 
ide nurfery rows, as above. | 


Planting hardy Trees or Shrubs. 


Now you may alſo tranſplant a all ſorts of hardy trees and 
firabs, and it may be done any time in this month. 

Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which - are planted out, * 
tranſplanted. at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly y by 
the beginning of next ſummer, which will be a great ad- 
rantage, for wy wall e but "ey Aer trouble in 
vatering. | 


| Pruning. 


This is a proper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of young 
fruit-trees in the order required, clearing their ſtems from 
ns and the head from irregular and ſuper-abundant 

dots, &c. | 

Foreſt-trees of all ſorts may alſo be Ken any time 
. month, to clear the ſtems rom ſtrong * 3 

r, Ig 

Likewiſe flowering ſhrubs,” &c. may now be generally 
pined where they want it, to retrench any irregularities 35 
if the head, tec. or low 1 he wood. 3 
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8b Plum and Cherry Stones. 
Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome plum 
and cherry-ſtones to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and 
graft upon. | th 4 os 146, 6 1954] 
Let beds be dug for -theſe about four feet broad ; let 
the ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too 
- thick : cover them full an inch and half thick with earth. 
Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſhort 
mulchy litter on the ſurface. - = 
It will likewiſe now be neceſſary to prepare to preſerve 
fome plum-ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve to 
ſow in cafe theſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be deſtroyed 
dy vermin or ſevere froſt, = 5 
For that purpoſe get a good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, 
and cover the bottom three inches deep with. ſome dry 
ſand; then ſcatter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover 
them two inches deep with ſand; then ſcatter more ſtones, 
and throw on another covering of ſand, and ſo proceed till 
the box or tub be filled, or as requires. 4 
Thus the ſtones will keep ſecurely till the middle, or to- 


MS 


. wards the latter end of February, when they muſt be ſown 


* 


in beds in the nurſery as above. 
8 * . ; ; W \ N © nt 4 
a 273 , 
Plant C uttings of Laurel. 
" S ; F + > 14 ; 4 33 85 17 1 U 


bl 


Plant cutti 
ginning of this month. TT | 

Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, 
and planted in the-manner mentioned the laſt month; 

Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 


and the beginning of this month is ſtill a very good time to 


plant them. wg p< bs 
Propagate by Suckers. 


-Fropagate by ſuckers from the rot ts, all ſorts of trees 
and ſhrubs which produce them; taking them up with 
roats, and plant them in nurſery rows. | 


- 0 N 27 1 $4 . 
Tranſplant Evergreens, &c, 
| 18814 3 


The beginning of this month is a proper ſeaſon to tran(- 


plane various evergreens, ſuch as laurels; Portugal laurels 
Jauruſtinus, . and ſuch like kinds into wider 
needful. e ee 


PEO: | _. 


rows where 


w 


— — 


gs of laurels, but let this be done in the be- 


” 
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No Beech Maſt, Cc. 


This is the time to ſow beech-maſt, and alſo the only 
proper time to ſow maple-ſeed ; let a bed be dug for each 
of theſe ſeeds, the earth well broken, and the ſurface ' 
laid even. J | | | e 

Then ſow the ſeeds or maſt pretty thick, and cover 
them near an inch thick with earth. 5 


Seeds various hardy Trees, Qc. 


The ſeeds, ſtones, nuts, berries, &c. of moſt other 
hardy trees and ſhrubs, may alſo be ſowed the end of this 


month. See the method in February. 


__— 
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* The GREEN HOUSE. 


Ore ͤ 

EMOVE the orange- trees, and all other tendereſt 
green-houſe exotics into the green-houſe the begin- 
ming of this month, provided it was not done at the end 
of September . : ; : 0 

Before they are earried in, let the heads be well cleaned, 
the decayed leaves picked of, and the earth ſtirred a little 
in the top of the tubs or pots. | „ 
About the middle of the month it will be time to take 
in the myrtles, geraniums, and all other green-houſe 
lants. 171 
- Obſerve, as ſaid of the oranges, to clean the heads, 
and take off the dead leaves, ſtir the earth on the ſur- 
face of the pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way 
ſickly, let ſome of the old earth be taken out of the pot or 
tub, and fill it up with freſh compoſt. _. ä ES 

In placing the plants in the green-houſe; take great 
cre to arrange them in regular order, the taller 8 80 
behind, and the others according to their height, in re- 
gular gradation down to the loweſt in front; being alſo 
careful to diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch order, as the 
foliage may effect a ftriking contraſt and variety, by in- 
termixing the broad and narrow leaved, the ſimple and 
compound leaved, and the light green, dark green, and 
the other different ſhades and tiats af colours and varia- 
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will exhibit a conſpicuous and agreeable diverſity. 
When they are all thus regularly arranged in their 


laces, give their heads a refreſhment of water; then 
t the floor and all parts of the green-houſe be neatly 


cleaned from wet and all manner of litter. | 


When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them 
with water ; but let this be always done with moderation, 


Lixewiſe give them plenty of air every mild day, by open. 
ing all the windows ; never keep them cloſe in mild open 
weather in the day- time; but ſhut clofe of nights in cold 
and bad weather, 12 
Any myrtles, &c. deſigned to be wintered in garden 
1 &c. ſhould now be placed therein, and managed 
a8 above. | Fo 
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pines ; that is, ſuch as are to Stops the fruit for the 
ſupply of the enſuing ſummer ; but previous to this, pre- 
parations muſt be made for adding ſome freſh tan. to 
the bark-bed in the hot-houſe. 7 
Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let 
ſome good new tan be now procured from the tan- yards, 
in quantity as adviſed laſt month, ſufficient to ſupply the 
place of the waſte bark, which will now be conſiderable, 
and muſt all be removed by ſcreening it as below; fo 
that about one half or two thirds, or more, in proportion 
to what the bark-pit will contain, will now be neceſlary ; 
let it, when brought from the tan-yards, be caſt up in a 
heap for ten or twelve days to drain ; but if the tan be 
very wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry airy place, 
in funny days to dry, fo as to bring it to a middling de- 
gree of moiſtneſs : for if it is put into the hot-houle pit 
too wet, it will be a long time before it comes to a kindly 
heat, and ſometimes not at all, in an effeQual manner. 


_ pared, let all the pots that are now plunged in the 
- houſe be taken out. FT 


Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be fifted or 


ſcreened: let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 
V | entirely 
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tions of the foliage of the various kinds, in which they 


HE beginning of this month you muſt begin to re- 
move into the fruiting ſtove or hot-houſe the ſucceſſion 


When the tan has laid its proper time, and is duly oy 
t- 
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entirely away,and as much new tan _—_ ghtin og with 
the remaining quantity of old, fill up De * 

Then let te new and the x5 ws Ho old tan in in the pe | 
be worked up and mixed properly together. 

After that is done, — the ſurface of the bed level. 
Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the heat is 
riſen near the ſurface, bring in your pray, plants, and 

plunge them in the bark-bed to their rims, but you mult 

3 to. examine the bed often; and, if you find the 
40 at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn up 
half way, or quite out of the tan as you ſee convenient, to 
prevent, its burning the roots of the plants. 

But when the heat is RIGA) let the pots be fully 
Ewen: to their rim. 

2) n Fires: n 

: About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to make the fires every 
evening; and when there happens to be very damp or 
cold weather, it will alſo be proper to make moderate 
kres in the morning. 

The plants will require to be moderately watered about 
once in ſix or ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted to 
them entry day when the ſun is warm and che wind calm. 


Succhſfion Plants. : | 


The bark-bed of the ſucceſſion houſe or pit, Shs the 
young ſuceeſhon pine plants are plunged will alſo now 
require to be renewed with a proper quantity of new tan; 
obſerving as adviſed:above in the fruiting hot-houſe, to let 
the old tan in the bed be ſcreened before you add the 
new; that is, eee 15 much waſted, or become very 


erty, 
ende g 5 


Give allo roper attendance to the plants in general i im 
the dt. Boule, 25 the pines and all the wo let 
them have the neceſſary culture, _ 

Let occaſional Waterngs be given once A week, or 28 a 
you ſhall ſee occaſign ; being Fe to 4 1 too much 
a this time. 

Likewife admit freſh air into the bouſe. eyery fine calm 
Gy, when a warm fun, by fliding open ſome of the glafſes 
tom nine or ten till two, three, or four o'clock. 

f any plants want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be 
lone, and plunge the pots in the bark-bed. 

Ys __NOVEM- 
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Work 70 be done" in the Krrenzn' Ganorn, 
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IN the middle, or PT the lite end of this 55 
you ſhould plant ſome beans to ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in October; where no plantation was made 
thereof in that month, it muſt careful ly be attended to in 
the beginning or middle of this. 

The beans which are planted now, will cotne in at ak 
early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe rater were 
a Pied three weeks or a month ſooner. 

The mazagan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a great 

. bearer, a good bean for the table while ages. and moſt 
_ ee to be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; 

ut may alſo plant either ſome mall Spaniſh, broad Spa- 
- niſh, or long-podded, beans, or NG: of oe by a ue. 
ceſſional early ſupply. : 
Let theſe beans be Slanted | in a warm border; 5 * 
2 ſouth wall or other fence ; ; and obſerve the ſame method 
B planting them as mentioned in October, i in the article of 
eans. 


a wy Peas. | 


Sow alſo ſome peas towards the middle of this month, to 
ſucceed thoſe planted in October, that there may be a re. 
gular ſupply of them for the table in their due ſeaſon. 
But 11 none were ſown in October, it will be proper 
to ſow ſome in the beginning of this month. - 

The peas which-are ſowed the firſt or ſecond week in this 
month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the frol 
than thoſe which were ſown the beginning or middle of 

Otftober, and they will come in almoſt as early. _ 

But it is the moſt certain method to ſow a few at both 
times: then, if one ſhould fail, the other may ſucceed; 
and if both ſucceed, then one will ſucceed 0 other in 
RP 3 

. 
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| The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon are the early hot- 


ſpur ; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let the 
earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds-men or nurſery- 
men, the ſame ſorts as adviſed in October, and ſee that 
ſeed is new and good | ee 


A warm border unter a wall is the proper fituation to - 
ſow theſe peas in now, and ſow them in the manner di- 
reted in the laſt month. . 


ö | Soæbing Radifhes, __ | 
About the beginning or towards the middle. of this 
month you may ſow ſome ſhort-top radiſh ſeed; and, if 
they ſurvive the froſt, - they will come in early in the 
ſpring. TAL Tops | 
There are, however, but little hopes of this crop's ſue- 


ceeding; but ſtil where theſe things are deſired early, it 


will be proper to ſow a few, and let them take their chance; 


if the winter ſhould be favourable, you will have radiſhes 
at a very early time. 3 | | 

Let the ſeed be ſowed on a warm border near a wall or 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick; let this be 
done in a dry day. | „ 

Small Sallad Herbs. CIS 

Sow the different ſorts of ſmall ſallading every ten or 
twelve days, that the table may be duly ſupplied with 
them. 5 | 
The ſorts are ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and let- 
tuce. 1 | £ 
Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raifing theſe herbs, be proper to pre. 
pare for the ſeeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm 
fituation. rg N | 

Let the beds be the length and width of one or more 
three-light frames; break the earth well, and lay the 
bed ſloping to the ſun ; rake the ſurface fine, then put 
on the frame, and ſow the ſeed. £ 

The ſeed may either be ſown in drills, or all over the 
ſurface as obſerved laſt month, and covered not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep with earth ; or theſe ſeeds, at 
this ſeaſon, ſhould be but juſt covered. See Oober. 
When the ſeed is ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes ; 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raiſin 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you ſee it neceſ- 
lay; always keep them me every night, 


Or, 
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Or for theſe ſeeds at this ſeaſon, may practice as hinted in 
September, &c. that is, form a floping bed to the ſun, half 
a foot or more higher in the back than in the front; ſet on 
the frame, fink the back part in the ground, that the ſur. 
face of the bed may be equally within fix or eight inches of 
the glaſſes ; and ſow the ſeed as above. | 

If you practiſe the above method, there will not be oc- 
cafion to uſe artificial heat to raiſe theſe herbs, except in 
ſevere froſty weather. ES 


However, where a ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are re- 


quired to be forwarded as ſoon as poſtible, it is eligible to 

make a ſlender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for raiſing them, ob- 

ſerving the method directed in January and February, 
A | Lettuce. I 

| Let the lettuce plants which were planted in frames 

taſt month to ſtand the winter, enjoy the air freely 


every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the glaſſes entirely off in the morning; but if the 


weather is hke to be wet or is very cold, let them be put 


on again in the evening, but in very mild weather let them 


alſo remain open at night; for when theſe plants are kept 


too cloſe, they draw up. weak. 5 
When the weather 1s very wet, let the glaſſes be kept 
on, but let them be raiſed a conſiderable height at the back 
of the frame to admit air to the plants. 
In froſty weather keep the glaſſes c loſe, and uſe other 
covering if you ſee it neceſſary. 5 =D 
If you have any of the {ame plants under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, let the ſame rule be rved as above. 
Such: lettuces.as- were not planted laſt month into 
the winter beds where intended, ſhould now be planted 
thereon in the beginning of this month, either in frames 
or warm borders, or under hand-glaſſes, &c. | 
TE Yo Celery. E P29 | 
All the advanced crops of celery ſhould now be fully 
earthed up a conſiderable height for blanching, and to pre- 
- ſerve the plants from froſt. f 
This work ſheuld now be well attended to when dry 
open weather; break the earth well, and lay it up to the 
plants within fix inches of the top of their leaves. 
In performing this work, let care be taken not to lay 
the carth. up to che plants too haſtily, becauſe hat yo 


- 


would occaſion them to rot. 
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force the earth into their hearts and. bury them, and 


Endive. a ; . | | 
of a dry day to tie up ſomeendivey 


Take the advantage 
w whiter theme 8 9 a er 
_ Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the belt full-groww 
plants; and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 
be gathered up regularly in your hand, and tied together 
wich a ſtring of baſs, or ſmall oſier twig. . 
| But if the weather is inclinable to be froſty or very wet, 
let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en- 
dive; which, fer the ſervice of a family, may be ſucceſs-- 
fully practiſed. | WES. e 

Draw up ſome of the beſt and largeſt plants in a dry, 
mild day, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or 
two, to drain off the wet from between their leaves. 

Then let ſome wheel-barrows full of very dry and light 
earth be laid into a deep garden- frame, in a ridge to the 
top of the back part, and which ſhould face the ſun; then 
having the endive, gather the leaves up evenly in your 
hand, and let the plants Le buried in the above earth al- 
moſt to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is 
very wet or froſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them 
and uſe. other covering occaſionally. Or, for want ob 
frames you may lay ſome earth in any dry open ſned; raiſ-: 


ing the earth in a high ridge, and ſo lay the endive therein 


as above directed; obſerving in time of hard froſt to cover 
it with long litter. ; 1 i 
By the above method, you may Whiten endive in any 
ef the winter months, provided you take care to lay in 2 
ſufficient quantity at the approach of ſevere weather... 
But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c. 
practiſe the following method: 3 W 
In a ſouth border, or other warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun, dig ſome of the ground in broad 1 — ridges, as: 
adviſed in January, making the ſides ſteep for the wet to 
run off; and into the ſides of this may depoſit the endive. 
For this purpoſe, let ſome endive plants be prepared as 
above directed for the frames. : 27 
When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into 
the ſouth fide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the 
leaves of every plant up cleſe and regular, and inſert them 


— 
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into the ſide of the ridge of earth horizontally, almoſt to 
the top of their leaves, 


Thus the endive in this ridge of earth will blanch tole- 
rably well, without much hazard of its rotting by rain, as 


jf the ridge i is made high and ſteep, wet cannot lodge. 


But theſe plants, in ſuch ridges, ſhould be ſheltered in 


ms froſts by a covering of ſome wy long os 


 Cardeons. 


-Finiſh landing or earthing up cardoons as they advance 


in height. Firſt gather their leaves up even and cloſe, 


and tie them together with a hay-band ; then let the earth 
be well broken, and laid up round each plant to a good 
height. 

Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and 
when the leaves-of the-plants are e dry, otherwiſe 
r will rot in the 999 


8 | +: 

Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed 
up laſt month, it muſt now be done. 

This ſhould be done the be inning of the month, and 
obſerve the following der cut down the ſtems or 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, 
and let this be directly carried away. 

Then, with a ſharp hoe, let every weed on the beds be 
lh up, and at the ſame time draw them all off into the 
alleys. . 

Then ſet the line, and with a ſpade; mark out the al- 
leys about eighteen inches or two feet wide; this done, 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and lay 

a good portion of the earth neatly over the beds; and as 

ou go on, let the weeds which were drawn off the beds 

digged into the bottom of the rg a proper depth, 

| _ let the edge of every bed be made ull and ſtrait. See 
ober. 


7 


- Artichokes. © 


About the middle or towards the laber end of this 
month, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 
chokes, and earth up the 3 to protect them from ſe- 


T he 


vere froſts. 


99 „ „ 
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The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, re- 


ſerving only the ſmall central leaves and young ſhoots 
which ariſe immediately from the heart of the plaut. 
Then you may practiſe either of the following methods 


in landing up the plante. , 
The frſt is this: that, if in a cloſe plantation, let 
trenches, about twenty inches wide, be marked out between 


all the. rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a good 
ſpade deep, and lay the earth as you dig it out ridge- ways, 


in a gradual rounding manner, over the rows of plants, 


obſerving to cover the crowns, of them at leaſt fix inches 
thick, leaving only the central leaves or heart of the 
plants uncovered, and drawing the earth cloſe abour them; 


but at the approach of hard froſts let them be alſo covered 


with long litter; likewiſe in ſevere weather, fill the 


trenches with very dry long litter, to prevent the froſt en- 
tering that way to the roots, cc. 0 

But in landing up theſe plants, inſtead of digging out 
trenches as above, practiſe the following method; which 
is rather to be preferred as the moſt ęffectual. 


The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of. 


the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 


cut a mark. according to the line; by this you form 
as it were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, 
with one row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every + 
ſuch bed; then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be 

done regularly bed by bed lengthways of each, digging 
cloſe about and between all the plants; at the ſame time 
working or rearing the earth gradually from the above 


lines or marks, on each ſide the row of plants, into a ridge 


towards the middle, and cloſe about the row of plants as 
above; the row made to range exactly in the middle of the 


aid ridge; the ridge to be made ſloping on each fide. 


Thbeſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect arti- 
chokes from froſt ; ſome indeed never land them up, but 
inſtead of that, lay ſome dung over the plants in froſty 
weather ; but this 1s not ſo effeQtual, for 1t will not keep 
out the froſt ſo well as a, good ridge of earth. 
| But notwithſtanding, ' if the winter ſhould prove un- 
commonly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every 
ndge a covering of ſtraw or other dry long htter, as alſo 
in the trenches: and this, together with the ridge of 
earth, will effectually ſecure the arzichokes. A 1 
TON: 1 727 | 5 — n 


* 


In the above landing up thé artichokes there is one 


thing proper to obſerve; and that is, if any of the ſtrong 
plants, now ſhew fruit of advanced growth, and you deſire 
to ſave thoſe fruit, they ſhould not now be cut down; but 
let the leaves be tied up clofe with a hay- band, and then 


lay the earth over the roots as above, and up cloſe about 


the lower part of the leaves : which will preſerve the frui 
in a growing Rate, and will bring it to perfection. 
ke” 94 Caulifoauor Plant. * N! 
Let the cauliflower plants which afe in frames to ſtand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is 
mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes quite off in the morn. 
ing; but let the plants be covered with them every night. 
When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper 
to keep the glaſſes over them; but at the ſame time let 
the glaſſes be raiſed. to a good height, to admit a large ſhare 
of free air to the plants F 
When dead leaves at any time appear upen the plants, 
let chem be taken off, and keep them per ectly clear from 
I . S ER, yes? CLIC 8 
The cauliffſowers which are planted under hand or 
bell glaſſes, muſt be treated as above; and if they run 
n lay in ſome dry earth round about their 


Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c, 
nor planted out, under hand-glaſſes laſt month, as there 
directed, it may ſtill be done ha | 

October. IR, © | 


Sa " Spinach, ee e 

The winter Ane ſhould now be kept perfectly clean 
from weeds: and, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let lame 
of the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may 
ſtand fingly ; thenthe ſun and air can come at the ſurface 
ef the ground to dry it, which will be comfortable to the 

plants, and they will thrive the better. 
When you gather Water of the ſtanding plants, let 
eare be taken to cut only the large outſide leaves, leaving 
the inner ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to gather 

e en 
5 Carrots and Parſneps, r 
The beginning of this month yon ſhould take up car- 
rots and parſneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay 
them in ſand, to preſerve them for winter uſe. ic 


n 


E 


A 


m 7 
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If thoſe roots were to be permitted to remain in the 
ground, they would canker and rot, particularly the car- 
rots; beſides, if ſevere ſroſts ſnould ſet in, the ground 


will be frozen ſo hard that it would be difficult. to take 


the roots up at the time they are wanted. It is therefore 
proper to take up all the main crops of carrots, and a por- 
tion of the parſneps; the reſt may remain in the ground, 
as theſe are not ſo liable to ſpoil as the carrots, © 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and 


take the roots out of the ground: cut the tops off cloſe, 


clean them from earth, and carry them into ſome conve=- 
nient dry place. 5 "EY ee 
Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 
three inches thick; place the roots upon the ſand cloſe 
together, with the crowns outwards. Cover the roots 
with ſand two inches thick, then lay ſome more roots on 
that, and then more ſand, and ſo proceed with a layer of 
ſand and another of roots, till you have laid them all, and ' 
lay ſome dry ſtraw over the whole, e 
Likewiſe dig up ſome red beet roots, to preſerve in the 
fame manner; alſo falſafy, ſcorzonera, horſe-radifh tur- 
neps, black tunep radiſh, &c. laying them in ſand as the 
carrots and parſneps. | e 


=, Potatoes. oe OS A 
Where potatoes ſtill remain in the ground, let them now: 
be taken up as ſoon as poſlible, before ſevere froſt begins x 
theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as are affected 
by it, immediately turn very watery, and then are not fit 
to eat, | | 12 
They ſhould be digged up with a flat three-tyned fork, 
there being proper potatoe-forks for the purpoſe, made 
with flat tynes, blunted, roundiſh at the ends; in proceed - 
ing to dig up the potatoes, previouſly cut down the haulm 
or ſtalks of the plants near the ground, the remaining part 
of the ſtalks will ſerve as a direction in pitching the fork : 
then in Giggin up the potatoes, turn them clean up to 
the top, an colled them into baſkets, & c. 
Let theſe roots When taken up be well cleaned; and laid 
up in à dry apartment; and when the weather is ſevere, 
let them be covered with ſome dry ſtraw, and let this be: 
laid almoſt a foot thick over them | 
. Theſe roots after being houſed, ſhould be from time to- 
une looked over, and all ſuch as have any tendency to rot- 
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teneſs ſhould be taken out, for ſuch would infe& thoſe 
that are ſound, and the infection would ſoon ſpread. 


Manure and trench Kitchen-ground. 
- Now take advantage of dry days and froſly weather, 


and bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from 


dung-hills, and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen- 
Fround as want manure. - - 8 | 
Likewiſe now dig or trench up all fuch pieces of ground 
as are vacant ; and, in order that the ground may re- 
ceive the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, as 
vou dig or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. 
The method of ridging up the ground in. winter ſhould 
be practiſed in every ſoil and fituation, it being of great 
advantage: this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine; for by its being laid up in rough ridges, 
the froſt, ſun, and air, can then have more free acceſs; 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and mel- 
lowing the ground; and the ſooner this is done the better, 
Therefore, according as the crops are cleared off the 
el let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 
ridges. | NES 
| Ton the ridges be digged generally two full ſpades broad, 
and one or two deep, and lay them up rough, and as high 
and ſharp as they will ſtand. See October. 


— 


By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter | 


ſeaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 
looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand, 

The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring,” when it is wanted for the reception 
of ſeeds or plants. gf WD 


* 


 Sowing Carrot Seeds. 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot- ſeed; to have a chancs 
of obtaining a few early young carrots ſoon in the ſpring. 

But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 


much dependance in having great ſucceſs ; but ſtill it 18. 


proper to make trial of a little ſeed ; and, if the _ 


— 3 


time, or Iaſt month, another ſhould be made the middle 0 
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3 thing mild, "(here vill be 2 e of having 


e early ſuccels 1 in ſpring. 


Onions. 


Take care now of the. young winter onions 3 where 
weeds appear, let them picked out with care. 

Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, 
as they would now ſoon | greatly ; prejudice theſe ſmall 
young plants, eſpecially k eras and other creeping 
weeds, which often prev at this ſeaſon, and ſoon . 
over the ſurface. 


Dried old onions houſed for winter ſhould * oceaviaially 


. over, and prick out all diſcoyer any decayed Ao. 


_ Hot-beds to raiſe Aſparagus. 


Now is a proper time to begin to make hot-beds' to 
force aſparagus, if not done laſt month: the method of 
making and managing theſe beds, may be ſeen in the 
work of the Kitchen Garden in February and December. 

Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to 
make aſparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end of 
September, or early in October, in order to have aſpa- 
ragus fit to gather by Lord Mayor” s Day, which always 
happens the ſecond week in November | 

But if a hot- bed of aſparagus was begun at the above 


this month to furniſh a ſucceſſional ſuppl7. he 


"Ys * 4 . 2 
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' Pruning and nailing Fines. 


Voz either a 1 walls ar in the vineyard, ſhould 
now be prune: Tand nailed ; and this may be done any + 
time in this month. 
In pruning vines, you maſt obſerve to leave in every 
part a proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots to bear 
fruit the next year ; and let all the irregular and ſuper- 
abundant ſhoots,” that are not wanted, be cut out cloſe; 
together with part of the former year's bearers, and old 
uſeleſs wood, which muſt now be cut out to make room 
tor the bearing ſhoots or branches. 

For the laſt ſummer's ſhoots Which are now left, will, 

in the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud, a yung. 
ſoot, and on theſe young ſhoots the grapes are Py 
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the ſame ſummer ; for vines ſeldom; produce bearing ſhoots 


om any but one year old wood, . "SEM 
There fore the main article to be obſerved now is to 


leave a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in 


every part regularly from bottom to top. 


Chcoſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt fituated ſhoots, with the 


mMorteſt joints, cutting out the ſuperabundancy, with part 
of the old wood, as above ſaid; and let each remaining 
ſoot be ſhortened according to its ſtrengtng. 
I The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, four, 
ive or fix eyes or joints in length; which rule ſhould be 
always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
moots : and never leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than 
five or fx eyes, or joints; for when the ſheots are 
left longer, they enly fill the vines in en ſum- 
mer with more ſh ts than you can find room to lay in; 
and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, would be. ſmall 
and ill grown, in proportion; therefore it is beſt to ſhorten 
the ſhoots to the length aboye:- mentioned; then each 
ſhoot, fo. ſhortened, will, next ſummer, produce three 

four or five good ſhoots, with two, three, or more bunches of 
fruit upon each, and the fruit upon theſe ſhoots will be 


found to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due time, 
and one large bunch of grapes is at any time worth three 


{mall ones. F 
n ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about half 
an inch above an eye, and make the cut ſloping behind it. 
Let the branches or ſhoots in general be left ten or 
twelve inches apart, or more, but that at leaſt. 

Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſucceſſion'of young branches towards the bot- 
tom to come in to ſupply the places of the old naked 
wood, which muſt be cut out occaſionally, as it becomes 


unſerviceable. 


% 


Nexer ſuffer old naked branches, not furniſhed with 


bearing wood, to remain in any part of the vine, where 
there is younger fruitful branches furniſhing proper ſhoots 
properly ſituated to come in to ſupply their place. 
When you have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in ſtrait and re- 
gularly ten or twelve inches diſtan r. 

If you have left too many branches when yon pruned, 
Tet that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſuper- 


| lant wood in a regular manner. 


i 


WS. 


\ 
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Peirune Apricot and Peach-trees, & . 
Prune apricot, peach, and nectarine trees; and this 
: 


may be done any time in the month. 313 
In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame me- 
thod as mentioned in the former month; the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots having been trained in abundantly in ſum- 
mer, the moſt irregular and overabundant of them are now. . 
to be pruned out, and a due ſupply of the beſt· placed, and 
moſt promiſing moderate ſtrong ſhoots are to be preſerved 
in every part at proper diſtances, for theſe trees produce 
their fruit principally upon the former year's ſhoots. _ 
The old naked branches which have no young ſhoots on 
them, ſhould be either entirely cut out or ſhortened to 
ſome convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots ;_ ob- 
ſerving always to cut them off cloſe, leaving no ſtump, 
ad make the — IE EI nana 
Let it be arule in pruning theſe trees, to let ſome of the 
old naked wood in every part be cut away every year in 
the winter pruning, to make room for the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots, a due ſupply of which ſhould be left every where 
at moderate diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer ; and all 
ſuch as are not wanted muſt be cut away quite cloſe, leav- 
ing no ſpurs, except it appears neceſſary in particular parts 
tofurniſh future wood. 13 | 


The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour 
of the tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots ; which is 
done in order to promote their producing a more effectual 
bon, of new ſhoots next year, to bear fruit the year fol- 
owing. | | : l ee 
For the principal particulars of performing the opera- 
tion of general pruning of all theſe. trees, and ſhortening 


Ky tile ſhoots, &c, ſee the Fruit-Garden of January an 
it 02:ber, ie ; 


ere. Likewiſe obſerve, that. as ſoon as a tree is pruned, it 
dots wW1I Aa dro method to nail that before you prune 
EY another, Ss - | 3 5 
be Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtraight 


and cloſe to the wall, and at regular diſtances; four 
X or ive inches or thereabouts is the diſtance that the 
ks boots and branches in general ſhould be laid from one 
por other in a parallel order. ; 


a 
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Plant Wall-Trees. 


Now ill. tranſplant, for the walls, where wanted, 


each, nectarine, and apricot-trees ; alſo plums and 
cherries, &c. allotting the three former principally the 


beſt ſouth walls; and let ſome of the two latter have alſo a 
ſouth aſpe&; and may likewiſe plant ſome of all the ſorts : 


in weſt and eaſt expoſures. 5 
Let the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared in a proper manner. | LD 


Where an entire new plantation is to be made, let the 


borders be trenched all the way about-two- ſpades deep; 


and where an addition of 'freſh earth is wanted, let ſome 
be added at the ſame time; loam is beſt, if it can be 
Had, with a quantity of very rotten dung. 00 

But where only a few trees are wanted in different 


places, in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the 


trees are to ſtand, need only to be trenched, adding rotten 


dung and a wheel-barrow full or two of good loam, or 


other freſh earth. 7 bv 
The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of at leaſt 


fifteen or eighteen feet from one another, with the ſtem | 


of each tree about three or four inches from the wall and 
inclining thereto with the head. "a 
© In planting againſt high walls may plant half or full 
. fandard walltrees, between the commen dwarf trees, that 
while the latter advance below, the former occupy the 
upper part of the wall,” + 2 5 
8 Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear-trees. | 
Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and 
in eſpaliers ; this operation may be performed on thele 
trees any time this month. © 435 


© 


In pruning the plum, apple and pear-trees againſt 


walls or eſpaliers, obſerve that as the ſame bearers re- 
main many years of a fruitful ſtate, let only any caſual 
worn out wood thereof, or any very irregular or crowd- 
ing branches and decayed parts be cut out, togetner with 
.all the ſuperfluous and ill-placed young ſhoots of lal 
o e 

But it muſt be obſerved, where a ſupßly of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, that ſome 


of the beſt ſituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 


muſt now be left in every ſuch place; and generally 4 
leading one to each main branch, where room to train them 
within the proper limits ; none of which muſt be ſhortened, 
but each laid in entire; and, according as they advance 
in length, muſt ſtill be trained to the wall or Are 

3 | * 


* 4 


— 
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without being reduced in their length in any future pru- 


ning, either in ſummer or winter, where there is room to 
extend them. | * 


For the ſhoots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will, in the ſecond or third year 
after, begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, 


about an inch in length, and ſome not ſo long; and up 


theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and on no other, the fruit 
of theſe trees are always produced. 


SIR TELE Soc 
But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots, which are laid 
in to bear, to be ſhortened or topped, as by many igno- 


rantly practiſed, they would, in that caſe, produce no 
ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit: but, inſtead of 


that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom 


| buds would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ftrong 
and altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots; and the trees woul 


be continually crowded with uſeleſs wood, and not one 
branch would be 1n a condition to bear, ſo long as you 


keep ſhortening them, and the trees would not produce 


one fruit for ten as in the other method; therefore, fall - ©; 


train the ſhoots or branches as they advance in length to 
the wall or eſpalier, never ſhortened, except where any 
extend out of bounds, 15 . 5 

This plainly determines what method is to be taken in 
pruning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; 
it ſhews plainly that neither the young nor old branches 
are, in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. 

But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the 


branches in general ſhould be well examined with a cu- 
nous eye; and if, in the full-trained or old trees, there 
are any long, naked, or worn-out branches, not furniſhing ' 


good bearing ſpurs, or are decayed, or of any unfruitful 
ate, let ſuch be taken out, to make room to train the 
more proper bearing branches, and the ſupply of young 
wood, in a regular manner. 
When the old uſeleſs wood is cut out, examine all the 
remaining uſeful branches ; and, where theſe any where 
ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away; obſerv- 
ing to clear out the moſt irregular grown, and ſuch as 
can be beſt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs 
one another, | 8 . 
And all the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are not wanted 
for a ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away; let theſe be 


cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are natu- 


2 


rally produced. FE RS. 


. 
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Let the branches in general be left at the diſtance of 
five or fix inches from one another. See January and Fe. 


> 


bruary. 


* 


As ſoon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im. 


mediately nailed to the wall or tied to the eſpalier; let 
them be laidin horizontally, and let every one be trained 
ſtraight and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. | 
Prune Cherry-trees. © | 
Cherry - trees may alſo be one now ; either dwarfs 
againſt walls, or ſuch as are ſtandards . 
In pruning the wall cherries, nearly the ſame method is 
to be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, &c. 
for as the ſame bearers continue fruitful many years, let on- 
1y any caſual worn-out old branches, as ſupport but little 
or no bearing * be be taken off, that there may be 
room to train the full bearing branches, and the ſupply of 
young wood in à free and regular manner to the wall. 
_ Likewiſe obſerve where a ſupply of new wood is want- 
Ing in any part, leave for that pùrpoſe, in the proper places, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots ; and alſo 
ſuch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above pur- 
poſe muſt now be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps, 
The ſhoots of theſe trees, and the branches in general, 
"muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or topped. 
For cherry-trees alſo produce their fruit principally 
upon ſhort robuſt fpurs ; and the branches or ſhoots will be. 
gin to'produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, provided 
they are not ſhortened. f | 
The general branches and occaſional ſupply of young 


wood, in wall cherries, ſhould remain five or fix inches 


diſtant. 8 mA . 
But in pruning morella cherry trees in particular, al- 
ways take care to leave every year a due ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots ; and theſe ſhould be left in every part of 
the tree, at the diſtance of four, five or fix inches; for 
this Kind of cherry-tree, in particular, produces its fruit 
principally upon the laſt year's floots. 
© Let all the ſorts of theſe trees be regularly nailed to the 
wall, tree and tree, according as they are pruned; train- 
ing the branches ſtraight, about five or fix inches aſunder, 


Plant Apples, Pears, Plams, and Cherries. 
Plant apple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees, for eſ- 


Paliers, and walls, where they are wanting; and — 
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may be done any time in the month, when the weather 1s 
N | „ Au , 

By having theſe trees in eſpaliers, and againſt walls, 
their fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beauty and fla- 
your : though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but 
all the others are planted as wall and eſpalier- trees. | : 

Where the above trees are to be planted againit walls 5 
or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; 
for this has been often forgot in making new plantations, 
for we very often ſee them planted ſo cloſe together, as 
would induce one to think, that the perſon who planted . 
them never entertained a thought of their ever growing 
any larger ; for by the time the trees begin to bear tolera- 
bly, they have met, and-incumbered, and ſtarved one 
another, . : p | 

Therefore let this caution be obſerved; never plant 
frut-trees of any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpa- 
liers, nor ſtandards. __ 8 3 
The proper diſtance for general planting is thus: let 
the trees which are to be planted againſt wall or eſpaliers 
be ſet at leaſt fifteen or eighteen feet diſtant, but twenty 
would not be too much; particularly for apples and pears, 
which indeed ſhould never be planted cloſer; and for 
, ſuch as are grafted or budded upon free ſtocks, twenty- 
. bve feet will be an eligible diſtance in eſpaliers, &c. 


ly But as to plum and cherry-trees for walls and eſpaliers, 
e hſteen feet at leaſt ſhould be allowed, but eighteen or 
ed twenty is a more adviſeable diſtance. 7 I, 

Let the border, or at leaſt the place where each tree is 
ng to be planted, be trenched two ſpades deep, and let ſome 
nes very rotten dung be dug in; but where the earth of the 

border is not naturally good, let ſome freſh ſurface-loam, 
al- if it ean be obtained, or other good earth, be brought in, 
= and work it well up with a little rotten dung, and part 
t 0 o the earth of the border. x” 1 n 
-n But freſh loam will be particularly ſerviceable, if there 


ne only two or three wheel-barrows full added to the place 
Fi Where each tree is to be placed; for moſt trees thrive well 
u ſuch a ſoil. eee | 


* 
— 


| | Planting Standard Fruit<trees. - 
Standard apples, and other fruit-trees of all forts, may 


e. ie be brought in and planted any time this month, in 
this d weather. N 


2 : Where 
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Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, 
either in the garden, or for an orchard, the trees ſhould 
be ſet at the diſtance of from twenty-five to thirty or forty 
feet every way from one another; but fifty or ſixty feet i; 
more adviſeable, if for a continued full plantation in or. 
chards ; though ſtandards of ſmall or moderate growth 
may planted at half that diſtance. 


. Fig-trees. 


Now go over the fig-trees, and pulloff all thoſe autum- 
nal green fruit which are now upon the branches, for they 
are uſeleſs, and if left on would injure the eyes of the 
young tender branches which are for next year's bearers, 

At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoots be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſeable to 
prune theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until Fe. 

bruary or March; but it will be neceſſary to tack up all 
the beſt ſhoots to the wall, the better to ſecure them from 
the froſt and the power of the wind. _ | 

It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be. proper 
to ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig-trves by a covering of mats, 
to prote the young ſhoots which are to bear fruit next 
year ; for they being ſoft and ſucculent, are more liable 
than thoſe of other fruit-trees to ſuffer by ſevere froſt. 


| \ Prune Gooſeberries and Currants. 
Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you may WW , 
alſo prune currants. He 
Theſe ſhrubs are often negleQed in the article of prun- 
ing; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a ſkilful 
Pruning on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about th 
the latter end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the 
SM .-- . 
For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and al 
old wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young 
ones left in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be-mua 
larger than what is commonly to be met with. 
The branches in general ſhould ftand fair and clear9 
one another, at the diſtance of about ſix to eight or nine 
inches, or thereabouts; that is, at their extremities. | 
Suffer no ſuckers from the roots to ſtand, to come 1 
for bearing branches; but let theſe in general be alva)3 
cleared away every year. | * 
Por the general method of pruning theſe fruit ſhrubs 
ſee laſt month, January, February, &c. * 
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Plant Gooſeberry and Currant-trees, © 2 
Gooſeberry and currant- trees may ſtill be brought 5 
and planted where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrubs 4. 
low the ſame diſtance between plant and plant as directed 

in the preceding month, and January and February. 

As theſe trees grow up, mind always to train them with 
a clear and ſingle ftem, at leaſt ten or twelve inches ih 
height. | SSH 
Likewiſe let all ſuckers. be conſtantly taken up as they 
riſe from the roots, for they disfigure the trees and ſtarve 
the bearing branches. 8 | | 

Prune and Plant Raſpberries, ; 
Prune raſpberries: this is ſtill a proper time, and do 
it in the manner directed in the ſpring and laſt month, and 
1 clear away the cuttings, then dig the ground between the. 


lants. 
an Plantations of raſpberries may ſtill be made, but let 
this be done as ſoon in the month as poſlible. een 
pet Theſe muſt be planted in an open ſpot; let the rows be 
mY four and a half or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet be- 
ne 


tween plant and plant in the row. See O#ober, January 
and February. a | 


Dreſſing and Planting the Strawberry-beds. | 
Clean the ſtrawberry-beds; and, where it was not 
done laſt month, let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there 

mentioned, WM { oe ESE 7 25 
my Strawberry plants, where wanting, may alſo ftill be 
kilka planted ; but theſe ſhould be planted in the. beginning of 
about BY the month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed well. 
of WE The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in. 
14 Ottober and September, &c. FF 
2 dung | Plant Filbert-trees. n 
„ Now is a good time to plant filbert- trees, and it is alſo 
: a proper time to plant thoſe of the hazle-nut, and others 
clear ef that kind, where ſuch plants are wanted. © © 
_ All of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt any ſituation 
Ne" where it is not too wet in winter: they are principally 
ome | mated by ſuckers from the root, or by layers of the young 
alva branches, to continue the deſirable varieties permanent in 
their kind ; or by grafting -in the ſpring ; they being 
ſhrub *2+ fo vary when raiſed from She willy; SORE, 
The trees ſhould be planted in rows, allowing twelve 
Pla er fifteen feet between plant and plant in the row, and 
X __ | 2 2 | the 
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the rows ſhould be not leſs than twenty feet diſtant, and 
may train them to a ſingle ſtems of three, four, five, or fix 
Feet, and permitted to branch out above with full heads, 
Accor ding to their natural order. of growth. 

; Plant WWaluut-trees and Cheſnuts. 

Now plant walnut-trees, and it is alſo a good ſeaſon to 
plant cheſnuts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted in 
parks, orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, 
eſpecially in any conſiderable quantity; ſet theſe trees at 
leaſt thirty or forty feet diſtant from one another. 
Walnuts in particular, are profitable to plant in large 
premiizes : their fruit is always very faleable in the 
markets, &c. — 

Plant Mulberry-trees, Medlars, and Quinces. 

' Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be 
ſafely traniplanted. ' | 

Motte, The mulberry-trees are moſt commonly - planted, 
and trained for ſtandards; a few trees of them is ſuffi- 
cient for the ſervice of a family, or for variety; but to 
have earlier and larger fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walk 

and efpahers. There are two forts, the black and the 

white fruited, but the black is the fort to cultivate for ge- 


neral ſupply, 


- - Medlars may either be planted for ſtandards, or for el- 
paliers; but by the latter, the fruit is generally much 
nnn, ̃ ⅛ 44 . 150d. ESTI 
Quinces ſucceed very well in ſtandards, but they are 
alſo ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, to form a vafiet) 
among other fruit trees trained in that order. 
255 Directions for Planting. - 
This being now a moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting mo 
ſorts of fruit trees, it is neceſſary to obferve, that in 
procuring them for planting, it is of confiderable im. 
portance to have them taken up with their full ſpread of 
roots, all as entire as poſſible. 7 
In planting any kind of fruit- trees, take care always 
. a circular hole be opened for each tree, a ſpade 
deep, and wide enough to let the roots ſpread freely 
and equally every May's and let the bottom of the hole 
be always well Jaoſened. + | | 
... Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be alwa)? 


pruned where needful; that is, cut off only any broke! 


parts, and trim the ends of very long tent roots 1 
general, for this makes them more freely pr 1 n 
a) | | Ss 


— 
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fibres; Likewiſe phage any irregular and croſs- placed 
ſhoots and branches of the head, and reduce within bounds? - 
any very long ſtragglers and very crouded wood, IP 
the eligible branches in regular order. 

The next caution 1s, never to plant a tree too de 
never let the upper part of the roots be more than 5 
three or four to five or fix inches below the common fur- 
face of the ground. Ae 

And in planting the tree, take good care to / ples it 
upright in the hole, and let the earth be well broken, and 
throw it in equally about all the roots, and at the ſarns< 
time ſhaking the tree gently,” to cauſe the earth to fall in 
cloſe among the f. ſmall roots and fibres; and when the 


hole is lle up, let the ſurface of the earth be gon, 
trodden round the tree. 


1 Prune Standard F ruit- trees. e 
J, Standard apple and pear- trees, and all other ſtandard 
3 fruit-trees,. both in gardens and orchards, &c. may now 
to have any neceſſary fcuning, to reform caſual irregelaris? 
des, very crouding branches, and to cut out any decayeck 
ne wood and worn out bearers. 5 


Where any large branch grows in a rambling manner. 
acroſs the reſt, let it be cut out. 


Where the main branches ſtand too cloſe, ' ſo as to in- 
terfere with, and greatly crowd a n let the eg, 
irregular growers be cut off. 

Let all dead wood and very old worn- out Manche be” 
cut away in every part of theie trees; and any very long 
rambling branches and low ſtragglers, thould be reduced 
to order, agreeable to the general, branches of the head. 

By keeping the trees thin, and taking away all irregu- 
lar growing and old caſual. worn-out branches, it is the 
only way to have large, fair, and woll taſted fruit, and 
aſo to have handſome and laſting trees. | 

Having cleared your'trees from-all uſeleſs branches, let 
lays the remainin 2 ones be well cleared from mois,-if there be 
ſpade any on them. | 


. . ” 
freer rr eu te opt memreei——_ — — 


The Filser or FLOWER Gi 


0 har the Borders. 


NO clear the borders from all dead A 7 
pulling them up by the roots; ſuch as African 
| Z 3 and 
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and French marigolds, lavateras, China aſters, and all 
other of the like kinds, for theſe never ſurvive to flower 
again. . 
at down all the dead ſtems or decayed flower-ſtalks 
of perenmal plants, and let the borders be well cleared 
from leaves of trees and all ſorts of rubbiſh and litter, 


After this let the ſurface of the borders be gone over 


with a Dutch hoe in a dry day, and then rake them ſmooth, 
or otherwiſe may be neatly digged and raked, 
This prevents the growth of weeds, and renders the 
borders clean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. 


They will alſo he clear and ready to receive what other 


plants you think are — = 
When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and ſee 
where any ſorts of perennial plants are wanting, and et 
down a ſtick in each place for a mark. 


Planting Perennial Plants. 


| and 


E 3 
Many ſorts of perennial plants may ſtill be planted; 


ſuch as the double ſcarlet lychnis, doe led roſe-campion, 


double rocket, catchfly, campanula, bachelor's buttons, 


and the like. 33 
Likewiſe plant, where wanted, ſweet-williams, wall - 

flowers, ſtock July flowers, columbines, Canterbury, 

bells, tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. 


This is alſo a ume to tranſplant ial ſun- 
flower, golden-rod, perennial aſters, hollyhocks, French 


- Honeyſuckles, monk*s-hood, and pionies. | 
Now you may likewiſe plant thrift, London pride, 
gentianella, double daiſies, winter aconite, polyanthuſes, 
auriculas, and primroſes, with many. other "wa | 
In planting the different ſorts, mind to let all the large 

- or tall growing plants be placed backward in the borders 
or clumps, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another. 

' Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch 
a2 manner as there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
 ſucceflion of flowers in every part. #1 | 


| | Plant Tulips, Fe. 
This is fall a e ap time to plant tulips, hyacinths, 
and various other y bulbous roots, and let it be done 
in dry open weather, and as early in the month as poſſible, 
for any general plantations. FEET: 
Tulips and hyacinths, if they are to be planted in 


beds, muſt be planted in rows nine inches aſunder, os ” 
| | ap * 


— 
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{ame diſtance muſt be allowed between plant and plant in 


the row, and about three or four inches deep; and ſuch ass 


are deſigned for the common flower borders, may either 
be depoſited in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the. edge, or planted in ſmall patches or clumps, 
three, four, or five roots together. See laſt month, and 
the ſpring planting. | 5 | 
Let theſe roots be planted in ſuch beds and borders as lie 
wlerably dry all winter; for if the ground be too wet, 
the roots planted now would rot. | 


Plant Ranunculuſes and Anemones. 


. The ranunculaſes and anemones ſhould alſo be planted 
t in beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet ſoil - 
would be apt to rot theſe roots :—let the beds be three or 


four feet wide, finiſhed off a little rounding, with a ſmooth 
even ſurface, | 3 


4 Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds, 
, for the convenience of protecting them in winter, and alſo 
87 in the ſpring, when they are in bloom. fs 

In planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and man- 


ner be obſerved as in laſt month. | 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them be put 
in ſmall patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the 
patches be from five or fix to eight or ten feet diſtant. 


| Theſe roots ſhould not be planted more than two or three 
inches deep at moſt. | 


Plant Crocuſes and Snow-drops. 


Crocuſes and ſnow drops of different ſorts may now be 
3 and it is time all theſe ſorts were put into the 
ground. 1 ' 

Theſe roots may be planted either in patches or in 
rows, within five or fix inches of the edge of the border, 
in the manner mentioned laſt month. e 


Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three inches 
below the ſurface. | | 


Planting Narciſſuſes and other Bulbs. 
Narciſſuſes and jonquils, frittillarias, crown imperials, 
4 in 2ladioles, bulbous-iris, ftar of Bethlehem, lilies, and all 
her bulbous roots that are till above ground, may now + 
(me WI de planted, when time and dry open weather will permit. 
Ts e Auriculas 


— 8 — >: "2 
iim nn , Nov. 
5 Auriculas in Pots. | 1 

The auriculas in pots, and the carnation layers which 
were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded 
from heavy rains, ſnow and froſt, when either happens. 

The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 
together in a garden frame, if not done laſt month; and 
when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be de. 
fended by putting on the glaſſes, | 9 

But where there is no frame to be had, let the pots be 
ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry ſoil, about four 
feet wide, and if the earth be dry, plunge them; then 
place hoops acroſs, and in bad weather let mats be drawn 
er hem e FRE ren anry PP 

Let theſe plants, in dry open weather, be conſtantly un- 
covered; dh n ht. 

When there are no proper convenience of ſhelter, the 
pots of auriculas in particular may, occaſionally in exceſ- 
five wet or ſnowy weather, be laid down on one tide, under 
a ſouth wall; and place the carnations alſo in & ſimilar 
fituation; but the pots not laid down. ” 

Secdlin Faber,. | | «+4 

The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould be removed 
to a warm ſituation the beginning of this month, provided 
It was not done in October. 5 "Tr 

If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm bor- 
der, it will fecure the young bulbs or other plants the bet- 


ter from hard froſts: and when the weather proves very 


ſevere, it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with long 
litter or with mats. BS | | 
2 | Prune Flowering Shrubs, 

Prune flowering ſhrubs and evergieens, and dig the 
ground between and about the plants. 


Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all very long rambling grow- 


ing ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth'; alſo take out 
or ſhorten all ſtraggling or irregular main branches, and 
cut out all dead wood. DTT S FN 1 ak 

Where the branches of any ſhrub-grow in a confuſed ir- 
regularity, or very crowded diſorder, let ſome of the word 
be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſomewhat regular diſ- 
ances, 5 13 

Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs inter- 
fere or mix together; but let every plant be kept fingle, 
which is always more pleaſing to the eye, except in ſuch 
compartments where it is deſigned any ſhail form a thickety 
growth, and overſpread the ground, _—- When 


2 


. 
y 
: 
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when the ſhrubs are pruned; let che ground be thew 


neatly digged one ſpade deep, and take up all fackers font 


up from the roots of the ſhrubs. _ | oY 1 
Tranſplant hardy Flewering Sbfüb s. 

Planting may ſtill be continued in open weather among 
all the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs. and trees. 0 


f 1 
Particularly roſes, honey ſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs, and 


5 


mezereons, meſpiluſſes, Ke. | 1 
| You may alſo now plant bladder ſena, ſcofpion ſens,” al. 
then frute &, and ſpiræa frutex, with the doubte- Hering 
cherry, jaſmines, gelder-roſe, and all other hardy fiirubs: 
and trees. | el een 


laburnums, hypericums, euonymus, dog-woods, azaleas, 


Planting Foreſt Trret . 
Foreſt and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be 
taken up and planted in all places where required: there 
are a great variety of theſe ſorts, both of the deciduous 
and evergreen tribe; for which fee the Catalogue. 
Let them be digged up for planting with their fall 
ſpread of roots, and only trim broken or ſtraggling parts 
thereof ; prune off ſtrong ſhoots from the. tides” of the. 
ſtem, and any irregularity of the head, or in the deciduous” 
kinds in particular, large and ſpreading heads may be re- 
duced moderately, or more or leſs in ſome proportion to 
the ſize of the ſtem; and expanfion of the roots, carefully 
preferving the dean abt entire. . 
Then let them be planted in the order explained in thei 
Pleaſure Garden for March; ſee alſo the general method 
of tree planting in October, &c. and as ſoon as planted, 
let ſuch tall and full-headed trees, in expoſed fituations, as, 
ſeem to need ſupport, have each one or more ſtakes, and 
their ſtems faſtened thereto, in order to ſecure them. 
apainſt impetuous winddss. 
e Care of new-planted Trees." >. ay 
Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in, to protect the 
roots of the more curious new: planted ſhrubs and trees, by 
laying ſtrawy mulch on the ſurface of the ground; but this. 
8 particularly to be underſtood of the more tender kinds. 
Likewiſe place ſtakes, and tie tall new planted trees and 
ſarubs as ſtand in need of ſapport, eſpecially thoſe in ex- 
poled ſituations ; let this be done in due time, for it is a 
very material article; becauſe, while the wind rocks them 
& the roots, it prevents them putting out new fibres; 
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or at leaſt, as ſoon as put out, where not ſecured with 
ſtakes, they are broken off, or much diſturbed by the firſt 
high winds. | | | . 
Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove down to every ſuch 
new planted tree or ſhrub, which the wind has evidently 
much power over, either by their tall growth or large 
head, and let the principal ſtem be tied to the ſtake in a 
neat and ſecure manner. | 


7 85 _ Graſs Walks and Lawns. a 
Now let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and rolled, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faſt, and 
make the graſs every where very dirty. | 
I The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often uſed, in 
dry days, in order to break and ſcatter the worm-caſt - 
about; and the graſs ſhould afterwards be rolled with a 
wooden or ſome other roller ; which will not only render 
the ſurface firm and ſmooth, but will alſo make it extreme- 
1y "a for the ſcattered worm-caſts will all flick to the 
roller. = | 
This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep the 
- graſs perfectly neat, be performed once a week, or a fort- 
night, during the winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieſt days 
to do this work. e | 
Now alſo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared every 
where from the fallen leaves of trees; and as theſe are 
now moſtly all down, let them be cleared away in ever) 
part of the garden, 8 9 


Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks muſt ſtill be kept neat; let them be well 
cleared from every appearance of a weed; and let mols 
be deftroyed as well as poſſible; for now it will ſpread 
apace, this being the time of its growth. "ng 

Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled; take advantage of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſ- 
ble, once every week. | 
Some people break up their gravel walks at this ſeaſon, 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 
winter; but I think it has a diſagreeable appearance in 
any garden, particularly in ſmall gardens ; it not only looks 
ill, but the practice alſo renders the walks unſerviceable, 
at a time when a foot can hardly be ſet with pleaſure 
any other part of rhe garden, IIS | 

It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds ; and [ have oſten 
tried it, but never found it in the leaſt anſwer that pur pd 
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| Digging the Clumps or Quarters among Flowering Shrubs „Ee. 


e now all digging that is to be done in this 
en. 1 25 ä 
Let this be done in particular among the ſhrubs of every 
kind that ſtand diſtant ; for by digging the ground be- 
tween, it greatly encourages the plants, and 'the ground” 
will lie clean, and appear neat all winter. 
Prepare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any of 
the more tender, and other kinds of ſhrubs in the ſpring. 
Box and Thrift. | | 5 
Box and thrift for edgings to beds or borders may, 
where wanting, ſtill be planted. 
Now is alſo a good time to mend box and thrift-edg- 
ings, where there are any gaps or uneven places; or t 
up, flip, and re-plant large old edgings. See October. 


Tranſplant Suckers for Prepagation. 


Take up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other ſhrubs 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make 
pretty pony two years time, and may then be tranſ- 
planted into the clumps or borders. 5 

Care of Beds of Hyacinths and Tulips, &c. 

Take care now of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of hya- 
cinths, tulips, ranunculuſes and anemone roots, and ſhelter 
them in bad weather. re 

The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots 
are newly planted, ſhould now be arch ver with ory ; 
and in heavy ſnow and ſevere froſts, let large thick garden 
mats, or ſtrong canvas cloths be drawn over, for if the 
ſnow, &. have free acceſs to the beds, would get down 
and deſtroy many of the new planted roots, or at leaſt 
would prove injurious to the generality. 

Preparing Compoſt for Flowers. | 

Begin now, when not done before, to break up and 
turn the heaps of compoſt deſigned for flower-beds and 
pots ; in doing this, let the clods be well broken, that all 
the parts may be properly mixed. - _ 
_ Likewiſe provide materialsfor making compoſts ; of light 


earth, ſandy loam, and rotten dung, blending the whole 


ny Hr in an heap or ridge, in a place open to the ſung 
and free air to have all poſſible benefit thereof. 
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"QF ranſplanting. . 


N the beginning, or at leaſt ſome time in this month, 
finiſh all the tranſplanting that is to be done before 
{pring, but particularly the more tender and curivus plants; 
though the more hardy forts may be tranſplanted any time 
in this and next month in open weather. 


Preparations for new Plantations. 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where new plan- 
tations are to be made in this and next month, and in Fe- 


bruary or March, and the ground will be finely mellowed 
by that time. ee 
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: Manuring the Ground. 


Where dung is wanted in any exhaufted part of the 
nurſery where new plantations of young nur:ery' trees 
are intended, take advantage ef dry days, or froſty wea- 

ther, and bring it in. 5 | > ri ao dt IT 

And where it is intended to lay any dung between wide 

rows of young trees, let ity as ſoon as laid-dowp, be ſpread 
equally over the ſurface, that the rains, may waſh its virtue 
into the ground among the roots, which wall be of no {mall, 
benefit to the plants. e e A 


The Care of new planted Trees. = 


No let all tall new planted trees, that are in expoſed 
ſituations, be ſtaked, and let them be tied up, to ſecure 
them from being blown to one fide by violent winds. 

Take alſo great care to protect from froſt the roots of 
new planted trees and ſhrubs ; but this need only be par- 
ticularly obſerved in the tender and choiceſt kinds. 

For the protection of theſe kinds, get ſome dry mulch, 
or dry ſhort littery dung, and let ſome of it be laid a 
good thickneſs over the ſurface of the earth between the 

plants, which will hinder the froſt from entering to their 
roots. n 2 Le 
©! 1" Beedling 
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5 44 Seedling Plants. : 


The young tenderiſh N exotic plants in beds 
ſhoald now be ſheltered in ſharp froſty weather: this r * 
be done by placing ſome hoops acroſs the beds; and when 
the froſt is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawn 
over the hoops. | | . 255 
Or, in ſevere weather, yon may lay ſome light ſub⸗ 
ſtance, ſuch as fern, or peas-ſiraw about their ſtems and 
their tops, obſerving to take this away, as ſoon as the froſt” 


breaks on | 
Let all plants in pots be alſo. very well ſecared from 
To protect the raots of all Kinds of potted plants, it will 
now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a dry. 
warm lying ſpat of ground. > 
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4 © General Care ef Green-Houſe Plant. 


VERY day look over your green-houſe plants, to ſee. 
which wants water. ON n FRA ee SOR 


| Theſe plants require but little at this ſeaſon, but they... 
mult have ſome, and alſo give it to them in moderate. 
quantities, and only to ſuch as you ſee require it. 
Let all dead leaves be picked off the plants, and alſo. 
keep the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuch, © ** 

When the weather is moderate and calm, let the 'win-. 
dows be opened every day about nine or ten o*dock in the 
morning; obſerving to open them ſooner or later, and leſs 
or more, according to the temperature of the day, or 
whether. cloudy or ſunny; for, they muſt be allowed a 
plentiful ſupply of free air daily, at all favourable oppor- 
tunities in moderate weather: being careful to mut the 
windows cloſe in due time towards. the evening, about 
three or four o' clock or ſboner, if the air changes very 
cold, or a ſharp cutting wind, ag. 

When the winds blow ſharp againſt the windows, it will 
not be proper to open them. A are” | 
For farther, obſervatios on the general care of the 
17 9 plants at this ſeaſon, ſee December and Ja- 
wary, &c,. 3 . TY 


* 
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Pine Apples. 5 
F pine- apple plants being now in the winter- beds, 
| the chief care at this ſeaſon is to continue making the 
fires regularly every evening and cold mornings, and ne- 
ver too ſtrong ; in mild open weather the fires need only be 
made at nights; but in ſevere froſts a moderate fire muſt 
be kept night and day: the bark-bedjhaving been renewed 
in October, will ſtill continue in an eligible degree of re- 
gular heat. 5 5 
And you muſt alſo obſerve to give the plants water as 
often as they ſtand in need ne | ö 2 85 
Once in a week, or thereabouts, will be often enough to 
give theſe plants water at this ſeſon. 
Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerving 
for the pines and other tendereſt exotics plunged in wide 
bark-beds, generally to uſe the tin-pipe, which is men- 
tioned in January, to convey the water to the plants. 
net Care of the yeung Pines. » 
Such of the young pines: as are placed for the winter i 
dung or bark-beds, made in pits or glaſs-caſes, detached 
from the main ftoves, &c. 484 without flues for fire-heat, 
muſt now be treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes 
muſt be well covered every night and in bad weather, with | 
ſome good thick mats, cc. 3 
Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, a tolerable thickneſs, with dry ſtraw, waſte hay, 
or ſome dry ſtrawy ftable litter; this will preſerve the 
heat, and prevent the froſt from entering the fides of the 
ame. 
5 The fides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
5 Itter. a 5 25 SEW» 
One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine-beds 
which are made in detached pits, unfurniſhed with flues for 
pits ; and that is, if the beds are made of dung and tan to- 
gether, as it is ſometimes the caſe where tan is ſcarce, and 


ſometimes with'dung only, the heat will not be of any great 
duration, and therefore muſt be often examined: when it 5 
is found that the bed declines in heat, it muſt be renewed, 

by adding a lining of more new horſe dung to ifs ſides ; and 

and this is to be repeated during the winter ſeaſon, as often 

as it ſhall be found neceſſary ; but theſe beds ſhould, 1 


Poſſible, be entirely of tan and even then, ſuch of * 


as are ſo. conſtructed that fires cannot be made, it will 
be likewiſe adviſeable, in times of ſevere weather, to line 


the out ſides with hot dung, for there muſt be a due portion 


of heat continued regularly in the beds. _ 
The plants. in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but' very mo- 
derate quantities of water at any one time in this ſeaſon. 
But ſuch detached pits as are furniſhed with flues to con- 
vey internal heat by fires, ſhould have moderate fires 


made every evening, &c. 


General Care of the Hol- Hauſe. 3. 3 


As to the general care of the hot-houſe at this ſeaſon, 
both for pines and for the various other exotics eontained 
therein, take the following hints: | 7 

We muſt be careful to ſupport a moderate fire- heat 
every night, made ſoon after ſun-ſet, and maintained till 
nine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm the internal air till 
morning, having always a thermometer in this depart- 
ment to direct the degree of fire-heat. | 

In ſunny calm days admit a moderate portion of freſh. 
air a few hours, by drawing open ſome. of the ſaſhes, but 
ſhut cloſe if the air changes cloudy or cold. perf 

Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occaſionally to the 
plants in general once a week, or when it ſhall ſeem neceſ- 
ſary. Obſerving the Hogs between the woody and ſuc- 
culent tribe; in watering always give it very ſparingly to 
the latter: as explained in January and February, &c. 


\ 
1 \ * 
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DECEMBER. 
Mork to be done in the KiTcnen GARD EN. 


Cauliflower Plants. 


OOK over your cauliflower plants Which are in 
frames, and pick off all decayed leaves, as they ap- 


pear on them, for they are hurtful to the plants. | 
Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
glaſſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free air; 
but let the lights be put on every night, 


When 


— 


F 


—_— 
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When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but let them be raiſed a good height, at the back 
11 the ſrames, to let in a large portion of air to the 
Plants. of 
In ſevere froſty, weather, keep the plants conſtantly co- 
vered with the glaſſes; and other covering (ſuch as 
ſtraw, fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſ- | 
ſony to lay over the glaſſes ; and round the outſides of the IM 
Tame, 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell- 3 muſt 
alſo be treated as above. Let the glaſſes be either ſet off 
in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the ; 
ſouth” ſide to remain fo day and night in moderate open 
weather: or in very fine days taken quite off, but put 
over again in the evening; and wa; ont cloſe down in 


froſty weather. J 
If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches, N 
Fe occafional ſhelter of mats, let theſe be drawn over in | 
cold nights, but taken off every day, in moderate wea. th 
ther, and never covered in the * time, CAGE in very i 
rigorousa froſt. | 4 0 
Likewiſe if any were pricked ye warm walls, 1t will th 
be adviſeable in hard froſts to defend chem with long lit- ry 
ter FREIE over r them lightly. th 
NN Tertude Plants. | | 0 
The Jettoes 8 which are in frames ſhould be unco- ho 
vered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants muſt have 
the open air at all opportunities, 
When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them a conſiderable | 
height to admite a large ſhare of free air: let the glaſſes 12 
bo kept cloſe every cold night; but in very mild dry wea- hat. 
ther, let the glaſſes be off night and day. x 
Let all * leaves be taken off theſe plants as 8 ing 
as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. ng 


In frofty weather, let the plants be well protected Wi... 
therefrom, by keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering, of Vie 


mats over them, And when the froſt is very rigorous fol 
add alſo an additional covering of long litter, over the fern 


glaſſes or mats, &. brug 


L eituce 
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Lettuce Seed. 


2 * 
3» 


| You may now a a little lettuce ſeed, in open weathes) 
on a warm ſouth border: if any of them ſucceed: they Will 
be uſeful in the ſpring: and if you ſow a little twice in 
the month, you will have the greater chance of ſueceſs; 
though there 1 1s but little to be N er from theſe fowings. 


Small Sallad Buds. 


Continue to ſow ſeveral forts.of fmall Glad mee ws 1 
days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſupply | for 
the table, as often as it is required. 

The bet ſorts are muſtard; ereſſes, radiſh, and rape; 
you may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce to cut while 
young, like the creſſes and muſtard, '&c, ' * 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of light earth, or in 
a hot-bed, as mentioned in November; but be ſure, at 
this ſeaſon, not to. cover the ſeeds deeper with earth than 
juſt as much as will hide them, s 

In general keep the glaſſes over them; but give air. to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, y railing | 
the glaſſes on props : the plants may be quite expoſed to 
the air in a very dry mild day, but be fare to keep the 
glaſſes cloſe over them every night, and when ſharp wea- 
ther cover alſo with mats or long litter, 

In ſevere weather theſe ſeeds muſt he ſown in alight 
bot bed, See Jauuary and Februar. 


Sow Radiſb S. ed; 


About the latter end of this month, when the weather 
is open and dry, You may ſow a few or- radiches to 
come early in the ſpring. 

However, as therg is but little 3 on this Pos 
ing, it is only adviſed. to ſow a few to take their chance 
for a trial ; and if they ſucceed, they will come in for; 
drawing early! in March; let the feed be ſown in à dry 
border under a wall; and when the plants are up, if che 
froſt ſhould be ſevere you may cover them with ſtraw, 


fern, or other long + licter, See Jana ag Een 
brugry, | 0 os 


bs 
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But where radiſhes are deſired very early, you may, 
about the middle or towards the latter end of this month, 
ſow ſome radiſh ſeed in frames, or in a hot-bed, | 

2 beſt ſort for this purpoſe 1s the early ſhort · topped 
radiſh. . ; 38 


- Sow. the ſeed pretty | thick, and cover it about 


half an inch deep, or rake i in; put on the glaſſes; 
and when the plants appear, let them have plenty of 
air, by taking the. glaſs off every day when the wea- 
ther is mild, or by raiſing them behind two or three 
mches with props. _— | 
N Carrots. ; 

Where young carrots are defired early, you may now, 
if not done laſt month, dig part of a warm border, and 
ſow ſome carrot-ſeed, to try the chance of having a few 
to come in forward. 8 . 

This may be done any time in the month, when the 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately after to rake it in, and in hard 
| a” weather, may cover with any light long litter. 

If the weather proves any thing favourable after Chriſt- 
mas, there will be a chance of having from this ſowing a 
few young carrots pretty early. | 


When the weather is open, let a ſpot of ground in a 
warm fituation be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſuc- 
- ceed the former ſowings. | 
| Let the ground be raked ſmooth, and the ftones 
drawn off; then draw ſome drills two feet and a half or 
4 yard diſtant, or three feet and a half aſunder if in- 
tended to allow them ſticks, and ſcatter the peas therein 
pretty thick, and cover them over an inch, or about 
an inch and a half deep with earth. . 
The hotſpur peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at 
this ſeaſon for any general crop, and you may ſow them 


any time this month, when the weather is mild; but to 


| ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of this 
month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow 
ſome at the beginning, and more towards the latter end 
of the month for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 


alſo, about the middle or latter end of this month, 4 


. — 


4 
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the firſt erop of marrowfat peas in drills three feet and a. © 
half aſunder. | | | | 


If you have any peas above ground, you ſhonld draw 
ſome earth to their ſtems to prote& them from froſt and 
wet, and improve their growth. - Mee forts 


broken fine before you draw it up to the plants. 


A 


Beans. 


About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month, prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered ſituation, 
for a fucceſſional crop of ſmall beans. | TIP 1 
If you have not planted any before, let them be planted 
- the beginning of the month; but if they are to ſucceed 
d the former plantation, the middle of the month will be 
time enough; or it will effe& a regular ſucceſſion, if a few 
are planted both at the beginning and towards the latter 
end of the month. 5 | 
y Let ſome of the N beans. be planted now for a 
d ſmall crop; alſo a good crop of long-pods and. broad 
5 Spaniſh beans for a general ſupply ; the mazagans will 
: come in earlier, and the others will ſucceed them regularly. 
ö Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet 
and a half aſunder, and plant the beans about two inches 
deep in the ground. See October and November, &c. 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them 
— 118 a oem. 
This is done by drawing earth up to their ſtems as they 
advance in height ; obſerving to do it in a mild day, and 

when the ſurface of the earth is tolerably dry. 

About the laſt week in this month you may plant ſome 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windſor, and Toker 
beans ; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 
aller ſorts of beans which were planted the beginning or 
middle of the month. | 3 2. I | 

Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three feet 
aſunder, at four, five or ſix inches diſtant from each other 
in the rows, and only about two inches and a half deep, 

at this ſeaſon. . FT 
If any ſmall beans were ſowed thick for tranſplanting, 
efend them in froſty weather: And ſome may now be 
owed for the ſame purpoſe. See October and November. 


Celery 


Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be | 


o 
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* 


the celery that requires it; and 


F 
Take advantage of the firit 17 and mild day to earth up 
e | 


perfectly dry. 


Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the 
ru. with care not to break their leaves, or bury the 
aearts of the plants, for that would rot them. 2 

Obterve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 


or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, 


— 


and to blanch them a gocd length. 


If ſevete froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to cover 


ſome of your beit celery plants for preſent uſe, with ſome 


long litter, or ſuch as peas-ſtraw, fern, or the like. 
- This will protect the plants from froſt, and will prevent 
the ground from being frozen 3 you can take up 


the plants without difficulty, when they are wanted for 


the kitchen z or at the approach of rigorous weather, may 


dig up a quantity and carry into ſome covered ſhed, or 


dy cellar, or any convenient apartment, and laid in 
earth, ſand, or covered with long litter, they will be 


* 1 


If che weather is mild and dry, you may tie up ſome of 


ready for uſe. 


the largeſt endive plants to blanch them. 


This thould be done when the leaves of the plents are 


* 


quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. The 


eaves ſhould be gathered up even in your hand, and then 


tied together a little above the middle of the plant. 


But if the weather is very wet, or froſty, theſe plants 
ſo tied up, being very apt to rot in the heart, may take 
the opportunity of the firſt dry and mild day to draw up 
ſome of the fineſt plants, and managed as directed in the 
laſt month, planting or, placing them into the ſide of 
a ridge of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, 
or in frames; by which practice you may always blanch 


enough for the ſupply of a family. See Newenber and 


January. 1 N 75 


— Card oon. 


e that the plants are firſt. 


te 


ea 


Nis 
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4 4 Caran. 5 ee 
Earth up cardoons finally, if not done laſt month, to 


blanch or whiten them their full length, and to preſerve 


them from froſt. Th 1 
This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild 


and dry, obſerving to tie the leaves evenly together with 


hay-bands; then let the earth be well broken and laid 
up round each plant. 44 F223 96TH 2 


Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 
little of their tops, if poſſible; and in ſevere weather 


ſome dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, 
which will keep the froſt out; or ſame may be laid down 
borizontally, to be more conveniently covered. 


Artichokes. 


Where the artichokes were not landed up the laſt 
month, that work ſhould be done, if poſſible, the begin- 


ning of this; or let ſome litter be laid over them. 

Firſt cut off the large leaves. cloſe to the ſurface of the 
grouud, and clear them away; then let the earth be laid 
over the rows of the plants in the manner mentioned 
in laſt mont. An | 3/3 


— 


But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot dig 


between, or that you have not time to earth them, let 
ſome long dry litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, 


ſeparately, to protect them from the effects of the froſt, 


and if the froſt ſets in rigorous, draw the litter quite 


over their tops; being ſure to remove it when the froſt 


breaks. 
; : Muſhrooms, 
Now take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to keep 
the froſt and wet from them. To do this, let a good 
covering of clean dry ſtraw be kept conſtantly over every 
bed, not lefs than a foot in thickneſs. | | 
After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined, 


and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the 


we ſtraw be directly removed and ſome dry be laid in its 
place. | 


For the general management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 


tember. 


A Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. 


Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
early, for winter and ſpring ſupply. | 


Prepare 


* 
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Prepare a quantity of freſh hot ſtable dung for that pur. 
poſe, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days 
| before you make the bed; in that time it will be in right 
order. Sx | 
With this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet 
and a half high, and two or three inches wider than the 
frame on every fide ; when the bed is made, level the top, 
and put on the earth; but you are not, as yet, to put on 
the frame till the violent heat ſubſides. 
_ The earth muſt be laid an equal depth all over the top 
of the bed; it muſt be about ſix inches thick on every 
part, and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up 
ſome moiſt ſoil round the outſide to keep up the earth. 
When this is done, and having — procured the 
proper aſparagus plants of three years old, (See February) 
they are to be immediately planted cloſe to each other 
upon the ſurface of the earth. The method is this: 
Feirſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth 
be raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; 
this done get the roots, and begin to place them either in- 
tirely on the ſurface, or making ſmall openings, introduced 
two or three inches, obſerving to place the firſt courſe of 
plants cloſe together, againſt the above little ridge of earth; 
and ſo proceed, laying or placing them one agaiaſt another, 
as cloſe as you poſſibly can put them, from one end to the 
bother of the bed: do not, however, place the plants quite 
out to the full extent of the bed, but leave about the 
breadth of two or three inches all the way on each fide and 
end of the top of the bed, in order that there may be 
room to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the outſide 
roots. 1 : 
- Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 
banked up againſt the outſide roots on each fide of the bed, 
as juſt above hinted. | 1% | 
Then get ſome good light earth, with which the 
crowns of the roots are to be covered; obſerving to Jay 
the earth equally all over them about two inches thick, 
Which concludes the work for the preſent. The bed is to 
remain in this manner until the aſparagus begins to ap- 
pear through the covering of earth: then lay on 
another parcel of earth the depth of three, or near four 
inches;. ſo that, in the whole, there may be the depth of 
between five and ſix inches of earth over the crowns of the 
roms,” -- e | 
When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames 
and glaſſes, | 1 F * „ 


* 


1 


« 
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But, before you put on the above laſt parcel of earth, 


you muſt, firſt” fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw, 
round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from 
ſlipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to 
reſt upon. This is to be done in the following manner: 


let ſome bands of ſtraw be made, about three inches 


thick, and get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks 


fharpened at one end; with theſe ſticks the band of firaw - 


is to be pegged down round the top of the bed, cloſe to 
the edge on both ſides and each end; then add the ad- 
ditional ſupply of earth above-mentioned even with the 
top of the wreathing or ſtraw band, and when. this is 
done, let the frame and glaſſes be immediately put on 
and reſted on the band of ſtraw, | AE 
Obſerve that, during the time the bed is without the 
frames, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 


thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 


frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 
The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the 
heat of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by 
applying a lining of new horſe-dung to its ſides. This 
will be required, probably, in about eighteen or twenty 
days after the bed is made; nor muſt you forget to cover 
the glaſſes every night with mats, or long litter; but this 
ſhould be particularly obſerved when the plants begin to 
appear. "i "4x 1 
ote, in placing the plants on the bed, take care to 
ſet the crowns of the roots upright, and gather the roots 
of each plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three- 
light frame may contain at leaſt between two and three 
hundred roots in each light. | TW 
But for a farther explanation of the general particulars 
in making, planting and management of theſe beds, fee. 
the Kitchen Garden for February. | 
The bed will- begin to produce abundantly- in about 


a month, or five or ſix weeks, when they will riſe very 


thick all over the bed; and for the method of gathering 
them ſee Februaty. . 3 


| T renching and digging. 


Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 


digging all vacant ſpaces of ground in the kitchen-gar- 


den, 
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den, that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, 
when there will be much other buſineſs to be done, that 
could not be properly pertormed before. * 
Alſo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, to 
wheel in dung from old hot · beds or dung hills, for manure 
in ſuch parts of the garden where moſt wanted: ſpread it 
regularly, and let it be digged in an equal depth, by 
digging or trenching the ground, one or two fpades dee 
as you ſee it neceſſary; obſerving to lay it up in ridges 
till the time you want to plant or ſow it; Which Will 
mellow and enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for 
ſowing and planting, with the neceſſaty crops in the ſpring, 
and which will alſo greatly forward the ſpring bufinels. 
© Dunging will be neceſſary ſometimes every year; for 
two or three ſeaſons in poor or exhauſted ground, till it js 
properly enriched; and alſo in good ſoils, an augment of 
} | | JF X 246 K . 22 
dung, every other year, will be beneficial, but in this, 
every one will be regulated according to the ſupply of 
dung chat that can be conveniently obtained. 
Phe ground ſhould generally be digged, or trenched 
up in ridges one or two ſpades deep, as the depth of pro- 
per ſoil admits, and the different crops require, the 25 
rooted eſculents, ſuch as carrots, parſneps, &c. require 
the ſoil to be broken up ſome conſiderable depth to admit 
of their perpendicular growth: beſides, by deep dig- 
ging at leaſt one full ſpade; or occaſionally. two ſpades 
deep or more, it improves and in a manner renews the 
oil; by turning the top down and the bottom to the 
ſurface, and crops grow more freely). [OY 
For the methods to be obſerved in the operation of 
trenching and ridging up the ground as above adviſed, 
ſee November and Odtober. | | 


—_—. — 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 
PT Prune Apple and Pear Trees. | 
4 \ONTINUE to prune apples and " pear-trees 
4 againſt walls and eſpaliers, any time this month. 
Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of 


the froſt doing them the leaſt damage through-the means 
of pruning them. e e STE 


* 


The fame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees 
as mentioned in Nowerber, __ . „ 
— Prunt 


; 
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2 Perune Fines. | 
Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may now fike- 

wiſe be pruned ; and the ſame method is to be praQtifed 


in pruning vines this month as in the laſt. 
Prune Wall-trees. 


Wall- trees of peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and 
cherry-trees, may alſo ſtiil be pruned ; and it may be done 


trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 
froſty. ] 3 b 3 
Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears 
but if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and 
nailing of them may be forwarded in ny of the winter 
months, without running the leaſt hazard of their being 
any ways damaged. Obſerve the ſame method of pruning 
all theſe ſorts as in the two laſt months. And as is fully 
explainedan January and February, &c. 5 

Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be imme- 
diately nailed up in a neat and regular manner. | | 


Pruning Standard Fruit-trees. 


Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit-trees, either 
in the garden or in the orchard, to cut out all uſeleſs 
wood and ill-growing branches. | : 

Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, in a 
crouded manner, let them be thinned; obſerving .to cut 


branch grows acroſs or interferes much with any of the 

K others, in an irregular direction, let ſuch 'a branch be 

d, cut out. . 5 N 
Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper parts of 

the tree, be alſo "examined ; and where they are crowd. 

ed, let ſome of theſe alſo be cut away. ; 

Thus let all kinds of ſtandards always have the 

and 


neral branches kept moderately thin and at regular 
tances : and they will not fail to produce abundantly, 
the fruit will always be large and handſome. * 3 
New planted Fruit-trees. _ | 
Take care now of new planted fruit-trees, which were 
5 in this, or the two laſt months, and let their roots 
well ſecured from froſt, but particularly xhoſe of the 
more valuable and deſirable kinds. 1 
N A a This 


any time in this month, without danger of injuring the 


out ſuch as grow the moſt irregular ; and where any large 
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This muſt be done * laying mulch, or fome kind af 
dungy long litter, on the ſurface o the ground about the 
trees; and let this be laid full as far, each Way, as you 
think the roots extend, 

Support all new planted ſtandard fruit · trees, where 
_ wanting, with ſtakes ; in doing this, let a piece of hay- 

band be put round that bert af the tree where 1 it is to be 
faſtened to the ſtake. 

This prevents the bark of the tree from being, rubbed of 
when. rocked by winds againſt the Rake, 


Management of Fruit-tree Borders. 


Where any of the fruit- tree borders are poor, or of bad 
ſoil, or much exhauſted, and want manuring, or to be re- 
, vived with an augment of en ths is r a very 
good time to do that work, . 
For that purpoſe, get from a common or A. a 
quantity of good freſh, loamy earth, if it can be had, 
Fer ſpit), Ll in want of this, other ſubſtantial good ſoil, 
and ſome of the beſt e rotten . ring 
both well together. : 
Let this be laid upon the border, dug 3 in, 20d well 
worked with the earth of the border. The ſooner this 
is done the better, for this drefling will be of great ſervice 
to the trees in general as will be ſeen in à ſummer or td ' 
after, but particularly ſuch trees as are in a detlining ſtate. 
The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will en- 
courage the trees ſurpriſingly} {6 as xo . tran 
and they will — — well taſted; © 5. 5 
Or, borders of ordinary good ſoil may be e in a 
ſertile ſtate by applieution ef dong wag: Amb in two or thires r 
8 | 
4 In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch 8 or 
- other places, as are to be planted? with fruiti trees; for 
this being a leiſure time,” chat Work Aa be done in 2 


proper manner. Dt 
In doing this wick let thoſe rules be obſerved which, we 
gare in the two preceding months. it 


If any of the walk trees appear of a weak or ſickly 
ſtare, open the earth about the extreme reots, but not to 
diſturb them generally, and then apply a com poſt of 
freſh loamy ſoil, or other good earti, and rotten dung, 
immediately next to the principal roots, and towards 
their extreme parts, it will great Venliven the growth of 

| _ P . ee een ee ee 
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Planting F ruil-trees. 


Fruit- trees of moſt ſorts, may ſtill be remavediand. 
planted, provided the weather be open; but if the weather 
be froſty that work mult be deferred. till another opportu 


ni 
175 the ſame methods of plastinge diſtance, &. be 
obſerved as in. the. tWo laſt mentha, and in Faauury and 
February, &. 

Prune: Goofſeberries: and Curram- trees. 


Continue to prune gooſeberry and currant- trees; and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping che branches thin, 
and at. regular diſtances, as directed in che farmer months. 

In theſe trees cut out the ſuperabundaht ſhodtst of laſts! 
ſummer; _ ſuffer, no branches to remain: that. grow acroſs: 
the others,; and. ſuch as grow in a ſtrag manner": 
— 2 alſo be removed, or ſhortened as it:thall{eem moſt 

er; cut out all dead wood, and very old branches 

1 keep the heart of the nene See October and 


January. 


Let all ſuckers from. the; roots oh thoſe ſhrubs be alſo en- 
tirely cleared away. 


a « 


Plant Gooſeberries and 8 | 


Gooſeberry and currant · trees: may ſtilß be- tranſplanted 
into places where they are wanting; and this may be done 
any time in the month When open weather. 

Let theſe ſhrubs where they ate to be planted round 


the quarters of the garden, be fer about ſeven or eight 
feet diſtant from one another. 


But for the different orders of planting t * ſhrubs, ſee f 
O:tober, Fanuary, and Febraary, xc. | 
| Propagate Gogſeberry and Currant - trees. 

This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings oſ gooſe- 
berries and corrants, to raiſe. 2 ſupply of youkg — 5 
che method of 5 aring and planting them is mentioned 
in October and the laſt month; alſo in: J and 
February. 

Note, Gooſeberry and currant- trees may very eaſily be 
raiſed by ſuckers _— the roots, of which theſe trees 
neyer fail to ſe d up every year abundance; and will 
make handſome buſhes, and will bear plenty of good 
fruit not inferior to thoſe raiſed: from: — ; Seb 
January, ce. | 
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Prune R aſpberries. | 


Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October 
or laſt month: in pruning theſe, the ſame method is now 
to be obſerved as in the laſt months. | 


Plant Raſpberries. © TE 


Now is alſo a pretty good time to plant raſpberries; 
provided it be open weather; the manner of preparing 
theſe plants, and planting them, is alſo as mentioned in 
the preceding planting months. See alſo January and 
February. EE A ang LIP, 
. Examine the Fruit in the Fruitery. | 

- _ Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty often; 
let them be looked over with good attention once or 
twice every week: and let all ſuch as are rotten, or be- 
ginning to rot, be removed; for if theſe were permitted 
to lie, they would ſoon taint all the found fruit near 
them. „ | | 

Continue. conſtantly a goed covering of clean ſtraw, at 
leaſt a foot thick, over the fruit; and ſecure the windows 
of the fruit-room, from the admiſſion of wet and froſt. 


ff 
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PlEASURE or FLOWER GARDEN. 


General Care of Flower-plants, 


AKE care now to protect the choice flower plants 
| and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy 
rains; all of which would damage many forts of curious 
roots and plants; obſerving the following general di- 
rections in the particular ſorts. 


Care of Auriculas, a 


The choicer kinds of auricula plants in pots, muſt 
now be well defended in very wet weather, great ſnows, 
and hard froſts. [R415 6 
If. theſe plants are placed in frames, as was directed 
two months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather; or if they are in a bed arched over 
with hoops, &c. let mats or canvas be drawn over them in 
ſuch weather, or 1n default of ſhelters, lay the pots down 
on one fide, in very wet or ſnowy weather, * « 
But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants 
be conſtantly uncovered, 3 ; 
X21 ar- 
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. Carnation Layers. 


The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which are in 
pots, ſhauld alſo be covered in hard rain, ſnow, and ſe- 


vere froſts ; but theſe plants muſt have the free air con- 


ſtantly when the weather is open and not very wet. 
N n FE E Anemones, ans Ranun- 
culigſes. 

The bed wherein the fine hyacinth and chlip roots are 
planted, ſhould, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, 
to prevent the roots from being damaged. 

Por that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 


ſome kind of long dry litter, peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſuch 
lke, and when the froſt diſcovers to ſet in hard, lay a 


tolerable warm covering over the ſurface of the beds; but 


when the weather 1s leſs ſevere, the covering muſt be 


removed,  - 

When any of theſe plants appear above ground, *the 
beds ould be arched over wit 8 and ſome large 
and thick mats be got ready to draw over them 1 in hard 
weather. See Fanuary and February. 

The more curious and valuable ranunculuſes and 


anemones, which are planted in beds, ſhould alſo have | 


ſome protection when the froſt is ſevere ; by covering the 
beds with litter, or mats, &c. See Fa 


Care of Seedling Plants. 

Small young or tender ſeedling flower plants, or roots, 
alſo demand care at this unfavourable ſeaſon. : 

Such tenderiſh kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may now, 
if not done before, be protected ſomewhat by placing the 

pots, tubs, .or. boxes, in a warm border, or may alſo 
plunge them in the earth; and in hard froſt, long ſtraw 
litter may be laid on the ſurface, and around the ſides; 
the ſame protection of covering may alſo be given to ſuch 
as are in beds. 


Protecting New-planted Shrubs. 
New-planted ſhrubs, and trees of the more tender, or 
 choicer kinds, ſhould have their roots well protected in 
hard froſty weather, by laying mulch or long dungy lit- 
ter a good thickneſs on the ſurface of the * over the 
roots of each plant. 
This work is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender 
and curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in 


A a 3 autumn, 
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autumn, that it ſhould not be. omitted now, if it was in 
JJ CTC EE Rog, 
Fog Pruning Shrubs, rand Dig beteveen'them © 

New go over the flowering ſhrubs, «and prune al] ſack 
as ſtand in need of that diſcpline; butler this be done in 
a ſæilful manner, with a kniſe, and not with garden ſheers. 

In doing this, all the veryſtrong long rambling ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's. growth extending conſiderably be- 
yond the general branches of the head, ſhould be taken 
off quite cloſe, or reduced to regũlarity; and Where the 
branches are crowded in a very diſorderly manner, let 
5 be pruned to ſome tolerable order; and cut out dead 
wood. - | 
All very ſtraggling branches ſhould be taken off or 

ſmortened, wherever they appear. + _. | 
Every plant ſhould be pruned in ſuch order, as it may 
may ſtand clear of another ;. never ſuffering the branches 
of different ſhrubs. to intermix with each other, for that 
ſpoils the beauty of all, except where any are intended 
to form a thicketty growth to overſpread the ground. 
When the ſhrabs are all pruned, let the ground be 
dug between the plants; and as you go on, take up all 
ſuckers, and ſhorten ſtraggling roots. A 
Propagating Shrubs tby Suckers from rhe Robtr. 

The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would wiſh to 
propagate 'may 'be taken up with care, and planted in 
rows in any open compartment: they will make good 

plants in two years. | 

The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, fpirzas, and many other 
ſorts, taken up from the old plants in open weather, 

and planted out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder ; they 
will make handſome plants in one or two years time. 
Preparing Ground for planting. TY 
Now dig, when the weather will. permit, the borders, 
beds, &c. in the flower-garden, and the clumps and other 
compartments/in the ſhrabbery, where any kind of ſhrubs, 
trees, or plants are to be pfantſe. 

Tranſplanting may ſtill, in open weather, be continued 

among all the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs, ornamen- 


tal, and foreſt- trees. 
i | But 
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But if any of the more tender and curious ſorts are 
planted, it is adviſeable to mulch the ground over the 


roots, to keep out the froſt. - See Nowember and January. 


Nell Graſs and Gravel Halo. 
In open dry weather, let the principal graſs walks and 
lawns be poled and rolled once a week at leaſ. 

Let the gravel walks be alſo ſtill kept very clean, in 
decent order, and roll them now and then in dry open 
weather. „„ | | 
Malice 5, Paeparing Gampa, K Sic 
Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt for curious flow- 


ers, in pots, &c. obſerving to mix the parts well together. 


At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh. ingredients 


to make new compoſt heaps, for theſe ſhould always lie 


the beſt part of a year before they are uſed for any purpoſe ; 
the principal com poſts, for choice. flowers, being any light 


rich earth, ſea. ſand, &c. light ſandy loam and a ſmall 
portion of dry rotted dung; all well blended together in 


an heap. . . „ BASNME os 
The Care of Plants in Pots, _ FE 
Take good care now of all ſuch ſhrubs as are in pots, 
particularly the more tender kinds, to defend them in ſe- 
vere weather. That in order to protect the roots the bet- 
ter from froſt, let the pots of ſhrubs in — if not 
done before, be plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſpot. 
- And the more tender ande curious kinds, . ſuch às any 
ſmall arbutus, magnalias, ciſtus, &c. in pots, ſhould be 
placed in deep frames to have occaſional ſhelter of covering 
in rrory weather. 7 ONES Ps * 
Likewiſe the pots of douhle rockets, double roſe- 


campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet- williams, 


double. wall flowers, and double Rocks, and all other 
hardy perennial fibrous - rooted plants in, pots, ſhould, 
where not done laſt month, be, the beginning of this, 


plunged tg their Tung in a dry warm ſpot. of ground. 


By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the 
froſt entering the ſides of the pots to hurt their roots; and 
in very hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome dry long 
litter lightly over all' their tops; bur this muſt always be 
taken immediately off When the froſt is leſs ſevere. 

But where there are any frames to ſpare, and the pots 


with the above -fibrous-rooted plants placed in them, 


and defended occaſionally with glaſſes or other cover- 
ing, it will be of great advantage. $98 ft 
2084 © - "= 
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Prune Foreſt trees. 


It is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of ſoreſt and 
ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
all large fide ſhoots and boughs from the ſtem, and low 

_ Rraggling under branches of the head, for that may be 
3 in froſty weather when little other buſineſs can 
E done. 5 


Plant and Plaſh Hedges. 


This is a proper time to plant any ſorts of hedges of 
the deciduous kinds particularly: ſuch as hawthorn, 
- beech, elm, elder, horn-beam, berbery, privet, black- 
thorn or ſloe; procure young ſets of two or three years 
old from the nurſery, and plant them fix or eight inches 
aſunder in the row: alſo plant alder, willow and poplar 
hedges, in moiſt, or watery ſituations, either by planting 
mall cuttings, or large truncheons a yard or two long, 
particularly the willow and alder; alſo elder by cuttings, 
Hedges for outward fences are commonly either 
planted in the fide or top of a raiſed bank formed with a 
ditch on the outfide. 42 | | 
Where fence hedges are grown up tall, rude, and 
thin or naked at bottom, they ſhould now be plaſhed, | 
or laid down in ſuch a manner as to render them thick in 
every part, performed by gaſhing the lower parts of the 
larger ſtems, &c. and lay them down horizontally between 
others left erect for growing ſtakes, cut even at top four 
or five feet high. | | 


” 


——— Kc | 
* * 


one. 
ONTINUE in open weather to dig the ground 
3 C between the rows of trees and ſhrubs; take care | 
"of the roots of the plants, and as you proceed in the | 

digging, let all weeds on the ſurface be buried properly 

to the bottom. KS 

New planted Trees. | | 
Continue the care of the moſt curious and tender kinds 
of new planted young trees: where they were not mulched 
in November, let ſome now be laid between the rows, and 
cloſe up to the bottom of their ſtems, to protect the roots 


From being hurt by ſevere froſt. 5 
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Let the ſtems of all new planted tall trees be now pro- 


perly ſupported with ſtakes, where it was omitted in the 


former month. 

Fe. Seedling Trees, 
Take care alſo of the tender ſeedling exotics ; they, 
while young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather.” 

| Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the man- 
ner directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any 


kind to remain a day longer than there is an abſolute oc- 


caſion. | Eby 

The beds of tree ſeeds, | berries and acorns, which 
were ſown' in October, or the beginning of laſt month, 
would be greatly benefited if in rigorous froſty weather 
ry 985 be covered with peas- ſtraw, fern, or other dry 
ong litter. W F 

This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pene— 
trated into the ground ; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to che 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. 

Trenching, Digging, and Manuring. | 

Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces of ground as are 
to be planted with trees, ſhrubs, &c. in. the ſpring. 

In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges; the 
froſt will thus have more power to mellow,. and rain leſs 
opportunity to over-wet it: for zhe ridges will not detain 
wet like ground laid perfectly flat. SY 

Carry dung alſo to ſuch vacant compartments as want 
it, and ſpread it of an equal thickneſs. over the ſurface of 
the ground, and digged in regular. | 8 
j Propagate Trees and Shrubs. 


You may ftill continue to make layers and plant cut- 
tings of hardy trees and ſhrubs, and tranſplant ſuckers ; 
and for the method of treating each, ſee the two preced- 
ing months, and January and February. 

Protect young Trees and Plant. 

Give protection to young, more tender, and curious 
trees, ſhrubs and plants in froſty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have ſhel- 
ter with the glaſſes, &c. or under an awning to be covered 
with mats; or all other more hardy kinds in pots ſhould: 
be plunged in the ground in a dry ſheltered ſituation, if 
not done laſt mont. att 41.5 vb 
E 1 %%ͤ , 
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ſome of the plants from that where the fire is placed. 


„„ 
THE GREEN HOS x. ba 


ONTINUE to take advantaye of every fine day, 

when the weather is open, to admit freſh air to the 
plants in the green-houſe: for this, notwithſtanding the 
the unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, is a very neceſſary ar- 
ticle for the benefit of the plants in general: if they are 
kept too cloſe, it will not only occaſion the leaves of the 
plants to change to a ſickly colour, but alſo render the 
plants very tender and weak; and their leaves, by that 
means, will alio be very apt ta drop, 
Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the 


wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine or 


ten o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again abont three 
22 in the afternoon, or fooner, if the air becomes too 
But never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air ever 
ſunny day in mild weather. . 7H 
Nete, It will not at this ſeaſon be proper to allow the 
green-houſe any freſh air in foggy. er very wet days; at 
oed ti mes let the houfe be kept quite cloſe. 1 
In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open. 
In continued ſevere froſty weather, great care muſt be 


taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green-houſe 


in ſueh a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way to af- 
fe@ the plants. 8 8 n 
Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſt, the win- 
dow-ſhutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every night; 
and, for the greater ſecurity, it wilt alſo be proper to nail 
up mats againſt all the: ſhutters, or in default of ſhutters, 
apply an eligible defence of large thick mats againk all 
the glaſſes, above and below. | 
_ Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevere, it 
will, for the better protection of the plants; be adviſeable 
to make a ſmall fire if there is the accommodation of 
flues, which are very neceſſary in every ood green-houſe, 
both as an occaſional defence againſt he rigours of froſt, 
and to expel great damps in foggy weather; but in defect 
of flues, in hard froſts, make à ſmall fire in ſome conve- 
nient utenſil, and place it within the green-houſe, kept 
diſtant from the plants: very moderate, and ſhifted to 
different parts of the houſe ; always obſerving, to move 


In 
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5 * * this ſeaſon, See e c. 
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In green-houſes not furniſhed with Aues, a Buzaglo 
ſtove, in which to make moderate fires in froſty weather, 
would prove very beneficial. 
But theſe fixes in eithen method. mould never be made 
in the greenzhouſe, unleſs the: froſt ĩs extremely ſeverce: 
and never. N longer than, there, appears to be an a 


| le, pecel ty.z and, occaſionally, in very foggy weather, 
and a 


ter great thaws, to expel the damps. See January. 
: _ Watering Greenhouſe Plants. 5 | 
en $4. 203 
Water maſt now, and then be given to the plants in the 
green houſe, for moſt of the l kinds will require that 
aſſiſtance at due times. nen HY 8264 3.3 ty E 
But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to giye only a- very moderate quantity to each 
pot or tub at a time 3. for if they are ande over-watered © 
at this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very 
wet, it will remain ſo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly oc, 
caſion the plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially; the 
orange and lemon trees, and totally GY ſome of 150 
more tender kinds. n ti 
For that reaſon, let. particular gare be taken; in vratane | 
ing, to do it with moderation, and to give che water only 
to ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article 
Wy Treg 2 other 5 plants, _ NOW, be 
Idom and alſo very y--watered;: for muc 
a at this ſeaſon 2 theſe kind of plants. 
See January and F ebruary. 


Keeping the Plants PETE 6 
The green-houſe plants in general ſhould. now be kept 


perfectly cl ar from decayed leaves, for this is neceflary 
to preſerve their health as well as beauty. 


Therefore, as. ſoon. as any ſuch, leaves T upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed ; and alſo cut 


out any decayed ſhoots and dead wood that may from time 


to time appear. 

The green-houſe floor ſhould be now Frequently cleared 
of thoſe dead leaves which drop from the plants. 

For farther obſervations on the general culture. of the 
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Care of the fruiting Pines and other Plants in the Hot» 
3 | houſe. ; 


"A Ontinue great attention at this ſeaſon to the fruit- 
AA ing pines and all the other tender exotics in the hot- 
houſe, to ſupport a good fire every night, and cold morn- 
angs, and give occaſional waterings, and freſh air, as ex- 
plained below. | | | | 
Every evening, about three, four, or five o'clock, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the weather,continue to make 
the hot-houſe fires ; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, never 
to make the fire too ſtrong, 15 as to render the heat of the 
wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that would prove of 
dad conſequence to hs; pines and other plants. 
You are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very cold weather, the hot-houſe fires muſt be con- t 
tinued alſo in the morning, and ſometimes, in ſevere froſts, 
and no ſun, they muſt be ſupported all day long. 
The perſon! who attends the fire, ſhould always, the r 
laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add | 
more fuel if it is wanted ; nothing is ſo proper for. this 
_ Purpoſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity and a 
duration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, 
in default of coals, but require more attendance to aug- 


14 


mm, » e © 2 «c my 


\ 
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ment the fires. | ö 
The bark-bed heat is alſo at this time moſt eſſential: 0 
but if this was renewed in October with a full ſupply of 7 


freſh tan, it will probably be ſtill in a proper ſtate of 0 
heat; if, however, that is conſiderabl decreaſed, let it 
be revived by forking up the bark, as directed in January. 
The top-glaſſes of the hot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon be 
covered every night in ſevere froſts, either with ſhutters 
or mats: but the readieſt method of covering is with a 
large painted canvas cloth, ſuch as might be made out of 
a large ſail- cloth: but this ſhould, if poſſible, be made 
to roll upon one or more poles extending the length of 
the hot-houſe, and about three inches thick, and by the 
means of pullies and a rope, are contrived to draw or roll 
up, and let down, at pleaſure ; which is much more con- 
venient than large unweildy ſhutters, which are ſometimes 
uſed, and which require almoſt an hour's work every day 
to take down and put up. | 
, ; ORR Though 
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| Thou gh there is ſome inconvenience attends this ſort of 
covering in ſtormy weather, by the wind railing and daſh- 
ing the canvas againſt the glaſſes, and breaking them. 


Succeſſion Pine. 


The ſucceſſion pine- plants in the pit or ſuceeſſion-houſe 
ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management of theſe and the fruiting plants is the 
ſame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 
more moderate, or as regular as poſſible, which, if not 
obſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an im- 

per time ; to prevent which, the greateſt care thould 
E until they have acquired ſuch a proper degree 
of growth as to be able to produce handſome ſized fruit, 
which they are not capable of until they are two years old; 
at which age they, in October, ſhould be placed in the 
fruiting-houſe, or where it is intended they ſhall produce 
their fruit. | | | 79 5 5 


Watering and giving Air. | : | 
The pines and other plants fn the hot-houſe will ſtill 
require to be now and then watered. - | | 
| But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care 
; to do it modefately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon thaw 
about once a week. {Reg 
When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the hot-houſe, 
by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open, from ten 
er eleven, to two o'clock : but be ſure to ſhut them again 
11due time, and eſpecially if the weather alters to cloudy, 
or ſhortly cold. LES | 
| Young Pine Plants. | 
Thoſe young pine plants, which are plunged in dung or- 
bark-beds made detatched from the ſtove departments, 
muſt have a very careful attendance at this ſeaſon; the heat 
of che bed muſt be duly kept up by applying a lining of ne- 
horſe- dung to the ſides, as often as the bed decreaſes much 
in its heat. | | 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, and in all 
bad weather with mats or ſtraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other 
ry litter thould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the out- 
ldes of the frame. "847 157 


| Early Kidney Beans in the Hot-houſe. — 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you may 


plant ſome early dwarf kidney-beans in pots or in, boxes, 


tas... Tan Hor-Hovs z. [Dec. 


and place them in the hot-houſe ; by which means they 
will yield their produce at an early and acceptable time. 
The method of planting them 15 mentioned in January, 
6 Early Cacumbers in the Hot-houſe. 
. You may likewiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark-bed in the hot-houſe, -and the 
plants may be tranſplanted into boxes; this may be done 
for a trial; which, if they ſucceed, will come in at a very 
early ſeaſoen. Ep - 3 SET ILY 
: I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather 
beſt in the hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they grow 
are erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the top 
"glaſs ; and toward the higheſt or back parts, juſt or near- 
5 over the back alley, not to ſhade or annoy the plants 
below. BY . ” Fe 2 
But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in Ja- 
* . a I „ 
uary Early Raſes, &c. in the Hot-houſe. 81 | 
Fou mav likewiſe, in this or next month, place pots of | 
roſe-trees in the hot-houſe; and alſo honeyſuckles, and | 
ſuch other ſmall flowering ſhrubs as you deſire, by way of 
curiolity, to blow early. See January and February. 
Flath Pinks, in the Hot-beuſ t. 
* Pots, of pinks, carnations or any other ſuch like kinds 
of flowers, way allo be placed in the hot-houſe towards, the ; 
I 


latter end of this month, to produce ſome early flowers. 


Early Bnlbous, and T uberous Flowers in the Hot-houſe. f. 
Likewiſe may introduce pots or boxes planted with N 
ſpring blowing bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers in the fi 
hot-houſe, for an early bloom. | T: 
For this purpoſe may have the dwarf early tulips, any t 
fort of hyacinths, polyanthus-narciſſus, common narciſſus, I b 
jonquils, ſpring-crocus, and any other of the ſpring and WI e! 
early ſummer flowering bulbs. Likewiſe anemones, and ar 
ranunculus, &c. plant them in pots of light earth, an inch dy 
or two deep, and place them any where in the hot-houſe, 
give very moderate waterings, and they will blow agree- © 
ably at an early ſeaſon, . wi 
wht ' Vines in the Hot-houſe. | ed 
Grape vines planted along the outſide of the front of ha 
the hot-houſe, Tas feet ſix inches aſunder, and the ſtem be 


or 
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or main ſhoot being left of ſome conſiderable length, and 
each conducted through a hole in the upright woodwork in 
front, into the hot-houſe, where being trained up the in- 
fide and under the ſloping glaſſes, they will bear fine early 
grapes, with but very little trouble. 3 
They will only require an annual pruning early in win- 
ter, and a ſummer drefling, to regulate the ſhoots of the 
year: each as directed for the vines in the open ground; 


obſerving at this time, it is proper, in theſe vines, to 


protect the outſida ſtem, by wrapping them round with hay 
or ſraw-banfs, &c. 2 - 8 # - wok >. hoon £4 2 

Or pots. of bearing vines may be introduced into the 
hot-houſe the latter end of this, or in next month. _ 

' Preparing for forcing Fruit Trees in Hot-walls, &c. 
la this month you may begin to prepare for forcing 
fruit-trees in hot walls, vineries, cherry-houſes, and other 
forcing departments by fire, ay, Dark bes &c. or both; 
to produce early fruit ; and the of trees for this pur- 
pole, are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, 
figs, plums, and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, raſp- 
berries, and alſo ftrawberry plants. 

Obſerving the trees of all the above ſorts may now be 
planted, if not done before, in the borders of the forcing 
departments, and ſome alſo in pots to'remove therein oc- 
caſionally: and for Which purpoſe have ready trained 
trees, that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be 
obtained in great perfection in moſt of the public nurſe- 
ries; and if removed with balls, the better, eſpecially if for 
forcing the ſame year ; generally plant a principal ſupply of 
wall-trees againſt the back wall, and ſome againſt the upright 
front glaſſes ten feet aſunder ; having a trellis of lipht thin 
railing, &c. erected, on which to train the' branches of 
the trees in regular order; and thoſe in front have 
branches trained up under and, parallel to the top or in- 
clined glaſſes, at fix or eight inches diſtance therefrom ; 
and plant alſo fome in ſmall headed ſtandards, both as 
dwarfs, half and full ſtandard trees, eſpecially dike cherries. 

Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe forcing-departments, to defend the trees from the 
weather, preparatory to forcing, which may be commenc- 
ed the A latter end of January, by making fires 
and bark - beds in the different forcing places, or * — 
bed or dung heat, in a pit within ide 3 or by hot dung 
below, and bark above. e e 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Cultivated in 0 of the common Ar in 


Ex CTAN D; for the furniſhing Noblemen and 
Gentlemens Gardens and Plantations. 


Firſt, of the decode kinds, which are thoſe that hed 


their Leaves i in Winter. 


+, 


Taller growing deciduous 'Trzes and 8 HRU BS. 


A: CACT 4, | 
The tripple thorned, 
Water, orfangle abet, 
Thornleſ, 
Acacia, falſe, 
Aſp, common. Ny 
Flowering, | - 
Manna, 
White American, 
Black American, ; 
Ap, mountain. 
Maples, common, 
Aſh leaved, | 
Red flowering, - | 
Sir Charles nals pa ſcarlets. 
Norway, 
Pennſylxanian, 
Sugar-juiced, American, 
Montpelier, 
With ſome other ſpecies. 
Hornbeam, common, 
Virginia hop, 
American flowering, 
Eaſtern. 
Medlar, Great Dutch, 
Ver Englan or Engliſh, 
ew —_— 


x 


+ wt. 


Cheſmits; Spaniſh ſweet, 


Striped leaved Spaniſh. 


_ Cleſnut, the horſe, common, 


Scarlet flowering, 
Yellow. 
Walnuts, common, 
Virginia black,. 
French, | 
Large furrowed.. 
Hiccory, ſweet, 


| arge. 

Birch, common, White, 
Black Virginia, 
Poplar leaved, 
Canada, 

Beech, common; 

American. 

Sycamore, common, 
Stripe leaved. 

Plare, oriental, 
Occidental, of Virginia, 
Spaniſh or middle. 

Larch, common, 


America black, | . 
* 


n Duos TREES, &c. 


Laburnum, common, 

Scotch, 

Striped leaved. 
Liquid Amber, ſweet gum. 
2 or varniſh tree. 
Line, common, 

Red Twigged, 
pPennſylvanian. 
Cypreſs, deciduous American. 
Catalpa. 0 
Poplars, black, 
White, Or Abel- tree, 
Carolina poplar, 


Aſpen- tree, or trembling poplar, 


Balſam poplar, 
Various leaved poplar, 
Lombardy poplar. 

Arbor Judæ, NE; | 
Americane 

Alder, common, 
Hoary leaved, | 
Glutinous leaved, 
Round leaved, 
American. 

Ein, Engliſh ſmall leaved, 
Corniſh, narrow leaved, 
Dutch, Wych elm, 
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Bloatched leaved elm, 
American elm. 
Hamamelis, American witch hazel. 
Per ſimon Plum, * 1 | 
Serwice, wild, 
True, of manured, 
Arbutus leaved, 
American. 
Oak, Engliſh, 
Cheſnut leaved, 
Red mountaing 
Willow leaved, 8 
Scarlet bearing, 
Carolina ſwamp, PP 
S iflafras lea ved, G 
Champaigne dwarf, 
, Black, 
White, ; 
Prickly cupped Spaniſh 
Italian, the cut-leaved, 

Wich ſome other varieties. 
Tacamahbacca, or balſam- tree. 
Tulip tree, 

Willow tree, 
Common, white, 
Purple, and 
Several other ſorts. 


Deciduous Tazzs and Sax uss of leſſer Growth. 
SNS Caftus, or chaſte tree, White Portugal, 


Narrow leaved, 
Broad leaved. 
Almond, common, 
White flowering, 
Early dwarf* fingle flower, 
Double dwarf. 
Althea F. rutex, a 2 
Red, 
White, 
Blue, 
Purple, 
Pheaſant's s eye. 
— ſtriped, 
Evergreen, 
Aralia, or angelica tree, 
Azalea, with red flowers, 
White, | 
Berberry, common, red fruit 
Stoneleſs, red fruit, 
White 1 ruit. 
Bladder Nut, three leaved, 
Five leaved. 
Broom the Spaniſh, - 
Double flowering, 


Yellow Porty gal, 


Lucca. 
Cephalanthus, button tree 
Bramble, double flowering, 
American uprights. 
White fruited, 
Dwarf, 
Maiden, or natal, 
Viburnum, ae ter tree, 
Common, 
Stripe leaved, 
American broad leaved, 8 
Maple, leaved. , 
Halefia. 
Tupelo-tree. 
Empetrum, black berried heath. 
Lycium, box thorn. 
Chionanthus, fringe, or Save 
tree. | 
Lauruſtinus, the deciduous, 


Fly honeyſuckle. 


Melia, the bead tree. 
Xantboxylum, tooth- ach tree. 
Lavender, the common, 
Broad leaved, | 
Canary. 
| Gale, 


7 


gs Gale, or YE ect willow. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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42 — 1 


Perſian, intire i 


{4 
white 


Spiræu, ſpiræa frutex, N e gies 
Common red, _ "Perſian blue flowered, 
Scarlet, tay, ſilver ſtriped, 
White. Gold ſtriped, PL 
Scorpion Sena. Deciduous, or Virginia creeper, N 
Smilax, broad leaved, Rebinia, or falſe acacia, 
Bloatched leaved. The common, 
Syringa, common. Yellow flowered, | 
Dwarf, double flowering, Scarlet flowering, or roſe acaciz, } 
Sumach ſcarlet, Caragana. 1 
Large downy, iy” upright honeyfuckle, 
Virginia, Red A 
White, Blue-berried, 
Elm-leaved, Virginzan, 
Myrtle-leaved, Tartarian,.. 0 
Lentiſcus-leaved, St. Peter's, auort.... F 
8 * 8 * 2 8 1 * the white, 
dic ron, poiſon arly red, 6 
Aſh-leaved, Late red, 
Oak-leaved. - Purp te, 8 0 
Tamariſt, the French, | | | Kidney-bean toad is | 
German. EE] ' Banba Jovis, baſtard. indigo. 
Faſſafras- tre. Meniſpermum, moon- ſeed. N 
Piflacbia, Jamaica birch, - | , Oleafter, wild olive. 
F. 15 Peacb, double flowering. 1 
|  , Privet, common, X 
75 7 Bard. tra, falſe. . le Silver ftriped, . | 
rangula, berry- "Walt Tarr? alder. Vellow bloatched leaves. | 
Honeyſuckle, early red Italian, Paliurus, Chriſt's thorn, 5 
Early white Dutch, Prinos, winter-berry. 4 
Latetredd, Periploca, Virginia ſilk, * 
Late Dutch, Flamula Jovis, blue, 0 
us Ape WP White. E 
rge ſcarlet trumpet, Ttea.. * 
Small trum 4 Ptelea, os A fhrub trefall v. 
Oak-leaved, Rhamnus, or buckthorn, 7 
- Early white Italian, Common, Bu 
Early red Italian. Sea buckthorn, 0 
Jaſmine, the common white, Creeping evergreen, [ 
5 Common yellow, Italian, Yellow berried.” ---- Wy 
=: Gold ftriped leaved, Raſpberry, double flowering. Y 
Silver ſtriped leaves. Virginian ſweet flowering. v 
Hydraggia, white flowering. Candleberry Myrtle, B 
1 Frutex, dwarf, Broad Jeaved, 8 
{ ad leaved, Long leaved, Coli 
Narrow leaved. | Fegn«leaved, B 
Hypericum, or St. John's wort, Oak-leaved. v 
Shrubby, Canary, Cherry, the double bloſſomed, Peu 
Dwarf, ſhrubby, ſtinking, Cornelian, T 
Broad leaved, 3 Dwarf Canada. = 
Lilac, blue, Coccygria, or Venetian ſumach. 
White, Cinquefoil Shrub. 
Purple, or Scotch. Sis] Colutea, or bladder ſena, 
uc, Perfian, with cut leaves, © 


, 


The common, 


Ole 


. 


roll 


J. 


Ol 4 


us Oriental, 
'Fthiopian, 


Great flowered Virginian, 
Leſſer flowered. © 
Benjamin-tree. 


nds tpindle- tree, or prick- 


1 

The common, 

Broad leaved, N 
American broad leaved. 
Otiſas Secundus. 

Deg iN vod, che common, 


Virginia 

, Orest Hdwr ing 8 

Nes — — 8 
'Cuelder-roſe, the common, 
Double, or fitow=ball, 


Carolina, 5 
Gold bloatched leaved, 

Cutrant-leaved. 

Thorns, double flowering, 
Glaſtonbury, __ 
Corkfpur hawthorn, 

Lord Iſlay's haw,, _ 
Virginian tnapte Teaved, 
 Gooleberry Teaved. 

LAxerole, the greater, 
Caroline l'azerole, 
Pyracantha leaved, 
Arbutus leaved. 

Neapolitan Medlar, 

warf medlar. 

2 — | 
pilus, the ſpring flowering, . 
Lady Hardwicke's ſhrub. 

ills, weeping, 

Yellow Dutch, 
White Dutch, 
Bay-leaved ſweet, 
Striped leaved. 
Celtis, or nettle-tree, 
Black fruited, 
Yellow fruited. : 

Pear-tree, with double flowers, 

Twice flowering pear. 


Bird-cherry, the common, 
Cluſter, 


Carolina, 
Tulip-tree, 


* 


DECIDUOUS TREBES, x. 


| Carolina all ſpice. * 


Briar, double red, fveet, 
Double blufty 


Double. 
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cinnamon, 
Double Yellbws, 5 
Single yellow, 2 4. 
Red monthly, | | 
White monthly, 
Double white, 


Mo Provence, 


Common Prov 


Double vet, 1 
Single Mis, Fo 5 
- Dutch hundred leaved, 


Bluſh igt, 10 4 
pr Bags, N 
Red ditto, - of 
| Marbled, » | —— 
Large royal, . f 
York 180 Lancalter, | 
Red Damaſk, <2 | 
Bluſh ditto, NY | N 
White damaſk, E - # 
3 N 
one ſide red — 
yellow, 0 
Double muſk, 
Royal virgin, "oy Sr I + LS 
Roſa mundi, i. e._roſe. of the 
World, or ſtriped red roſe, - 
Cluſter bluſh, 
Miaieen bluſh, 
irgin, or tho 
Common red, 
Burnet leaved, 
Scotch, the dwarf, 
Striped Scotch, 
Apple bearing, | 
Single American, 

Roſe of Meux, 1 
Pennſylvanian, | 
Red cluſter, .. 

Burgundy roſe, 2 


— 2 — — 


Yellow, . 2 | 
- Eglantine briar,.  ____ 
Pomegranate, ſingle flowering, 

aer 
Currant, with gold and filver 
bdloatched leaves, 5 
With gooſeberry leaves, OE SF 

The Pennſylvanian. ” 

Gooſeberry, the currant leaved. 
- A Lise 


4 
77 W . — — 
2 


Dr 
* * 


E 
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A LrsT of EVERGREEN TREES and SHRUBS, now 


cultivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, a - 
ornamental PLAN TS ſor the Decoration of Noble. 
mens and Gentlemens Gardens, Packs, &c. 5 
| G 
"7 Firſt, of the taller Eyrkonaaxs. 15 
| * 
ANBOR Pee, commer) 5 _ ther, and cones ſexen or aa P, 
China; 5 > 88 inches long, 8 
American. Stone or manured pine, having Wil 14 
- Arbutus, the Arawberry-tre leaves by pairs, and cones four WM B. 
Common, or fixe inches long, | W 
Double flowering, | Weymouth, or New England, Wl 
Red flowering, - . . with ſmooth bark, and fire WW W 
Eaſtern, or Andrachng., _ long leaves, Py 
Cedars, Virginia red, Frankincenſe, or  three-leaved, | 
Virginia white, | | with very large looſe cones, 
Cedar of Ga, be Swamp, or three-leaved mark 
- Phenician, F Hed American, with very long 
Lycian. Ei leaves, | 
© Cedar of Lebanur, . Jerſey „or two-leaved Virginia, 
A | 14 embra pine, with five ſmooth 
Cypreſs, common, „% ©", RAvOqn: 
Malta, | Three-leaved Virginia, 
Male fpreading, Prickly-coned, three-leaved Vit- 
Portugal. ginia, 


Firs, diſtinguiſhed from the Pines Aleppo, with two narrow leavey 
by having the leaves coming and very low hs branches, 
out ſeparate or fingly, and Clutter, 
of which are the Following Fox-tail, 


ſorts; Dwarf mountain, 

Common ſpruce, . - _ 'Tartarian pine, 

Red ſpruce, - | | Helly, common green, 
White ſpruce, , | Variegated and ſtriped, many 
Black ſpruce, 8 Farieties, 

Silver fir, : | Yellow berried, | 
Balm of Gilead fir, Carolin Jaboon holly. 
Hemlock. 4 Magnolia, Yaurel-leaved,, 


Parts, having the wad riing Leſſer bay-leaved. 
by two, three, or five toge- Laurels, common, 


ther from the ſame point; Portugal, r 
conſiſting of the follow- Alexandrian\, fror 
ing: Oak, ilex, or evergreen, g 
Scotch pine, monty called Kermes, or ſcarlet bearings gre: 
Scotch fir, leaves by pairs, Gramuntian holly-leaved, cent 
erouded, and ſmall cones, Carolina live * | 
Pinaſter, with two leaves tbge- Tezo-trie. | 7 307 


2 


Fg 


1 AER NCS, common, 
$ 1 leaved, 

| agged leaved, plain, 

5 aged leaved, friped, 


* 


EVERGREEN TREES, &. 50 


Second, of EvERGREEN SHRUBS. 
Bay, broad leaved, 


Narrow leaved, 11 


Spurge, or wood laurel. e 
Luce helm, knee holly, or butcher 3 


Silver ſtriped, brooms 
Gold ſtriped. Pbillyrea, the true 2 
, or rock roſe, Broad leaved, 
Gum ciſtus, with ſpotted flowers, Privet leaved, 
. With plain white flowers, Prickly leaved, 
bt Purple ſage leaved, Olive leaved, 
| Male, with long hoary leaves, Gold edged. 
Male Portugal, Silver edged, 8 
dat Bay lea ved gum, Roſemary leaved. 
With hairy willow leaves, Privet, evergreen Italian, 
nl, WI Black poplar leaved, Gold and filver ſtriped, | 
five Waved leaved, Pur ne- tree, ſea, 


Purple, or true gum ciſtus of Pblomis, or Jeruſalem ſage, 


red, Crete, Narrow leaved, 
4 With ſome other varieties. > * leaved. 
jtijuz, Neapolitan, ey evergreen. 
D Rbodadendron, dwarf raſe bay. 
| Siberian and tartan. Savin, common, 
a, nia, narrow leaved, . Striped leaved, 
doch Wil Broad leaved. * rr * ed. 
wrymus, evergreen Virginia. tone C rubs 
fuer, coritmon, Widow ail, 


Swediſh, 


Sclavonian, Germander Shrubby, of Crete. 
aveh, Canada. | 2 Italian. | 
ches, wor: of Erbi otus of Montpelier, 
lep tail, 8 Pyracantba. 
Imeyſuckle, ever Medicago, moon trefoil. | 
Ima, olive leaved, Bignonia, the evergrean. . 


Broad leaved, 

Thyme leaveds 

ruſtinus, common, 

Broad, or ſhining es; 
Rough leaved, 


Virginia Groundſel-tree. 


+ Tutſan, or park leaves. 


Rag-wort, the ſea, - 
Wornmwood, the lavender leaved, 
Toy, common, 

Striped leaved, 


* 


Oval leaved. 


Virginian. bp ; 


—_ * I „ — 


— * 


* 2 — — * —_— * 


deners about London, Ke. 


— or e dee. As, common, 


8 ne, American white, 


ur of ſuch TaszEs and Survuss i may be ! 
from Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be procured at the 
great Seed Shops, and of many of the Nurſery Gar- 


E n 


— — —t 
* 
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Manna. Portugal, | 
, the mountai rf Maryland, 
elica- tree. Be 
Althea frutex. Hernbeam, common, 
Acacia, three tha. en Hop. 
Andromeda arhorea, or Carplina Cherry, cornelian. 

- ſorrel- Ws U. 
Caliculated, ** rot, Load wel, 
Maryland, a ed talked, 
Paniculated, Canada. 


But the three latter propagate Cytiſus, evergreen, 


Cretan, or true gum eiſtus of Plane- tree, oriental, 
the. Levant, with- deep purple Occidental, - 
flowers, Spaniſh, 

Wiltow leaved gum- ciſtus, with Robinia, falſe acacla. 
large white flowers and purple Larch, common, 


ſpots, American black. 
With al the other ſpecies, Cedar of Lebanus, 
Almond, 228 | Oat, ngliſh, 
4 American 'blaek, 
co Ss, taff. tree. white, 2 
' ſcarlet, 
Gord female, or common up- ee, 
right, Cut leaved, 


Male reading — . — 


pretty plentifully by ſuckers.. Secundus Cluſii, 
Andromeda, the evergreen. Tartaria, 
Annona, hardy papaw, Ni gricans, or black, 1 
Common. Laburnum, common, 
Arbor vitæ, common, Long ſpiked. 
Chins fe. Candle-berry Myrtle, broad lad, 
Arber Judæ. Evergreen. f 
Bay, common,  Mezereon, red, 
Benjamin: tree. D WG. 253 
Bay-loblclly. Lilac. 
Laurel, common, | Snow Guts: 
Portugal. N | Chamerrbododendron,.. 
Bladder-nut, _ 2 - . broad leaved, 
Broom, yellow Spaniſh, | mbing. 
Silvery, or white Spaniſh, 3 6 
White Portugal ' Maple, ſcarlet, 
Beech, coramon. Norway, N 
Axalca, red, Sugar, 
White, Sycamore, 
Bignonia, ſcarlet, LE Azarole, large, 
Yellow, D Dwarf, 7 - 
Catalpa. Canada, 
Bladder-ſena, common, Pyracantha, 
Poceck's, ' Medlar. * 
Scarlet. | Hamwvothorn, © 
Birch, common, Nettle-tree. 
Black Virginia, Magnolia, aurel e 
Lenta. | Sweet ſcented, . 
Ciftus, or rock-roſe, | Blue, 22 
Red or purple, all the ſorts, Umbrella. 
White, all the ſorts, Reft Harrow. 


| Wills 


TREES, &c, raiſed from, SEED. | 551 


Willow leaved, 
Dwarf. 
Evergreen Oak, common, 
Cor k- tree. a 
Lime-tree, common, 
American. 
Bird cherry, Pengfylranian, 
Carolina. 
Walnut, Engliſh, 
Large French, 
American. 
Hiccory, the thin ſhelled, 
Shag bark. WY 
Hilly, common, 
Carolina broad leaved. 
Juniper, common, Y 
Swediſh, 
Spaniſh, 
Italian. 
(dar of Virginia, red, 
White. * 
Kalmia, broad leaved, 
Thyme leaved, *© 
Olive leaved, 
Cheſnuts, Spaniſh, | 
Chinquepin. 


Horſe Cheſnuts, common, 
Scarlet. 


Liquid amber . 

Nypericums, 

Button-wwocd tree. | 
Toth-ach trees 

P oplar krees Fg 
Pri wel. i 1 

rea frutexe 

Tupelo tree, 

Halefia, 


2 tree, Carolina 


re tt 


7 corpion ſena. 
Pines, Scotch, commonly call 
Scotch fir, 
Weymouth pine, 
Stone, 
Frankincenſe, 
Piment, or wild, 
Jerſey, 
wamp, 
Virginia three leaved, 
Aleppo, 8 
Prickly leaved, 
Mugho, * 
Cembro. | 
Firs, Balm of Gilead, n 
Silver, 5 
Black ſpruce, 
Hemlock ſpruce, + 
White ſpruce, 
Red. 
Saſſafras-tree. 
S , Carolina, 
5 Stag's horn. 
iſtacia. 
3 
P erfimon P lam, 5 
Pomegranate. 
Winter Berry. 
Tuli ip-trees | 
Honey ſuc las. 
Zetel 
1355 
Raſes. 
Cratægus, or wild ſervice, 
Common, | 5 
Maple leaved, 
Azarolus. 
Virginia 'azerole, 
Cockſpur ha w, 
Meſpilus, the medlar . 


* 


— 


— 2 2 ̃— 


A Lis of * 2 &c. was A chaſes Col. 
lection of the beſt Sorts of their ſeveral Kinds; men- 
tioning only ſuch as merit Culture, &. | 


APPLES, Jenneting, or _ 


eating, 


Codlin, + 

Margaret apple, 

Golden pippin, 
tſk pippin, 


Holland pippin, 
Nonpareil, 

Royal Ruſſet, 
Wheeler's ruſſet, 
Golden ruſſet, 
Dutch codlin, 


* 
: py 
— rt OOO —ͤ— — — 
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Kentiſh codlin, 
Cat's head, 
Golden rennet, 

French pippin, 

Winter pearmain, — 
Loan $ pearmain, | 
Cluſter pearmaing 
Spencer's pippin, 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Fearn's pippin, 
Lemon pippin, 
Winter greening, 
White coſtin, 
Aromatic ruſſet, 
Queening, the winter, 
— the ſummer, 
Calvel, red, 
White ditto, 
Margate, | 

Flanders pippin, 
Kirk - town, or kirton Pippin, 
Winter pippin, Pa 
Stone pippin, 
Margille, 
Praiſe-worthy, 6 
Italian apple, 3 
Noneſuch, 0 
Kitchen rennet. 

Pears, little muſcat, 
Green chiſſel, 
Catherine, 


88 


uiſſe madame, . N 


Windſor, 
Groſſe blanquette, 
Beury de roy, 
White beury, 
. Winter beury, 
Groſſe muſcat, 
Autumn muſcat, 
Orange bergamot, 
Hamden's bergamot, 
Autumn ditto, 
Great ruſſolet, 
Winter bon chretien, 
Summer bon chretien, 
Spaniſh ditto, | 
Autumn dittoy ' 
Meſſie ur Jean, 
La Marquiſe, 
Devionett, 
Winter ruſſolet, 
ö Cre ſan, 
Colmar, 
Vergoleuſe, 


PRUIT TREES. 


St. Germain, . 
Lent, St. Germain, 
Swan egg, 
Chaumontelle, 


Bakirg Pears, black pear of Wor. 


ceſter, 
Parkinſen s warden, 
Uvedale's St. Germain, 
Double flowered, 


Cadillac. 
Plums, green gage, 


Orleans, 


Early Morocco, 


Drop d'or, 

White bonum magnum, 

22 magnum, or impe- 
ri 

Royal dauphin, 

Perdrigon, blue, 

white, 

Queen-mother, 


Fotheringham, 


Roche corbon, 
La royal, 
pricot plum, 
zure hative, or blue gage. 


Peaches, nutmeg red, 


White ditto, 
Early Anne, 
Red Magdalen, 
White ditto, 
Nivette, 
Noblels, 

Early Newingte 1 


Old Newington, 


French mignone 
Admirable, 


Chancellor, 


Millet's mignone, 


-  Incomparable, 


Belle garde, 
Royal George, 
Pavie royal, 
Bourdine, | 
Montauban, 
Violet, 
Hemſkirk, 
Catharine, 
Portugal. f 


Apricots, early maſculine 


Turky, 
Bruſſels, 


| Roman, 


Breda, 


FRUIT TREES. « $53. 


Orange, M 
Algiers, 
Royal, 
Tranſparent. 


Ne#arines, early nutmeys 


Newington, 
Red Roman, 
Violet, 

Golden, 

Scarlet, 

Elruge, 
Temple, 

Murrey, 
Brugnien, 0 
White Italian. 


Cherries, early May, 


May dukes, 
Arch-duke, . 
Harriſon's d ike, 
White heart, 
Bleeding heart, 


Adam's crown N 5 


Amber, 

Kentiſh or Flemiſhy 
Portugal, 

Morella, 

Coroun, 

Wild black, 

Wild red. 

Figs, common blue, 
Early long blue, 
Early white, 
Large white, 
Large Genoa, 
Brunſwick, 
Marſeilles, 
Cyprian, 

Brown Iſchia, 
Brown Malta. 


Grapes, white ſweet water, 


Black ſweet water, 
Black July, 

Black cluſter, 
White muſcadine, 
White chryſtal, 
Black muſcadine, 
Black Burgundy, 
White Chaſlelas, 


Frontiniac, red, black, white, 


Claret, 
Red Hamburgh, 
Black Hamburgh. 


okay, 


Aexandrian, 


Raiſin. . ö 
Mulberries, common black, 

White, 

Red, 

But the black ſort is beſt for gene- 


ral culture, 


Medlars, the Dutch, 


Nottingham, or 1 

Nyince, the Portugal, 
Apple quince, 

Pear quince, 

Watnuts, early, thin ſhelled, 
Large French, | 
Double, 

Late. 


Cheſnurs, the manured, or Spanich 
ſweet. 


Filberts, large red ſkinned filbert | 
White ſkinned, 


Common hazle nut, 
Barcelona nut, large, 
Cobnut, very large, 
Cluſter nut, 
Byzantine nut. 5 
Berberry, red fruited, : 
Stoneleſs red fruited. 


 Gooſeberries, ſmall early rod, 


Smooth green, 
Hairy green, 
Large Dutch red, 
Common hairy red, 
Black, 
Lar ge Velde, 
Large amber. 
Currants, common red, 
Champaign red, 
Large white, or grape, 
Common white, 
Black. 
Raſpberry, red fruit, 
White fruit, 


Double bearing, APR fruit 
twice in ſummer, 


Smooth ſtalked. | 
Strawberries, the — 

The red wood, 

White wood, 

Hautbois, 

Chili, very large beit, 

Large Carolina, | 

Pine apple ſtrawberry, with green 


fruit, and red fruit, both of a 
rich flavour, | 


Alpine prolific, or everlaſting 
| Rrawberry, called ſo from jtd 
EOS "_ 1s com- 
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A LisT of the principal bands Hearbaceous Perennial 
and Bienniat FLOWER PLANTS, cultivated in Eng- 
land, as ornamental Plants for Pleaſure Gardens, &c. 
For the general Syſtematic e ſce the Ad- 


denda. 


 ASTER, or ſtar-wort, 
Large blue Alpine, 
Tradeſcant's or common ſtar- 


wort, called Michaelmas daiſy. 


Early Pyrennean, 

Aſter linarifolius, or toad's flax 
leaved, 

Blue Italian ſtar- wort, 

Cateſby's ſtar-wort, 

Dwarf narrow-leaved ſtar-wort, 

Midſummer ſtar-wort 

Autumnal white ſtart-wort, with 
broad leaves, 

Trit:lian, ſtar-wort, 

Divaricated-branched, 


Virginian ſtar-wort, with ſpiked | 


blue flowers, 

Eariy large blue ſtar- wort, 

Roſe ſtar-wort, 

Lateſt ſtar-wort, with narrow 

leaves, and large blue flowers, 

Talleſt New England ſtar-wort, 

Red flowering. 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of 

ſtar-wort of leſs note. 
Abocynum, dog's-bane, 

Red flowering, 

Orange coloured, 

Syrian. | 
Arum, Italian, large veined leaved. 
Aſclepias, ſwailow-wort, 

White, 

Yellow, 

Aſtragalus, milk vetch, 
Alyſon, white, 

Yellow, 

Violet, 

Bacchelor's Futon, 

Double red, 

Double white, 

Borage, the Eaſtern, of Conſtanti- 
nople. 

Double Ragged Robin. 

Campanula, or bell- flower, 

Double * beach- leaed. 2 


* * * 
* 
> 'S 4 ; 
«M4. | 
” 4 o * 
— * — 


A Liſt of Herbaceous Ffbrous-rooted, 
monly from June till Novem- 
ber; and, it mild weather, till 


— Canterbury Ball. 


near Chriſtmas. Two forts, the 
red, and the white. 


Double white, 
Double blue and white nettle 
leaved, 
Pyramidial, or ſteeple, ſomewhat 
tender, 
Canary, muſt have ſhelter in win- 
ter. 


Blue, 
White. £ 
Cal:tha, marſh marigold, double 
_ flowered, 
Caſſia, of Maryland, 
Carnetions, or gilliflowers, 

Common fingle, 

Common double, 

Flakes, 
Bizars, 
Piquettes, 
Painted lady, 

The four lait are finely variega- 
ted double flowers, and ofeach 
many beautiful varieties, 

Clove gilliflower. 


Pine, double pheaſant's eye, 


Dobſon, 

Deptford, 

Cob, white, 

Red cob, 

White ſhock, 

Damaſk, 

Mountain, 

Mutted, 

Old man's head, 

Painted lady, 

Clove pink. 

Sweer Mi Haw, the double rec, 

Double purple, 

Double rofe, 

Double variegated, _ 

Common red, 

White, 

Double Mule Sweet Willath 
beautiful, 

Variegated or painted lady. * 


/ 
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all Flowers, double bloody White. 
Double yellow, Col Locks. 
Double white, Cbelane, white, 


Single, of each colour. 


Stock July: florvers, the Brompton, 
Double Scarlet Brompton, 


Lily of the Valky, common, 


Double flowering. 


Single ſcarlet, Solomon's Seal, ſingle, 

Purple, Double, 

White Brompton, Filapendula, or drop- wort. 

Queen ftock, Calumbines, common blue. 
Purple double, Double red, f 
Striped double, Double white, . 


Single of each ſort, 
Twickenham ftock ' 
French Honeyſuckle, red, 
hite, 


Tree Prises, broad leaved, , 


Red ſtalked, 
Dwarf, 
Lichnidea, early blue, 


Spotted ſtalked, with purple 


ſpikes of flowers, 


Virginia, with large umbels, 


Low trailing purple, 


Carolina, with ſtiff ſhining 


Double ſtriped, | 
Starry, double * ſing'e, 
Early flowering Canada. 


Thalictrum, feathered colombi nes, 
Pulſatilla, blue paſque flower. 
Hollybocks, double xed, 

Double white, 


Double yellow. 


Orobus, bitter vetch. 
Saxifrage, double white, 


Thick leaved, 
Pur ple. 


Veronica, upright blue, 


leaves, and deeper purple Dwarf blue, 
flowers. — Hungarian, 
Cyanus, broad leaved, Blu. 
arrow leaved. Golden Red, many ſpecies. 


Lychnis, or campion, 
Single ſcarlet lychnis, 
Double ſcarlet lychnis, 


Catchfly, double flowers. 


| Roſe campion, ſingle, 
Double. 

Hepaticas, ſingle white, 
Single blue, - 


Valerian, red garden raids 


White garden, 


Rudbehia, American fins 


Dwarf Virginia, with large yel- 
low flowers, 

Dwarf Carolina, with narrow red 
reflexed petals, and purple flo- 


... re. 


Single red, Virginia, with yellow rays and 
Double red, red florets. | 
Double blue. Tall yellow, with purple talks, 


Linaria, toad flax, yellow, 
Purple. 


and heart-ſhaped leaves. 
Tallet, with yellow flowers, and 


Bee Larkſpur. large five lobbed leaves, and 
Fraxinella, white, thoſe on the ſtalks fingle, 
Red. Talleſt yellow, with narrower 


Gentiania, great yellow. 
Gentianella, blue. 
Clobularia, blue daiſy, 
Fox-plove, red, 

White, 

Iron coloured. 
Perennial Sun-floxer, 


leaves, which are all of five 
lobes, 


Pulmenaria, lung-wort, 
Common, 

k American. 

Menarda, purple, 


Scarlets 


Double yellow. Several other Fphemeron, ſpider-wort, or flowers 


ſpecies. See the Addenda. 


Cyclamen, red, 


* 


of a day, / 
White, 


6 — 
% 
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Biue. 
Jacea, American knap-eed. 
Primreſe, double yellow, 
Double ſcarlet, | 
White. 
izantbus, many varieties. 
* iculas, many varieties. 
. bolts, double blue, 
Double white, 
Double red. 
Violet the major . . 
London pride, or none · ſo- pretty. 
Day-lily, red, 
"Yellow. . 
matory, the yellow, 
White, 
Bulbous rooted, 
American forked. 
Fonite, monk's-hood, or wolf's- 
bane, . 
Blue-monk's- hood 3. 
Yellow, o 
White, 1 
Wholeſome wolf*s bane. 
Hellebore, or bear's foot, 
Common black hellebore, 
Green flowered. | 
Chr iſtmas Reſe. 
Winter Aconite. 
White Hellet ore. 
Coiranium, crane's-bill, 
Bloody crare's-bill, 
Blue, 
Roman, 
Bladder cuppdd. 
Daiſiet, common double red garden 
daiſy, 
White, | 
Double variegated, - . 
Ceck's-comb daifies, white and 
red, 
Hen and chicken, white and rad. 


— Ferula, fennel giant 


Karuncnlus, or crow-foot, 
Double yellow crow. foot, 
Double white mountain ranun- 
culus, 
Eaſtern, with a 
flower, 


large yellow 


ALiſt of Herbaceous F ibrous-rooted, 


Turky, or Turban rapunculus, 


with a large red flower, 

Yellow flowered. | 

Perfian, innumerable varieties, 
Peony, double red, 

Double white, 

Double purple, | 

Male, with large fingle flowers, 

Sweet ſmelling Portugal, 

Double rofe coloured, 
Silpbium, baſtard chryſanthemum, 
Tris, flower-de-luce, or flags, 

The German violet coloured, 
Variegated, or Hungarian, pur- 

ple and yellow, 

Chalcedonian iris. 
Greater Dalmatian iris. 
There are ſeveral other varieties 
— ot iriſes, all very hardy plants. 
Cardinel-Flawer, ſcarlet, 
| Blue. Q | 
Rocket, double white. 
Balm of Gilead, ſweet ſcented, mult 
+ be ſheltered in winter, 
Everlaſting Pea. 
Eupaterium, ſeveral varieties. 
Scabious, purple. 
White. 
Eringo, blue, ; 

White. 

Mountain, purple, and violet, 

There are ſome other varieties, 
Snap Dragon, or calf's ſnout, 

Red, 

White, 

; Var iegated, 
Math Mullien. 
Clary, purple topped, 

Yellow glutinous, 

White, 

Blue, 

There are ſeveral other varieties. 
Angelica. ä 
Alphodelus, king's ſpear. 

Lupins, perennial, blue flowered, 
Ononis, reſt hatrow. 

Large yellow flowered. - 

Tradiſcartia, or Virginia ſpider- 


— 


wort. 


The above Lift, compriſing only ſome of the principal Species and vi- 
rieties of flowering Perennials and Biennials. For the fall colledt ion ſee 


the Addend1, page 571, 2 
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A Lisr of ſuch Biennial 


/ 


and Perennial: Frowis. 


PLANTS-as may be raiſed from Seed, and which 
merit Places in Gardens as ornamental PLANTS. 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, 
double and ſingle. 
Common yellow, double, ö 
Single, 
White. 
Stack Gilliflowers, the Brompton. 
Scarlet Brompton, 
White Brompton, 
The queen, 
White, 
Purple, 
Striped. ; 
dꝛocet Williams, the painted lady, 
Deep red, 
Common variegated. 
Indian Pink, double and fingle. 
Carnation different varieties, ariſing 
from ſeed, 
Pinks, 
Reſe Campion, angle, l 
Scarlet Lychnis, the ſingle, 
Valerian, the Greek, 
White, ; 
Red, 
Bee Larkſpur, the blue, 


% 


W ite, 4 
Iran coloured. 


French Honeyſuckle, the red 
White, "oy : 


Pallybecks, the red. 
Yellow, f 
White, 
Ricketts, 
Canterbury bells, the blue, 
White, 
da- Dragan. 
e the Hung Dian, 


FLOWER 


AMARYLLIS, compriſing the 
Autumnal yellow narciſſus, 
Spring Ty narciſſus, 


ALI 3 T of Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted 


The Welſh, - 251 
Long ſpiked. | 
Honeſty, or ſattin flower - 
Colembines, the double ſtriped, many 
varieties ariſing from teed, 
Canada columbine. 
Campanula, the pyramidal with 
_ _- blue flowers, 
Common, or peach-leaved, a 
blue flowers, 
The ſame, with white flowers. 


Monk's Hood, wolf s-bane, or aco- 


nite, 
Blue, 
Yellow, 
. White, ; 
Po \yantkus, many varieties ariſing. 
from ſeed. 
Auriculas, many varieties ariſing. . ©. 
from ſeed, 
Peony, double and bange. 
Globe Thiſile, 
Fong OW. 
Cary, the purple, 
Red topped. 
Cl-buleria, or blue daily - 
Horned Po 4: 
Gentian, the Virginia. d | 
Dragon's Head, the purple. 8 
Speer Seastar. ; : 
Pulſatilla, paſque flowers. 
Nettle-leaved Bell flower, the blue, 
White, 320 
Balm of Gilead. 
Alyſſum, or Ahlen, ann 
Vellow. 
Agremone. 
Cyclamens, or ſow-bread. 
Acanthus, or bear's breech, 
_ flag-leaved. 


PLANTS. 


Belladonna lily, 

Atamaſco lily, h 
Guernſey lily, 

Bb3 


£58 i Liſt of Bulbous-rooted, and 


e lily, 
exican lily, 


Ceylon lily, 
Barbadoes red lily. 

Fhe firſt two of theſe are very 
hardy; the third, fourth, and 
fifth, ſhould be kept i in pots to be 
ſheltered from froſt: the other 
four muſt be kept in pots, and 
placed in the ftove, See hot-houſe 
plants in the Addenda. 

Crocus Fernus, or ſpring flowering, 
Common yellow, 

Large yellow, 
Yellow, with black ftripes, 
White, 

White "with blut ſtripes, 
Blue, with white ſtripes, 
Deep blue, 

Light blue, 
White with purple bottom, 


Scotch, or black and whit 


. iped, 
Cream coloured. 6-5 
Autumnal' flowering Crocus, of the 
following varieties, 
True ſaffron crocus, with bluiſh 
| flower, and golden ftigma, 
which is the ſaffron. 
Common autumnal-crocus, with 
deep blue flowers, 
With light blue flowers, 
Many flowered. 
' Snow Drop, the ſmall ſpring flow- 
ering, | 
Common fingle, 
Double. 
Lexceium, or great ſummer-ſnow- 
drop, 
Great ſummer ſnow- drop, with 
3 ſtalks, a foot high, and 


- two or three flowers in each 


ſheath. 
Teller gieat ſnow drop with many 
flo NO So" 
Oruithagalum, or ſtar of Bethlehem, 
Great white pyramidal, with,nar- 
row leaves. 


White, with broad-ſword ſhaped 


leaves ſpreading on the ground, 
Yellow. 


Pyrennean, with whitilh- green 


flowers. 


Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers, 


Umbellated, producing its flow- 


ers in umbels or \ ſpreading 
bunches at the top of the ſtalk. 
Low yellow umbellated. 
Erithronium, dens canis, or dog 8 
tooth. | 
Round leaved, with red flowers, 
The ſame, with white flowers, 
The ſame, yellow, 
Long narrow leaved, with purple 
and with white flowers. 


Grape hyacinth, - 
Purple, 

Blue, 

White, 7 a 
Muſk hyacinth, 

White, ; 

Aſh coloured, 

Blue feathered hyacinth, 
Purple, 


Muliky or ſweet ſcented, with full 
purple flowers. 
The ſame, with large purple and 
yellow flowers, 
Great African Muſcaria, with 
phur coloured flower. | 
Fritillaria, chequered tulip, 
Early purple, variegated, or 
quered with white, 
Black, chequered with yellow 
ſpots, 
| Yellow: chequered with purple, 


* Dark purple, withyellow ſpots, and 


flowers growing in an umbel, 


Perſian lity, with tall ftalks, dark 


purple flowers growing in a 
pyramid, 
Branching Perſian lily. 
Corona Imperialis, crown imperial, 
a ſpecies of fritiharia, 
Common red, 
yellow, 
Yellow ſtriped, 
Sulphur coloured, 
Large flowering, 
Double of each variety, 
Crown upon crown, or with tws 
whorls of flowers, 
Triple crown upon crown, or with 
tktee tiers of flowers one above 
another, 
Gold ftriped leaved, 
Silver friped leaved, 
Tulip, early dwarf tulip, 


RED Tah, or moſt common tulip, - 


— 5 Double 


G 


4 


Double tulip, 

Of the two firit there is an infinite 
variety: flociſts reduce them to 
the following claſſes, of each of 
which are many intermediate va- 
rieties, varying in their ſtripes. 

Early yellow and red ſtriped, 

White and red ſtriped, 
White and purple ſtriped, 

White and roſe ſtriped. 

Tall, or late flowering, with white 
bottoms ſtriped with brown. 

White bottoms, ſtriped with dark 

brown, 

White bottoms, ſtriped with vio- 
let or black brown, 

White bottoms, ſtriped with red 
or vermillion. 

Yellow bottoms, ſtriped with his... 
ferent colours, called bizares. 

Double Tulips, yellow and red, 
White and red. 

Gladiolus, cornflag, or ſword lily, 

Common, wita Word -ſhaped 
leaves, and a reddiſh purple 

flower ranged on one fide of 
the ſtalk, 

The fame with white ftawers, 

Italian, with reddiſh flowers- 
ranged on both ſides of the 
ſtalk, 

The ſame with white flowers, 

Great red of Byzantium, _ 

Narrow graſſy leaved, and an 
incarnate or fleſh-coloured | 
flower, 

With channelled long narrow 
four angled leaves, and two bell 
ſhaped flowers on the ſtalk, 

| Great Indian. 


Anemone, wood anemone with blue 


flowers, 
White flowers, 
Red flowers, 
Double white. 


Garden double Anemone, with crim- 


ſon flowers, 
Purple, 
Red, 
Blue, 
White, 
Red and white triped, 
Red, white, and purple, 


Roſe and _ white, 
Nue, ON with white. 
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Tuberous-rooted Flowers. 


_ ſtalk, and large double bl>od- 
red flower, | 
Yellow flowered, y 

Perũan with branching ſtalks 
and large double flowers, of 
which are innumerable varie- 
ties, of all colours and varie- 
gations to the amount of many 
hundreds, with moſt beautiful 
flowers, of which there are © 

Very double flowers, 

Semi, or half double, | 

The double are the moſt wh 
tiful, and are propagated” by 
off-{ets ; they produce no ſeed 

that being produced only in the | 
fingles and ſemi-double flower, 
by ſowing of which all the fine 
varieties of double flowers are 
obtained, 


Pancratium, Sea daffodil, common 


white ſea narciſſus, with many 
flowers in a ſheath, and tongue- 
ſhaped leaves, 

Sclavonian, with taller tems and 
many white flowers, and ſword - 
| ſhaped leaves, 

Broad | leaved American, vit | 
larger white flowers, eight or 
ten in a ſheath, / 


Mexican with two flowers, 


Ceylon, with one flower, 
Broadiſh roundiſh leaved of Am- 
boyna, with many flowers, 


Carolina low ſea daffodil, with 


narrow leaveß, and many 
flowers. 
The two firſt are hardy, and ſuc- 


ceed in the full ground; but 


dhe others require to be hope i in 
a ſtove 


Moly {allium ) ſpecies of garlick, 


producing ornamental flowers. 
Broad leaved, yellow, 
Great broad leaved, with lily 
flowers, 
Broad leaves; with white flowers 
in large round umbels, 
Smaller white umbellated, 
Purple, 
Roſe coloured, 


Fumaria B ulboſa, or bulbous rooted 


fumatory, 
Greater purple, 
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Ranunculus, Turkey, with a fingle 


560 Lid of Bulbous-rooted, as 


Hollow rooted, 
American, with a forked hee. 
Narciſſus, or daffodil, common 
double yellow daffodil, 
Single yellow, with the middle 
cup as long as the petals, 
White, with yellow cups, 
Double with ſeveral cups, one 
within another, 
' Common white narciſſus, with 
-  fingle flowers, : 
Double white narciſſus 
Incomparable, or great non-ſuch, 
with double flowers, 
With ſingle flowers, 
Hop petticoat narciſſus, or ruſh- 


- 


leaved daffodil, with the middle 


gf cup larger than the petals, and 
very broad at the brim, 


: : Daffodil, with white reflexed pe- 


tals, and golden cups, 


| White daffodil, with purple cups, | 


Potyant us nareiſſus, having ma- 
ny ſmall flowers on a ſtalk, 
From the ſame ſheath ;; of this 
are the following varieties : 25 
„ with white cups, 
eltow, with yellow cups, 
White, with yellow cups, 

White, with orange cups, 
White, with ſulphur coloured 

cups, | 
Yellow, with orange cups, 


. Yeliow, with ſulphur coloured 


_ cups, 
| With ſeveral intermediate va- 
rieties. 
Autumnal narciſſus. 
| Jonguil, common ſingle, 


Large ſingle, | © 


Common double, 


Double with large round roots. 


A the lily, common white 
; 
With, ipotted or ſtriped flowers, 
With dduble flowers, 
With #riped leaves, 
White lily, with hanging or pen- 
dant flowers, 
Common orange lily, with large 
fingle flowers, 
With double flowers, 
With frriped leaves, 


Fiery, bulb-bearing lily, 3 x 


. * / bulbs at anne of the 
ſtalks, 
Common narrow lea ved, 
Greater broad leaved, 
— flowered, _ # 
9 8 


Ape lily, ſometimes called 


Turks cap from the reflexed 
poſition of their flower leaves: 


there are many varieties, and 


which differ from the other 
ſorts of lilies, in having the 


_ petals of their flowers retlexed 
or Turned backward, 6 


The vaFeeties are, 
— hmm red martagon, with wery 
narrow ſparſed leaves, or ſuch 
as grow without order all over 
the flower ſtalk, 
Double martagon, - 
White, 
Double white, 
White ſpotted, 
Scarlet with broad ſparſed leaves, 
right red, many flowered, of 
; pompony, with ſhort graſſy 
- parſed leaves, 
Reddiſh hairy. martagon with 


leaves growing in whorls 


round the ſtalk, 
Great yellow, with pyramidal 
flowers, ſpotted, 


Purple, with dark ſpots and 


broad leaves in Whorls round 


the ſtalk, or moſt common | 


Turks cap, 

White ſpotted Turks cap, 

Canada martagon, with yellowiſh 
large flowers ſpotted, and 

leaves in whor's, 


Campfcatenſe martagon, witk 
erect bell-ſhaped flowers. 


Philadelphia martagon, with two 
erect bright purple flowers. 


Sęuilli, Sea onion, or Jily hyacinth, 


—— — 


eommon lily hyacinth, with a 


lily root and b:ue flower, 
Peruvian or. broad leaved hya- 
_ of Fetu, _ blue flow- 


With which flavors, : "HE 
Early white uur byacinth, 


Vis 
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Larger ſtarry b'ue W of 


and of wich there are in” | 


Byzantium, numerable intermediate 
Purp e tar flower of Peru, or tins of colours. 
Italian b ue ſpiked ftar flower. Of double ſorts there are, 
Ac bodel lily, African Nue with a Blues, | 
tuberous root, Purple blues 
Broad leaved purple with a bake Agatha blues, 
bous root, Whites, 
Aſiatic with white-umbe's and Whites, with yellow eyes, 
bulbous root, Whites, with red eyes, © 
American, with large white um- Whites, with violet or purple 
bels and bulbous root: | 


eyes 

The fuſt of theſe require ſhelter Whites, with roſe coloured 
from froſt; and the other three Whites, with ſcarlet eyes, 

require the conſtant protection of Reds, 


a ſtove ; they make a fine _ Incarnate, fleſh or roſe coloured. 
pzarance in flower, Of 1ingle ſorts there are, 
Tuberoſe, or Indian tuberous . hya- Blues, of different ſhades, as 


cinth; it produces a ſmall ſtem, above, 
three or four feet high, adorned Whites, 
with many white flowers of uw Reds, 
fragrancy. Roſe coloured, $3255 
The v rieties are, Wich many intermediate ſhades 
Fine double tuberoſe, or varieties, 
Single tuberoſe, (Muſcaria,) or muſk enn 
Small flowered, Aſh- coloured, 
Striped leaved. ent Wir, + 
bis Bribeſa, or bulbous Iris, Perſian, Obſolete purple, 
with three e blue petals, Greater yellow African, ; 
called 1 and three re- Grape hyacinth, i 
flexed petals called falls, which Purple, 
are variegated, called Perſian Blue, 
bulbous Iris, with a variegated White, 
flower, . Red, 3 
common narrow leaved bulbous Monſtrous flowering, or blue 
| Iris, with a blue flower, feathered hyacinth, 
White, Comoſed- or tufted purple . 4 
Yellow, cinth, 
Blue, with white falls, Amethyſtine blue hyacinth, 


Blue, with yellow falls, 
Greater broad leaved bulbous 
Iris, with a deep blue ny 


Nodding ſpiked red hyacinth, 
Non- ſcript ſmall Engliſh hyacinth 


or hare bells, —cf che following 
Bright pu ple, varieties: 
Deep purple, - Common, with blue flowers 
Variegated,, arranged on one fide of the 
Great, with broad and almoſt I 
plain or flat Roy with blue White, 4 | 
flowers, Bell- ſhaped blue hyacinth, with 
2 purple, ; | flowers on every ſide the 
Of the above there are many ſtalk. 


intermediate varieties. 
Djacirth, eaſteyn, with large flowers. 
theſe there are _ variet.ess. 


Bell ſhaped peach - colony. 


with flowers on one Je the 
ſtalk, 
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Coch-comb Amaranthus 
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|. Theſe are very hardy, and pro- 


pagate very faſt by off-ſets of . _ 


the roots, and ſucceed in any 


ſituation, in the common bor- 


ders, or between ſhrubs. 
Hyacinth, with an_ obſolete or 
taded purple flower, 
Colckicums, in variety. 
Leentice, lion's leaf, largeſt yellow, 
with ſingle foot ſtalks to the 


leaves, 


Smaller pale yellow, with branched | 


foot ſtalks to the leaves. 
Theſe are tuberous rooted plants, 
and are ſcarce in England. 


Cyclamen, ſow-bread, European, or 


common autumn ., flowering, 
with a purple flower, and an- 
gular heart-ſhaped leaves, 
The ſame, with a black flower, 
The fame, with white flowers, 


Red ſpring flowering, with heart- 


ſhaped leaves, marbled with 
white, 
Entire white, ſweet FORE, 
Purple winter flowering, with 


„* — . 
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plain orbicular dining green 
leaves, 

Purpte round leaved autumn flow- 

ering, 

Small, or anemone rooted, with 
fleſh coloured flowers appearing 
in autumn. ; 

| Theſe plants have large round ſo- 
lid roots, the flowers and leaves 

riſe immediately from the root. 
The two firſt varieties are hardy, 
the the Perfian ſorts are impa- 
tient of froſts, and ſhould be 
kept in pots to be occafionally 
ſneltered; but all the others will 
 facceed in a warm border under 

a wall. 

Superb Lilly, or glorioſa red, with 
long ſlender” leaves, muſt be 
placedin a hot houſe, 

— Blue with oval leaves, 

Corona Regalis, or royal crown, re- 

quires ſhelter in winter. 

Aconite, the winter, 

Sifringbiums. | 


' 
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A LIST of Annual FLOWER PLawTs ;: that is, ſuch 
come up, flower, produce Seeds, and die the ſame 
Year, and which muſt therefore be raiſed every Year 
from Seed: and the ſorts here mentioned are pro- 
per as ornamental PLanTs for the Flower Garden 


and Pleaſure Ground. 


We divide them into three Aifferent Heads or Claſſes; 
that is, the tender and more curious Kinds; the leſs 


tender, or hardier and more common Kinds; the har- 
dĩeſt and moſt common Kinds. N 


The fr following are the more curious and tender Kinds. 


FIRST-CLASS, 


AMAR ANTHUS Tricobor, 


Bicolor, 


The red, 


Purple, 3 


Vellow, 


Branching, 
Dwarf. 


Cube Amaranthus, the ſtriped, E 


Red, 
White, 
Spiked, _ 


Branchlug 
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Str anom, the double purple, Double ſcarlet, 
Double white. . Double ſtriped. 
Marvel of Peru, Martynia. 
Red ſtri d, Brawallsa. 
Yellow ed, Tee Plant, or * beoidete- 
Long tubed. Senſitive Plant. f 
Molongena, or ant, the le Humble Plant. 
White, 46.7 * Sarlet Con voluulus. 
Balſamines or balſam, the donble Snake Melon, 
purple, - White, Cucumber ſhaped... 


The above all require to be raiſed and brought forward in hot-beds.. 
See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in February, March, April, 
May, and June; but the ſenſitive and humble plants, after being grave. 
as above, ould always be continued either in a glaſs caſe, green-ho ws 
or ;arden-frame,. under glafſes, otherwiſe they loſe their ſenſation, and 
will not yield to the touch, | 


- 
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SECOND cL ASS OP ANNUALS: 
Or leſs-tender or hardier Kinds. 
The following are ſomewhat hardier than the fore- 
going, but in order to have them ſlower in any to- 
lerable Time in the Summer, they ſhould be firſt 
raiſed in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tranſ- 


planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See 


the Articles of leſs tender, or hardier Annuals, in 


March, April, and May. 4 
AFRICAN Marigold, the orange, Indian Pink, double. 
| — | Single, 
| traw coloured, Large imperial. 
Double of each, . . Alickengi, : 
. Double quilled. f Palma Chriſti, the common, wich | 
3 French Marigold, the ſtriped, large grey leaves | 
8 The yellow, Tall red ſtalked, with YOu large 
Fo. Sweet ſcented, . green leaves, 
China After, the. double, Smaller green, 
Double purple, Smalleft, with heart-ſhaped 
Double white, | leaves* + 
5. Double ſtriped. Theſe plants of palma chrifti: 
Marvel of Peru, e, grow from three to eight or 
Yellow ſtriped, | ten feet high, and are princi- 
Long tubed. . pally cultivated for their tall 
Chryſanthemum, double white, growth, together with the beau- 
Deuble yellow, . ty of their palmated leaves, 
Double quilled. | which are ſingularly large, ſome 
Svvert Sultan, the yellow, 5 of which, including their 
White, . lobes, will meaſure near two. © 


. | feet, and ſometimes more. 
B b 6. 
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Tobacco, long leaved Virginia, With heart-ſhaped pods, ,_ 
Broad leaved, With cherry-ſhaped fruit, red, 
Branching perennial. Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yellow. . 

Love Apple, with red fruit, Baft, the common or ſweet-ſcented, 
With yellow fruit. 3 ' Buſh baſil, Ws * 

Gourds, round ſmooth orange,  @Zinniaz red, 

Rock or warted, Yellow. 

Pear-ſhaped yellow, Amaranthus. 

Pear-ſhaped {triped, Tree. amarant but, 

Stone coloured. | | Prince's feather amaranthus, 


Bortle Gaurd, ſome very large, from Love lies a bleeding amaranthus, 
two of three to five or fix feet Cannacorus, yellow, 
long, and of various ſhapes. _* Red. 


Ac mordica Balſamina. -  Chileſe Holiyboch, the variegated. 
> Perficaria. : Ten week Stock Vill lover, ; 
Indian Corn, the tall, II The double red, 
Dwarf. Double white, 
Nelana preſtrata, blue. Dauble purple. c 
Mignionctte. 7 - White Ten-<veck Stock, with a wall- 
Convoluulus, ſcarlet flowered. | flower leaf. 
Teilow Bal am, or touch me not. Wich double and ſingle flowers. 
Capficum, the long red podded, The double of this fort makes 2 
Long yellow podded, | - pretty appearance. | 


4 
Re i, ort, thick, roundiſh poddad, 


Note, Tha ten weeks ſtocks will grow if bon on a warm border towards 
ide end of March, and ſhould be afterwards tranſplanted; but by ſowing and 
2 them forward in a hat- bed, they will flower ſooner by a month or 
fx weeks. ; 

The China-after, chryſentbemums, white and purple ſultan, African 
and French, marigold, a[kekengt, perſecaria, &c. will alſo grow in a 
warn border of natural earth, if ſown in April, and afterwards tranſ= 

ptanted ;. but they will not flower ſo ſoon by a month or fix weeks as when 
fown and properly forwarded in a hot-bed. 8 5 ; 


f 
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THIRD CLASS or ANNUALS. 
„ On bardy Kinds 
The following are hardy Annuals, requiring no aſſiſt- 


ance of artificial Heat, but ſhould all, or atleaſt moſt. 
of them, be ſown in the Places where it is deſigned 


they ſhall flower. See the Articles of HARDY AN- 


NUALs,. in February, March, April, and May. 


* ADCNIS Flower, or flos Adonis, Purple, 


the red flowering, White, 
The yellow. | | Larkſpur, the double roſe, 


Candy Tuft, the large, _ Pouble branched, 


LN. 
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Large blue double, 
Double white. 


2 the roſe, 
arge blue, 
Small blue, 
Yellow, 
White, 
Scarlet, 
Marbled. 8 
Sun flower, the fall 1 
Double dwarf. 
Lavatera, red, 


* Lychais. 
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V. enus Nawel-qwort. | 
— [,,oking-glaſs. 
Virgin — 4 * 
Strazober rry Spinach, 
Noli me tangere, or touch me not. 


- 
ww 


 Panſies, or heart's eaſe. 


Snail-plant, 
Large ditto, 


. 


Caterpillar plant. 


Hedge Hag plant. 
Nolana, blue. 


Antirrbinum, or ſnap- dragon, TY 


White. ra annual, | 

Poppy, the double tall friped Cyanus, or Corn-bottle, the red, 

carnation. l White, 
Dwarf ſtriped, Blue. Ns 
Double corn POPPYs | Roman Nettk. 
Horned poppy» Ind:an Corn. 

Corvoloulus Major, Belvidere, or ſummer cyprefs. 
Minor, . Xeranthemum, or eternal flower, 
Striped, red and white. c 
White, 7 Garden, or common Marige«ld, the 
Scarlet. common ſingle, 

Ketmia, bladder. Double orange, 2 

Starry Scabioug. Double lemon coloured, a 

Harol-vweed, the yellow, Double lemon coloured ranuncu- 
Purple, or red, tus marigold; 

Spaniſh. . Annual Cape arigold, with a vio- 

Carthamus tinctorius, or ſaffron- let and white flower. 

flower. Migranette, or Reſeda, the. fv eet 
Naſturt um, the large, ſcented. : 
Small. The upright. 

C:riathe Major, or great honey - wort. Purple Clary. 

Tangier Pea. Purple Facobæa. 

Sweet Pea, the painted lady, Dracocepbalum, the purple. 

The purple, : Blue. 
White, | 23 Capnoides, or baſtard fumatory. 
Scarlet. _ Ten-week Steck Gilliflexwers, in va- 

Wirged Pea... * riety. - 

Crown Pea. Perficaria, 

Nigella, or devil in a beg, the Tobacco Plant, 

long blue or Spaniſh, Long leaved, 
The white. Round leaved. 
Oriental mallow, *curled, Indian Corn. 
Venetian mallow. Amythyftea. | 

Lobelt Catchfly, white and ed. Globe Th — —— — 


Note, In the above claſs of hardy annuals, ſome are introduced which 


re alſo among the leſs tender kinds; ſhewing, that | in default 0: hot-beds' 
* may de raiſed in the natural ground. 
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ASP ARAGCUS, Dutch, 

Graveſend, 

* Batterſea. 

All theſe diſfer only by means of 

the ſoil, and Horns of cul- 
ture, 
Artichoke, globe, the largeſt and 
beſt ſort, 

French cr oval, 

Artichoke, the Jeruſalem, | 
Alexanders, for .its ftalks, when 
blanched by earthing up. 
Beans, early Maxagan, fmallett. 

Eaaly Portugal, or Leong {mall, 

Small Spaniſh, _ 

Broad ditto, 1 1 

Nonpareil, | 

Long podded, 

Sw-rd long pod, 

Early long pod, 

Windſor, 

Toker, 

Sandwich, 

White bloſſom, + 

Red bloſſomed, 

Mumford, 

Willow leaved, 

Dwarf, being of very humble 
growth, riſing only from ſix 
to ten or twelve inches high. 

Peas, early golden hotſpur, 
earlieſt. | 

Nichol's early, 

Charlton hotfpur, 

Maſter hotſpur, _ 

Ormrod's hotſpur, 

Reading hotſpur, 

Nonpareil, - ; 

Spaniſh morotto, 

Large marrowfat, 

Dwarf ditto, 

Leadman's dwarf, being of very 
low 3 but a 3 

bearer 


FS: -.. 
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Brown. 


Green rouncival, 
White ditto, 


_ Lickle, 2 
Union, 


The four laſt of i are cul. 


_ tivated chiefly for curioſity. 


Kidney-beans, early liver- coloured 


dwarf, different ſorts, 

Early white dwarf, 

Batterſea white dwarf, 

Canterbury dwarf, 

Red ſpeckled dwarf, 

Black ſpeckled dwarf, 

Tawney dwarf, 

Dun-coloured dwarf, 

Chineſe ſmall ſpeckled dwarf, 
red, black, brown, and white 
ſpeckled, 


Large Dutch runners, wich long 


pods, 

Scarlet runners, 

Largeſt White runners, with. 
pods like the ſcarlet; and like 
that ſort, a great bearer, and: 
a fine eating bean.. 

Turneps, early. Dutch white, the 
; + beſt fort for gardens, particu- 
- larly for the early crop. | 
Common large white round, 

- alſo very proper for gardens. 

Vellow, very good. 

Large red topp'd field turnep, 

Large green topp'd field turnep, 

Long rooted, 

French, fraall round, 


Small red round, for curioſity 


- . and for eating. 
Cauliflcxver, the early, 
Late, e 


Broccolit 
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Brock ly early purple, 

Large late purple, for the main 
crop, N 

Brown, 

Green, 

White or cauliflawer broccoli. 

Cabbage, ſmall early, 

Early dwarf ſugar-loaf, 

Large ſugar-logf, 

Yorkſhire early, 

Batterſea early, 

Either of the above for the firſt 
crop, and the large ſugar-loaf 
kind, alſo for the firſt nora 
ſummer crop. 


> Early Ruflia, not proper fir a 


general crop, being ſmall, 
.but a very tweet eating cab⸗ 
bage, and will come early. 

Long ſided, 

Giant, or large Scotch, 

Large hollow, 

Common white round flat Edel 

Large drum cabbage, 

Red Dutch, 

The laſt mentioned, if of the 


true ſort, is all over of a very 


deep or dark red, with very 
thick leaves; the baſtard, or 
degenerated ſorts, are of a 
pale or faint red, with thinner 
leaves, and the veins of which 
are whitiſh, 
Muſk cabbage. 
Jurnep Cabbage, with the turnep 
part above ground, 
Turnep-rooted cabbage, with 
the turnep part under ground. 
Cap/icum, for its ſeed-pods to pickle, 
Long red podded, 
Large heart-ſhaped podded, 
Large bell-ſhaped podded, 
Large angular podded, 
Red ſhort round podded, 
Cherry-ſhaped podded. 


Lowe apple, its fruit for ſoups and 


pickling. 
Red fruited, : 
Yellow fruited. 
Crleworts, the common open green, 
Cabbage colewert. 
Coleworts are now for family 
uſes, generally raiſed from ſeeds 
of any of the ſorts of the beſt 
- kinds of heading white cabbage; 


but thoſe of the ſugar-loaf are 

preferable to all the others for 

ſweetneſs of eating. See Cole- 

worts, June, July, _ Au; , 
uſt, 


gu 
Sea Caletvart, or Caibage. 
Cucumber, early ſhort prickly, 


- Short cluſter prickly, 1 


| Long prickly, 9 


White, 


Green Turkey, 
Smyrna, 


Onions, the Straſburgh, 1 


White Spaniſh, 

Spaniſh red, 

Silver-{kinned Spaniſh, 

Portugal, very large.. 

Either of the above three for the 
main crop; but the firſt is the 
beſt for long keeping. 

Welch onion. 


The laſt never bulbs, ſo is only 


ſown in Auguſt, being very 
hardy to ſtand the winter for 
early ſpring uſe. 


Leek, Lond 


n on, 


French. « 


Radifp, early ſhort-top, with purple | 


roots 
With red roots, 
Salmon, or ſcarlet, 
Small round Naples, or „alten 
ite turnep-rocted, 
Red turnep-rooted, 
Long rooted white, 


radiſh, 


Lettuces, green cos, 


White ditto, 
Red ditto, 
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White Turkey, age BA 


Turnep-roated large black Spaniſh 


Aleppo or ſpotted, St 


Common cabbage lettuce, 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

White Dutch, 

Grand admiral or admirable, a 
very large and fine ſort of eab- 
bage-letruce ; it is greatly cul- 
tivited by the kitchen gar- 
deners about London, for their 
ſummer crop; it is in perfec- 


Cilicia, 
Imperial, 
Capuchin, 
Honey, 


- 


tion in July and Auguſt, * 0 


Ses 


7 
Curled, 
Early frame, 
Hardy green cabbaging, 
Black Spanich, 
Lap, or common open 1 
to ſow early in the ſpring to 


cut up young for ſallads. 
Celery, Italian, or common up 
right, 
Solid ſtalked upright, 
Great upright, 
| Turnep-rooted, called celeriac, 
Curled leaved. 
Endive, ere en curled, best for the 
main top, 
White curled, 


Dwarf curled French, 

Ratavian large upright, for au- 
tumn uſe, will not ſtand the 

_ winter, uſed principally , for 
ſtewing and for ſoups, + 

Spinach, prickly ſeeded, cur for 

he winter crop. ---See Auguſt. 

Round leaved, or ſmooth ſexded 
for the ſpring and fi ummer 


Crops, 
French, different from the above, 
but very good to eat, having 
very thick leaves. 
Savoy, green curled for the main- 
crop, 
Yellow, er 
White. 
Borecole, green curled, 
Red. 
Par fo, common plane led, 
ried leaved. | 
Hamburghlarge-rooted Parſley, * 
ing large carrot-ſhaped white 
roots, which is the part of the 
plants to be eaten. 
Cardoon, for the ſtalks of its large 
leaves when blanched. 
Finochia, or French fennel, a plant 
for ſoup, when the bottom of 
the ſtalks are blanched by 


br _  earthing up. 
ur 


, the golden, 
2 Both for ſalads and ſoups... 
Cre, the common. 
Curled, 
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Muſtard, brown, 
White, for mall ſallading, 


Rape, for ſmall ſallading. 


Sorrel, the common, 
Fre: ach, or round leaved, 
Candy or Cretan, 
Burnet, its leaves-for winter ſal. 
lads, Kc. 
Corn Sallad, or lamb's lettuce, for 
winter and ſpring. uſe. 
Beet, red, cultivated for its. roets, 
White, 
Green, ; 
The two laſt are cultivated for 
their leaves in ſoup, &c; 
Cherwil for ſallads and ſoups. 
Potatces,. early dwarf. 


Marge round red, excellent 5 


e general crop. 

Large long white, alſo very fn 
for a full crop. 

Round white, 

White kidney... _ 

Cluſtered American. 

Parſnep. 7 
Carrets, orange coloured, 

Red,, or early horn carrot, 

Yellow rooted, 

White, 

But the firſt fort, orange carrot, 
is ſuperior for the main crop, 
and beſt for general culture, it 
growing long and larg2 ; the 
red and yellow are alſo very. 


good; tho”: the yellow is not 
common, and. the White ſort 


is rarely to be ſeen. 
Scoraonera, for its roots. 
Shallots. ; 
Garlich, common or- ſmall rooted. 
Large rooted.. 
Recamb:le, for its roots and heads. 
Salſafy, for its roots, 
Skirrets, for its root. 
Rampion, for its root. 
Tarrogon, for its tops in TG and 
{allads,- | 
Geurds. WE 


Pumkins,. 


Squaſhes. 


\ 


The above three are of the gourd: | 


- kind, and af which are many 
curious varieties, 


are. ſome- 
times cultivated for their fruit 


a — — — „ - 


0 


8. 


* 
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for culinary rpoſes while 
quite young, and ſome when 


ripe for pumkin pies, &c. 

Melons, Romana, - 

Cantaleupe, 

Large carbuncle dittas 

White ditto, \ 

Orange ditto, 

Rock ditto, 

Black rock, 


, 0 
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Ribbed, netted melon, 
Smooth green, 
Green fleſhed, 
There are many more varieties of 
melons, -but the above are the 
. beſt forts, and what are gene- 
rally cultivated for the main 
crop. 


e 7 very large. 


Sweet and Por Hunns. 


MARIGOLD, double, 

Single, 
Saverys the winter, 

Summer. : 
Marjoram, ſweet, _ 

Pot. | 
Thyme, common, 

Lemon, | 

Silver tipped. 
H common. 

arlegated. 8 

Cage, red, beſt for common , 

Green, 

Tea ſage, ſmell leaved. 

Balſamic broad 3 Ed... 
Mint, ſpear, proper fort for various 

kitchen uſes, 

Pepper, for diſtilling, 

Orange, principally for cusioſity. 
Balm, _ garden, 
P en -oyal. 
Don * 
Fennel, 
Dill 


9 
* * * Sn th. a 


Both of which are tender plants, 
and raiſed only in hot-beds, 
like capſicum and loye-apple, 


Tarragon. _ | 
Ta | 
HB ug 2 


- Cardaus Benedictus, for tea, by way 


of Medicine, 
Nep, Nepeta, or cat mint. 

So called by reafon the cats are 
fond of it; for they will roll 
and tacable about It, and eat- 

and tear the herb to pieces. 


—— 


ALrsr v7 fome of the principal Sorts of GR EE x-Hovsr 


P LAN Ts. 

ALOES, the large American, Partridge- breaſt, 
Large Ariped ditto, Cuſhion, 3 

Aller, the African ſorts, Large Pearl, 
Mitre, Pearl tongue, 
Sword, Soap-like, 
Tongue, Keel-ſhaped, 
Upright triangular, Zelon, 

entangular, Fan, 

dugcotrine, Cat-chapped, 
Cob- web; | 


* d + 


| my, 
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Arums. 

Aml raſia mexicana. 

Anebyllis, Jupiter's beard. 

Arectotis, wind- ſeed, ſeveral varie · 
ties. 


Aber, the African ſhrubby. 
Antheſpermum. 


222 Frutirgſum. 
um macedonicum. 

So ſhrubby, two or three 
varieties, 
Beſea, golden-rod tree. v7 {4 
Buphthalmums, ſome varieties, 
Campanula, bell-dower, 

1 he Dutch, 

American. 
Canarira, or Canary bell flower. 
Cbryſocuma, goldy locks. 
x C:nvetoulus, the filve 
Celaftrus, ftaff-tree, box-leaved. 
Cl:ffortia, ilex- leaved. . 


Cee, rock roſe, ſeveral ſorts. | 
Cbamomile, double Italia. 
Cyclamen, the Perſian, 
© Sweet ſcented. 
Coronilla, jointed podded. 
Craſſula, fix or eight ſorts, 
Cytiſus, trefoil. 
Digitalis, Canary. 
Dieſma, ſeveral ſorts. 
Iris Uvaria. | 
Euphorbia, major, 
inor. 

Geraniums, crane s- bill, 

The ſcarlet, 

Balm- ſcented, 
Scarlet horſe-ſhoe, 

Pink ditto, 

Variegated, 

Sorrel-leaved, 
Nutmeg ſcented, 
Striped-leaved, 

Roſe- ſcented, 
Vine-leaved, 
Hollow-ieaved. 
Heart-leaved, 
Spear-leaved. 
Graphalium, ſome varieties 
Gr iin. 
Heath, African, many ſorts. 
Heliotrepine arboreum. 


Hypericum, the Chineſe, - 


Hermannia, ſeveral ſorts; 


Lit of Green Houſe plants, 


Jaſmines, the An 
The Catalonian, 
Yellow Indian. 

Txia, ſeveral ſpecies. 

Le, two lorts. 
iggelaria. 

Leonurus, lion's tail. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

Citrons. 


C . 


Candy Tuft . 
Letus, a bird's foot trefoil, two or h 


_three ſorts. 
Lycium, box thorn, 
Lent iſcus. 


Tavatera luſitanica. 


Malabar Nut. ; | 
Meſambryantbemums, many ſorts, 
N tles, Many ſorts, 
Olcander, red, 

White, | 
Double. $44 


Opuntia, Indian fig, fome vailetes, 


Oftcoſpernunighard-ſeeded ſun-flower, 


Ononis , reſt- harrow. 5 
Phylica, the heath-leaved. 
Phyfalis, winter cherry. = 
Sage, the ſhrubby e &c. 
Silver Tree. 8 
Scabicus, the ſhrubby. 
Sempervivum, ſeveral ſorts, * 
Sideroxylum, or iron- wood. 
Sedum, the variegated, 
Plain. | 
Solanum, nightſhade, ſeveral forts, 
Amorium Plinii, or winter cherry, 
. Pamaum Amoris. 
Stapel ia, ſome varieties. 
Tetragenia, ſhrubby. 


Teucrium, r or Tree Ger- 


mander, with ſeveral others, 


Tanaterum Hen, oy tan- 


1 
Thea, Tea- tree, green, 
Bohea. 
Thymbra, mountain hyſſop, ſpiked 
Whirled leaved. 
Thyme, maſtic, 
Trachelium cerulcum, or blue-throat 
Wort. ' | 
Verbena, Bonarian, tall ſpiked 
V itex, thiee mays 
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x" D E N D As 


T 0- THE 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS; 


COMPRISING | 2M 


A complete and full Diſplay of all the Perennials and 


Biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-rooted Tribe, both 
ornamental Floweting Kinds and for Variety in the 
Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, &. with ue” 
ral Obſervations on their Culture. | 


—_— 


* 


As in the preceding Arrangements of Trees, Shrubs and 


Plants thoſe of the Hardy Herbaceous Perennial and 
Biennial, fibrous. and fleſhy-rooted Kinds, if in full 
Collection, would greatly exceed any of the others; and 
of that Tribe the foregoing Liſt thereof compriſes chiefly 
a SeleQtion of the principal ornamental flowering Sorts, 
peculiarly adapted as flowering Plants, for adorning the 
principal Flower Borders, Beds, and other Compart- 
ments of the Flower and Pleaſure Garden; but as there 
are numerous other Species and Varieties cultivated, as 
flowering Plants, in many curious Gardens, and for Va- 
riety, Obſervation and economical Purpoſes, here fol- 
lows a general Regiſter of the Whole together, for the 
Aſſiſtance of thoſe who may have Occaſion to make a 
full Collection, 


Conſiſting of an Alphabetical 1 of alt the 


principal Genera, or Families, furniſhing numerous 
Yecies and Varieties for Ornament and Variety in 
Flower 


4. 
* 


+ % 
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Flower Gardens and Pleaſure Grounds ; all principally 
Perennial, or many Years Plants, and Biennials, or 


Plants of but two Yeaas duation, but conſiderably the 


greater Part are Perennial, or of many Years Durability 
in the Root, but the Stalks are herbaceous, (not becom- 
ing woody) moſtly riſing from the Root in the Spring, 
flower in Spring, Summer, &c. and decay to the Ground | 
in Autumn and Winter ; though ſome, as the Wall- 
flower, Stock July-flower, and a few others, are durable 

in Stalk and Branches for one, two, orthree Years ; and 
all the Species of this Tribe are, in the greater Part, 
 fibrous-rooted, of numerous ſmall fibres; ſome alſo 
with thick fleſhy Fangs, others tuberous, with round, 
or irregularly knobbed, and oblong. fleſhy. tubers ; 
and moſt of which, both fibrous, fleſhy, and tuberous- 
rooted, propagate abundantly by Off-ſets of the Root; 
others by Slips and Cuttings of the Stalks in Summer; 
- ſome by Layers, Pipings, &c, and Slips of the Shoots; 
moſt of the Sorts alſo by Seed. 


In this 8 Liſt, and conſiderable Tribe of herbaceom 
Perennials and Biennials, there are numerous moſt 
beautiful flowering Plants, and ſome are curious, prin - 
cipally in their Mode of Growth, Foliage, &c. and 
ſome as officinal Plants; all eligible to adorn and di- 
verſify the different Flower Compartments ; flowering 

in the different Sorts from January, February, March, 
till October, and November, and December: moſlly 


furniſhing ripe Seed in Summer and Autumn; and 
ſome are valuable Medical Plants. 


All the Sorts in the following Arangements are ſuch as 
may be had at moſt of the public Nurſeries, 


They are 8 principally under the Botanic and Eng- 


Uh Names of the fenen Famil or * and all 
| 5 the 


© Perennial and Biennial Plants. 573 
the Species placed in their reſpective Families, ang 
diſtinguiſhed by their moſt proper Names, with the Va- 
rieties (where any) of each Species. | 


Ac ANTHUS, or Bear's Breech, - Creeping Oriental Agrimony, 


Soft or ſmooth leaved, - Agrimonoides, or three-leaved, _ 
Thorny-leaved, ' " Odorous, or ſweet-ſcented, . © 
Moſt thorny-leaved, Agroftemma - (Cockle), or Roſe 
Achillea, miltoil or yarro-w, Campion, 1 
( Millefalium) common milfoill, Coronate flo wered, or common roſe 
Red flowered, common, Campion, ſeveral varieties, viz. 
Hoary milfoil, Red flowered, VE 
Downy milfoil, | White flowered, 
{Clavenna) or filvery milfoil, Double flowered, 5 
4 Noble milfoil, Rea and white, s 
| ( Ageratum) or ſweet maudlin, ( Flis Jovis) or Flower of Jupiter, 
Lavender cotton-leaved, Aiuga, ugle, | | 
(Ptarmica ) or ſneeze-wort, Oriental, or Eaſtern Bugle, 
a Double ſneeze-wort, $3 Pyramidal Bugle, 
| _ © Southernwood-leaved milfoil, Creeping rooting-ftalked, 
£ Long, or feverfew-leaved, Geneva Blue Bugle, | 
; Egyptian milfoill, Voariegated creeping, 
: Alpine milfoil,  - Alcea, Hollyhock, | 
SE Acanitum, Aconite, Monk's Hood, Roſe-flowered, common, 
, or Wolf's Bane, | Several varieties, viz, - 
Napellus) or common early blue, Red flowered, 
Variegated flowered, Deep red, 
( Lycactonum) Vellow Wolf's Bane, Black red, 
3 Pyrenean fennel-legved yellow, Purple, 
{ Anthera } or Salutiferous, ; Yellow, £140 
ſt White Salutiferous, | Sulphur yellow, , 
2 Hooked-flowered blue Aconite, White, 
(Camarum) or Stirian Aconite, Bluſh-coloured, 
d Purple Stirian, : Fleſh» | 
3 Blue-purple Stirian, large flow- Fig-leaved palmated Hollyhock, 
4 ered, SEC different varieties, as above. 
8 Acorus Calamus, or Sweet-Ruſh, Alchemilla, Lady's Mantle, 
h, Aæa, Herb Chriſtopher, Common lobated-lzaved, - 
Spiked flowering, | Alpine, finger-leaved, ; 
/ Black-berry bearing ſpiked, Hybridan, or Mule Alpine, 
id M bite berried ſpiked, Pentaphyllous, or five-leaved. 
Racemoſe flowering, Aletris, or Hyacinth-flowered Alot 
Alara Maſcbatellina, or Moſchatele ( Uvaria) or Sword uprightsleaved 
* or Hollow Root, g —_ 2 8 
onts wernalis, Vernal, or Spri arinole, or America 
as Perennial Adonis. * Aletris, b 4 CIO 
Alianthum pedatum, or Foot-leaved Althea, Marſh Mallow, 
Canada Maiden Hair. Ofhcinal, or-common, | 
| Ageratum altiſſimum, or Talleſt Cannabinous, or hemp-leaved, 
g- Hemp Agrimony. Ahſſum, Alyſſon, or Madwort, 55 
all Agrimonia, or Agrimony, Saxatile, or rock, yellow Alyſſon, 
the Eupatoria, or common, | Hoary Alyſſon, | 


_ Sea. 
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Sea- purſlane- leaved, 
Hyperborean, or Northern, 
Cretan Alyſon, | 
Mountain diffuſe- talked, 
(Yeficuria,) or bladder-podded, 

. Anchuſa, Bugloſs, 
Oriental yellow, : 
Evergreen broad-leaved. | 
Ardryala lanata, or Downy-Sow- 
iſtle. g 
Anemone, 


Coronarious flowered, or Narrow- 
leaved Garden done. - 


Single red narrow-leaved, of 
Poppy Anemone, 

Double red narrow-leaved, 
with other varieties. 


© Garden broad-leaved Anemone, 


many varieties, viz. 
Red flowerad, 
Scarlet flowered, 33 
Purple, g 
Crimion, BD 


te, 

Roſy, or eee, 
Red and white ftriped, 
Red, white, and purple, 
Blue and white, 

Double of each, with many 
intermediate varieties. 

Wood Anemono, blue, 
Double blue wood, 

White wood. 
Apennine blue Anemone, 


Dichoromous, or Forked- ſtalked, | 


Narciſſus-flowered Anemone, 
4 Thalictreides} or Goat's rue- 
leaved Anemone, 
ö Alpine Anemone, 
Virginia Anemone, 
| Double flowered Virginia. 
Rr Auen Hepatica, or a 
Blue Hepatica, 
White Hepatica, 
Red Hepatica, 
Double of each. 
Anemone Pulſatilla, or Pulſatilla, or 
Paſque flower, blue. 


Anetbur Dill) Fennel, 
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Common Sweet Fennel, 
Dark-green leaved, 
Fparſed-leaved. 


A ngelica, 


" ( Archangetie ) or common, 
Dark purple, 
Lucid, or ſhining. 


| Anthewiny Chamomile, 


Noble, or common, 

Double flowered, 

( Pyrethrum ) or Pellitory of Spain | 

Tinctorous, or Dyer's Tanſey. 

leaved, or Ox-eye Chamo. 

mile. 
Antirrbinum, or Snap-dragon, Toad, 
Flax, &c. 

Major, or greater, common, 
White flowered, greater, 
Red flowered, greater, 
Variegated flowered, greater, 
Striped-leaved, greater, - 

Purple Veſuvian Snap-dragon, 

* (Liparia) or Toads Flax, com- 

mon yellow, 
eniſta-leaved Toads Flax, 
ontpelier Toads Flax, 


Antbericum, Spider-wort, 


Liliage) or graſs- leaved, 
( Lilieftrum ) or Savoy Spider- 
wort, 
Oſſifrag Marſh 8 
. Ramoſe, or Branching. 
Anthyllis Vulneraria (Vulneraria) u 
Scariet Kidney Vetch. 
| Apocynum, or s-Bane, 
paar e or Catch- 
fly Apocynum, | 
Cannabinous, or Hemp Apocy- 
| num of Canada, 
 Aquilegia, or Columbine, 
Common Blue Starry flowered, 
NeQtarium flowered, 
Dauble NeRarium flowered, 
Treb e Nectarium flowered, 
Full Nectarium flowered, 
Roſe coloured, 
Red, 
White, 
Blue, 
Striped, 
Variegated. 


Arabi 


Arabis alpina, Alpine Baſtard 
| Tower Muſtard. 
Arenaria grandiflora, or Great flow: 


ered Arenarja. 


Arctia alpina, Alpine Hoary-ſtalked . 


: Atetia. 
a l Birthwort, 
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Ex ated white Syria Dog 
Bane, 
Purple Dog's Bane, 


Incarnate, or Fleſh- coloured, 
Amoenous, or Beautiful Purple. 


Tuberous-rooted Orange Apoey- 


num, 


it-lchis Yor Common Spaniſh, Aberula aderate, or onto 


Clematitis) or upright birthwort 


1 | 

ain, Long-rooted, | 
fey Round-rooted, | 
mo- Odorous American. 

Arnica, 
ods Mountain Plantain-leaved, 
. | Artimefia, Mugwort, Wormwood, 
| &c, 

Common Mugwort, 
er, Striped-leaved, 
( Abſenthium ) or common Worm- 
Mn, 
com- Pontic, Ronin Wormwood, 


Intire-leaved Wormwood, 

Maritime, or Sex-worrtwood, - 

( Sautonicum ) or Tartarian South- 

ernwond, 

( Dracunculus hortenfis) Garden 
Dragon- herb, or Tarragon, 
Glacial Palmated Artemefia. 

Arum, Wake Robin, 

M culated, or Spotted-leaved, 

Three-leaved Arumz 

( Dracunculus JorCommonDragon, 

Virginia Arum, 

( Aviſarum ) or Friar's Cowl, 
Varizgated-leaved Friar "Cowl, 

Arundo, Reed, 


¶ Donax)] or Portugal, or Spaniſh 
Reed, 
Variegated Donax, or Indian 
Reed, _ 
Common Marſh Reed, 
Small Land Reed, 
Ajarum, or Aſarabacca, 
European, ccmmon, 
Canadian, 
Virginian." 

Altepias, or Swallow-wort, | 
(Fincetoxicum ) or Common White, 
Variegated-ieaved, 

, Black flowered Swallow-worty 
Syrian Dog's Bane, 


Arabi 


Woodroof, x 
Taurine Woodroof. a 


Aſphedelus, or King's Spear, 


Yellow flowered, 

Branching Great White, 
Unbranching White, 

Fiſtulous, or hollow-leaved. 


Scorpioides) or Scorpion-rooted. Alplenium, Spleen-wort, or Hart's 


ongue, 

(Ceterach ) or Spleenwort, 
( Scolopendrium ) or Hart's Tongue, 
Curled-leaved Hart's Tongue, 
Many cleft -leaved. 
( Trichomanes ) or Common M: ald- 

en Hair. | 

Green Maiden Hair. 

Ruta Mauraria) or Wall Rue. 


Aſter, or Starwort. 


Tradeſcant's. Starwort, or Mi- 
chaelmas Daiſy, 
( Amellus of Virgil ) or Blue Ita- 
lian Starwort, 
Alpine one flowered Blue, 
Divaricated-branched, 
Dum>fe or Buſhy, | 
(Tripoliam) or ann Blue 
Starwort, | | 
Heath-like Starwort, 
Linari-leaved, 
Heart-leaved, 7 a 
Puniceous, or Purple: ſtalked. 
Mutable, or Variable flowered, 
Undulated, or Wave-leaved, 
New England Tall Purple, 


| Rigid, or Stiff-leaved, 


Con- coloured Blue, 

New Holland Violet- coloured, 

Grand- flowered Pyramidal, 

Poliſhed ſmooth- -ſtalked, 

Slender-leaved blue, . 

Tardy, or Stow-flowering, - 

Flax-leaved, 

Miſerable, - Sorry- flowered, 

Long large- ayed, X 
"Willows 
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Willow-leaved, Grand flowered. 

Virgated, or Twiggy, | Bupleurum longifolium, or 1 
Umdel- flowering, ö leaved Hare's Ear, | 
'Corymbus-flowering, _ Butomus umbellatut, or Umbellated 
Creeping Broad-leaved, \y | 

Alienated, or Strange-tlowered, DAS Sh 

Pendulous Starwort. 8 | E. 


agalus, Milk Vetch. 
Fox-tail Milk Vetch, 


Galegiform, or Goat $ Rue form- Cacalia, Foreign Colts Foot, 
ed, | Halbert-ſpear-leaved, 


Liquoricy, or 3 _ Sweet ſcented, 
{ Cicer ) or Globular podded, a Orach-leaved, 
Veſicarious, or Bladder podded, Alpine. 
Alpine Pendulous flowered, Calla paluſtris, or Mart Baſtard 
Sand, Hoary-leaved. s Arum. 

Aſtrantia, Black Maſterwort, Caltha paluſtris, or Marſh Marigold, 
Major, or greater, (Double yellow). 

Minor, or leſs. - | Campanula. Bell- Flower, 


ia Meum ( Meum 9 or Spig- Peach: leaved common Blue, 
1 White Peach-leaved, 


Atropa, Nelly Nightſhade, Daquble of each. 
Bella donna ) or common, Pyramidal Blue, 
U Mandragora * or N 77 | ( To rachelium ) Great © A 
or Nettle-leaved Campanula 
8 Bells, or Dells, | [Blue) 
Perennial common Daiſy, | Double White Nettle-leaved, 
Double red, TN Broad-leaved Giant Throat-wert, 
Double white, Thyrſe-flowered, Echium- ease 
Double bluſh- coloured, Campanula, 
Double fleſi- coloured, Glomerated flowered Throatwort, 
Variegated double red and Patulent,orSpreadingCampanula, 
White, or pied, Round-leaved, 


. Proliferous, or Childling, called Saxatile, or Rock Daiſy-leaved, 
Hen and Chicken  Daity; Rhomboide-Triangular-leaved, 
ſmall flowers emitted round (Rapunculus) or Rampien, 
the fides of the main head, | (Medium) or Canterbury Bell 


' Creſted, or Cockſcomb Daiſy, flower (Blue), 
Red, . White Canterbury Bell- flower. 
White Cockſcomb Daiſy. Ane Lady's Smock, | 
Betonica, Betony, | Meadow Double white "MET 
Officinal, or common interrupted Trifoliate, or three-leaved, 
ſpiked, purple, 7 Cannabis, Hemp, 
White Common Betony, Ciultivated, or common (Annual). 
* "Daniſh Betony, ' Carduus, Thiſtle, 
Alpine Betony, 75 Fiſh 'Thiltle, _ _ 
+ *'Borago borage, | (Helenumt like) or Melanhu 
Oriental of Conſtantinople, * » Thiſtle, 


Bryonia alba, ar White Briony. Caſſia marilandicy, or Marylaud 
Bupbtbalmum, or Ox-Eye, |, a. 


> Heliamtboides ) or Sun-flower- Catananche, or Candy Lion's Foot 
like Tall T0 0 le), -» 


. 
— ——— — _ 
- - 


# 
. 1 ” 


Perth and Piennial Plants. 


-Y dfows | 2 1 4% '3 
Centaurea, ay KY 
( Centgurium ) or greater, * 
Jaca 9. or knap-ween, - 
Phrygian ciliated centaury, _ 


Pedinated leaved. 


( Scabioſa major or great 7 © 


- blous centaury, 
Mountain centaury, 

* Woat leave. 
7 Cineraria ) or white mountain 


3 or 9 blue 


hind 


Cnr ret derte. : 


headed centaury © 
Splendent ſilvery-calyxed 
Siberian declining-ftalked 
Vellow centaury, , 
Oriental knap-we et. 
Ceraſtium, or mouſe-ear Ghick-weed 
Creeping, SY. < 
Broad leav OY Rn, 
Field, lnear-leaved, 
ort, Vromentoſe or hoary. 
nula Cerinche, or honey- wort, 
Major honey -wort, 4) 
Minor honey-wott. (a) 
Cherophyllum, wild chervil, 
Aureous or golden, 
Aromatic angelica leaved. 
Chelidoniumg etlandine, 
Double-flowered, greater. 


"Js 


4 


Chelone, e n 
Smogth white, 
Hairy blue. 

© (Pentſiemon )'or amplexicaul leav- 

flowet. ed chelone. N 
4 Chciranthus, wall- flower, _ Rock- 

wered, --  elliflower.” © 5 

. Cheiri ) or wall-ſlower; £4 

Yellow wall-flower, © 

Double yellow, 1 

Bloody wall-flower, _. 
Double bloody, _ 
White wall-flower,. 6 : : 
Double white,” 
Striped leaved wall- ET 


x 


ſock-gilliflower, 
Scarlet or Brom5ton Rock, 
White Brompton we 


1 corn marigold. 


1 Crococh im] or great * 


Colutea, bladder ſenna, 


(Claucium or Ferns 


Hoary-leaved Cheirantkus, or 


. » 
* 


Queen ſock, purple, 
Twickenham ſtock. . 


* 


— 


Leucanthemum ) or white, 
Great ox-eye chryſanthemum, 
Serstinous or late-flowering, 
Atrated or black, 
( Balſamita;) ' balſamic a 
the mum, or. baſtard coſtmary-· 
Chryſocoma, or goldy locks, 
(Linoſyris } or German, _ goldy 


loc b 
| Two floweied Siberian.  -' 
Cbryſaſplenium, golden ſaxifrage, 
Alternate leaved, N 
Oppoſite leavede” F 
chief or Siberian berb chrifto-- 
pher. 


Circæa, enchanter's night- hade. 
Lutetian, common, Upright, 
| many ſpiked, 
Canada broad leaved, white. 


"Alpine aſcending-ſtalked, 8 i 


ſpiked. 

Clematis, virgin's'bower, 
Upright, | | 
Intire leaved, . © 

oy tum, or field baby 

Common, 
Hoary. L 


Herbaceous Æthiopianan, 
Under-ſhrubby, ſcarlet, _ 
Collinſonia canadenſis, or Canada 
Collinſonia. 
Clypeola maritima, or ſea Spaniſh 


treacle muſtard. 


© Comarum falloftlre, or marſh cinque 


roil. 


Cenval aria, or lily of the valley, 


and Solomon's Teal. 


(May Convall lily), or lily of the 


2 valley, White, 


Double white, ORE 
Ret flowered, © = 
Double red flowered, IEP; 
Striped leayed, _- 

_  ( Polygomatum ) or Solomon's ſeal, 


Many-flowered true Solomon 3 
ſeal, 5 


r fomeringSolamon's. 


Two leaved Solomon's s ſeal, 


Broul Cave Sen feat, 
Cc Race- 


| 

i 

4 
' 

[1 
4 
- 1 
1 

| 
e 
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. =Racemoſe-ſfiked. OY Canada large purple, (beanti- 
ö Con voluulus, bind weed. ful and curious) 
_- Lineated leaved dwarf ceonval- "Canada large white, 

vulus. Minor variable flowered. 


( Sellanella maritima minor ) ſea + Rulbous rooted, round leaved. 5 
ſoldanel minor, or creeping Datiſca cannabing, or baſtard hemp. 


convolvulus. Delphinium, lark. ſpur (perennial) 
{ Scammonia Hriaca ) or Syrian Elated or ain lark- 
; ſcammony ” 4 ſpur, 
- Cornus, (Cornel) dog berry, _ _. - (Great flowered Siberian. lark- 
— Canada herbaceous branchleſs ſpur, 
dog ys | American la arkfpur. | 
Swediſh two. branched herbaceous ( Stapbiſagria) ves- acre, or pal- 
4 dog berry, 2 | mated leaved larłæſpur. 
5 or tick ſeed, | Diantbus, pink, | clove _. gilliflower, 
ite coreopſis, 8 | > Carnation, Sweet- William. 
2 leaved, ä Dielteidecus, or common jd 
Alternate leaved, n Red. ; 
Spear leaved, | - \ White. 
Verticillated leave. SGSulaucous, or ea - green leaved 
.  .Coronilla varia, or varibus flowered | pink, | 
herbaceous colutea, White, 
Cenyzoa cangida, or white leaved flea- Purple. 
bane. | 6 Superb fringed lat. 


laden umbilicus, or umbilicated | Sand or ftone pink, ſtem one 
cotyledon, or navel-wort. | flowered, 


Crambe maritima, or ſea cabbage. Alpine one flowered. 
Cortuſa, bear's ear ſanfcle, | Different varieties of pinks . 
Matthiolus's long calyxed, 5 Red pink, 
Gmelin's ſhort calyxed. Pale red pink, 
Creffula rubens, or reddiſh crafſula. White pink, | 
Cretolaria, white, - _ Pheaſant eye Saks many va- 
Blue crotolaria. | - _rieties, having all a purple 
Crithmum maritimum, ſea crithmum. _ eye, or middle, larger or 
or ſamphire. | *  - A1maller, with darker and 
Cyclamen, ſow bread, lighter ſhades, | 
European, with the corolla reflex- 8 Red cob pink, 
- ed, different varieties, viz. White cob'pink, 
Ivy lewed autumnal flower-  - , White ſhack pink, 
"4 . | Old man's head pink, 
. Round leaved autumnal, - -Clove pink, | 
Round leaved ſpring, W Cargephylis or clove ae, 
{ Coum ) or winter round leaved deep red, 8 
red flowering, Cioronariaus — flowered or 
White ſpring flowering, carnation, 
— a 1 8 | Pale red carnation, 
um, or hounds tongue, N red carnation, 
7 or common. * coloured carnation, 


* Ompbalades ) blue Venus, EL Whitiſh red carnation, | 
wort, bee cowſlip. * White flowered carnation, 


Cypripedium, ady's pet. «© Variegated carnation, many 
( Calceolus ) or common 5 varieties, 

pellow flowered, | Double carnation, of all the va · 

Virginian large ** ve: | rieties, | 2 


% 


| Perennial and Biennial Plants, 


| Tmbricated-calyxed double va- 
riegated carnation, N 


varieties) 

Bizare double carnation, 
Flake double carnation, 
Piquette double carnation, 
Painted lady carnation, 


Dentaria Tooth wort, 


Imperial large flowered, © 
Double flowered of each. 


Five leaved, | w 
Nine leaved, * (3 
Bulb-bearing. | iS 


Theſe four latter are large, Dictammur albus, white Dirtany, oc 


finely ftriped, and pounced Fraxinella, 
carnations, divided b Red fl i 
2 the floriſts into claſſes o igitalls, or Fox Glove, N 145 
theſe names, according to le flowered, rough leaved, 
their different tripes, tin- White moved, | 
ges, pounces, &c. many Yellow flowered, X 
varieties, Viz. X Ferrugineous, or Iron coloured. 5 
Striped, white, fire - coloured, (Thapf) or Decurrent Verbaſcum 
and red, leaved Fox Glove. 


\ ple, - 
Striped, white and red, 


Striped, white and purple, 


lour, 
Striped, white * roſy, 
Pounced, red and fire colour, 
Pounced, roſy and white, 
Pounced, red and white, 
White and roſy, 
Double of each, 


With many intermediate va- 


ä rieties, 


Barbated Dianthus, or Sweet 


William, 
Broad lea ved, 
Nar row leaved, * 
Red flowered, 
Purple flowered, 
, White flowered, . 
r Red, White edged, 
| Variegated flowered, 
Double flowered of ach, © 
Double red pink- — flowered, 
called Mule Pin 
(Armeria) Sweet William Pink, 
| (flowers aggregated) called 
Y Deptford Pink, 
Carthufian Sweet William Pink, 
. Chineſe, or India Pink, | 
Red flowered 


Striped, white, red, and purple, Dj Mace, 
Striped, white, roſy, and pur- 


Striped, white, roſy, and crim- 
, Striped,white,vofy, and n 


Striped, white ane" flame' do- 


K or Shepherds 8 


38. large headed Teazel, y 
with the awns hooked,  - 
ih Teazle, or common She- 
pherds Rod, 83 
Le "jagged ſinuatel 
leaved, 
Dodecatheen Meadia (Meadia), or. 
American Cowſlip, * = 
— Leopard's Bane, 3 3 
Pardaſi anche, or common great 
— | Leopards Bane, a 


* n leaved, | 
trum alpinum or Daiſy 
leaved Alpine wn) of Dai 
Draba, Madwort, or Whitlow Graſs, 
Alpine yellow, | 
Pyrenean trifid leaved, 
Dracocephalum, or Dragons Head, 
Auſtrian, .. : 
Siberian h 
Virginian ſpear-le 8 
„e glabra) or linear - 
's Head. 


leaved 
7 as — petaled 


Echinops, or — Tate, 
Sphere headed, or greater, 3 
(Ritro); -or lefler, | 4 
Echium bo e, or common Viper's 


ols. i 


Eels, or French r 
Narrow leaved, red, 
Broad leaved, White, 


Hail lenved, u 
9 5 * 
Des 


* 


„ 


Small 3 . 
Variegated leave. 


- 


Wort. 
Fquiſetum kyemale, orvinterhorſe ta tail, 
£7: geren, 

Acrid blue Erigeron, 

Purple Erigeron, or labrador aſter. 
Erinns alpinus, or alpine, branching 
7 ' flowered Erinus, | 
E. ngyum, Eryngo, or ſea holly, 

aritime Eryngo, or fea 1 
prickly leaved, 

Fetid ſea holly, 


Amethyſtine, or blue keaved 


Eryngo, 
Aquatic, or water Erynga, 
Plane, broad leaved, 
Champaign pinnated __ 
Alpine blue. 
Eryſiman Barbarea {Barbarea),. or 
a winter creſs, double flowered. 
Erytbronium, Dog's Tooth Violet, 
Denz oy or. Dog's Touth | 
urp | 
„„ White Dog's Tooth. . 
Eupator ium, Hemp Agrimony, 
- Cannabjnoideous,/ 
with fingered leaves, 
|= * Seffile leaved Virginian, | = 


| Talleſt Pennſylvanian, 4 


6. Purple American, 
Maculated, or ſpotted falked, 
Perfoliated, or pierced leaved, 
Aromatic Virginian. 


(Ageratum), or baſtard = 


Agremonye ' -, _ 
| Euphorli ia Spurge,. © h 
(Myrfinites,) vr Dwarf Spurge, 
Coral- like, or coral-ſtalked. 
— Ferula; or Fennel Giant, 
Common Fennel Giant, 
Glaucous or ſea- green leaved, 
Meum-like, or ſpignel leaved, 
| Tänęlers Fennel Giant, 
Canada ſhining leaved. 
| « ##garidy Strawberry, 


Common Strawberry, many va- - 


rieties, vi 2. 


Scarlet fruited, or common 


Scarlet Strawberry, 
Scarlet bloſſomed, 
Striped leaved Scarlet, 


2 VEOuE en 2 2 12 


Foimedium alpinum, or alpine Barren 10 


or common, 


Aalen Gel 8 of 


ee ee, 

1 White wood, 
Great white wood, 
Green wood, 

Striped leaved wood, 

Double bloſſomed; 
Dutch wood. 
| Hautboy Strawberry, 
Globe Hautboy, 
Oblong Hautboy, 

Royal Hautboy, 

Green Hautboy, 


© _ "Scarlet bloſſomed, 


Striped leaved. 
Chili great Strawberry, with 


- large carnoſe, hairy leaves 
Globe Chlli, 1:4 ami 


Sugar-loaf Chili; 


3 Pine apple Chili, 


Bath Chili, 
Carolina Chili, 
White eee Chiti, 
Devonſhire Chili, 
' Royal Chili, N 
L ow Dutch Chili, | 
Striped leaved Chili. 
Alpine, or moſt prolific Straw- 
44 a from Jen 
November. 
Red Alpine, 
White Alpine, 
Scarlet Alpine, 
Scarlet bloſſomed. 


Pine-apple Strewberry (flavour 


of a pine · apple, and the fruit 
conical), 
, Green pine-apple, 
White pine-apple, 
Red pine-apple, 
N or Sea Heath, 
Poliſhed, or ſmooth, with ne 


leaves, crowdan; 


Hairy ſtalked, with bundled ter- 


minal flowers, 
Fumaria, or Fumatory, 
Bulbons-roeted, red, 

White flowered, 

Hollow, bulbous-rooted, purple, 

Hollow-rooted, white, 

Minor ſolid rooted, 

Major folid rooted, 
Evergreen, white flowering, 
Capnoideous yellow Fumatory, 

Nine ſcaved Fumatorys 


G 


g . 1 2 
1 r _SGcC cc eoÞþ. io oof. Li. 
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Perennial and Biennial Plants. 


Balg, Goats 88 
Officinal white, 
Double purple. 2 
Galeopſis, or Hedge Nettle. IS OD 
Galeobdolon) , or common yellow, 
. fix — | 
Variegated leaved. 
Calium, Lady's Bed Straw, 
Boreale, or northern four leaved, 
True, or eight leaved ue 
Purple Galium, 2 
| Rubia leaved. 8 
Gaura biennis, or biennial looſe- 
Centiana, Gentian, or Fell-wort, . 
Yeliow-great Gentian, 4 
Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf blue 
Gentian, or  Gentianella, 
flower longer than the ſtalk. 
(Cruciata) or Croſs- Wort Gentian, 
Purple Gentian, 4 
Saponaria leaved. 
(Pneumonanthe) or narrow leaved 
marſh Gentian, 
Vernal blue Gentian, - 
Aſelepias leaved, or Swallow- 
T wort Gentian, 
0 * Imperial Gentian. 
S Crane's bill, 
Gruinous, or crane-beaked, 
Maritime, or - ſea Engliſh Ge- 


— 


ranium, 
Maculated, or ſpotted Geranium, 
* Robertiana, or Herb Robert, 
= Sylvian, or wood Geranium, 


Marſh Geranium, 

Meadow Geranium, 

Black-red flowered, 

Streaked Geranium, 

Long odorous rooted, 

Knotted Geranium, 
- Sanguineous,. or bloody, 

Lancathire ſtriped bloody, 
Roman pinnated leaved, 
F . or brown flowered, 
Muſk Geranium, | 

Si very leaved, 3 \ 
alt Ceum, or Avens, or Herb Bennet, 


ear 


Urbanatic, common. * 
leaved, 8 . 

Virginian ternate leav 2d, 

River, or marſh nodding flowered, 


Mpuntain inclining flowe:cd, 
Creeping * fchol:d, 


- Globularia, or Globular bluedaify, 
Common globe flowered, 
Acaulous or ftalkleſs dwarf. 
Glycyrrbiza, Liquorice, 
Echinated, or prickly podded, 
Smooth podded common, = 
Glecoma hederacea, or an, 
Voariegated leave. 
Gnaphalium, (cudweed,) or Everlaſt-- 
ing flower, 
Margaritaceous, or peariy white, 
Plantago lea ved, creeping. ſhooted, 
Dioecous flowering dwarf, 
Male round ſlowered, dwarf, 
Female long flowered dwarf, 
| Sylvian, or wood everlaſting, 
Vellow- white everlaſting. 
Gratiola officinalis, or Officinal 


Hedge Hytlop- N 


| Gundeli As 
(Tournefortia) or Tournefarts : 


acanthus leaved, 


Oriental deep purple flowered... 
Gypſophila. 
Proftrate diffuſe ſtalked. 
Perfoli ated, or a ſeraj-amplexicaul 
lea 
Hedyſarum, French Honeyiickie, | 
St. Foin, &.. + 
Coronarious flowered Hedyſarum,, 
or French ee iN = 
Red flowered, | 
White flowered. a 5 
- (Onobrychis) or St. ran. K 


Hoary long lea ved. 
Canada fingle and three; leaved 
St. Foin, 
Panicla flowering. Virginian, 
Violet flowered of Virginia, 
Maryland moſt branchy. 
Helenium, baſtard ſun- flower; 


Autumnal en leaved) 
g yellow, 4 N £4 
. Downy leaveds? 2 / 1 WE: - 


Heliantbus, fun-Hower, * 
Multiflorus common 3 
ſun-Hower, 
Double flowered, Sed wes 
Variegated deve, 3 the: iP 
-  Decapetalous, or — Tt 
Elated, or tall purple Ralked,. | 
Gigantic rough ſtalked, 
Divaricated branchi: ug, 


4 


N or ſpindle rooted, 5 
Poliſhed 


es . 


"a 


. = 
4 p 
=. oF 
= 
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| Poliied, with finooth leaves and Hydraflic canadenſis, or Cana 


ſtalks; yellow root, 
Narrow leaved, Hydropbylhum, or Water Leaf, 
7 Nr Jeruſalem Canada lobated Water Leaf, 
; Artichoke, i Virginia pinnated Water Leaf, 
Helonias. | | . Hypericnm, St. John 8 wort, 


Bullated, or Studded Arbutus- - (Afore -— or great 


flowered, 
Aſphodel-Iike, linear briſtly leaved Virginia round Kalke St. John's 
(flowers cream coloured). 


wort, 
Helleborus Hellebore, or Bears Foot, Quadrangular ſtalked European, 
Foetid, or Stinking Bears Foot Canada ſquare -ſtalked, ' 


| E Hellebore, + 8 Per forated leaved, | 
| Green flowered Aellebore, f Huraifuſed, or dwarf trailing, 
Three leaved, ' Mountain broad leaved, 
Black rooted dwarf Hellebore. Elodeous creeping — or 
; called Chriſtmas Roſe, marſh St, Peter's wort, 
(flowers large white | —— or hoary leaved, 
— moſt dwarf H „ or Pulcherimous, or handſome, up- 
Winter Aconite. right St. John's wort, 
Mil 8 Lily, | — hairy —_— 2A 
6 5 | Yellow 3 erefia, u rig t 8, 
: Fulvid Reddiſh flowered, or pr ane Star of — 
. . Bruno's Lily. e . 5405 cyamus, or Ben Bane, 
ee nn Dames Violet, or Rocket, hyſalodeous, or . Bladder 
\ cupped, 2 
Double e | | | By pus, or Ryſſop, 
Ned or purple, Otficinal, or common, 
=  Triſtous or Sorrowful, Night Striped leaved, | 
0 ſmelling. Red flowered, - | 
l Minadive — or American Nepeta-like, quadrangularſtalked, 
3 10 Sanicle, ; Dari Candy-tuft A 
„ - Hibiſcus ris, or marſh Althea, Rovnd leunns-alpies Thats: 
3 F 2 Hawk- weed, Evergreen 8 Cretan 
Aurantiacous, or Orange co- Iberis. 
loured, | Ka Oftrutbium ( Ofrethion) 
Sabaudian, oval leaved, greater maſter wort, 
Variegated leaved, baſtard Pellitory. 


Umbel flowering Hawkweed, una, or Elecampane. 
1 or creeping Mouſe- ear (Helenium vulgare), or common 


N 135 Hawkweed, or Grim the Elecampane, - 
. . Colter, 8 Chrithmum-like, or Samphire 
Dubius creeping Hawkweed. leaved, 8 


- Hippocrepis comoſa, or tufted Horſe Salicinal, or willow leaved, 
8 2 Vetch. c (Oculas Chrifti) or Woolly Figa 


ane; Pyrenean Belm, or Bane, 


Hairy leaved Inula. 
r u, Flower de Luce, 
Virginian wedge oblong leaved. Suſianian Flower de Luce, or 
2 Humulus, or Hop Plant. | — _ Chalcedonian one flowers! 
| ) or common Hop, Iris; flowers large black and 
Male flowered, | white ſpotted, of peculiar 
Female flowered __,- 4iogularity, | 


1 _ 
_— * - 
_—c — _ ” * * 
— * * 
* 
- 
* - . " 


Florentine, (two flowered) white 
Iris 
German, or Dalmatian blue Iris, 


(many floweted, )- 
Sine + brown, yellow Iris, 
(mam flowered,) 
Aphyllus, or | leafleſs ſtalked 
(many flowered,) ' 


Variegated yellow Iris, (many. 
fle wered,) 
Dwarf one flowered purple, 
Purple blue dwarf, 
Red flowered, _ 
- Pallid and white, 
| Variegated flowered, 
r Two flowered greater dwarf 
; | purple, 


Verficolared, or ld ates: 


vnn tak: ſpring flowerin dwarf 
- © blue Iris (one fiaweret)- 
| Ochroleucous, or yellowiſh white 
oriental Iris, 
8 Gramineous, or leaved. 
( 1 os or 
yellow water Iris. 


Moſt-feti, or Stinking Ctaltole | 


| 3 leaved, : | 
Virginia Iris, with 'a iu 
ſtalk and trigonal germen. 
Martinioa, yellow and black. 
F Spurious; or baſtatd Iris. 
Tuberous - rooted, quadrangular- 
ſtalked, or ſnake's-head Iris, 
black flowered, 
Siberian, narrow-leaved. 
Sambucca ſcented, or elder ſmell- 
ing Iris (Many flowered.) 
| 9 or bulbous-rooted Iris 
(many varieties] See the 
Bulbous Roots. 
Perfian Bulbous Iris, 
(Syfrinchium majus) or double-bul- 
| bed Crocus-rooted Iris. 


For the valieties of the Bulbous 
Iriſſes, ſee the catalogue 
1 0 of Bulbous Roots. | p 
, or Ifetis tincrorin, or Dyers Weed or 
ere! | Woad, 
and Cultivated broad leaved. | 
aljar wes Dead Nettle or = 
| Orvata) or great purple Arch 
Fl6* angel, 


Perennial and Biennial. Plants; 


purple. 


Albucous, or white. 95 


Helvetian, or Switzerland. 


Laſerpitium, Or Laſerwort. 4 750 


Broad leaved common, with fo- 
lioles hearted. 


Three lobed leaved, the folioles. 


, three-parted, 
© (Siler montanum) Mountain Si- 


ler, or Oyal-lance- folioled 
Laſerwort. 


Tanne Chickling Vetch, Ever- 


Pea. 
Broad - lea ved Lathyrus, or Ever- 


ne Pea, (common * 
Cs 


. Large-flowered purple. 
Wild Lathyrus Major. 
Meadow yellow Lathyrus; or 
Tare-everlaſting. 3 
Tuberous-rooted red Lath 
Sylvian, or wood Lathyrus. 
Pea-form'Sibertan Lathyrus. 
. areum, or Golden ny” - 
Leonurus Cardiaca (Cardiaca) Los- 
dall, or Motherwort, 
lat ifoli im, Or broad-leaved 
' Dittander, or Pepper-wort. 


Ligufticum, * 0 
( cum) or common Lorage. 
| Scottiſh Lovage * 


Purple flowered. 
Virginian oval leaved white. 
Oriental yellow Bugloſs. 

Lobelia, Cardinal Flower. 


(Cardinalis) or Cardinal Flowers, 


(c ſcatlet,.) 
Svyphilitie blue Lobelia, 
White flowered. L 
Lotus, Bird's-foot Trefoil. 
Maritime or fea 
Corniculated, or 22 Libun. 


Five-leaved great yellow flo- 
wered, 
Small five-leaved ſhru 


POP: a 


' Cytiſus-like Bird's-foot * | 
— Lupinkus perennis, Perennial Lu- 


pine. 


„ 
* 


1 * 4. 


a | 
\Garganicum, downy-leaved, is | 


Lin 2 perennial Lint + or 


1 war, or Gromwell. 
Officinal ſpear-leayed.. R 


— 


\ : 


* 


Additional General n of - 


Honeſty . or Double nn 
* Medicago or Medick, 
_ Falcated or fickle-podded, - 


384 


Eunaria, * 
Sattin- flower. 
Redivivous, or Reviving Peren- 


nial Lunaria. _ Cultivated legitimate Medick, 
Purple flowered common, called Lucern Graſs, or Bur- | 
White flowered. gundy Hay. | 
Lyebnis, Campion and Catchfly, . Meliſſa, Balm, 
Chalcedonian ſcarlet Lychnis. Ofhcinal or common, ; 
Double flowered ſcaalet. Variegatad leaved. 


Flas cuculi, Cuckow Flower, Rag- n or great flowered 
-  ged Robin, or Meadow Pink 


(che flowers red four-cleft Melittis meli ep by lum, or . 


torn-like.) , - Melittis, or baſtard Balm. 
Single flowered, 7 > Menyant bet, or fringed Water 
Double flowered, es | Lily. 
Double white. 5 Nymphea-like, yellow Menyan- 


Dioecous flowering Lychnis, or thes, with fringed flowers, 
greater Ragged Robin, or Trifoliate or the: leaved Meny- 
. Batchelor's Button. : anthes, or Bückbane. 
Double white, Mentba, Mint, Penny- royal. 
Double red. . or common Tpiked 
(Viſcaria,) Viſcous Ratked red or Spear-minty... .. 
ENS, Campion or Catchfly 1 Striped leave. 
TCTommon ſingle red. N leaved Spear - mint, 
8 Double red. triped round-leaved. 


Alpine Corymbus en 
Types, Water Horehound. 
European finnuated-leaved, 

« Virginian equally ſawed leaved, | 
Eee. Looſe- ſtrife, i 
Common Panicle flowetihg, 
Wood Procumbent ſtalked, 


Id hoary-leaved Spear-mint | 


1 1 or Peppermint. 
Curled heart leaved Mint. 


Aquatic, or Water-mint, . 
flowers in whirls. 2 


| Cultivated whirled Mi t. 
Centilic red- ſtalked 


lint, Baſil 


| WES... on. 
wa range Mint. bn 
Field ſpreading Mint. 


Exiguous, or ſmall Water - mint. 


Tenacious purple, 
Ciliated-footftalked American, 

5 * Nummulariamajortuteo),or greater 

| yellow e, . 


ES Thyre- flowering Looſe- ſtrife. (Puleglum) or Penpy-royal. . 
L.ythrum Salicaria, (Salicaria) or Cree lrg, ea 
Willow Herb, purple ſpiked, Broad leaved, 
Virgated or twiggy. | ©  Vpright, 1 


6 Mos, or Mallow. | 
(Alcea vulgaris) common Alcea, 
or many - parted-leaved Mallow. 


Cervinous or Hart-mint, or nar- 
row-leaved Penny - royal. 
Menyſpermum rr or Virgi - 


Muſk Alcea, or Kidney formcut- nia-Moon 
leaved Mallow, Mercurialis "$16, or , 

White fowered. Mercury. 

Marrubium, or Horehound. ' Hoary leayed, 


Mimulus, Monkey- flower. 
Ringent, or Grinning Flowered. 
Yellow flowered Creeping. © 

Monarda, Lion's Tail. 

Darter headed ſcarlet Monar- 


da „or 1 Tea. | 
| Fiſtulous | 


. * Common Horehound. 
 Wmre Villofe Horehound, - 
Mioſt white Cretan Rorehpund. 
Acetabuloſe or Saucer Calyxed. . 
M :ricoria, or Fever-fcw. 
(Parthenium) or common Fever 


| 4 
* So = 


— — — 4 > 


- 


Hlermaphrodite flowered 


Perennial and Bjcanial Plants. 4 


' Filulous ls flowered. "I'M 
Clinopodia-leaved purple Monar- 
2 

White flowered. 
Ciliated blue Monarda. 
Napea, Virginia Mallow. 

leaved. f 
Acpeta, Nep or Cat Mint. 

(Cataria herba,) Cat's Herb, or 

common Cat Mint. 

Italian Cat Mint. , 

(Nepetella) or Little Cat Mint... 

Violet purple Spaniſh Cat Mint.“ 

5 Hairy Lavender flowered Ne-- 

ta. ; 

Yymphea, Water Lily. 

_ Yeliow. flowered Nymphea, with 
large roundiſh-heart, intire 
leaves, and a large five- 
leaved cal yx. 

White. Nymphea, with large 

roundiſh- heart intire leaves, 
and a. four - clett calyx... _ 

(Nelumbo) or Indian 72 2 

VNymphea, with large ſhield- 

- orbicular intire leaves ten 
der). 

Nelumbo virginica, or Virgi- 

nia N yellow Nelumbo. 


— 


Gaal ſenfibilis; of Kade Viegals 
Fern. 


Oencthera, or Tree Primroſe. 
Biennial tall yellow, . - 
Great flowered largeſt. 

Dwarf trailing oenothera. 

Shrubby Tree Primroſe. 

Onojma. . 

Oriental ſpear-ſeaved, with pen 
dulous fruit. 
Echium-like ſpear leaved, with 


erect fruit. 


 Ophicg/ofſum kg, e or common. 


Adder's Tongue. 


Ophrys, or 'Twy-blade Orchis. 
Ovate-leaved, or twy-blade. . 


Spiral white Orchis, or La dy's 


os traces. 


(Nidus avis) or Bird s-Neſt Or- : 


chis. 


- Anthropophoroys,, or Man ow.” 
9 chis, - 


PY 
- 


4 ( 


* 
Inſect- bearing or Fly Orchiss 
Great Fly Orch's. 
7 Myodre, or Bee Orebie 
reater fly Orchis /, 
Blue fly Orchis. 
Yellow fly Orchis, 
| Brown Portugal fly. Orchis. 
 (Adrachnites) or Spider Gehl, 
Red Spider Orchis / 
Green Spider Orchis,: ; - : | 
Rough Spider Orchis: 2 
(Menarchis) or Globular: rooted 


$ * 
1 
ww 


Muſk Orchis, 
Hairy leaved — ph Monorchis, 
Smooth leaved yellow Monor- 

chis, 


Tall yellow Triorchis. ? 
Orchis, or Fool's Stones, 
Papilionaceous, or nope 

; chis, | 
Fami Orchis, 8 
Broad leaved tall gaping, 


Broad leaved compact ſpiked, 
Maſculatur, or Male Orchis, 


* E : 


4 Military, or Soldier Orchis, 


| Greiter broad leave. 
: (Mario) Fools, or Female Or- 
chi 


| 18, 
Maculated, or- ſpotted Orchis,: 
Broad leaved Orchis, _ 
Abortive Violet Orchis, 
Uſulated, or burnt-like dwarf 
Orchis, 

1 Greet Male Orchis, 
Narrow leaved Minor, ; 
Meadow greateſt, 

Origanum, Origany, or Marjoram, 3 

Common Wild Marjogum,. 
Broad leaved, P 
Curled leaves, 


& 
- 


; | Herculean Origany, or Wimerr 


Marjoram, 1 
Onotidian Origany, or: Tot: ar- 
joram. 
(Mara creticum) 8 Maru, 
or hairy | ſpiked} purple: 
- Marjoram, hoary leaved. 


(Majorana. vulgaris] or common 


ſweet, or knotted Marjorum; 


flowers in compact, round 


knotted heads, dannn (an- 


nual) | 
Common oval n "£1 
C-c- So | 


Small 


| Small leaved. 


Orobus, bitter — 


Vernal, or purple Orobus. 


Yellow Siberian Orobus, 
Tuberous rooted, 
Black Mountain Orobus, 
 Sylvian, or Wood Orobus, 
' , Various flowering. 
1222 flowering Fern, 
Royal Oſmund, or common flow- 
ering Fern, 

( picant), or confluent narrow 
leaved Oſmund, commonly 
called Rough Spleenwort, 

Coed leaved Oſmund, or Stone 
Fern. 
1 Jon or Moon-wort hw 
2 truthwpterts) ot No Ferns 
1 N. | _—_ 
Cheiri-leaved ereeping African 
Ragwort, 
Bulbous African Nugent, 
__- _- - Herbaceous pinnated leaved, - 
| Herbaceous linear leaved, 
Herbaceous Jance intire leaved, 
Herbaceous lance dentated 
| Aeaved, 


arent lanced-ſub-elleptic 


. leaved, 


Purple flowered, * 
"Vpright yellow Virginian. 


Pen, or Peony, 2 
„ "Officinal, or common, 6h ob- 
| long folioles, 
© Female Pe6ny, with moan 
ferent lobed, 
Male Peony, with leaves ovate- 
= Spear lobed, |; 
Red flowered, | 
White flowered, 
Blush coloured flowered, 
Crimſon flowered, 
Double flowered of each, 


gr — Lathyrus-like 
| iberian blue Orobus, 


Additional General Gee of 


Small linear leayed, many parted, 
or Larkſpur leaved Peony. 
Panax guinguefolia, or "five leaved 
anax, or Oin-Seng. 
Pantratium maritimum, or Sea Daf- 


fodil, elegant white flowered, 


Papaver, or Poppy, 


Oriental ſcarlet Poppy, ' | 
Double- ſcarlet, 
Cambrican, or Welſh Poppy, 
yellow flowered, | 
Paris. guadrifolia, four leaved Paris, 
true love, or one berry _ 
Parthenium integrifolia, or intire 
| leaved Baſtard Feverfew. 


Paris officinalis, or Officinal Pel- 


Peltaria . Alliaceous, or 

; Garlick Pelteria. | 

Peucedanum officinale, or Officinal 
Hog's Fennel. 

Phalaris canarienfis, or Canary Graſs 

: (annual), 

. 
ated, or painted leaved, or 
Ribbon Graſs, 


 Phlomis, Jeruſalem Sage, 


 Herba-wenti, Herb of the wind, or | 


+ *  _Herhaceous purple Phlomis, 


* Tuberous-rootedHerbaceous Phlo- 
mis. 


PElox, Lychnidea, or Baſtard = f 


„% 
Panicle flowering purple Lych- * 
nidea, 
Maculated, or ſpotted talked, 
Carolina tall rough ſtalked, 
Glaberrimous, or tnoſt ſmooth 
leaved, 


Divaricating flowered blue Lych- 


nidea, 
Altifimous,. or talleſt Lychnidea, . 
White Lychnidea. | 
rige, winter Cher. y. 
-( Alkekengi), or herbaceous pe- 
rennial winter Cherry, 
Angular branched annual winter 
| Cherry, or Indian Alkekengi, 
Great blue Alkekengi. 


 Plyteuma Horn Rampion, 


Pauciflorous, or few Covered; Pally 
fpiked, 


2 — ſawed . 


"id 


Perennial as Biennial Plants. 


Phytolacca, or AmericanNight-hade, 
Wen" BIN or Ten-male, flow- 


ORanSious, or Eight-male, flow- | 
„ ered. * : 
Pinpinella, Pim 
Saxifi 
(Saxifraga) or common Burnet 
leaved Saxifrage, 


. Burnet 


Major, or greater, white um- 
belled | 


, . 
| Greater, red umbelled. 
(Aniſum). common _—_— or 
Aniſe- ſeed. 
Plantage, or Plantain, 
Afiatic China Plantain, 
Major, or greater Plantain, 
Roſe Plantajn, broad leaved, 
Roſe Plantain, with/ expanded 
3 flowers, 
Broad leaved, many ſpiked, 
Middle Plantain, downy leaved, 
Broad hoary leaved, | 
Alpine, hairy leaved Plantain, 
( Coronepus ), or Buck's Horn 
Plantain, or Star Herb, 
Maritime or Sea Plantaia. 
 (Ph/lium), or recurved leaved 
branching Plantain. © 
7 Plumbago europeza, or European 
: Lead- wort. 
Podopbyllum (foot leaf) Duck's-foot,. 
or May Apple, 
$3 Targeted palmated Jeaved, 
| Polemonjium, Greek Valerian, 8 
Blue Greek Valerian, the flowers 


ere, 
> White flowered, 
| Creeping Greek 'Valetian;. the 
? DOOR nodding. 


num, Knot-graſs, or Biſtorta, 


iftorta major) greater Biſtort, 
Fu leaved, roots much in- 


| torted, grimony-like ſcenfed.. 1 
5 | Viviparous, | or childing Biſtort, | Prenantbes pur pureus purple Frs. 
narrow ſpear leaved, 
t Virginian Perficaria, ovate leaved, Nb, 2 compriſing 
ly flowers quadritid, alſo Polyantkus. and Auri- 
Oriental, great annual Perſicaria. cula, viz, +» | 
: Zee tlie aunual flowers. (Primula veris) or common 
7 (Fagepyrum) or Buck Wheat (an. Spring Primroſe, Polyanthus, 
annual), for field culture, and Cowllip, leaves - 

5 * | or Virginian Chryſag- 0 TIED indented, 

X mum. 4 


(L vedalia) or ane oppoſite. 
leaved, Virginian Polymnia, 
Canad _ alternate leaved Polym- _ 


(T e 
flower-like 
greater Leopard 3 

notheca. 


etrago 
Poly podium, or Polypody. 


Cambrican, or Welſh Polypody, 
Fragrant Pol 


(Lonchitis aſpera major), or great 


rough Spleen- wort. 
Fragile, rock Polypody. 
(Filiz mas) or male Polypody 


Fern. 
(Filix nag] or female Poly-. 
pody Fern. 


|  Aculeated or prickly. Po‘ 


Rheætican or Stone Fern · 


r or branching cid 


Polypody. 
Criſtated branching Pol 


(Phegopteris) or a Pate, 


Marginaled Canada Polypody.. 
Potentilla, or Cinquefoil. - 


Argenteous, or ſilvery - leaved 


Cinquefoil. 

Hairy-leaved of Montpellier, 
Fragaria-like —— 
| cinquefoil, with tiagellate- 
' trailing-rooting ſhoots, 
Rupeſtrine, or Rock Cinquefoil.. | 
EreQ-Italian Cinquefoil. 5 
Golden Alpine Cinguefoil.- 
Canada dwarf Cinquefoil. | 
328 or 3 


(Sanguiſorba) or r Garden Burnet? 
Hybridan, or mongrel Burnet, a- > 


Common Polypody, ſcaly-rooted. 


cb, Sev _— 


= 
9 - oc 
a * 
* 
& * 
7% 
. 
—- 


% 
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Common' Primroſe, the brim of 
the flower plain ſpraading. 
Different Varieties. vie. 
Single yellow primroſe, 
Double yellow primroſe, 
White primroſe, - 


+ Paper-white primroſe, 


Purple primroſe, 


Red primroſe, | 
Double of each © * + | 
| Elatior ) Taller, or Pobyaathus. 

+ Primroſe, commonly called Poly- 
anthusz the brim of the 
corslla large plane. Many 
varieties, via. | 


Red polyanthus, 


- Purple polyanthus, 
Crimſon polyanthus, 
| Variegated polyanthus, innume- 
rable varities, 


Thrumb-eyecpolyanthus, 
Pin- eyed polyanthus. 
K en Officinal Odorous pri- 
- - mula, or Cowſlip 
the brim of the corolla con- 
cave Different nn, 
viz. 

Common ſingle yellow cowſlip, 
Double cowſlip, : 
Greater. ſcentleſs cowſlip, - or Ox 

Lips. 


( Rrimula einn Farinoſe red pri- 


mula, or Bird's eye Prim- 


roſe. 
{ Primula Auricula} Auricula - urſi 
- or bear's ear, 
called Auricula; the leaves 
oblong* ſmooth, fleſhy — 
Many fine varieties of he © 
flowers, viz. © 
Ned flowered, © © 
 Purp'e flowered, 
Crimſon, : 
Blue violet, Bu 
Violet, * 
-Yelow,- 
Buft-coloured, 2 
+ *. | . 
Red velvety, e ö 
: Purple velvety , 4 
Give or brindles, 
** group pa: bed, 


— 
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Double TIE, or bak in 


Primroſe ; _ 


commonly - 


— 


Crimſon RN" 
Purp'e paineed. 
Black painted, 

- Dark brown painted, 

Violet and green painted, , 
»Flarinous or mealy flowered 
numerous variegated kinds, 

White-eyed, of all varleties, 
-Yellow-eyed, of all varieties. 
Many intermediate. varietics, 
with flowers of all the above 
colours, variegated, ſtriped 
and painted kinds. 

Alſo of the foliage or leaves, 
or, according to the floriſts, 
the graſs. There are 

Oblong leaved, 

Round leaved, 6 

Green leaved, 

Mea y leavets 

(Primal integrifolia}.. or intire- 

” leaped Primula Auricula uafi; 

red flowered, ''- 
2 Self-heal 
Conimon Self- heal, leaves oval 
oblong intire. 
_ Great flowered blue, 
Lacinjated or jagged leaved,. 
White flowered, + 
Blue flowered. -- e 
Pteris, Brakes or Pern 
Aquiline - marked or common 
Brakes; the ſtem cut tranſ- 
vorfly is "(aid to diſplay an 
aquiline or eagle- (orm. 
Dark purple -ſta ked of virginia. 
Pubnoruria, or Lung-wort. 
Officinal or common, 
Spotted or long- leaved 10 5 885 
Red- flowered, 
Pu rple-flowered, * 
Bln e,-Howered, , 
Broad-leaved white, 
| Vnſpotted-leaved. 
Virginia ſmooth-icaved nee! 
or b ue American Cowllip, 
Purple-flowered, | 
Red-flowered. © 
Maritime ox Sea Langwort, with 
branching protumbent ſtems. 
Pyrola, or Winter green, 
Round-teaved Pyrola, | 
Maculated or Kriped, arbutus-- 
leaveds.. — 


le 


* o F 
* 4 1 1 
- 


Rannarabin; Crow-ſoot or Ranun- 


culus. 


Aſiatic, or great flowered Perſian 


 Ranunculns z grumous-root- 


ed. Many hne nr 


vis. 
Red Afiatic Ranunculus, 
Purple flowered, * * 
Crimſon, „ 
Violet coloured, 
Roſy, 
Incarnate or Uoth-coloured, | 


. Coffce-coloured, 


Yellow, 
Black, | 


F White, 


\ 


Striped-flowered 3 ed » va- 
rieties ody ſtriped, and 
tinged, of all the above co- 
lours. 


Double of each, very ſull flowers. 


Semi-doubles: 


Turky Afiatie Ranunculas) 
(Aſphodel fleſhy-rooted) taller 
ſingle ſtem; and moſt large 
double flowers, viz. 


Bloody or ſcarlet Turban mms 


culus, 
Purp'e Turban Ranunculus, 
Yellow Turban Ranunculus, 
Acrid or common yellow crow 
floot, double flowered | up- 
right, 


| Aconite leaved white Mountain 


| Ranunculus, 
Double White aconite leaved, or 
; Fair Maid of France, 


Ranunculus, 
Graminous or grafſy-!caved crow- 
foot, 


(riummula) or ſpearwort Ranua- 


culus, 

Illyrian Crow- foot, 

{Ficaria) or Pilewort, 

Double flowered, 

Amplexicau], or Stem embracing, 
plantain-!eaved Crowfoot, 


(Thora major) or Aconite Leo- 


pard's-bane. 


Creeping „ he ag Crow-. 


es” 


— 


Perennial and IVES; Plants. 


— 


Auricomoſe, or goldy tuft wood 


„ 
— 


5 
Bulbous- ——— do- 
b e flowered. 
| (Lingua) or plantain-Jeaved greates 
Spear-wort., 1 
Tuberons-rooted Crowfoot. | 
Rheum, Rhubarb, IP 
( Raphontium ) Raphontic, + or 
common burdock - - leaved _ 
; Rhubarb. * | 
Undulated or waved-leaved China 
f Rhubarb. KF 
Palmated - eaved true Chineſe 
Rhubarb. WM 
Campact lobated-leaved* Tartatian” 
| Rhubarb. - 
(Ribes arabum) Arabian granu 
lated leaved currant Rhu- - 
barb, like red currants, (in- 
gular). 


— 


Rhexia. 

Virginia ſawed loaved, 
Maryland ciliated leaved. 

Roſen, Baſtard Rocket, Mignonette, 


&c. 
4 HOOP ve low Herb or 
| eld, n armual 
' biennial). are cnn 


Rhodiola roſea, or Roſe Root. 
Rubia, or Madder. 
Tinctoreous, or common Dyers 
Madder, ſix-leaved. 
Peregrinate, Four-leaved Madder, 
Robart (Bramble) Raſpberry, &c. 
Arctic, or Northern Dwarf Raſp- 


berry or Cloudberry. 
( Chanicemerus ) Dwarf Mulberry, 
or Cloud-berry, 
Rudbecklay or American Sun- flower. 
Lacinjated or Jagged compound 
leaved. F 
Purple flowering, with petals han. 
two-cleft, | | 
Dark purple. © | 85 
Hairy ſpatulate leaved, fetals ends 
- notched; -— + 
Narrow oppolite leaved. 


Numer, Dock, Sorrel," e. 


(Patientia), Patient Dock or Gar- 

f dem Patience. * 
Sanguineous or eber i 
(Acetoſa) or common ſorrel, 
Curted-leaved, 


_ Round-leaved, ODT OPT 


wean 


„ 
AP 
Dy x 
9 : : 


+>" 


\ 


 Scutated or b ronnd-loxved French 
"Sorrel. 


Tuberous-rooted Italian Sorrel'; 
leaves arrowed, angles wide 
ſpreading. 

(Britannica) Virginia Herb Br 

| tannica or Water-dock ; 
3nfide crocus-coloured. 


5 Aquatic, or common European 


Water- dock (not cultivated). 
e leaved 


8 
Salis, Sage) Clary. 
(Sclare 85 or Common Garden 
Clary. | 
Glutinous or | gunimy Garden 
by ry. 
Indian Clary, variegated flowered. 
| 98 ſativum) Cultivated 
Horminum, or purple- to _ 
Clary; (annual biennia 
Verbena finuated leaved Cay, 
Lyre-leaved Clary. 
Verticillated or whirled Clary. 
As to the Sages, belonging alſo 
to this family they being 
_ moſtly rather underſhrubby, 
arrange more properly in the 
tree and ſhrub collection, 
conſiſt of the foſlowing. 
Officinal or common ops. in va- 
rieties, Viz. 
| Red-leavcd Sage, 
Striped red Sage, 
Greater green-leaved, 


_ Striped green Sage, 


Famous Valerandi 


Broad hoary- eaved Sage, 

Narrow haary- leaved Sage, or Sage 
of Virtue, - 

Scarlet flowering, Sage. 


(Palnard) or 
3 


; 13 . (Ebulus) or Dwarf 
Eld 


Sanguinaria 1 or Canada 


Puccoon. 


I Sanguiſorba, Wild Burnet,. 


fficinal greater Burnet, 
Canada greateſt Burnet, 
Middle Canada Burnet, 
Sanicula, or Sanicle. 
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Saxifr 


ater Pimper- 


European Sanice, rot leaves in. | 


Canadian, with root leeves com- 
pound. 

Sarrecernia, or Side - ſaddle flower, 
Purple Sarracenia. | 
Yel ow ſweet Sarracenia. 

Saponari ia, or Soap-wort, 

Officinal, ovate-leaved,. 
Hybridan or Mule, concave 
leaved, of England. | 

Satureja, Savory, 

Mountain, or Winter Savory, li- 
near intire-leayed, | 

Capitated or headed Savory, leaves | 
carinated or keeled, 

Virginia, terminal headed, | 

Hortenfien, or garden ſummer Sa- 
vory, (annual), 

Saururus, or Lizard's Tail. 
Cernudus, or bowing ſpiked; Raves 

; hearted. : 
Satyrium, or Lizard Orchis. 
1 or Stinking Lizard- 
| fowered Orchid. 
ite flowered Satyrium, 
Green flowered or frog Orchis, 

Creeping white baſtard Orchis, 

raga, or Saxifrage, 

tyledon minor) or Pyramidal- 

Saxifrage; numerous White 
flowers in a ,pyramid, | 
Mutated lefler pyramidal Saxi- 
frage; numerous crocus co- 
loured and whitiſh flowers: in 
rracemoſe ſpikes, 

Craſſifoliated or thick-leaved pas | 

ple Saxifrage,. Af 
Arbicular thick. leaved, 
Granulous-rooted - or common 

white Saxifrege, 

Double white Saxifrage,. - 
Round-lea ved Saxifrage, 
Oppoſite-leaved Saxifrage, 
Wedge -leaved Saxifrage, 
(Geum) or kidney-leaved moun - 

_ - tain Saxifrage, (not London 


( 


- 


Ftide) | 
Umbroſe mountain Saxifrage, or 
London Pride; leaves obo- 
vate retuſe, bu 
7 ed, . 
| — rage, 


Stolonllerobs, 


p * 
* 


* 
Ee 


' Perennial and Biennial Plants. 


$toloniferous, or ſhoot - bearing | Talleſt nettle-leavedorientalScull- 


Chineſe Saxifrage, 
Penſylvanian white Saxifrage, 
Cœſpitoſe or turfy, or lady's 

mantle Saxifrage, 
Riyer palmated leaved, 
Autumnal yellow ſpotted, _ 
Hypnum-like, or lady's. cuſhion 
 Saxifrage, * 
| Punctated, Or dotted flowered, 
- (Hirculus) or broad petal'd yel- 
low Saxifrage, 


Aſperated or rough Saxifrage. 
Scabioſa, or Scabius. 


Alpine greater centuary - ee 


Scabius, 


Lucanthea, or white Scabluss, 


Dark purple” fweet 'Scabius (an- 
nual biennial) 


Starry Scabius, (annual biennial) 


Talleſt Scabius, 


Graſs-leaved ſilvery Scebius, blue 
flowered, 


© Gramontian tri- pinnated Seabius, 


(Sacciſa, Morſus Diaboli) dr De- : 


vil's Bit, | / 
Sylvian, or Wood Scabius. 


Cap, 


/ Perigrine Florentine Seuche - 
Sedum; 2 Houſe-leek, Orpine, 


t minor) or "Leſſer | 


Houſe-leek, 


8 or yellow Leſſer Houſe- 


Acrid minute yellow ſedum, Wall 
Pepper 'or Stone-crop, 
- Great flowered Stone-crop, 
Rock Creeping Sedum, or Moun- 
tain Stono- crop. 
(Telephium vulgare) or common 
* rple Orpine, 
te Orpine, 
Great purple Grpine, 
* oval-leave purple Or- 


Reflexell leaves” ſmall yellow s- 
dum, 
Hibridine, or Mule leſſer Houle. 
leek, or Germander - leaved 
| Creeping Sedum, 
Six-angled minute — 
Starry Sedum, 
Purple Sedum. 


| Scandix odorata, Odoriferous Sow: Sempervivum, (Live FORE or Yun 


dix, or Sweet Myrrh, - 
(Cerefolium) or * Chervil : 
ſeeds ſmooth, 
| (Anthriſcus) or. pid rough 
ſceded Chervil. (4) 
Scorzonera hiſpanica, Spaniſh Vi- 
per Grafs, or common eſcu- 
lent-rovted Scorzonera. 
Nrophularia, or Figwort, | 
Aquatic, or Water Scrophularia ; 
ſtriped leaved, 


Houſe-leek, 
Common greater Houſe-leek, with 
ſpreading off-ſets, - | 
Globe - bearing ſmaller common 
Houſe · leek, the off. lere sia. 
bular, ſmaller, 
Arachnoidean, ſmalleſt Houſa- 
leek, or Cobweb-Sedum, off 
ſets globular, ſmalleſt, with 
central hairs interw 
Sedum-form Houſe-leek. 


Sambacifoliate, 'or Elder leaved,  Senecio, Groundfet, 


Portugal large flowered, . 
Lucid, or ſhining leaved, 

Ferigrin nettle- leaved, 
Fruteſcent vervain-leaved, 
(Scorodonia) or balm- lea ved Fig- 


wort. 
Scutellaria, or. Scull- cap, or Helmet 
Flower, 


(Doria orientalis) Oriental” Dos 
ria, or Sea lavender-leaved | 
Groundſel, 
Sarracens, All- heal, 
(Doronienm auſtriacum) Auftrian 
' Leopard's Bane, or Alpine 
Groundſel, 8 
Lucid purple Groundſel. 


5 


| Calericulated Scull-cap, or com- Serapias, Baſtard Hellebore, | 


mon Helmet Flower, 
Alpine violet and white Scull- 
cap, | ; 


(Helleborine) or Common Ba ſtard 


Hellebore, . 
r mapy-flowered, | | 
N 6r | 
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Cargeous, or fleſh-coloured flow. 
ered, © - 

Long-leaved WY ent Se- 

rapias. | 
Scrratula, or Saw- wort, a 

Tinctorine, Common 1 

Scarioſed, or parched flowered 
| broad-leaved Saw-wort, 


ratula, : 
Spiked flowering Saw-wort, N 
Prealtous peach-leaved Saw-wort. 


Sibbaldia procumbens, or Trait ing 
Sibbaldia, or Baſtard Cinque- 
foil. 


Sibtborpia europera, . Sib- 
© thorpia, or. Baſtard Money- 
wort; leaves kidney-form- 
ſub-targeted. | 
 Sideritis byſſopiſoisa, or H apples 
Iron-wort, ; 
Silene, or Viſcous Campion, 
Nutant, or nodding ſpiked yiſeous 
Campion, 
| Amcenous, Sea viſcous Campion. 
(Muſcippula) or Rock Catchfly, 
Virginia many - formed viſcous | 
Campion, red flowered... 
* Baſtard Chryſanthemum,. 
Laciniated or . 
Trifoliated or three -leaved, 
Perfoliated -leaved; oppoſite leaves 
joining perforated byche ſtem, 
bY Connated-leaved. 
Silymbrium en or Water- 


. 


— 


ene, B malice (Burmudi- 

nana] or Virginia Sifyrin- 
chium, blue flowered, 

- Bermudian blue and gold flower- 

| | ed, mixed, | 


Siam Siſarum (Siſarum) or Skirret. 
Ste alſo Kitchen Garden Plants. 
| Salamjim tuberoſum, or tuberous-rooted 


Nightſhade, commonly called 
See lifewviſe. the- 


Patatoe. 
Kitchen Garden Plants, 
Wor or Golden Rod, 


ge aures) or Common Gol 


den Rod; ſpikes fimple, . 
* late Golden 


Squarroſe, or rugged-headed Ser- 


11 Galen (Oluſatrum) or, 
Alexand | 
See Kitchen Garden Plant... 


Rod z. ä 
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Se © recurved, ; 8 2 
Dont Canadian, 
Flexible-ſtalked, 

Lateral or fide-flowering, 
Ceſian, or grey ſmooth. ſtalked, 
New-York ſuperior branching, 
large flowered,. ; | 
_ (Rigid broad- leaved,” . 
Minute fingte-fta!ked Alpine, 
Mexican, Limonium leaved, 
- Sempervirent, or ever-green "Gol \ 
den Rod, 
* Broad-leaved ever-green, 
Cambricanz or Welſn Golden! 
: Rod, 
Rugoſe, or wrinkled leaved, 
- Odorous, or ſweet ſcented, 
"White flowered. Solidago. 
Saldanella alpina, or Alpine Soldanel. 
Sopbora. 
Foxstail-like Oriental Sophora, 
Tinctorine Yellow Sophora; white 


l flowered. : 
Spigelia marliandica, or Maryland 
Worm Seed. 


Spirzea (Spiræa) or Meadow Sweet. 
W regina prati) Queen of 
the Meadow, or Meadow 
Sweet; double white flow- 


ered. 
Voariegated brand. \ 
(Fi lipendula wulgaris) Commnn 
4 Drop-wort or Filipendula; 
Double white flowered, 

Trifoliate or three- leaved Drop- 
wort; great flowered, 
| (Aruncus barbs” capras) or Goat 5— 

' | ! beard Spirza, 

Lohated leaved purple, 

Palmated leaved. | 
Stachys, or Baſe Horehqund, 
Paluſtrous, or Marſh; _— 

— leaved, 

Cretan hairy, ftalked,. 
German woolly. ſtalked. 
Statice. Thrift, or Sea Pink, 

\( Armeria) or common graſſy- 
7 leaved red Thrift. 

White flowered, . 8 - 

Broad leaved. 

(Limonium mar itimmm) or Sea Las | 

vender,. 

Leſs Sca Lavender, 
Leatt Sea Lavender, 


5 Specious: 


. 


* 


a 


7 


5 


* 


: Bs: —— and Biennial 1 Plants. * 3, 593 


| Solids "ORE plantain-leaved 
Sen Lavender, 


Tartatian diſtant-flowered Sea La- 


vender. 
Stipe, or Feather Graſs, | 
Pon ated common Feather Grafs, 
woolly awned, 
Ruſh-leaved Stipa, naked awned, 
Severtia perennis, or Perennial Marth 
entian. ' 
23 or Comfrey, | 
inal, or com. purple flowered, 
Teva oat Comfrey. 


Taberneemontana AmPenia ( Amſunia $ 


or Alternate ee Ta- 
bernæmontana. 


7. anacetum,, Tanſey, _ 
Vulgare, or Common Tanſey, 


leaves I 
Plane-leaved, 
Curled leaved, 
Striped leaved, 
L Balſamita) Garden Coftus, or 
Coſt-mary; leaves ovate. . 
Telephinm Imperati,” or True Orpine 


of Imperati; leaves oblong 


. _ ovate alternate. 
Teucrium, Germander, 


(Chamadrys,' major repens } or - 


Common greater creeping 
Germander, 


Lucid or ſhining ieaved upright, 
- (Scordonia ) Wild or Wood Sage; 
heart leaved ſawed, 


Canada fix verticil leaved, 1 


Hucanian long purple ſpiked, 
* an unequally ſawed leaved; 
ikes terminal, 
4 * or or Water German- 
. 
Mountain lavender-leaved, 
Multiflorous, or Many - flowered 


Pyrenean wedge - forms round 
Thaliftrum, Meadow Rue — Fea- 


,.._ . thered Columbine, 
Alpine fingle-ſpiked, Meadow Rue, 


3 or Oolumbine- 
+ ,;leaved... Thalirum, called 


*  Feathered Columbine, 
Tuberous-rooted Thalictrum, 


Cornuti's Canada Feathered Co- | 


| lumbine,: 


| Fp or yellow hovered 6: pa- 


nicles multiple erect, 


Specious great yellow flower, 


| Narrow Iinear- leaved, 


Foet d, or flinking ; ſtem panic». 


F 1 thread - form, branchy, 
Minus, or Leaſt Meadow Rue; 
leaves ſix-parted, 
Siberian rue- leaved purple, 

- Purpleiſh-flalked Canadian, 
Racemoſe - ſpiked. 


 Thapfia villſa, or Villoſe Yellow 
Thapſia, or Deadly Carrot. 8 


Wen Thyme, 
ulgaris, or Common Thyme, 


| Broader leaved, 
Narrow kaved, - 
Striped leaved. 
( Serpyllum. vulgare) Common wild 
or mother of Thyme, 
Major mother of e 


Minor creeping, 5 


Narrow leaved hairy | 
Silver tri 
Lemon T — 
82 or greater - 13 
Portugal Thyme, | 
Giriter headed, 
»Leſſer headed, 


 Villous . Thyme, 


dhe, linear leaved. 


( 

e Thymes, though ranged 
here, ſhould, as underſhrub- 
by plants, afſemble more pro- 


perly in the Tree and Shrub 


diviſion. 


Tiarella. cordifolia, - or Heart-leaved 


American Saniele. 


Tormenttlla, or Tormentil, ' 
Erect- ſtalked Tormentil ; leaves 


ſeſſile 


Reptant, or Creeping-ſtalked ; T 


lcaves petioled. 


Tracbelium cœrultum, or ee. 


Wort. 


Tradeſcunti virginica, or Virginia 
Spider-wort; erect, ſmooth, © 


with blue flowers congeſted, 
Common deep blue, 
Light blue, | 
= White flowered, 3 
Red, ; 
Purple. 


:Z 
T 


1 * 


i Tragopogony 


| ( Maſftichina ) or ' Maſtick Thyme, 


7 8 


Triestalii europa, or 


- 


Tragopogins or Goat's Beard, , 
Pratenfean, or Meadow yellow 
- *  -Goat's Beard, 
Dalechamp's Spanith * Goat's 

Beard, 


 Porrifoli in, or leek-leaved Goats 


Beard, commoely called Sal- 
this 


fafy, eatable \ rooted, 
| Kitchen Garden Plants. 
Trichomanes tunbrivienſe, or Tun- 

bridge Maid en Mair. 


European 
Chiek- weed winter green. 


\ Trifslrm, or Trefoil, 


* 


Alpine, naked flowerſtalked, * 
Alpeftrine ſub-globular, ſpiked. 
Cane). or baſtard purple Lu- 


raffte. or. Strawberry Tre- 


Zhen M or r Meadow, common 
- — Trefoil, or red Dutch 


[yrs or 
: foil, i } 
Darlc ſpotted creeping Trefoll, 


Procumbent, or trailing perennial 8 


Hop Trefoil, yellow ſtowered, 
Filiform, or Thread- like, leaſt 
annual Hop Trefoil. 
Jrillium ercum, or erect Virginia 
Paris, or herb True love. 


falſe Ipecacuana. 
Trolliuyeuroperns, or Eurbpean Globe 


- Ranunculus,. Locker Go - 


lans, or Lucken Gowan. 
Turritis, Tower Muſtard, 
Smooth ſtem leaved Torr: tis, 


. Hairy Tower Mnſtard. 
- age, or Colt's Foot. 
« (Far 


rfara vulgare) or common 
Colt's Foot, 


15 Alpine, orbicular leaved, 
White flowered. | 
_ (Petaſites major) greater | Butter 


ur 
' Hybridine, or Mongrel Butter 
Bur, or long ſpiked Tings. 
Utrica, or Nettle, 


* or Snowy Chinefe Net- Perbena, or Vervain, 


— —U—ü— ——— ec 
* 


creeping, pattern, Tre- * 
te Duteh Clover 5 


iatum, or perfollated 
broad leaved Trioſteum, or 


| Additional General Catalogue of. 
f Cannabineous, or Hh Siberian 


3 Nettle, 
Canada, — ſpiked, 
, PNluliferous, or Pill bearing. 


| Uwvalari ride 


Amplexieaul leaved, white Bo- 
hemian Uvalaria, leaves em- 
bracing the ſtem, | 
Perfoliated Virginia Uvalaria, 
leaves perforated by the ſtem, 
Seſſile leaved Canadian. 
Valantia Cruciata . (Craciata), or 
Droſs-Wort. 
Valeriana, Valerian, 
Red garden Valerian, 
White ſlowered, 
, Officinal, or common wild 
-Dioieous⸗ or two houſe Valerian, 
male and female flowers, on 
two ſeperate plants. 
yy or Alſatian German Va- 
rian, | 
Tre; tetous, or three ſtem leaved 
-” os alerian, as 
Mountain, fimple talked, 8 
Pyrenean Valertan. 
(ocuſta elitoria), Kitchen Va | 
lerian, Corn Sallad, or 
Lamb's Lettuce. 
Ves arrum, white Hellebore. 

- (Peratrum nibum) white rooted ve- 
ratrum, or common, white 
Hellebore. 

(Peratrum nigrum) black, red flow- 

ered white Hellebore, 
Yellow ſingle ſtalked Veratrum, 
Gigantic broad leaved yellow Ve- 
X ratrum. 8 
Varbaſcum, or Mullein, 
- (Fhapſus) great Mullein, or High- | 
Taper, 
Pktornis.1 Uke; or large yellow 
| flowered Alpine Mullein. 
(Lychnitis), or "Camyion, white 


: 


Mullein 
Black, or ſage leaved yellow * | 
ple Mulltein. 
( Blatteria aach yellow Blatteria, 
White Blatterla, | 
Purple Blatteria, oy” 
Myconian Bear's ear 885 


ae, or halbert leaved, 5 


2 —— 


e 93 * 
- 
* & 7 
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Perennial and Biennial Plants: 


F | tufted Vetchy ß 
| Officinal multifid leaved, ** Hedge round leaved Vetch, 


Feronica, or Speedwell, —  .  Narbene ſeven folioled puiple, 
Officinal, or common trailing, Cultivated. Vetch, or Tare, the ſti- 
Creepidg long ſmooth leaved, pula marked, 
Virginian, four and fived leaved, White Tare, ©. | 
; © white ſpiked, | Black, round ſeeded. - 
: Bluſh colonred, * 1 Vinca, Periwinkle. See the Ever - - 
Incanine, or hoary, a £5 green Tree and Shrub cob 
4 Maritime, upright, blue, three lection. FIC : 
p llleaved, N _ Viola, or Violet, 
Bluſh coloured, flowered, Odorous, or ſweet March Violet 
F White flowered, © _ - (ſemleſs,) 
| Hybridine, or mule Veronica, or Common blue, Ki 
Welch Specdwell, White Rowered, 
Long leaved, Red flowered, ; 


Spiked, fingle Gale, 


Variegated flowered, 
Auſtrian, linear jagged. leaved, 


Palmated, or handed, five-lobe& © 7 


* blue, | leaved (ftemleſs, ) £5 
i Acinos leaved, upright, blue, - Pedated ſeven-parted leaved ( ſtom 
Maryland, diffuſe} ſtalked. leſs | 7 FEE 
8 e ſpurious German- Mirabilous, or marvelous floweredd 
a der Major, or long lateral Violet, flowers affixed to the 
5 ſpiked Speedwell.,. nde of the ſtalk, petalleſs, _ 
iberian tall ſeven-folioled, blue, Marſh, kidney round leaved Violet, 
> Aphyllous, or leafleſs, ſtalked, + {ſemleſs), 5 
; ©purious, tall three leaved. Biflarqus or two-flowered Violet, 
. (Beccabunga), or Brooklime, not Canada ereck ſtalked Violet, 
5 75 manga : Mountain upright purple Violet, 
lum leaved  Speedwell, or Yellow Violet, | 
F, * Betony, Fairy ſtalkleſs Violet, (ſtemleſs) 
. Multiſtd Hungarian, Duder ſhrubby Viel et. 
Quadrated Falkland's Iſland Uniflorous, or one flowered, 
4 8 l. ._ _ © Grandiflorous yellow Violet. 
Vicia, Vetch, or Tare, Zygophyllum Fabago, ( Fabags or 2 
/ * or Wood Vetch, white ot Caper, ſtem herbaceous, 
owered, | eaves inverſe, egged oval, 
a (Cracca), or imbticated flowered flelby... = 
This additional general catalogue of perennial and bien- 
| nial fibrons and fleſhy-rooted herbaceous plants, the former 
ite (perennials) are moſtly of ſeveral years duration by the 
roots; the biennials are only two year plants, raiſed from ſeed 
ure one year, flower the next, and then moſtly either wholly 
1, periſh, top and root, or, if they ſurvive, generally aſſume a 


dwindling growth; and all of which, in both tribes, may 
be employed occaſionally in full collection in any extenſive 
gardens, or in ſmaller ſelect collections of principal ſorts, 
th as ornamental flowering plants, and for variety, as 
proper furniture for the borders, beds, and other com- 


« 4 part- 
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5 er a of the flower garden and pleaſure e ; may 
be planted in the ſpring or autumn, and will all continue 
in the perennials, many years, and flower annually in 

their reipective ſeaſons. I ps 14 Ys | 


2 . | ENS 
They may be propagated in the perennials, moſtly by 
parting. the roots, ſlips, off-ſets, ſuckers, &c. in the 
ipring, beginning of ſummer and in autumn. Some may 
alſo be raited from layers and pipings, ſuch as carnations 
and pinks; [See the method for each, as directed in the 
works of the ſeveral months of the year ;] and the bi- 
ennials, or two-year plants, are raiſed, the principal 
ſupply always from. ſeed annually, as they either moltly 
8 die, or ſeldom flower well after the ſecond year. . 


Many of the perennials may likewiſe'be raiſed from 
ſieed ſowed in the ſpring, and will all flower the year fol- 
lowing.— See the works of the Kalendar. N 

But as the above additional arrangements compriſe peren- 
nials and biennials, the former are conſiderably the moſt nu- 
merous, being ſuch as are of many years continuance in the 

root, propagate by off-ſets, ſlips, &c. and the biennials, as 
the name implies, are principally two years plants, produced 
and propagated chiefly by ſced, riſing the firſt year with a 
tuft of leaves; andthe fecond ſend up flower ſtalks, pro- 
ducing flowers and ſeed, then either wholly decay, or if 
any continue another year, they commonly affect but a 
; infirm growth, and rarely flower in equal perfection 
as the firſt year; though ſome forts afford means of re- 
newal by bottom young plants in off-ſets, ſlips and cut- 
tings of the tops, alſo by layers and pipings thereof; 
thereby, although the parent plant decays the ſecond year, 
is ſpecies is perpetuated ; particularly to continue any cu- 
rious double flowered kinds in their double ſtate; as double 
Rockets, by root off-ſets, and cuttings of the young flower — 
ſtalks; Double Wall Flowers by cuttings or ſlips of the 
'. Tſmall/top ſhoots; and Double Sweet Williams by layers 
and pipings; but as the ſingle kinds of theſe, and all the. 
other ſorts of biennials, rife abundantly from ſeed on rear, 
and flower the next, and from ſeed alſo ſometimes double N 
flowers are obtained; and as the greater part either wholly _ 
die, as before ſuggeſted, or become dwindling after they have 
once dovered'act furniſhed ſeed for . of 
— E „ — 4 KORS eir 
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Cd Belts, 8 1 Dark purple flowered, 


Q * 19 » 


* 


Perecgiih and Bienndat plants. 2 


As ſpecies, ſome ſhould be ſowed every year in the i 


to raiſe a ſucceſſional ſupply of new plants: : The biennials 


ch e of the following : 


\ * 


Blue flowered, 3 Dark red, N 
White, fe. TR OR White, "22:2 1 2 
Pol oof; FRE, Starry purple flowered, | 
Pyramidal.. : f Starry White, 6 $52.0 
Carnation. All the varieties, fome- - Jagged leaved ſtarry. 
what biennial-perennsal, fee Stock Till tor 
Carnation in the general * Brompton, | v 
| - rangement, e ; 
Clory, Purple topp d. - + Twickenham, 
Zen 21442 . Srvcet William, | 
Colutea, Atheopian. 5 „ 
French Honeyſuckle, * wo Scarlet, | 
Red, : | Purple, * 
White. % 4 $2.4 LP k Red, white bordered, | 
Globe Thiſtle. 7 Party- coloured, 
Hollybocks. Somewhat biennial- Variegated, 1 
perennial; all the varieties; ;  Paintet Lady... os ' 
always by ſeed, Double ef each, ; 
Lunaria, Moon-wort, or x Honeſty, Mule or Mongrel Sweet VI. 
Malloro, (Tree). _ ._ © -liamy. or Mule Pine 
Poppy, Yellow Horned, de. - Tree Mallew (Lavatera arberea). 
nim Glaucium). Tree Premreſe, .. 
Ricket, Dames violet. Feb | Common upright ou yl, 
Single White,, Small flowered,” 
Double White, all Fler, ESTA 
Double purple, JEST He Yellow ker 782 
Single purple Blvody, a nn 
Roſe Campion, ' | White, 
TEES” 1 N Double of ech. See ee 
White. po Oba, 


ral arrangemeut. 
Scabius, Double. | 


- 


- Theſe are the. principal bicanials galt as Howering 


| plants, a ſupply of which ſhould always be raiſed from 


led ſowed annually in the ſpring, in any bed or border 
of lightiſh earth, either an drills or Sek Wk and raked 
in regularly; & the young plants, when two or three inches 
growth, pricked out in ſummer; and in autumn or ſpring 
following tranſplanted Ry into the un e ec. Ve 
they are to 8 0 | | 

Likewiſe 1 bier of the double flower kinds ; : the 
more curious ſorts ſhould be perpetuated in their double 
late where practicable; ſuch as Double Blood) Wall 


% 


8 . 0 3 — 
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Flowers by flips of the young ſhoot, Double Sweet Wil. 


liams, Carnations, &c. by layers, and Double Rockets by 
occaſional bottom off. ſets, cuttings of young flower ſtalks, 


as before intimated, and as directed for each ſort in the 
work of the Kalendar in April, May, June, &c. 


_ GENERAL OBSERVATIONS of the foregoing Ar- 


rangements of PERENN1ALS and BIENNIALS. 


#*% 


THE, foregoing arrangements, conſiſting of perennials 


and biennials of the fibrous and fleſhy-footed tribes, the 
perennials conſiderably the maſt-abundant, fifty to one, or 


more, furniſh together numerous ornamental flowering 
plants, and for variety to adorn and diverſify the flower- 
garden and pleaſure-ground in aſſemblage together, or in 


any choſen collection, more or leſs, in proportion to the 
extent of the premiſes, or as may be required; are all of 
x Res ground in beds, 


hardy growth, to cultivate in 
borders, clunips, and other pleaſurable compartments, pots, 


&c. and being various in their different growths, ſhapes, 


ſizes, foliage, and: flowers, modes of \infloreſcence, and 


time and duration of flowering ; they, afford a moſt enter- 


taining diverſity for ſeveral months of the year, in ſpring, 


_ ſummer, and autumn; ſome begin flowering ſo early as 
January and February, as the Chriſtmas Roſe, Winter Aco- 
nite, Anemones, Hepaticas, Cyclamens, Primroſes, &c. 

theſe ſucceeded more abundantly by many others, accord- 


ng as the ſpring and ſummer advances, and fo till the latter 
en 


of autumn, even till November or December, in ſome 
late ſorts, as Star-worts, Sun- flowers, -Golden-rods, Helle- 
bore, autumnal and winter Cyclamens, and ſeveral other 


In dimenſions of growth they are . various in 
the different: genera, ſpecits, and varieties; 

only two, three, or but a. few inches high, as winter aco- 
nite, daily, primroſe, &c. others double or treble that 


height, up to fix or eight feet, as in the Herula, or fennel 
iant, and many others; ſo that in planting, they ſhould 

be diſpoſed accordingly, the loweſt in front, the others in 
a regular gradation to che talleſt behind. 


4 
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All er ; moſt of the ſorts may be procured at the public 


-nurſery-gardens, in plants, roots, ſeeds, &c. in larger or 


ſmaller collections, as may be required. . 3 * 
They may be removed and planted in the C prin months, 3 
and will all flower the ſame year in their proper ſeaſon ; or 
may alſo be tranſplanted ſucceſsfully in autumn, in Odo- 
ber and November, to flower the year after. 


A 
- _ . * 


Or when deſigned to 2 and raiſe theſe 22 
it is effected by ſeveral different ways, many forts by ſeed 
ſowed in the ſpring to flower the year after, and in nume - 
rous ſorts, when once thus raiſed, propagate abundantly. bx 
root off-ſets, ſuckers, parting roots, &c. eſpecially oF 
the perennial tribe ; but the biennials are raiſed only prin- 
cipally by ſeed ſowed every year, as they rarely encreaſe 
freely by the root; ſo ſeldom -furvive the ſecond winter to 
flower in perfection, unleſs any are renewed by cuttings of 
top-ſhoots, young. 83 or caſual root off-ſets, 
layers, M ĩ 2 | 5 e FEbiT" 


7 = 


But in the perennials, as they continde many years by 


the root, moſt ſorts propagate abundantly thereby, and 


ſome by tops, but more plentifully by root off-ſets, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring or autumn; others by bottom 
ſuckers and {lips of, and parting the roots, off-ſet heads, 
cuttings, and flips of top ſhoots, cuttings of young flower 
talks, layers and pipings of young ſhoots, &c. all as ex- 


plained under their proper heads in the work of the flower 


garden in the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn months, 

In raiſing the perennials, thoſe from ſeed and cuttings, 
and {11ps,of the tops, or layers and pipings, do not flower; 
until the year after; but ſtrong- rooted off-ſets or ſlips, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring, will often flower the ſame, 
year, 4 | | ' N 


Da, 7 


1 


Obſerve, all double flowered plants muſt be continued 
principally by encreaſing them either by root off: ſets, or 
lips, cuttings, &c. as above, and ſome, as double carna- 
tions, dopþle pinks, mule and double ſweet Williams, by 
layers, pipings, &c. which ſeveral methods of -propagating 


double flowered plants is moſt neceſſary, both becauſe ſome ' | 


double flowers never furniſh any ſeed, and in thoſe * do 
. 1 there 


* 


— 
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the ſam? again from ſowing. . _ . 


4 
- 


3 ſame ſhould alſo be obſerved of any. other curious 
varieties, as in ſtriped- leaved and yariegated kinds, and of 
* Other peculiar ſingularities. ö 


X . 


ſpring for flowering the year follow ing; eſpecially as When 
/ tha have then flowered and furniſhed ſeed, they moſtly die 


ſoon after; ſuch as Canterbury bells purple ſcabius, ho- 


neſty, &c. ſeldom furniſh any other means of propagation. 

Though ſome few bienmals likewiſe propagate ſparingly 
by bottom off-ſets, and ſome by cuitings»of - lower-{talks, 
ſuch as double rockets, or the flower- ſtalks cut down early 


19 
1 


8 
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| FOAMS To ine ee 
In raiſing perennials and - biennial plants from ſeed, it 
ſhould generally be ſowed in March, April, or beginning 
of May, in beds or borders of common earth, common! 
broad caſt and raked in, or ſome occaſionally in drills; 
and when the plants are come up two or three inches high, 
N thin them, and prick them into nurſery beds in- rows, fix 
inches diſtance; give water at planting, and qccaſionally 
= till they have taken root, and in which beds they are to 
S grow to obtain ſtrength till next October, November, or 
13 we following, then trenſplanted. with balls of earth to 
0 their roots into the borders, &c. where they are finally to 
remain for flowering. | bo | 


j 


kinds, having long naked woody roots, it is -eligible 
to plant them moſtly while young into the places where 

they are to remain, as they will not ſucceed well when 

tranſplanted of a larger growth. #2 | 


. 2 1 o 1 
* f 


there is no certainty, of obtaining an encreaſe of doubles: 
Baut the biennial tribe, for the general large ſupplies, 


muſt always be continued by ſeed ſowed annually in the 


; Ls ſummer encourages ſuch kinds ſometimes to afford off-ſets 


8 Obſerve particularly in the ſtock gilliflower, and ſuch like | 


Was 
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c HGA PHS £7 FE NY Top 
N | (Omitted: in all the former Editions.) MEE 
ly | N. 2 hath 
Being the tendereſt exotics from the hot regions of South 
America, Aſia, and Africa, &c. requiring in this coun- 
try continual ſhelter, and artificial heat, under glaſs de- 
partments of hot-houſes and Roves, furniſhed internally 
with fire or bark-b:d heat, or of both occakonally in 
winter, generally having an internal tanner's bark hot- 
bed, made in a deep pit, continuing a conſtant» heat all 
the year, and aſſiſted by that of fire in Winter and Spring, 
from October to May, to ſupport à regular degree of 
internal heat at all ſeaſons, equal to that of the hot 
countries, of which the plants are natives, and-whence 
they were originally obtained, See ob/erwatians on the 
general culture at the end. Ger | 


Re | 


tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, 
bulbous, and tuberous-rooted kinds; as alſo of ſuccu-. 
culent plants, or ſuch as have fleſhy: ſtalks, branches and 
leaves, replete with humidity, and moſt of many years, 
duration, from two or three inches to many feet growth, 
in the different ſpecies, &c. and which collection of dif- 
terent hot-houſe 7 are retained. e for va- 
riety, curioſity 'and obſervation, many of which. are moſt 
curious and ſingular, and many produce beautiful orna- 
mental flowers; but the pines in particular are the prin- 


This collection of exotics conſiſt both of the tree and mrubby 


cipal or only ſorts cultivated, as economical plants, for 


| their production of that admired fruit the pine apple. 
108» ” We e 
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In the following arrange ment the ſpecies are methodically 
diſpoſed under their reſpective genera, or families, which 
are diſtinguiſhed by their general botanic, and Engliſn 
names, and with the moſt proper names of every dif. 


ferent ſpecies, of which 


diſtinction, in the following order: 
: | 


ABRUS, wild Liquorice, | 
Precatory Jamaica wild Liquorice. 


Actras, Sapota, or Mammee Tree. 


many form. a ſhort ſpecific 


- 


Aletris, or hyacinth fowered Aloe, 
 (Hyacinthoices) or hyacinth flower. 
ed ſtalkleſs Aletris, | 


> (Sapota,) American Sapota, or . Ceylon variegated Aletris, 


Mammee Tree, 
Mammoſe great fruited Mammee, 
or American Marmalade, 

Act yrantbes (Achyranthes), | 
Rough ſpked Achyranthes of 
Ceylon, 
Rough ſpiked Sicitian,, ,_ 
_ * Lappacecus, or burry fruitod, 
Echinated Acbyranthes, | 
Adanſonia, Æthiopian, Sourgourd, 
(Fabelab] or Ethiopian Sour- 
gourd of Senegal, 


. Digitated, or finger leaved Adanſo- 7 


Dia. 


Eſclynomene, or baſtard ſenſitive 


3 
- Great flowered Indian, | 
(Ceſban) or Egyptian AEſchyno- 
mene, 
Vacillant Æſchynomene, or Chi- 
ngnneſe moving plant, 
Adenant᷑ bera pavonira, peacock Ade- 
nanthera, or baſtard flower 


fence. --- | 
Adianthum, Maiden Hair. 


( Capillus venerit] or true Maiden | 


Ar. 4 
Agave, | great American Aloe, 
Viviparous, or childing Agave, 
producing young plants from 
___ - the flowers. 
Fœtid, or ſtinking, intire leaved 
Agave. | 8 11 


© 
{Karatia\, or 
Agave, 


5 


Vera-crucian, broad leaved, 
Albuca, or baſtard ſtar of Be 
Major, cr greater, 
Minor, or leſs, 
Channelled ſtalked 


a, 


Dewny. 
4 


%. 


thlehem, 


Guinea Aletris, green and black 
variegated, roots jointed, 
Cape, waved leaved, ſtalkleſs, 
_ Fragrant elegant flowered, ſtalky 
Aletris. | | 
Ake, African Aloe, 
Perforated ſword leaved ſhrubby 
Aloe, many varieties, viz. . 


( (Alee K or broad leaved thorny 


— 


; * 
Slaucous thorny-backed Aloe, 
! Ghaucous, ſhort leaved, EA 
Spotted, thorny leaved, 
Small ſpotted, thorny, - 
Greater ſpotted, thorny, . 
Perfoliated ſmooth glaucous Aloe, 
Mitre-ſhaped broad leaved thorny 
Aloe, | | | 
Succotrine, or narrow leaved 
thorny Aloe, * 
Broad ſpotted leaved, called ſoa 
( Alce bumilit), humble Alce, 
( Aloe wera), true ,or common 
Aloe, with ſheathing plane, 
ſpotted leaves, thorns crouded, 
iſcous triarigular Aloe, | 
Variegated upright triangular, or 
partridge - breaſt Aloe, 
Broad leaved, 
- Narrow leaved, 
Spiral pentangular Aloe, 
Diſtichous, or two ranked tongue 


Na N 
Spotted tongue leaved. ſoap Aloe, 
Keel ſhaped tongue Aloe, 
Plaited, or fan tongue Aloe, 
ſhrubby ſtalked, 
Warted carinated tongue Aloe, 
Retuſe-Jeaved, or cuſhion Aloe, 
- 8 Dwarf 


- 


* wel + i. 
2x” act 22> 


Hot. en 


dyn pearl Aloe, 3) 
( ia Ale of pearl bearing 
dwarf Aloe, A vii 
Minor peach. LA) 

8 * Aloe. 
hag or cob-web dw on 
Aloe, 1288 
Ae {Alkremler a): 
Pelegrine wpright A tremeria of 
Peru, purple ſpotted. 


e 


(Ligea)s or aſcending. Aftremeria ' 


ſtriped, 
Moto (ths If 


1 


of Lima, pu 
Aniarylliss, Lyly- D 


Formoſiſſimine, or moſt 3 
Amaryllis of the jiſland 
n called Jagobtea 
ily (fingularly deautiful), 
(Belladonna) or Bellagonna Lily, 
Reginæan, o Queen Belladonna 
Atharyllis, or: Mexican Lily, 


/ Lily, 15 


Long leaved African © SRO RR 
Oriental long lzaved dato, or 
Brunſwegia, ; 
Cape remote flowered, 4 
Ciliated Æthiopian, 
+ Guttated, or ſpotted, 
Vittated. or vibbon flowered, 
Undulated curied purple, - 
Ceylon Snowy AmaryUiag:: the 
peta s with a aa. 
Amomym, or Ginger. ; 
(Zingiber) or common.true Ginger. 
(Zerumbet) or wild Ginger. 
Anacardium occidental, or wa, 
American Anacardium, 3 
Annona, or guſtard apple, 
Murexed wited, -, 
"Squamous he 
Netted, fruited, 
Aſiatic Annona. 
Amyris buſſamiſeras at ner. 
; ing ſweet Amyris. 
2 or Æthiopian corn flag, 
—_— or ere An- 
za, 
(Moran, Hare bell] reddifirMe- = 
„ rianeq- or funnel : flowered. 
- Antholyza, 
'  {Meritmella):or little 8 
Achiopian ſcatlet Gladiolus, 
{ Cunoma) or W on en At 
;" Woly26s,. 165 


of Ni 


OH 
&A \ 
” * 


— . 
168 * 
Wee! 
3 4 


8 
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_ Sarniaty Arup or Guergſey | 


98347! 


| Spe n' 


Marr yeilowr-Adtho- 


ern 


-Þ cad 


Fruteſcent c 9 
Nexted lea ved e, 4 
Arctepu: echinatus, echinated prickly 
Arctopus. FA Av! BY 23\ 
| Ars biſaineſa,2-@ bo fined 
» Arduina, Miro! 
ochia, or bireh-wotty. 
ndian birth- wort 
Arum, Wake Robind 2 


eng or — 


Arum, Pi. tt 
((Arum) ſeguinzm, or dumb cane, 
or canna leaved _ | 
— ame, > oc, 
Peregrine heart - obtuſe — 
Aurited, or cared :Jeaved;. . 
Divaricateds, {heart-halbert Noe 9 


culent American Arun, or 
Brazilian cabbage, | 
PiRated, or inted 8 Wh 
ka 2 2 or Indian 
oWw-wort,. 
Curaſſoan — flawered, - 
Gigantic Aſclepias, or Auricula 
After Je K or ſhrubby After "my 
Bani rifolia, or — 7 leaved 
PE Tas if peu 
(Pha or four-lpined Bates, 
— leaved oppoſite ſpĩned. 
lla, or Malobes, Mi 1 
Red Bafella, 15 
- White Baſzlla. 
irn Mountain 
Acuminated leaved, 
Ungulated parallel lobed leave, 
| Diyaricated lobed . " 
be = dis, oc di eared- 
onia 0 or ue. 
wr Beals . 


2 
Tz. 
: 


\ 


> 7. 


4 


V5 


Roſy flowered .orbicular leaveds 
trumpet; flower, 
eee or digitated — -: 
nate leaved Bigninia, or 
e. W 


* 


& 
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Standing or — firm ſtemm'd 


Late Olive- coloured Pine, 
Shining ſmooth-leaved, 
Silver Ariped leaved, 
Gold ſtriped leaved, 
(Pingu in) or Jamaica Wild Pine, 
Tater) or ſtalkleſs American 
OI. Wild Pine. p 
Bora us belli er, an bearing +36 
. e Palm. 
Brunia, Ethiopian Tamariſk, 
Lan ated or woolly, een, 
- Cib ated nene . 
Moſſy Brunia. 

Brunsf:i/ia americana, or Ainedican 
' white flowering Brunsfelfia. 
Buchnera ætbiepica, Æthiopian tri- 

dente leaved Buchnera. 
addleja globeſa, Globular Buddlc)a. 
oreign Colt's-foot, - 
Papillary ſtalked, or truncated pe- 
tioled Cacslia, 
{ Anteuphorbiun) ſpurge bane, or 
Trubb;, Jen leaved cacalla, 


- Syitemaric Catalogue of 
Indian doubly pinnated leaved, © 


(Ficoides) or Ficoides-likez _ 


preſſed leaved, | Y — 


Tru Nower, * Atriplex leaved, 
Peruvian decompound leaved. (Kleinia) C und gend Ca- 
Bixa Orellang (Orellana) or — calia, called Cabbagę- tree i in 
* can ſcarlet-bearing Ornatto. America. 
Pann fruiteſcens, or ſhrubby oak - Cactus, Melon Thiſtle, alſo Torch 
| leaved rainy or Tree Ce- Thi 2g a6 —_— and 
landine. Indian Fig, NV 
Boer haavia ſcunden, or e Climbing. 0 Melon 22 * 
P's Boerhaavia. | (Mcb-cathu) or Creater Four- 
Bombax, or Silk-cotton Tree, v. teen Angled Melon Thiſtle, 
Weiba) or quinate-leaved Silk Mammillary rubercled * Me- 
Cotton Tree, | lon Thiſtle, 
 Rentandriovs flowtred, fingered- (Torch Thiftles.)) 
- -leaved, . WR ona >, or * "Io angled 
(Re 2 or Cottony Torch Thistle, 
+ "Bombax.” Quadrangled Torch Thiſtle, 
Bontia daphnoides, or or Daphoe-like - Hexangular Torch Thiftle, 
Barbadoes White Olive. Pentagonal Torch Thiſtle, 
Bromelia Ananas or- Pine Apple, Repand or Serpentined, Octangu- 
Common Pine Apple, 5 torch thiſtle, 
Oblong-round fruited, | | Langjueue or woolly fpined ſub- 
Pyramidal, or -loaf Pine by nine-angled, 
Apple Pan dan ſub- octangular, 
Kia % {Royeni) or Royen's —— 
Queen Pine, gled, 
Golden fruited, © [Creep eping Cereuſſes . = 
Olive fruited, - Flagelliform, or whipthong-ſhape 
Brown fruited, or cammon Creeping Cereus, 
Black Antigua Pine, | Grandiflorous, orgreat night-flow- 
Montſerrat Pine, ering Creeping Cereus, 
White fleſhed-Pine, ©, Triangular Creezing Cereus, 


(Opantia, or Indian Figs) 


| (Opuntia) Common Opantia, or 


Indian Fig, 
(Tres Indieus) or Common Ame- 
._ ricats Indian Fig, 
Moniliform, or Neckidos- ſhape 
India Fig, 
(Tuna) or Aw. pined-Indian Ks, 
Cochineal-beariag Opuntia, 


_ Curaſſoan Ventricoſe 7 44 iſ or 


Pin Pillon, 


(Pbbyllanthut americana) Auherſetn | 


Phyllanthus, or ſword hart- 
tongue leavec Opuntia 


Genie acvleata) Prickly Peric 


kia, or famenzenn Gooſe- 


erde Lei may Opuritia, 


_ Moſt oY cluftered | ſpine, 
(Sappan) or Sappan Wood, 


Veficariou 


"*?eficarious or laddeted. 


Try Jabenica, Japaneſe Ever- 


green ſcaclet KRoſe, or 
Tfbakki ;leaves broad, flow- 
Tear, 
Single flowered, . * 
Double flowered. 
Cam Indian Shot, or Gopges 
. -rous, n 
Indian broad leave, | NES 
Iadian ſtriped-leaved, 
Indian yellow, | 
Narrow-leuved, 
Glautous-leaved, 4m; 
Canella cinnamomea, or F lanai 


Canell As. 


1 


5 N 3 
Aboreſtent. 25 
Capficuts N or ae Ber- 


berry Capſicum. 


| Carica, or Papaw; 


0 pes or, Indian Papaw, me- 


gag kruited, leaves ſinu- 


(agel ot rar babes les 
: intire. 
G Men, 'or 8 5 Date- 
ee N 
„ Wild Senne, 
al kme dr purging Caſſia © 


tia, 
Biflorcus, 0 or Fee | 
rev or privet-leaved, . 
Bicapſular, or two . 
Tenui-podded, * 
Plane-podded, OTE” 
Mimoſa-likr of Ceylon, 


Cafſhiha filiformis, or Thread form 
Ca 


A. 


Cateſbœa ſpineſa, Thorny Catelbea, 


or ——_ — 2 4 5 
Caſſuarina equeſi c ia, or Winter 
_ - © Hhorfe- 55 aved TinjanPine. 


Cedrela odorata,, Odoròus Barbadoes 
5 Cedar. | 
Corbera, ; | | 
(Manghas Lact re) ant Tree 
. ſpear-leaved Cerbera, 
(About? major) or ne leaved 


Cerbera. 


 Coft-1m, Baſtard Jatrias, 


Diurnal, of Day ſmelling, 
See or * 
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Coropigia cantilabrivi, of Chandelier 
Ceropegia. 
ee bumilis, or Dwarf Palm, 
2 r Palmetto, e 
Mild. or pickleſs.. | 
"Chiranid, _ a 8 
Shrubby large red flowered 
Bacciferous or berty - 
ſhrubby, 1 
Lacerated or rent Chironia. 
an (Gold-leaf) or Star 


(Cale) NG Apple or Damos 


Golden We Star Apple, 
Glabrous or ſmooth leaved. 


* Wild Grape, ; 
eart leaved, LPs 


Acid, trifollate oblong leave 
Cinchona officinalis, officinal Pin- 
'chona, or Peruyian | 
Cyatharexyln, or Fidele Wood, 
Cinereous, or white oy” 
Claytonia, "9M 2% 
Virginian linear 1 00 * 


{ Portulacaria ) or Purſlane- leaved 
;  Claytonia. - 


n i VAN - 


ree, 
 Clitoria T. } 
Tents e 


| _ Crs Sea- ſide Grape, 


(Uviſera litorea) or Geape-belring 
Seas ſide Coccolbba, 
n or bluſhing e 


Punta or dotted fulled. \ 
Cocos nuciferd, Nut- bearing Cocos, 
or Cocoa Nut Tree. 


c ene or Arabian Coffee- 


Broad edved, Sond 
Commelina africana, African trailing. 
p Commelina. 


Col Lacryma Jobi, or ob's Tears. 
Wo 22 5, Or Officinal Bal 
ſam of Capevi-tree. 

' Cordia Sebeftena (Sebeftena) or Lig- 


num Aloes 
Cormitia fyramidalit, or Pyramidal 


b tue Cornuti. 


Corypha umbraculifera, or Umbrelife- 


rous Palm. 


cls 


606 Syſtgmatic 
| Coſtus arabicus, or. Arabian Coltus. 
Col leden. or Nravel- Wort, 


: Orbicular leaved, © 
"Hemiſpherical, or Half-globutar * 
_leaved.' 


Creſcentia 1 (Cajete) or Ae 


G or Lily Aſphodel, 
Broad plane leaved, 
Aſiatic carinated leaved.. 
African Sub-lanceolate_ plang- 
ws leaved, | 
American introrſed-flowered, 
Dy Long leaved, - Ss 
Ceylon ſtriped- flowered, 
_  Pendulous Rowered, _ 
Craſſula, Leſſer Orpine, . 
_ Perfolzated connate-leaved, or Ja- 
-_,- cob's Ladder, 
Cultrated, or knifed leaved, 
_ Quadrated, or Whip-cord Craf- 
ſu a, | 8 
Orbicular Craſſula, ; 4 N . 
Pellucid Craffula,  _ | 
Scabrous, or rough- ſal 
Cretalaria (Crotalaria) 

_ Laburnum leaved, _ 

"Chineſe oval-leaved, _ © 
amaica Crotalaria. WY 
en, Tallow-tree,. © a at 

_ Sebeferous, or Tallow.- 1 des 

a Croton, or Chineſe Taltow: © 
tree. 


Ex (eee or feet ſcented Cro- 


, 8  Clabellews, | 
_*-- Yeaved, 
Maple leaved. 
Carcuma, Turmerick, 
Round rooted, 
Long rooted, _ 
 Cycas, Sago Palm. 
Circinaled true 8280 Palm, broad 
leaved, 
Guinea Sago Palm. 


or "acer vie 


, 99 


3 


men; with the limb of the 
Lac Corolla, or flowex-nodding. 
nc, or American 73+" a 
Ha ry American cleft-barked, 
| £15erous, or Cork-barked, _ 
Viminalous, or deu 
climbing. +) 


Cyclamen indicum, or Indian Cycla- * "7 


Catalogue, of 


(Cajan) or American Pigeon Pea ' 
ern or Indian Het er 5 


Cytiſus, 


8 Suben Cytifus. | 


Cynoſdrus indicus, or 
ſorus. 


Indian Cyno- 


* #f ar * 


; 5 J 
Daphne. P32 or Tidjan dene 
Laurel. 
Delima ſarmentoſa, or  Sarment- 
ſhooting Ceylon Delima. 
3 cotiniſalia, Venice 10 umach- 
> leaved Dais, AWE Le by k 
" Dioſeoria, — * 2 
* or cultiva ted Dioſcoria, 
Weſt-India Vam, * 
ab ſtalked, or round- 
- rooted Weſt-India Yam. - 
The large fleſhy roots and bu'bs 
of - thele plants. are uſed as a a2 
. fort of bread in the Weſt 
Indies, and, for which the 
plants are cultivated in great 
|. _, abundance. in that bot coun- 
N ( try. 
_ Dracena, Dragon Tree. 
n or, True Dragon 


| Enbfaliae, or beetle, 
Erect leaved, a 
Ferreaceous or irony Draceng, or 
Chineſe Iron Tree, 
Terminal herbaceous Dracgna, 
Dratentium, or Dragons, 
Spinous Ceylon Dragons; 5, narrow 
lea ved, 
Pertuſed or pierced-leaved Ame- 
'* | rican Dragons, 
| Duranta,, or Caſtorea, 
Plumiers contorted American 
Duranta, 


Elli rect Di : 
"(4 hs Pe W u 


5775 £77 


E * . Wn > * id 
= ' 4 


Ebretia, or Baſtard cee 
' Tinus-leaved Jamaica Ehretia, 
. (Bourreria) or ovate intire-leayed 
Jamaica Ehretia- . 
Ecbiies, or Jamaica Dog's-bane,- 
Sub- erect e Echi- 


vad 


(4X 


Ga 4 ? 


WW 


Ce. 


| Erigercn foetidum, or 


oba, Coral Tree. 


Hot - Houſe Plants. " 
_ -. Umbellate flowering: "climbing 


Echites. | 

us ſerrata, or | ſawed . 

leaved 1 

Elepbantepus, Elephant's Foot, 
obo or rough Elephantopus, 
Hoary Elephantopus. 

or ſtinking lance- 

linear leaved Erigeron. 


4 


(Corallogendron) or Coral Tree. 
Herbaceous. dwarf Coral Tree; 
h long ſcarlet ſpiked, 
Pictated. or painted Coral Thor, 
prickly leav<d. | 
Eugenia. Porame-Roſe, 
Fambos or Weſt India Pomme- 


* 


Malaccan Eaſt Indian Pomme- 

Roſe ; peduncles e 

e lee. GA 
Eupbophia, Spurge, 158 
Antients' triangular ſtalked, 


Canary ſub-quadrangular Spurge, 85 


. Officinal multangular Spurge, 
Continifoliate or Venice-Sumach, 
| leaved,. - 
Neriifoliate or Oleaſder leaved, 
(Tithymaloides padifolia) or Padus- 
leaved Tithymaloide Spurge, 
: (met en or My: yrtle- 
leaved Tith N 2 
Mauritanian 
. Spurge, 
| led . 
Cereus- formed Spurge, 


Heptangonal or Sa ang'ed 
| Spurg 25 - 
(Tins Ny or Indian ſhrubby 
Spurge, 
Viminalous, or Ofier - twigged 
Spurge.. ,c: 


Fagera, Iron Wood Tree, | 


; (Prerota) or emarginated-leaved 
Fagara, 
(T 8 or Prickly folioled, | 
| ( Piperita ) Japan Pepper; or 
notched-folioled Fagara. 
F.rraria undulataz or Undulated 
Cape Starry Iris, 
Ficus, Fig Tree, | | 
Sacred, or poplar leaved Fig, 
Racemoſed or cluſter 9 


60 


— 


Bengal rooting-Ralked, | 
. Dwarf — 
„ leaved, | 
_ _(Syco-mirus) Sycamore Malbertz 
leaved, or Pharaos Fig, 
Indian radicint branched, 
Benjamin Fig. . a 
Fritillaria, ragen e 
(Regian Corona regalis) or Royal 
Crown Fritillarla ; a” crown 
of tufty leaves above the 


flowers, 
Ran | — Crown, mY 
—_ 5 


Double — e my 
Genipa americana, of American — 1 
nipa, or ſanip hae N 
Geſnera Gala.” or hoary lexved 


eras, £5 
Gerizninin; "ng an 
3 or ſorrowful nie he 
flowering, or 
Geranium, nw 
Lobated leave, Narr dc 
Pinnatifid __ POE 
* Shaggy leave. 15 
Prolin 9 by. 
- Pinnated leaved, ral PAP 
Long-leaved. N 6 * 
Som ee, 10. theme 
Aurited or eared leaved, ak 
Cotyledoned or orbitular leaved,, * 
Carnoſe or fleſhy jointed, 
Lancedlate or ſpear leaved, 


Cordifolium or eart-leavedy J 
- Trigonal ſtalked, | 
Reſeum odorctum, or e 
Lavigated or is A 4 
leaved. 
Nota, All the ave Bc 
niums will a ſo ſucceed a- 


Gladi 455 or ſword n 
Spiked flowered, fingte Ng 
Triſtous, or forrowful-lke, ben > 
flowered, 2 
Narrow, lincarledved; dra 
Plicated, or folded ſward leaved, 
Glorioſa ſuperda, or ſuperb 1 
Geſſypirm, or cotton tree, : 
d 4 Arboreus 
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Arboreus, or tree cotton, with a 


ſhrubby. ſtem; leaves pal- 


many ſpiked, l 
Hernandia fonera, ſonorus, or whiſt- 
_ ling Hernandia, called Jack 

in a Box, the wind blowing 

iin the large hollow ſeed cap- 
ful, makes a ſonorous whiſt. 


ling noiſe, 


Grewia orientali is, oriental, or eaſtern Hibiſcus, Syrian Mallow, 


mated, 
Barbadoes ſhrubby cotton, leaves 
thr ce lobed, 
Gompbrena peren nis, or perennial globe 
amaranthus. 
Grewia. i 
8 or lignum vitæ, 
_ Officinal, two-paired-folioled. 
(Sanctum) or holy-wood tree, 
leaves many paired obtuſe, 


African acute folioled, many 

. Paired, or myrtle teaved, . 

Su derandra, den male, or ten 
ſtamened Gordonia, 

' Grarea trichileides, or nenne, 


ava and Ja- 
maica; — moſt large, 


2 ae long 
clue. — Bonduc) ab Nickar 


bondue, ot nickar tree, 
_ CPonducella) or n or 


Scarlet African blood flower, 


Punic or red purple he- 
—.— ſpotted ſtalked, 
Cilinted leaved, purple, | 
Villous blood flower, 
. Carinated, or keeled. leaved. 
Bemctoxy/um Campechianum (Cam- 
n A fuck, 
far um, Frenc ” ucr'e, 
* leaved, | 
- Amentaceous 
Moving plant. 
HeleSHeris, or ſcrew tree, 
er or contorted - fruĩted He- 
lecteris, or common ſcrew 
tree. 
Heliocarpus americana, or 38 
mulberry leaved Heliocarpus 


of vera-cruce, 


05 Helntrepium feravianum, or Peryvian 


bene — or common 


(Malvaviſcus) or viſcous ldi 

8 tree Mallow, 

Poplar leaved Hibiſcus, 

Lime tree leaved, | 
almated ed. 
"Top Finenſis) or Roſe of China, 

Mutable, or changeable roſe of 
China; Flor-berarius, of 
flower of an hour, 


 (dbebmoſebus). muſk flower, or 


-—— muſky-ſeeded Hibiſcus, 


1 or cut, three · parted, 
0 * lea ved Hibiſcus, 
Hippomane, or manchineel tree. 
(Mancinella) or common manch- 
neel tree, ovate leaved, 
Biglandular, oblong leaved. 


. oepitans, crepitant, or crack. 


ng Hura,, or fand-box tree, 
| ſeed capſules, burſting with 
a loud exploſion ; and which, 
| being large, of many 
| ts, are uſed aged 
eſt-Indies, as ſand boxes 
for writing deſks. 

Hymenæa Courbarit (Courbaril bifelia) 
two leaved Courbaril, Locuſt, 
or gum elemi tre. 

Fatropha, French phyſfick-nut 

Multifid, ſmooth leaved 
(Curcas) or heart angular leayed 
| Jatropha, 
Stinging palmated leaved, 
(Manibort) or eſculent palmated 
atropha, called Caſſada, or 
Caſſava; the root being pre. 
pared into bread in the Weſt 
Indies, 
Goflipium leaved Jatropha. 

Iilecebrum lanata, or woo ly leaved 

Jllecebrum. 


' HWicium floridanum, floridan ftarry 
aniſe- ſeed tree. 
Indigofera, Indigo, ä 
TinQorine or dying, erer In- 


Hirſute,, 


gigo, 


L 


Hot Mus Plants. 


 filcfuts, or ſhiggy-podded,*\ 
Scandent, or climbing, TY 
Argenteous, or ſilvery. 


Nie repens, ot creeping Jakes, 


re& Juffieua,, 
Juflicia malabar nut. 
(Ecbolium) or , reflexed flowered 
Juſticia, ' 
Hyſſop leaved Juſticia,.. 
Pictated, or painted Juſti 


corolla. * 
Hera, American, Jaſmine, 
Scarlet flowering, oval leaved, 
White flowering, ov lange 


les 
American three leaved of _ Ja | 
malca. 
Kempferja Galanga . (Galanga) or 


= leaved Galangale. 

Lagerfireemia indica, or Indian La- 
gerſtremia.z leaves er 
alternate. 

Lantana, 3 wburnum, 
Involacrated umbelled, 
(camnara] or. leafleſs umbelled 

Lantana, . 
Acule ated, or prickly Lantana, 
Trifollate, or three leaved, 
Smooth leaved. | 


| Laurus, bay tree. 


(Cinnamonum), Or 7 dee, 
or ceylon bey, 
Fetant, or ſtinking bay, 
(Caſa), or ever lowering 
cinnamon, 
. americana), or pear fruited 
American bay, aled Alli- 
gator pear, 
ineſe Bay, 
Lera. 


Criſpated, or waved jined Rake, 
Equal round ſtalked. 
Lechea major, greater Lechea, 
Linadarum tudbereſum, or "FOO 
- 1. * rooted, purple. Li modorum; 
or American helleborine. 
Lubela ,or cardinal flower, 
Long flowered, 
332 leaved, a 
Letus Facobeus,;or Jacobean black 
Lotus, or birds, foot trefoil. 
Iden coccinea,. or ſcarlet. Chineſe 
- FGCampion, or Lyehois, 


% 


Lr ovate, or "ob leaved 

udwegia. 

Malpigbia, Barbadoes cherry. 5 
Smooth leaved, 4 | 
Gloſly ſhining leaved, 4 
Stinging leaved,. oF 
Punica leaved, 


Verbaſcum leaved, 


Malva capenſis, or cape Aan 
. Mammea — or American 
with , inflated chaps of the 


mammee 2 


Mengifera indica, or Lodian mango | 


tree. 
Maranta, or Indian flowering reed, 
Arundinaceous, or reedy Maranta, 
or common Indian flowering 
reed. 
(Galanga) Indian Galangale, or 
Indian arrow root. 
Martynia perennis, or perennial Mar- | 
nia. 
Melaſtoma boloſericea, or velvety filk 
| leaved Melaſtoma. 
Meſua ferrea, iron Meſua, or Indian 
roſe cheſnut. 


Mic C ca (Ch 
| Michelia Champaca ( apa or 


ſweet ſcented yellow 
«4 | chelia. | - 
Mimoſa, ſenſitive Sk” and acacia, 
(Senſitiva), or: ſenſitive plant, 
leaves conjugate pinnated, 
| Pydicons, or modeſt, ſenſitive, or 
bamble plant ; leaves ſub-di- 
gitated, pinnated, 
Vivaceous ſenſitive plant, ſtan: 
herbaceous, 
Pigra, or flow © baſtard : ſenſitive 


plant, 


Pernambucan "ſenſitive plant,, 


Plenated, or double flowered an- 


| nus! ſenſitive plant, 
Punctated, or dotted ſtalked 
a Mimoſa, 


Vi rgated, or twiggy Mimoſa, 
Nilotic /Egyptian: Mimoſa, or” 


gum arabic, | 
 Arboreous, or tree Indian acacia, 


. mung; ot horn-beacing ca 


f Horrid bs Whales 0 
Tamarind leaved acaciz,- 
Latifiliquid, or broad podded, A 
Farneſian Ihdian acacia, gaziay: | 
or ſponge tree, 


Bread 
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£ Broad leaved acacia. 3 
" {Lnbbeck) or colutea leave 


Egyptian! acacia. | 


* 


podded mimoſa, 

Vague downy leaved mimoſa, 
_ Perigrine American mimoſa, 

Glaucous, or ſea- green leaved, 

flowered acacia. 

_ (Inifla), or Maderas anglar ſtalked 
: acacia, 

Circinal podded miijofa, 
| Murraya erotica, exotic Murtaya. 
Auſa, plantain tree, and banana, 


_ Paradifian muſa tree of Paradiſe, 


or evergreemplantain tree, 
Sapient, deciduous Prantain tree, 
or banana. RJ 5 
Maræa,; 24 
Vegetaceous bee leared, , 
Buſhy awt leaved, *' © 
. myrtle tree, 
© Ceylon odorous myrtle. 
(Fuente) J-majca an 
long leaved myrtle, 
Round leaved. 
Dioicous, or two houſe alle”. 


* 


leaved. 
MNMycrantbes, Arabian Jaſmine, 


(Sambac) orange leaved Nyctan- 


thes, or Arabian Jaſmine, 
Single flowered, * | 
Double flowered, 


Large double, or Grand Duke 


of Tuſcanys, '' . 
Striped Arabian faſmine, 
Arbor triſtis, or ſorrowful tree. 


Olea oderatiſſima, moſt 6dofous Chi- 


nele olive. 


— Ophicxylum ſerpentinum, 1 
Pons . | m1 


Origanum epyptiacum, or Egyptian: 


Aarjoram, 


Oxalis, or wood reel, - 


ry Bw < 


2 
[> 
» 
"I 
— 
On 
of 
£ 


(Pes rapre), goats 


umbelliferous ge ſorrel, 


Verſicolorate, or various coloured 


flowerings g 
' Tncarnate Wee, e 
Pangrativmy of "is Ei 4 1 


— 1 vw 
W's 34S 


-{Utgnis caticia) or cat-claw- | 


a) or 


— ID — 


Syſtematic . Caglopye; of 


| Ceylon, one flowered, with petals 
reflexed, 
Mexican, two flowred. hy 


By nh ma er 1 0 1 a 
ina, Teaved, many 
8 — 2 


(Cu aſe) or Gfbraltarian, 1 


1 Parkin oni aculeaba, or prickly Ame: 


rican Parkinſotia; minute 
75 5 W a, | 

ba, or paſſion flower,” 
c Lange By nite +. 
oor frai ted, undivided leaved, 
Launfoliated, or bay leaved, 
(Mururmd) or lunated Heaved, 
- Quadrangutar ſtalked, © 
Holoſericeous, vr falky 3 
Punctated, or dotted leaved, 
Fetid, or ſtinking” hairy, 


9 Suberous, or cork barkes, _ * 


Red flowered, 
Pedated, or FOES leavel, 
A. Minima, or leaſt flowered; 
Veſpertilous, or bat winged, 
Normaline, emarginated leaved, 
Capſular, frutec. 


Patagonia americana, or American 
Munchauſia ſpecieſa, or ſpecious flow- 
- _enng Munchalajoblongovate 


Patagonula, with ſerratcd and 
intire bears. 
Paulinj | 
2 Paullinta 74 
Aſiatic prickly ſtalked. 
(Cururu) or wedge folioled, 
Curaſſaon, ovate folioted, _ 
Pentapetes pb œnteea, or feartet India 
+ yervain mallow. + . 
Petiveria, Guineajhen weed, 
; Alliaceous, or garhck ſcented, 
Nr or eicht Seve flow- 


Phenix 2 ifera, or date bearing 
alm, 
yl ur, or ſea ſide lavrel. / 
Epiphyllantbus), or floriferous 
a PI Phylanthur,” 
PGrandifaliatey, or great leaved, 
: (Emblica) or pinnated leaved, * 
ried fruited Phyllanthus, . 
(Niruri}/ or herbaceous upright 
- - Phyllanthus, * 
Maderaſpatarian wedge Nivel“ 
Pbyſalit, or Alkekebgi winter cher 
Curaſſaon ovate hoary leave d, 


Viſcovs froited of Bonaria, GAL 
e 40 att. Pe- 


He ot - Houſe Plants. 


peruvian. 

Fhytolacca Wicca, Mena 
or two-houſe ſhrubby Phy- 
tolacca, or tree American 
Nightſhade. | 

Piper, Pepper, 

Reticulated or netted- Jeaved, 

| (Amalago) or long-ſpiked Ja- 
maica Pepper, | 

| Obtule leaved, - 

Nigrum, or black round Pepper, 

Long Indian Pepper, 
(Malamiri) or high-nervedyleaved 
Piper, , 
Veerticillate-leaved, 
Piſcidia Erythrina (E 
'n "Baſtard Coral gon or = 
maica Dogwood, 
Piſonia aculeata, Prickly Piſonia, or 
| Fingrigo. . 
Plumbago, or Leadwort, 
Ceylon filiform talked, | 
Scandent, or Climbing ſtalked - 
American. 
Plumeria, Weſt India Jaſmine, 
Red Plumeria, ovate - oblong. . 
leaved, 
White, ſpear leaved, 
Obtuſe leaved, ſnowy. 
Peinciana, e em flower fenee, 
Pulcherrimous, or moſt beautiful 
Poinciana ; ſpines paired, 
Chineſe ſpineleſs, 
Bijugated leaved purple; {pings 
ſingle, 
Elated or tall 'ſpmeleſs.- 
Polypedinun, Polypody, 
Aureous, or golden, nos 
Auriculated, or eared, *© 
Trifobate,, or three leaved, 
Effuſed, or ſpreading. 
Portulaca - Anacitmpſeres;" or 
houſe leek ſhrubby n 
Portlandia, hy 
Grandiflorous or great flowered, 
Hexandrious, or fix-male 
wered. 5 
Fſ dium, Ao 
Pyriferons, or pear- bearing, 
 Maliferous, or apple-bearing, - 
 Vintated, or Ribband rü. 
nterocarpus, 
Polygonum like, q 
Aphyllous or leafleſs. 


—— 


Lefſer -  Verbaſcu 


flo 


Pteris, Fern. N or” N 
Caudated or lat tale 
Lee Domings Fern 

PALIFS „ ny # 


1 or 1 Baxithorn, 
Mild or thornleſs, round teaved, © 
Aculeated or prickly | _ 
Rau vel a nitida, or or IM 
| eee 
Rivinia, 
Humble Gele NG 1 
Canaſcent or haary white- | 
leaved, red-berried, iy : 
Ocdandrious, or eight-male flo- 
wered. 
Rondeletia amer iran, ot American 
+ Spear-leaved Nondeletia, | 
Odorous Rondeletia. FIT) 
hy Sugar Cane, 
Officinal or common Sugar cue, 
flowers panicled, 
Spiked flowered Saccharum. 
Sapinduer, Soap-berry,”” © 
(Saponaria) or Common Soap- 
berry, leaves impar 3 
Spinoſe, abrupt binnated. 
| Senecis; Groungiel, _ 
(Pſeud» China) or Baſtard 
China Root. 
Sida, India Mallow, I; ebb 
Cordifoliate or hearted "SY 
Rhombous leaved, 


9 or Foundith heart Yoavea: 


n Iron Wood, 
Inermous, or — ZEthio-- 
pian, 
Spinoſe, or tony: Malabarian.. 
Solanum, Ni Rnd 2, | 
leaved American, 
.  Guinea'dark-greeh-leaved, * _ 
Quercus-leaved n 
Sodom African Nightſhade,- or 
Apple of Sddom 
Igneous or fiery red ſpined, 
Sunctous or Holy 'Nightſhade of 
Paleſtine, A 
Indian Pear fruited, * 
| Toment:ſe + or Hoary powdered: 
| leaved, 
Bonarian "Tree'Nightthate, „large 
Soden Tenge, | 


*- 


vine 


* 


* = 


Ca m. f 


a 


2 Panicle flowering, many ſcaped. 
Vinterana, or Winter's Bark, 
| (Canella) Oblogg-leaved Canella, - 
> Winter's Bark or Wild Cin- 
| . namon, | 
3 * Indian Tama- Aromatic Winter's Bark. 
tind Tree, pinnated r 
| leaved. 
? | Theobroma, Chocolate Nut Tree, 
YCaces)' or common Chocolate A'ylophylla len whe or long-leaved 
Nut Tree, leaves intire, Love Flower. 
(unte. or Sawed-leaved The- Latifolious, ot brord leaved, 
rama, b . bt : 
Anuguſtous heart - leaved China U 
| Theobroma. - ; 
Tournefortia, Zamia pumila, Dwarf rigid: leaves 
Saved ovate· leaved American, : amta, | 
Cymoſe· ſpiked of e, leaves en: leayed, 
naked VETS GENERAL 


1 
Li . | 


Campeachy WT Dons Nightſhade 

| the Calyx hedge-hogged, 
F Free prickly Malabar Night- 

ade, 

(5S.migrum 8 or black Ouĩ- 
nea Nightſhade ; large black 

cherry fruited,. - 
Sopbera, Silvery Colutea, _ - 
Tomentoſe, filvery leaved 


of 
Ceylon, 5 5 
" Billorus or two-flowered chi- 
pean Sophora, | 
r or Lupine- like So- 


phora of Camptſchatca, 
Cafe Sophora, PE 
White flowered 
Occidental American Sophora. 
Spi 435 American Plum, 
Yellow American Pium, gloſſy- 
leaved, | 
n Great American 
Plum Nan iaiegs arp 


pointed... 
1 er Black American 
Plum. LETTER 
Stapelia, 55 
Hirſuted upright branching Sta- 
ia, with beautiful are 
owers, 
Variegated ſpreading branched, 
- Mammillary-wanted Stapelia. 


x 


we 
„ 


| Stevcolia, (Dick Wed) or Cl 


Nut, oF 
" Fetid or tink3ag. 
e Mat agoni Gee!) or 
ahogany Tree, leaves pin- 


1 


- 
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Volubil ate - climbing OE 


dia, 

Mott . fœtid "Mexican Tourne- 
| fortia, 

Diffuſed branching, | 

. Tournefor- 


— Lappula (Lappula) or 
| burry prickly fruited Trium- 
©", fettay 
Tropeolum majus (ore Pla) or 
Major or Double Naſturtium. 
f.ulbagia.capenſis, Cape Tulbagia, 
abernæ montana citriſo a, Citron- 
leaved Tabernæ montana. 
Thumburgia ſpecigſa, or Specious 
flowered Thumburgia. 


Ternera ulmifelia, Elm-leaved Tur- 


nera. 


V 
Vinca; Pervinca or Periwinkle. 
Roſe Periwinkle of Madagaicar, 
1 White flowered, 
Indian hairy leaved. 
Vellameria, _ 
Aculeated or prickly Volkameria, 
fpines at the rudiments of the 
* petioles, 
Unarmed or ka branched. 


W 


 Wackenderfia, 


Thy: ſe- flouering or angle ſcaped 


\ 
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GENERAL Osszuvarfoxs relative to the Na- 
ture and Culture of the foregoing Lift of 
_ Hot-Houle Plants. F 
As the foregoing liſt of hot-houſe plants compriſe moſt 


tender exotics, originally from the hotteſt parts of the 
world, particularly the hotter parts of Afia, Africa South 


America, and ſouthern parts of Europe, they in this coun- 


try require conſtant aſſiſttance of artificial heat, under con- 
tinual ſhelter of glaſs erections, f. e. hot houſes or ſtoves 
furniſhed with an internal bark hot-bed,-and flues for fire 
heat; ſo muſt all be planted in pots, and always kept in the. 


| ſaid hot-houſe or ſtove preſervatories ; where, by the aſſiſe 
' tance of bark hot-beds, continued all the year, and fire heat 


in winter, 1s produced a cenſtant as of internal heat, 
equal to that of the hot countries from which the plants 
were originally obtained, as before intimate. 


They conſiſt of tree and ſhrub kinds; herbaceous and 
ſucculent plants; the three former may be planted in pots, 
filled with any rich lightiſh garden earth, or acompoſt of 


good garden mold, light fandy loam, and rotten dung, 


that have been all well blended together in a heap or ridge 
in an open ſituation, expoſed to the full air and ſun for ſe- 
veral months; but the ſucculent plants being moſtly of a 
fleſhy humid. natare, replete: with moiſture, natives gene- 


rally of dry ſandy or rocky places, ſhould commonly be 
be planted in a dry ſandy or rubbiſhy ſoil, as rich moiſt” 


earth is apt to occaſion them to rot, eſpecially the very 
ſucculent kinds. : v3 KY Se e 


And for the pine plants, though-ſamewhas of a ſacen- 
lent nature, the above-mentione 
earth, light rich fandy loam. and rotten-dung, prepared in 


a heap in the full air and ſun for ſeveral months, as before 


obſerved, and frequently turned over, is an eligible foil 
for the culture of theſe deſirable exotics, ſo univerſally eſ- 
teemed for their ſingularly delicious front, which is now 


raifed in our hot-houfes, &c. in the higheſt degree of per- 


$Y< ©; .f 2430 oP 


* 


compoſt of rich garden 


— 
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As all the plants of the hot-houſe or ſtove departments 

maſt always oy cultivated in pots, they ſhould have pots 

adopted to their dimenſions of growth; ſome x lants being 
of a diminutive nature, others larger, and ſome, advance to 

a conſiderable ſize ; fo that there thoald be pots of different 

ſizes, as 48s. 328. 243. and 168. &c. generally, even of the 

larger growing plants, while in a minor ſtate, plant them 

fir in {mall pots, 48 8. or 32 8. &c. and according as they 

increaſe in ſize, in one, two, or more years growth, ſhift 
them into larger by degrees, as 245. or ſixteens, Which 

latter are commonly the largeſt-fized pots for general uſe 
in hotchouſes, ſuch as for the final planting of the fruiting 

pine plants, and other large growing exotics. | 

In diſpofing the different exotics, potted as above, in the 
leur 85 ſome are to be plunged into the bark- bed, and 
others placed on ſhelves, & c. generally have the more ten- 
der curious kinds plunged in the bark-bed; ſuch eſpe- 
cially as tlie pine apple plants, which in particular require 
to be always plunged therein, to have the benefit of that 
conſtant moiſt heat about their roets, pecuhar to the na- 
ture of this kind of hot bed, as, without this aſſiſtance; 
they will not prodnce fruit in any degree of ſize and per- 
fection; the bark being remarkable for producing a regu- 
hr, kindly, moderate heat for many months duration, ſin- 
gutarly agreeable, and effectual to the growth of the pine 
plants, ſo as they will thereby produce fruit, . almoſt equal 
in fize and goodneſs as in their native climate in South 


* 


17 Hrn ee (3 A Ri 

Other plants of this department, of the more tender or 
curious kinds, may alſo be plunged occufionally in the 
bark-bed, eſpecially when required to forward them in 
growth, or to have any particular ſorts flower ſooner or 
more effecti ally; as alſo any kinds that may prove of a 
weakly or unfavourable growth may be plunged in the 
bark - bed to aſſiſt them with the moiſt heat thereof, imme- 
diately about the roots, to make them puſh more freely. 

F at 25-451 FI 254 a 


Though many ſorts of hot-houſe plants only require to 
be placed on the ſhelves; or any part within the hot-houſe, 
having the benefit of that protection, and of the warm in- 
ternal air thereof, afforded: by the bark-bed heat all the 
Jear, and aſſiſted alſo by fire in winter. 


e 


% 


8 


Hot. Houſe, Plant, - 8 615 


And many of this tribe of plants, not che moſt tender, 
will fucceed in what is called a dry ſtove. having bar 8 
bed, only war med by fre-heat 22 October till 15 
partie larly many of the ſucculent plants, which" eg 63 
a humid or” noiſe nature, rather affeck to grow in a dry 
heat, produced from fire only,” than the more moiſt heat 
of bark toes. An J * 5 | a $4.22 "y > Cs 7 HV 


T © $ 


i 


Hosiersb al or \m6oft'of whe act: in the fore· go 


n -denominated hot-houſe Plants, will -aping 


laceect in any common hot-houſe, or ſtove, aſſiſted by 
barkibed heat all the year, and with fire in winter, the pots 
of plants being placed in different pärts of the houſe d pon 


ſhelves, &c. except the pine apples aforefald, which mult al- 


ways be Kepe phimged 1 in the bark bed as before obſerved. 


The bark ed 5 FROSE in bong it win the hot- tots! 
and fi6uld generally be made ig October; in order to pro- 


duce a good? heat throughout t e winter; which, by being 


forked over to the bottom once in three months, and a 
portion of freſh bark added in winter and f pring, and about 
Auguſt, will continue a proper heat for à twelvemonth ; 
and at the expiration of which time An 'Octdber aforeſail) 
the old bark, being ſcreendd 680 ifted from alf the Ta 
echauſted earchy part, the larger, "which does not als 
through the ſcreen, retaine ed, then the pit fillec up wir 
freſh tan, forking the remaining old and new ſupply to- 
gether, Dees a new: bed for an ep Year to come. 3 
Oo: $3: i ALE IIST ; 
The proper A of new bark för the hot: hoaſe' 34 
WS. at the tan yards, choofing that Which is of the 
middling or ſomewh t larger ſize in preference to the 


ſmall, which ſooner becon es earthy ;* and it is material to 
have that. which is freſh, lately thrown out of the tan vats, 


It is ſold per buſhel, or at forty to a cart load, at five 
ſhillings, or fixty to a load and a half in proportion; eſ- 
pecially in the heighbourhood of London, in which the. 


principal places are chiefly. in Southwark, ſuch as the 


range, Long-lane, Bermondſey, &c. where there are 
many, very conſiderable tanneties, which ſupply vaſt quan- 


tittes of bark in the vicinity of the metropolis, and for ten 
oe: twenty miles round. 


As. 


* 


6 16 General Obſervations on 


ff 4 18 L 1 N 181. 5 TY T in : 11 {45 : 'W , 
As to the fire heat for hot-houſes, this 15, neceſſary prin- 


_ cipally from October throughout the winter, till the end 
of April, or beginning, middle, or end o May, acoording 
as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs warm at that time; to 
be made every evening about ſun- ſet, or ſoon after; ſup- 
ported mode ately till nine or ten at might, {efficient to 
warm the flues properly, and diffuſe an eligible night heat 
to warm the internal air till FIG 3 When alſo in cold 
weather all winter, &c. make moderate fires, and in ſe- 
vete froſts, and no ſun, continue 39, 1ppport, the fire heat 
all day; being always particularly careful 
the fires too violent, having generally, in winter eſpecially, 
a thermometer ſuſpended in the middle of the bot-houſe 
(the back part towards the ſun, ſo as to be affected only 
by the heat o the internal air) as a more ſure direction 
for the aufe erer of fire - heat. Likewiſe obſerve, ac- 
cording as the ro aps warm ſeaſon approaches, towards 
April and May, to ſeſſen the degree of fire-heat, gradually; 
and when the. evenings and nights ate ſettled in quite 


warm, the fire-heat may be entirely. liſcontinued. 


Wo = E2 24+ "DW25: 5 EL. 453 1 1 N 63 N q ; #4 
The fuel for the ſires may either be coal, wood, peat, 
&c. as may be the moſt conveniently obtained; but coals, 
or coal cinders, are preferable for making the moſt regular, 


ſteady, and durable Hres for this purpoſe. 


57 a6 04022 SkANRD ©. 241144 07.2131: AK; 33 
Tbus far coneluding.the, general obſervations, on the na- 
ture and culture of the foregoing tribe of kot-houſe plants 
and general management of the hot-houſe, the reader is 
referred to the directions in the ſeveral months, under the 
article Hor-Hous g, for the particular culture required. 
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2 - er n | 1 
2a the different ſeaſons, IH 
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ul never to make 
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CACTA, 89, 478. „ 2 Ng: 
A Acorns, 164, 212, as; has + ea Pye ORD Fin 
ddenda to the herbaceous plants, 571+ | 5 . 
Additional lifts of plants, 574 | SE 
Admitting air, 110, 170, * * e 255. 


Adding freſh tan, 46, 107, 169, 196, 62. 8 
1 marigolds A 149, 195. 218, , 242, 49% 


ſage, 3 
Alaternus, 156; 208, 479» 483. 
Almond, 8 5 232 9 13 
Alder, EFV 
— 307,” Th e ID PAs canta 
Aloe, 105, 110, 412, 254. rae) of} N 
Althæa frutex, 37, 89, 156, 517 | | 3 
Amaranthus, globe 84, 148, 194, 196, ; ns 
tricolor, 148. DS 
tree, and the purple, 145, 197. 83 
Amaryllis, og. | = a 
Amomum Plinii, 140, 169, 217, 235. _ | 
Anemone, 33, 88, 92, 152, 199. 405, 431, 6; $15» $33- 
Angelica, 69, 70, 182, 274, 390, June. 
Annual flowers, 84, 85, 147, 148, 150, 194» 196, 198, 
241, 242, 243, 244» 283, 284, 239, 354, 3552 399" 
Annuals blowing early in a hot-houſe, 86. | 
Apples, &c. 18, 75, $0, 81, 83, 94, 96, 97, 142, 144» 8 
162, Ws. 5 5 227, 278, 428, 459, 460, 464, 
65, O » $32. | 
* 300. 30 , 599 225 Apticots, _ 


: 


„ "OBbſetvRions 


INDEX 


2 22, 75, 141, HA 192, 225, 228, 277, 297, 


353. 302, 461, 492, 403» 495» 505, 506, 
© Blofiom defend,” 141, 191. ; 553+ 


April, 171. 

Arbor Jude, 156. | 

Arbor vitz, 156. 1 

ArÞutus, 42, 90, 156, 1644 268, 7 4051 TY 546. 

- Aromatic plants, 221, 274, 393, 45 

Artichokes, 17, 127, 128, 178, 348, 388, 498, 529. 
Jeruſalem, 1 in 

Aſh tree, 482. F 

Aſparagus, 123, 126, 178, 201; 3B7; 454, 455, a 472. 


forcing, 7, 56, 455, 450, 553, 529. 
Aſters, perennial, 87, 158, 201, 514. 


Erwele, or annual, 148, 149, 197+ as — | 


I 


 Anguſt, 379. - 
Auricula, 31, 87, 151, 155, 204, 205, 855 244, 296, 
4 358, 359, 400, e e539 5 
A owerin 6. 499 n 
. e n > Pan ts 188 
eee "+ 15; * n $0914 
Bate ors, baton, 87, 154: 202. A 4 7.73 4755 $14 
— — 1875 e 9 37-475» 
Balſams, 84, 148, 194, 196, N. * 284, 56. 1817 
Baſil, 131, 148, 197 - w_ att . A 


Baum or Balm, 131, 182, 349) 453,84. 
Bay, 156, 164 208, 212, 480. 
Beans, 16, 17, 68, 128, 129, 185, 213, EY 355, 551 
494, 527. gn 
- Kidney. see Kidney: being, 8 
Nan branches and Fruit-ſpurs, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 


20, 27% 74, 75» 77» 139. a 28 . 505, 5 506, 


574) 


| O7, 508. | M41 4 

Beech Maſt, +6 ow.” 491. 5 eam 
Beech Trees and Hedges, 40, _ = $40. wink 
| Beets,. 67, 126; 500, Pr SIT: th nend 


Belladonna Lily, 236. 
elvidere, 198. 8 ll 15 

Bad Tree, 472, 548. 8 . 105 FED 
erries for ſowing, 42, 64, 488. RY 


48 & Ah * 7 * 4 
| | K | 
* 


Biennial Fan aan? s 5 5 407, 433+ 


Biennials, a liſt of, 5 


Black horn , %%. =” Bladder 


12 N. D „ 


dio dder-ant; 156. | nv 

| Bladder. Senna, 37,89, 208, Ale: LENS n 

Bloſſom- Buds, 19, 25 74; 4 4 FOR JI PEREL IS 
„of Walktrees, 8 54 es 


Nich Flowers early, 35, 49, 86, 92s 111, 171• 546 
Borages: 288... 145-5 


69, 131, 
Borders,. 01 Jig oy and clean, $2, 88, 145, 154, 1185 7 


138, 381, 397, 408, 433, 473, 53% 53 %/% © 
Bore-cole, 121, 217, 271, 179. 5 


Roy.” 394.91» 158, 211, 360, 407, 434» 485, 519. 


1 * 
Hine 


Boxes 0 Seedling Flowers, &. 36, 206, 212, 453433. 

434, 484» 540; 538. 0 

Broccoli, 1 115, 180, 1 357. Wh . 1. 8 

room Spani ih, 89 ya F 40 
Browallia, 34. 


Budded Trees, 96, 143, 1825 1955 20 215. 536. 52 ; 


Budding, _ 298, N. 353 NE Te Ste 396 * 
ö ö 15175 . 439. ; 


p loſs, 62, 131, 182. RS wel. E . 
— rosted Flowers, 32, 34) 35 86. 7 F 77 1199, — 
237, 359», 155 40⁵, 409, 430, 434» 475, 514, 515. 


5191537 ; S. 18 38 3 
Bulbous ird 359» 406, 44 3 


Burnet, 69, 131, 182, 453» 514. 8 oy: 7 
FF 
| Cabbages, 12, 13, 60h 316, 158, 2237 337, 380,425; 451, 


Campanula, $2, 153) 154; 201; 359 4705 $14» 2 | | 
Candleberry Myrt e, 156. nene 1 | P ( 
* Candy Cuft, 86, 150, 198. : | 2 8 


Canterbury Bells, 87, 153, 1 545 201, 358, 44 514: — 
Cape Jaſmine, 367. Is x71 


” BW Capſicum, 134, 148, 18 „ 197, 210, Se th LI 


Cardoons, 136, 181, 270, 345; 91. 4524 4G ben 
Cardinal Flower, 202. 


i 18 . 19503 N — 92 
\ Carduus, 69, 182, 349 390. 2 | * : * erde 3 | 
* Care of tender ſeedling Trees, 242. 

\ new planted fees, 29, 517, 5 520, $25» 154549 | 
\ Plants in pots, 366 355» 539: 

\ Carnations, &c. 32, 98, 92, Ftp 153» 200, 2895 55 


337, 402, 403, 432, 472, 51 5,537. s 15 
Carraway, 182. 


Carrots, 8, Qs 67, nas 181 213. 369, 340, 555 10 
1 e 526. 


8 Ly k 
er 255 c | WT C* n * 8 * Ea, 


* 


_ Chefaut, 81, 478, 512. = 


Chineſe Hollyhock, 148, 283. 


_ Colchicums, 228, 288, 409. 


FRM: RE 


Caſſine, 8 „ abe 


Catchfly, 87, 153, 154, 201, 202, 9, 4 436, 47 551 
Caterpillar Pads, gy; 198. 39 $ 5 » 


| 8 12, 62, 63, 114; 179. 267, 339, 388, 421, 


422, 449, 500, 523. 55 
Ce: Cars, 42, go, 156, 163, 164, oF! 212, 481) 2 482. 
Celery, 14, 64, 129, 181, 265, 340, 34, 397 388, 423, 

456, #59, 528, 5 


ereus, 3 


Chamomi A 87, 131, 193, 182, 202, $495. 437 » 45h 


474» 475. 
Cherries, 20, 29, 773775 a 98, 142; = Pol 147, 
1562, 188, 453, 3635398, 417; 45499 2 re 
Cherry, Morella, 508. 


Cherry- ſtones, ſou, 94+ 449» 40. 


*Chervil, 70, 131, 182, 394, 429. 5 
China After, 148, 149. 179. 8 Re 7 


hives or Cives, 1 133. dor 255368 
"Chryſanthemum, 355 148, . „ ts 
Ciſtus, 156, 208 214, 369, 4a. | e CIT ERA 
Ciaque-foil ſhrub, 37, 479. | n 
Citron, 139, 253. en 
Clary, 69, 131: 182. . e e 3 


EP © 
oy 


Clear the beds of aromatic plants, OW 1 


the borders, 295» 408, 513, ag 
the ground; &c. 350. 0 
pots from weeds, 322. 
Cleaning fruit-trees borders, 397. 
the pleaſure ground, 136; 1x8; 13. 


Clip hedges, &c. 297, 360, 407, 435. re 


O08 


. Cockfcombs, 84, 148. 194, 190, 5354. 


Codlins, 472, 489. 


15 


Doleworts, 343, 392, 422. 


Columbines, 87, 155, 14. 201, 202, e + 10 


24, 14. 1 
 Compolts, 444, 509; 533. 939% 5 
©onvolvulus, 86, 150, 194. | . 
Coriander, 70, 131, 182. 38, 32 IK 12 
Cornelian cherry, 89, 478. 1 
Oreſſes. See Small Sallading. 


n 5 
Croepſſes, 34, 409, 477» 315. Cronn 
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C 
C 
C 
C 
D 
D 
D 
D 
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Do 


ys 


Crowns of Pine Apples ip plant, 312, Ws 4 18 


IS, A 


Crown Emperials, It 285, 359» 377) 
Pea, 198. 
Cucumbers, 1; 45; 54, 555 112, 113, Ma 70 174 5075» 
263, 447, 394: - =P 
Seed of, proper for ſowing, 1 
Currants, 26, 44, 78, 93, 145, 460, 3 510, 535. 
Cuttings, 38, 43> 44» 93, 140, 146, 163, 165, 190, 207, 
359, 360, 369, 371, 403, 439. 505 4 * 4 492» 
12, 
ee Joo June 288.. 4 | 
Cypreſs, go, 164, 208, 212, 214 281, ae, 
Cypreſs ſummer, 198. RF 
Cytiſus, 156, 208, 214. 


- 


* P35 1 
— 


Daiſies, 87, 91, 155, 158, 202, 437% 475» 514. 
Decayed Flower Stems to cut down, 302, 430. 
December, 


Deciduous Sr rubs and Trees, 40, "hs 162, 164, 214, 


437, 439, 478. 
A liſt of, 544. 


45. » > A 
Defending bfoffoms of all-trees; 100 1927 e 
Defend Wall fruit, 283, 342, 398, 428. | N 
Deſtroy, Inſects on A rd 3 8 382, 3 53 398, 
$2900 > + | 
Deſtroy Weeds, ey 21, 0 "55 224, 300, n 368, 390, 


396, 409, 410 440 
Devil-in-aà-Buſh, 498.— l 1000 it 


Diamond Ficoides, 84, 148; 194. 
Digging borders, Ke. 82, 88, 145, 13002 433, 538. IIS. 
Digging and trenching ground, 49» 41> * J IE 
1 35 An Leb e 
and P 


Digup Carrots arſneps, ce. 45%, ue 
Potatoes, 458, 5. 0 N 
Dreſſing borders, 82, 88, .. Walti tit geiz 


Afparagus heds, 123, 70 464. a, _ 498. 

Strawberry beds, 5 7 193. 409. dot e 
Artichokes, 127, 178, 498, 529, „ 
Beds of Aromatic Plants. 398, 453. 


— 


Auricula Plants, 32, WES IP 129 27 
Vines, 190, 231, 233. 8 25 = 15 
Dill; 69, 131. BEI 


Directions for planting Trees, &. 29 800 . 141, 157, 
465, 478, * 5 598, N * : 1 
Dog. wood, 156 e 94 25 1 Double 


1 W & W. : 


Double Baffains, $4, 14875 194 496. 1975 „ Rim 
Scarlet Lychnis, 36, 150, 359, 473» 5355 1973 
Wall-flöwers, 387 1 85 7455 43,5 $35: | 
S dock July-flowers, 
Sßpwieet-williams, 35. 180, 2 735.5 35 
| Chryſanthemum, . i 0. Gi * * 
8 Rocket, 43. | | 4 24. mf 0 
ef 8 Roſe Ci 36, Wert ger EF) 1 nin 
Double Feverfew, 87, 154, 10% „ 70 539. 
Ragged Robin, 202. a 
Chamomile, 87, 155, 2 2, 2 , 
Lady? n Stck "IS . 7. 3: 
Bloſſom Cherry, 37, 325 I 565 78. TEAR 
| ds 37» 89, 478 * EEC? 
f awthorn, 37, | 
| See e W 27 ? 7 1 1 
Dwarf hab dd,, 375 22 1192 Tol: 98 


. — 7 5 117 1 Y t 
* < = LOVE; 1 1 


— 8 


: Stramonium * Tap ARTE. | 
75M 3.1% Nattrdtem, ah; ag 2351 T Ih ont fy 160 LDL 


91 1 2 
. * 1 5 
E. 4 4 | 


Early plants, e 0 being ig * hotzhouſe 
we EA 47». W 495 82, 92, Aa. e 
2 al up Celery, 14, 34, 38 38 8. 2. 456, 6, 4964 528. 
ER. Sh 290  Cargoons,, 3 Arz 4132 424, 456. #50, 408, 329 
n Artichokes, 498, 529.6 2 
Plantations in pots, 32, 67. 106, 450 en 
194. JEL 413-2, + £2640 51 
Peas and Beant, 17, 69, 129, 185, 184. * 
barg. 39, 91, 188, Nn 40%. 434, 484-5 19:40 


Ess- plant, 84, 194, 196, 239, 263. 
Eides 40, 94 1827 22 «i & (+ + Run 230175; J 4810 
Elm, 40, 91, 482, 483, 540. Het ene 
Engine for watering trees, 230. KN eb : 


Endive, 14, 220, 338, 390, fr 45% 4972 SAP |. 

F 11. 

Euphorbium, 193, 3716 gli: 

Evergreen Oak, 90, El 2425 8 

Evergreens, 90, 156, 165,203, 209, 26 414, 216, a 
410, 431, 480, 45. oi 


34 7 * ® : - 


Lift of, 549 £ err bv 7e 
"Everlaſting, Ares 342+ 6 ws £ - 97 4 29 7 | . inn 1 * * * 
nflower, 40, 153, 474 9 


xoti tree Seeds, &c. 162; 2 3 1 9 21 
n 168, 199, 369. renn 
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February, 49 7 88 
Fennel, 69, 131, 390. 75 abe e 
Fern, 8, 12, 142, 476, $24, 537. 50. ene, 
Feverfew, 87, 154. 134, 202, 3 © 819 
| Fibrous-rooted flowering Perennials, 35, 87, 201, 4 45 | 
358, zog, 436, 4735 474, 4 


Ficoides, 371. 2 3x5 
Fig- ure 138, 140, 352, 397. , 610. W 

propagate, 140. | 100 
Filbert- trees, 81, 471, 472» ITY 


Fir-tree, 90, 156, 163, 208, 212, 366, 4815 476, 477. 
Flos-Adonis, 86, 150, 198. 


Flower Garden, 31, $4, 47 194 354» 399, 4 439» 4 472, 
4 513 » 53 36. 
1 Flowering Shrubs, 36, 37, 69, 90, 98, I5s, 136, 208, 
t 209, 212, 361, 436, 477» 478, 516, 538. 
i Flowers blowing early, 35, 494 92, 111,171, 546. 8 
Forcing early Flowers and Fruit, 29, 355 35, 48, 49. 9275 


SV 1+ — 


2, 111, 147, 171, , 

e; | 6 Radi hes, A ee Sallading' 
34 | and Kidney-beans, Mint, &c. 10, 17, 
To 48, 49, 56, 61, 62, 65, 110, 112, 
. 133, 114, 136, Nan 4% a 456, 
297 23890 100 4 

Foreſt-trees, 40, 945 161, 482, 47 534 536. FH 
58, Fox- -gloves, 87, 153, 154, 20a, 774. ar 1 ny 1 


7 Fraxinella, 202, 437, 475. | | 
i. French Honeyiuckle, 87, 153, 154, 202, 358, . 52441 
10 Marigolds, 148, 197. 283. 309. 424 406, 477. L 
l Frittillaria, 404, 434, 477 

0 Fruit gathering and Fruit-trees, 428, 459+ rely ub 3H 
: Fruitery, 460, 5 36. | \ 


Fruit-Garden, 18, 74> 138, 188, 351, 395» 4279 459) 


OJ» 532. | . 
Famigeting e 5 e 4 nah. 
161 4 12 A 7 1 G. 1 4 3 P f - 7 | 
Galick, 70, 135» 345, . 
Gather Frnit, 428, 459. © 3 Ori $3 017 2300 
G Seeds, 439, 3932 =T ef JEFIRY. 
Aare 37. 89, 156, 478, 5 57 * 1 Fe 34% 


f 


1 N. De E K*. 1 


Ges: 409, 475. 


Gentianella, 87, 155, 202, 44 437» 474. 475. I 54+ | 
Globe Amaranthus, 84, 148, 149, 239 1. 


Golden Rod, 87, 154, 201, 474. 511. 
Granadillas, 3 by 


Graſs Walks 8 Lawns, 38, 39» 90, 158, 519, 20g, 455 


. 486, 518, 539. 

Gravel Walk Re 91, 319, 210 360, 10, 436, 486, 
18, 539. 

Greek Valerian, 87, 153, 201, 202, 358, 474, 514. 

Green-houſe, and Green-houſe plants, 45, 105, 165, 216, 


368, 411, 441, 491, 521, 541, * 


Gooleberies, 26, 44; 42 937 145, 466 , 469. 1 511, 


535+ 


| Gourds; - 187, 197, 207. 


Grafted Trees, 162, 195, 24 566. 
n. 82. ; * 
| Preparation for, nd method. of, 96, 99. 100, 
102, 103, 162, 192. 
Hollies, Sb. ers 


. and Belladonna Lily, 286. 
. epper. N ll 


; WI 
** 7 ot ; 2 : g * 
83 + 1 * 4 3 > 5 -* , 4 . . H. LY R ” o 


it; : — 
_ 


: . Hasbag Gas 136, 214, — 
Hardy annual Flowers, 86, 150, 198. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 483 489. 491, $39- » 


| Hawkweed, 86, 198. 
Haws, 488. 


Hawthorn, 37, 40, 89. TY 478. 
Hazel- nut- tree, 30, 511. 


| Heading down Fruit-trees, &c. EP 124, 1445 bo 16 


166, 167, 195. 


Hedges; Plants, &c. 40, 91, 158, 486, 540. 


Hellebore, 153. 


-Hepatica, 8, 155 


Herbs, Kitchen, Medical, and Ditillng, "IS 70, 131, 
132, 224, 275, 182, 292, 349, 3915 955 453", 


1592, 5 
Hips, 488. 
H oar Fro, FAY 130, 176. 


Hoeing, 155. 184, 187, 211, g. 341» 3449 4+ 68, 390, 


„ 366 6. EE I 1 4 
385, 366, 446 5 ar 


uary 
* 89. 156, T2 . an #8, EY 


1 N. De E X. 


Holly-tree, go, 156, 208, 214, 216, 48 5 
| Bert for ſowing, 488. age” ee ad 
Hollylioek, 87, 15 3, 202, _ . 3 
Hern er = 5 745. 0 . 
Horn be 


Honeyſuck inf ul, 47, 5 x Re 177 an; 


om French Hofe ſuckle, _ WET 
fore Che ſiivt,- ſcarlet, "| * e pg 


"if, A , », " . q %. 
ul * 


Ci 
Cx... 


75 b 
* for hot-beds, 15 20, 50, 86, Gr, 62, 93s 


83, 84, 112, 113, 194, 377, 415, 43% 
Hot- beds, . „1 10, 1, 2 4, $33 96; 68 62 85,1% 
, 113, 114, 131, 136, 134, 1355" 147; 148, 104, 
168, 169, 171, 174. 184. 194. * te 373» 
200ð02, 212, 370» 377» 3 53 +155 $29 
houſe, 46, IO7, 1 169, 375» 413, 1 75 9 1 er TH 
walls, 29, 82, 147, 193» 547+ 
Hot-houſe plants, 601. 
O toad on their nature n n eile | 
| 610. 
e 2 35s 88, 92). 152; 494; gs — | 
514 
Hypericum Frutex, 355 89, my, 156, 4 We R 
Hyſſop, 70. 32 152, Re Hes 393. n , 


I 


«47+ % % 
Kent plant, 8 148. 7 ? 234 1 2 * " a» > 4 © 4 


wakes Atichthes, 3. 
pregnating dt E fruit of ease and me” 
lons, 173, 174. 


» 103, 173, 196, 2165 0 ky 2 5 . ee 
ink, 148, 149, Me” 1 18 4nnrfnnt 
Kir. 5 : Lo oy HA 8 — 
» 3 1. : JET. = ö * 278 
Been kara 87 4 1 4 ; 
Inocufating: + See dding- 41 Ne 86 hes * 94 


Oranges. See Den . Rog Agutt, LO TOES; 
Inſects, 189, 215, 230, 352, 398, * LA | : Ss 
len ul, — „„ 
ya 5. N 15 i 

uly, 217. 2 * e 
atiper, 90. 1 164, 5 212. 3 


8 


Leonurus, 437, 


* Ne: 1 Xx: 
. 


Kidney Beans, 5 61, 110, 136, 1715 177. 202, 271, 
8, 541. 
" Pg for earlief production, ibid addenda. 
See Hot. houſe for January, Ferne, and 
t March, | 
Kitchen Garden, 2, 49, 112, 171, 337» 75. 415. 5 
* a N 


#* "way 4 a 
* * , = 


Laburnum, 37, 39, 1 . 208, 471» Ser 
Lady's Smock, 2029. | 
Larch Tree, 4 $2. 1 85 
Larkſpur, 86. 150, * | | 
Large rooted Parſley, 136. 
Lavatera, 86, 150, 168. 


Lavender Cotton, 183, 383. ; 
| Laurels, 156, 208, 438, 440, 480, 434, „ 

us, 90, 156, 209, 438, 480, * 
Lay Carnations, 289, 357». 402. | 
Layers, 38, 43, 93, 94» 140, 146, ige, 29,493, 43% 
„ 4722 452, 478, 479, 533» $42+ - 
Laying Turf, 39, 90, 159. a, 
Laying down rayel W „ 159, 150, 210. I 
Leeks, 68, 119, 181, 270, 348. 


— 


— 
— 


Jo 4 V 
Lemons, 105, 1 166, 193. 306, 3 3735 "abs es 
Lettuces, 6, 7, Il, 68, 117, 175. e w {5s 
1 449» 490, 524» 525% I 
Lilacs, 37, 89, 93s hn 208, 478, 517, 539. 
Hi 8, 406, 477» 
Lilies of the Val alley, 475 l * f 
— 361, 482, 163. AY 


I uorice, 7 | | 
LobePs Catckay, $6, 150, wy.” oy: 
London Pride, 87, 155, 202, 447, 473, 4755 $14 


Love Apples, 135, 148, 184, 1 210, 275, 3 
e 3 „ q 


Loveage, 69, 182. _ Canis hes fare | 
Tupines, 86, 150, 99. f 3 
Lychnidea, 202, 437. 8 f 
; Lychnis, 36, 86, 87, 150, 153. 154, 198, 2075 202, 
l 4732 535* 3 oxi "May 


8 * 


2, 


g 


I N D N X. 
N 1 | 1 
| . 9 - 
» 
. * 7 . o = - * 
a - : 11 


we M. 
od 


Maxvolia, 3 1 5 59 2065 480. 
Mallow, 86, 150, 198. 1 
dene 1537 ; | 

Manure Ground, 41, 498, 502,-520, 523,; 534. 

Male Flowers of Cucambers, &c. to impregnate the Fe- 
male Flowers to ſet the Young "ets! 17 5 

Maple, 282, 491. 

March, 12. 


Marigolds, 69, 131, 148; 182, 187, 249 | 
Marjoram, 70, 132, 182, 221, 392, 453. 
Marvel of Peru, 84, 148, 197, 2 | 
Maſtich, 221, 392. | | 1 
May, 200. 08 | 
Medical Herbs, 131, 182, 133. 

Medlar-trees, 815 508, 512. 


W 


Melons, 1, 49, 88, 112, 114. 177, 1744 259, 345» 346, 


oy r Seeds of, for ſowing., 1. 
Method 1 planting Trees, 80, _— $12, 505. 
Mezereons, 37 156» % 
Michaelmas Daiſies, 20, 474. 

"ers Bj 148. 1 8 
Mint, 11, 134, 182, 221, 453. 454. 


Monk's- 87, * 4742 475» 4 
Morello Cherry, 508. 


Mulberry- tree, 87, 470, N 512. 
Muſhrooms, 17, 50, 529 

„ make, 415. 
Muſtard. , See Small Sellilag. 


Myrtle, 106, 167, 369, 370, 373. 
Myrtle Candle-berry, 156 5k 398. 


Nareilus, 345 359, 409. 477» 515. 

Naſturtiums, 150, 133, 182, 198, 253. | 

NeRarines, 306 74. 9 143. 191, 192, 351» 353, 362, 
461, 465, 505, $908 » $33» 

New-grafted and budded Trees, 193.214,21 5. 243, 252. 

New Plantations water. See Watering. 


* 


New planted 2 &c. 26, 36, 37, 8a, 300, 517, 520, 1 


3 4 3. 5 
hag . by 150, 198 $4 #5 = 


2 8 Moves 


* * 5 'E *. 


November, 404+ 
Nurſery, 40, 92, . 212, ba, 409, 438, 457, 520, 541 
1 Oe t 


Oak, 90, * 164, 212, 480. N : 5 


| dee x. per Frames; —_ 260, 36. 
| — 193, 253, 2 


425» 503. 
Onion 2 for Scallions, 135. 
Opuntia, 193. 
Orach, „8. 131. 
Orange Gourds, 187, 207. 
JS Trees, &C. 45» 105 106, 166, 165, 166 2 169, 302, 
308, 309, 373, 441, . 
trees Bud, 3735 413. 
N 8 150, 198. 
P. | 208 
Palma Chriſti, 148, 197, 289. 9 189 
Paper Frames for Melons, 202, 260, 446. 0 
Parſley, 11, 69, 73, 131, 139, 182, 260, ;7 a 
Hamburgh, 69, 13 | FL REO 
Parſnep, 67, 122, 181, 213, 458, 50 217 0 
Peach, Nectarines, and Apricots, 22, 74, 141, 1435 191, 
277 351» 353, 302, 461, 465, 505, 506, 533. 
double flowering, 37, 478. 
Pears, 18, 75, 80, 81, 83, 94, 96, 97, 142, 144, 162, 188, 
192, 428, 459, 460, 404, 495, 460, 506, 50B, 599, 
532. 
Peas, 16, 17, 69, 129, 189, 272, 4465 464, 522, $26, 
for the flower-garden, 86, 150, 198. n 
Pennyroyal, 131, 182, 453, 454 
Perennial Aſters, 87, 154, 201. 
Flower Plants, 35, 89, 153, 154, 201, 202, 247» 
358, 362, 399» 433» 473» 474, 51. 
. Additional liſt of, 571. 
- Obfervations on their propagation and culture, 598. 
Sun-flower, 87, 154, 201, $14 | 
P erſian Iris, 506, 477+ | 
ilac, op 89, 156, 208. 
| Perficaria, 1 » 283. 5 
Phillyrea, go, 3 208, 431, 476, 480. 
: * Herbs, 131, bows 549. „ 


5 — 8 


Pickling 


Onions, 68, 119, Na 271, 313, 340, 34 367, 39% 


My ty ty by yy os 


Pomegranates, 236, 306, 
Pompion, 187, 208. © 


Primroſe Tree. 


I 5 x. 


pickling Cucumber. 206, 347». 2 ³· £4 | 
Pine Apples, 46, 107, 108, 110, 169, 170, 75, 
413, 414, 442» 443, 492, 522, 544 _ x" 

_ -  - propagate, 375, 378, He | 

trees, 156, 163, 208, 212. 366, 410, 474. 481, 
Pinks, 97, EI, 153,154, 202, 358, 203, 7 542. 
Pionies, 437» 475: 

Piping to propagate Pinks, 358, 403. 

Plane Tree, 482. | 

Plantations of Trees, preparations for, 28, 40, 41, 4113 

» 439» 520, 539» $43. 

m N ooſeberries, and Currants, &c. 28, 
78, 80, 142, 188, 465, 466, 471, 506, 508, Fog. 
SE $35» 

lowering-ſhrubs, Ever-greens, and Foreſt- 
&k trees, 49, 39, 90, 156, 1 75 161, 164, 208, 
214, 437» 438, 459) ah 580, 481, 482, 
483, 4 159310 7 
Fibrous and, us Flower:plants, 8 c. 33. 34 
87, 88. 154 201, 202, 409, 437, 473. 
475, 57. 73 | 
Cuttings, 3%, i » 93, 146, 165, 9 221, 359 
71 195 
Plant Box 3 Tak, &c. for Edgings, 39» 91, 158, 
211, 434, 486, 540. 

He es, 925 91, * 386, 486, 540, 
Plaſh Hedges, 9 L, $48: 1 
Pleaſure Ground an On Garden, 3ts 84, 147, 190, 

234» 350, 399» 430, 472, 5 * 53 | 
Plums +359 399 20, 75,8 Iz 152, 464, 506, 508. 
Plum-ſtones to ſow for raiſing Stocks, 94, 440, 490. 


Polyanthus, 87, 200, 202, 359, 437» 474» 475* 


Poplar -tree, 482, 540. 

Poppy, dwarf, 86, 150, 198. | 

Portugal Laurel, 156, 208, 480, 490. 

Pot Herbs, 69,70, 131, 132, 102, 220, 228, 349, 3 392, 4536 

Potatoes, 78, 137, 186, 458, 501. 

Preparing Ground for 1 and ſowing, * 40 4, 

411, 429, 520, 539, 543 · 

Primroſe. 87,1 55» 2023 474, $75» 514» 

See Tree Primroie. 


Privets, 89, 478, | 


Env WV: 


Propagating by Cuttings and Slips, 5h, 43» 44» 93, 140, 
* 190, 1 196, 199, 221, 250, 200, % 8, 339, 
469, agg oh tex; » 499» 535, 538, $42. 
Propagating by layers, 38, 43, 93, 94. 74, 146, 199, 199, 
357, 373» 4922 403, 432, 472, 482, 483, 487, 542. 
Propagating by ſuckers, 58, 44, 93, as 15 55 469, 472, 
254, 206, 255, 291, 483, 519, 538, 542 
Propagate Pinks by Pipings, 293, 351, 4 
Propagating yariogs green-houſe Exotics by Cutting, ke. 
N * „308, 305, 358, 369, 371 | 
; ot-houſs Tooth by Cuttings and Layers, &c. 
| 12, > age 
| ProteRing new . be = 533. ö | 
Pruging Apples, 18.75, 14, 144, 227, 464, $66, $324 
Apricots, 22, 74, 143, 5 225, 464, 505, 533. 
Cherries, 20, 75, 142, 464, 608, 533. 
Currants, 26, 78, 145 466, 510, 535- 
Figs, 138, ha 397» 51. 
| Flowering 8 rubs, Eveigreen, &c. 375 61, 89, 
95 155» 361, 397» 408, 44 437, 477» 
Prune Foreſt- l. £5: 410, 229955 ien 
Gooſeberries, 26, 78, 145, 4 66, 5 10, 132 | 
Nectarines, 22, 74, 141. 143, 192, 225, 461, 305, 


| 5355 
' Peaches, 22, 74, 141, 143, 192, 225, 461, 505, $356 
Pears, 18, 75, 142, 464, 59% 532. 
Plums, 20, 75, 142, 464, 506, 533. 
Raſpberries, 27, 78, 145, 440, 511, 5362 
Standard trees, 29, 77, 513. 533. 
Various ſorts of trees, 48 9. 
Vines, 25, 77, 146, 190. 231, 351, 395» 477 $03 
Wall-trees, 192, 225, 251, 279, 390 "y | 
Pumkins, 187, 208. 
Purſlane, 140, 184, 220, 


Pyracantha, 90, 156, 208, 214, 480, 481. 


Quance- tree, 81, 512. 


Kadiſnes, 8, 65, 121, 122, * ee 382, 4375 0 5% 
Radilſh, turnep-rooted, dé, 122, 177, az, 343. 


Horte, 71s. 


hd Robin, 202. C92 year 
- Ranunculus, 3: 3 88, 52, 199, 234, 495, 431, 476, 516. 


Rape. 332 $3 Small Sallading. 0 i | 
Raſpberries, 275 78, 145. 470» zu, $36. L 2 

| Flowering, 37. A 

Rocambole, 70. 

Rockets, 87, 154, 201, 473» $14. | 
: Rock-roſe, 478. 
8 Roſe Campion, 87, 153, 154, 201, 202, 473-4759 5] 
4 Roſemary, 132, 1 4 » 22I, 393+ 3 
15 


Roſes, 37, 89, 188, 433, 478, 617. 
forcing in che hot-houfe, 49» 111, 542. 


„ _  Inoculate, 367. | = 
Rue, 132, 183, 221. 5 | .-» 


8. 


1 ens 32s 183, 221, 349, 453. ö | 
„ alla » 135, 184, 214. | | 
Sattin Flower, 30 Honeſty. 1 e | 
Savory, 70, 132, 182, 183. 
| Savoys, 92, 117, 179, 218, 337» 383, 422. - 
57 Saxifrage, 87, 400, 474+» ; | = 
Scabious, 153, 201, 248, 283, 407» 474. : _ 
Fo Scallions, 135. 
& Scarlet Lychnis, 87, 153z 154 201, 202, 352, 359. 473» 
475» 514. 
Scorpon Senna, 89, 208, 98. 
Scorzonera, 69, 135, 1845 214, 275. 
- Sedum, 193, 371. 
3. Seed-beds, 213, 300, 367, 368, 404, 405. 434» 
| Seedling Exotics, 168, 521, 533 
8 Flowers, 36, 200, 206, 290, 401, 407, 358. 
359, 433» 484, 516, 533. 
Trees and Shrubs, 42, 165, 299, 300, 30¹ , 366, 
10, I's, 033» 
Senſtive Plant, . 356. 
September, 415. | 
betting, or impregnating the fruit of 3 173. 
4 Shallots, 70, 135, 345 
25s Shifting Plants into large —— &c. 88, 106, 167, 193 
| 254, 303, 372, 378, 411, 413» 
45 5 1. 3 
ged - Shrubby 


1 * D E. X. 
Shrubby Malo 153- 
Skirret, 13 b 
Small Sal ing, 10, 60, 130, 1 176, 2 212, 33s 388, 426, | 
457» 405» 525» | 
Snail Flower, 150, 198. 
Snails deſtroy, 222, 253, 283. 
Snow drop, 477- 
Solomon's Seal, 475. .. 
Sorrel, 69, 131, 182, 183, 453. 454+ 
Southern-wood, 395. 
Spaniſh Broom, 80. | | TER 
Nigella, 150. « 182 
Spawn of Muſhrooms, 415. of ine $21 
© Spinach, 16, 66, 118, 177, 212, 342, 379-425 er, 
Spirea Frutex, 37, 89, 156. | | 
Spring Crocus. See Crocus. | 
Standard Fruit-trees, 29, 77, 81, 509, 515, $33 
Plant, 28, 78, 80, 188. | 
Stock Gilliflower, 35, 153, 358, 407, 433» 73, 514. 
Ten»week, 85, 148, 149, 197. 
Stocks, Fruit tree, . and bud upon, 41, 94, 95, 96, 
297,98, 162, 216, 256, 7m, 9g. 3732 43% 
440, 483, 490. 
Stramonium, 84, 114, 194: 
Strawberries, 79, 147, 195, 233, 429, 469, 511, 582, 
| forceing early, 30, 49, 83, 111, 147, 171, 547+ 
Strawberry Spinach, 198. 
| Tree. See Arbutus. 
Succeflien Pine apple Plants, 197, 312, 378, 1 
Suckers. See Propagation by Suckers. oy 
Suckers and Crowns of Pine-apples, 312, 376, 433- 
Succulent plants, 193, 205, 371, 411, 444+ 
Sun-flower, annual, 86, 150, 198, 392. | 
perennial, 87, 153, 154, 201, 474s 514. 
Supporting Flower-plants and Trees, &Cc. 29, 37, 82, 222, 
294, 362, 436, 54/. 
Sweet Herbs, 182, 220, 274. | 
Sweet-ſcented Peas, 86, 150, 198, 349» 392, 1 
Sweet Sultan, 197. 
Sweet-william, 35, 36, 87, 153. 154» 202, 358, 4075 
473» 514» 535 | 
Syringa, 375 59, aged 208, 478, 61. 


1 


Tangier 7 | 


2 


Tr, | 


od , | / r. j 

hy 5 * 4:11 66 oF PTY P 
Tangier Pea, 86, 1150, 198. e ie ene eee 
Tanſey, 131, * 453. i +: roſe F 
Tarragon, , 131, 183, 4. ee 
Ten-week Stocks, 85, 148, 197, 199. 5 
Tender young trees, and curious plants, protef, 858. 


LIND 1 XX 


K. 4 . 
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Thin Wall-fruit, 19a, 228, 278. 
Thrift, 39, * 91, 155, 1585 202, 415 4974 437» 4749 


48 

Thyme, 70, 132, 18g, 221, 274 453. 455+ 
Tobacco Plant, 497, 283. 

Torch Thiſtle, 37 . 


. — 
e&>+ -e SB. hone © * 


Tranſplanting Annuals, 214, 40s * 539. 


Selery, 3 * 
WY ane e abs, 508. 
Colewort, 392, 233. 
Currants, 78, 466, 511. I 
i. A 90, 208, 214, 410, 480. 
pif trees, 140. * *. 4 
Filbers, 81, 511. 


Y Raſpberries, 28, 79s 145» 471, 7 


Apples, 80, 465, 30 


Apricots, 465, 3 7 
Cabbages, 12, 13, 64, 116, 214. 
Carnations, 88, 151, 457» 402, 433 
Caulidower, 62, 3% * a "_ 


Gooſeberries, 78, 466, 511. 
Flowering Shrubs, 37, 41, 89, 164, "uy 
| mail 438, 478, $17» 539 
rees, 99, 482, 489, $17» 539. 


: Prat Trees, 28, 80, 95, 142, 188, 439, 5 
| Layers. 94, 357, 492» 437» 235 47 


Medlars, 81, 512. 
Mulberries, 81, 512. 


Nectarines, 80, 465, 506. 
Peach Trees, 80, 465, 506. wn 


j 


Pears, 80, 465, 5 
Perennial Flower plants, 89, 154.1 201» 


247, 358, 407, 473, 514- 


Pine Trees, Firs, &c. 1 56, 104, $67: au. 


481. 
Plums, 80, 465, 508. 


| 
f 
i 
{ 


y 
| 


N N x. 


- Seedling Plants, 247, 283, 289, 307- 

| | Stocks to graft and bud upon, 95, 1595 
Tree Primroſe, 86, 153, 154, 202, 358, 4 

Trench Ground, 455, 502, 531. 9 - FS - 

Tricolors, 84, 148, 194. I 
Trimming Flower Plants, &c. 211, 294. 361, 462, jo, 

| 410» 436, 48. 

'Turberoſts, 202, 246. 

Tulips, 32, 33, 35, 88, my 139, 234 246, 430, 474- 


$14». 537. 
Turf for Grass Walks, &c. 39» 99, 159. 


Turnep-rooted Radiſh, 66, 122, 377, hab 
TY ION 73» 1 184, 212, #69, 341» 395 © 


k f ! 
8 * 
— 
1 k 
: 
3 b 
be 4 


Valerian. See Greek Valerian, 

Venus Looking-glaſs, 86, 150, 198. 
Navel-wort, $, 150, 198, 38a, 396, 4.27 

Vines, 25s Brad 190, 231, 280, 503, 535» 

houſe, &c. 82, 147, 547. 

propagate, 146, 165, 190. 

Vineyard, 233, 281, 390, 503, 

Violets,. — 155 * 

Vin Stock, * 0 | 


* * 
. a 3 « 6 2 = ” 
PE; % - - W. 


Wall dba 1 88 &c. 35, 152, 302,71 * 
— 4732.5 | 
ruit, = . 


"Trees, 149, 191, 225, 351 REY: 
Tree bloſſom, defend, 141, 191. 


Fruit, defend, 283, 342, 398, 428. 
Walnut tree, 81, 512. 
Waſps deſtroy, 352, 301, 428. 
Watering, 132, 165, 166, 193, 197, 214, 225, 231, 20, 
2351, 255, 269, 280, 299» 30, 303» 350, 367, 37%» 


412, 433, 54 
Winged Pea, 196. I 


Winter Cherry, 169, 197. 
e 132, 183, 221, 393+ 


Yew 


w 


1 RN n 
. 5 
Lew Tree, go, 156, 208. 5 
Berries ſow, 488. ff 
Hedges, 91, 407. 
F420 1-2 | 
ö 
q 
| 
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Yew ? ; 
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